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EARLIER  POEMS 


THRENODIA 


GosTKy  gone  from  as!    and  ahall 


Those  abjl-leaveB  of  defltiny, 
Those  calm  eyes,  neTennore  ? 
Those  deep,  daik  eyes  so  warm  and 

bngfat, 
Wheran  the  f  ortanes  of  the  man 
Lay  dambering  in  prophetic  light. 
In  cfaancters  a  child  miffht  scan  ? 
So  bright,  and  nme  forUi  atteriy ! 
O  stem  wovd— Nevermoro !  9 


l%e  stars  of  those  two  gentle  eyes 
WiD  daoe  no  more  on  earth  ; 
<^oenehed  are  the  hopes  that  had 

their  birth. 
As  we  watched  them  slowly  rise, 
Stan  of  a  mother's  fate ; 
And  diewooldread  themo'er  and  o'er, 
('ondrring,  as  she  sate, 
<>Ter  their  dear  astrology. 
Which  she  had  conned  and  conned 

belong  i8 

I^eeming  she  needs  must  read  aright 
\\liat  was  writ  so  passing  bright 
And  yet,  alas !  she  knew  not  why» 
Her  Toioe  would  falter  in  its  song. 
And  teanwonldslidefrom  outhereye, 
"^ilent,  as  they  were  doing  wrong. 
O  stem  wordk-Nevermore ! 

The  tongue  that  soaree  had  learned 
to  claim 
An  entrance  to  a  mother's  heart 
By  that  dear  talisman,  a  mother's 


30 


Sleeps  an  foigetfol  of  its  art ! 
I  lored  to  see  the  infant  soul 
^How  mighty  in  the  weakness 
Of  its  ontatored  meekness  1) 


Peep  timidly  from  out  its  nest, 
His  lips,  the  while. 
Fluttering  with  half-fledged  wonb, 
Or  hushing  to  a  smile 
That  more  than  words  expressed. 
When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 
And  snatched  him  to  her  breast ! 
O,  thoughts  were  brooding  in  those  eyes, 
That  would  have  soared  like  strong- 
winged  birds  41 
Far,  far  into  the  skies, 
Gladding  the  earth  with  song. 
And  gushing  harmonies. 
Had  he  but  tarried  with  us  long ! 
O  stern  word — ^Nevermore ! 

How  peacefully  they  rest, 
Crossfolded  there 
Upon  his  little  breast. 
Those  small,  white  hands  that  ne'er 

were  still  before,  50 

Butever  sported  with  his  mother' shsir, 
tr  the  plain  cross  that  on  her  breast 

she  wore ! 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 
To  feel  the  touch  of  that  soft  palm. 
That  ever  seemed  a  new  surprise 
Sending  glad  thoughts  up  to  her  eyes 
To  bless  him  with  their  holy  calm, — 
Sweet  thoughts !  they  made  her  eyes 

as  sweet. 
How  quiet  are  the  hands  59 

That  wove  those  pleasant  bands ! 
But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink  . 
With  his  calm  breathing,  I  should 

think 
That  he  were  dropped  asleep. 
Alas !  too  deep,  too  deep 
Is  this  his  dumber ! 
Time  scarce  can  number 
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The  yean  ere  he  will  wake  again. 
0,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then ! 
0  stem  word — ^Nevennore ! 

As  the  uiy  gossamere,  70 

Hoating  in  Uie  sunlight  clear, 
Where'er  it  toucheth  clingeth  tightly. 
Round  glossy  leaf  or  stump  unsightly, 
So  from  his  spirit  wandered  out 
Tendrils  spreading  all  about. 
Knitting  akl  things  to  its  thrall 
With  a  perfect  love  of  aU : 
0  stem  word — ^Nevermore ! 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way  < 
Adown  the  stxeam  of  time,  80 

With    dreamy   eyes   watching    the 

ripples  play. 
Or  hearkening  their  fairy  chime ; 
His  slender  sail 
Ne'er  felt  the  gale ; 
He  did  but  float  a  little  way. 
And,  putting  to  the  shore 
While  yet 't  was  early  day. 
Went  calmly  on  his  way. 


90 


To  dwell  with  us  no  more ! 

No  jarring  did  he  feel. 

No  gratii^;  on  his  vessel's  keel ; 

A  strip  of  silver  sand 

Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 

Where  he  was  seen  no  more : 

O  stem  word — Nevermore ! 


Full  short  his  journey  was;    no 

dust 
Of  earth  unto  his  sandals  clave ; 
The  weary  weight  t^at  old  men  must. 
He  bore  not  to  the  grave. 
He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his 

way  100 

And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  't  was  most 

meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's 

clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  God : 
0  blest  word^Evermore ! 
1839. 


THE  SIRENS 


The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary. 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneaay ; 
Thou  seekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary, 
Wandering  thou  knowest  not  whi- 
ter ; — 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breezy. 
Come  and  rest  thee  !  0  come  hither. 
Come  to  this  peaceful  hoine  of  ours, 

Where  evermore 
The  low  west-wind  creeps  panting  up 
the  shore  9 

To  be  at  rest  among  the  flowers ; 
FuU  of  rest,  the  green  moss  lifts. 
As  the  dark  waves  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  out  of  rocky  rifts. 

Calling  solemnly  to  thee 
With  voices  deep  and  hollow, — 
'  To  the  shore 
Follow  !  0,  follow  ! 


To  be  at  rest  forevermore  I 
Forevermore ! ' 


*9 


Look  how  the  grey  old  Ocean 
From  the  depth  of  his  heart  rejoices. 
Heaving  with  a  gentle  motion. 
When  he  hears  our  restftd  voices  ; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone, 
Chiming  with  our  melody ; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  etaih  and 

air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone. 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea. 
And    seems    to    sing    from   every- 
where,—  29 
*Here  maystthou  harbour  peacefully, 
Here  mayst  thou  rest  from  the  aching 
oar; 

Turn  thy  curvM  prow  ashore. 


THE  SIRENS 


And  m  omgicm  iafe  rest  foievennore! 


Aad  Befao  half  wakes  in  the  wooded 
hiH 
Aad»  to  her  heart  80  calm  aod  deep, 
Muiiwui  over  in  her  aleep, 
Doablfalhr  panwng  and.maimiiring 
■tall 
'  KfeMMwe ! '  39 

TliiM^  OD  Life's  weaiy  sea, 
Hearath  the  mariners 
Voices  tweet,  from  far  and 


Eter  singing  low  and  clear. 
Ever  singing  longingly. 

b  it  not  hotter  here  to  he, 
Ibux  to  he  toilmg  late  and  soon  ? 
In  ths  drsaiy  ni^t  to  see 
Nothing  bat  the  blood-red  moon 
(io  1^  and  down  into  the  sea ; 
<M  in  the  looelineaB  of  dav,  50 

To  see  the  still  seals  onhf 
Nilemnly  lift  their  faces  grey. 

Making  it  yet  more  lonely  ? 
U  it  Dotbetter  than  to  hear 
•^ily  U»  sfiding  of  the  wave 
Beneath  the  planlc,  and  feel  so  near 
A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 
A  iTsthas  grave,  where  thou  shall  lie 
Even  in  d^th  nnqoietly  ? 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn 
bark,  .  60 

Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  sidelong  shark 
Upturned  patiently. 

Ever  waiting  there  for  thee : 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless 
fonns. 

Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless 
sleep 

Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep. 
And  only  stir  themselves  in  storms, 
Htnng  ike  islanda  from  beneath, 
\od norting  throogh  the  angry  spray, 
.Vi  the  ftail  vessel  perisheth  71 

In  the  whiiis  of  their  unwieldy  play ; 

Look  down!    Look  down! 
rpQQ  the  asaweed,  slimy  and  dark. 


That  waves  its  arms  so  lank  and 
brown. 
Beckoning  for  thee ! 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn 
baric 
Lito  the  cold  depth  of  the  sea ! 
Look  down  !    Look  down  ! 
Thus,  on  Life's  lonely  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere  Si 

Voices  sad,  from  far  and  near. 
Ever  singing  fuU  of  fear. 
Ever  singing  drearfuUy. 

Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream ; 
The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the 

dew. 
The  green  grass  floweth  like  a  stream 
Into  the  ocean's  bine ; 
Listen  !  O,  listen ! 
Here  is  a  gush  of  many  streams, 

A  song  of  many  birds,  91 

And  every  wish  and  longing  seems 
Lulled  to  a  numbered  flow  of  words, — 

Listen  I  O  listen ! 
Here  ever  hum  ihe  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees. 
At  once  with  glowing  fruit  and  flowers 

crowned ; — 
Thesandis  sosmooth,  the  yellow  sand. 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate  as  it 
touches  the  land ;  99 

An  around  with  a  slumberous  sound. 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  strand. 
And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet 

pebbles  be. 
The  waters  guigle  longinsly. 
As  if  they  fain  would  sedc  the  shore. 
To  be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar, 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore, — 
Forevermore. 
Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from   far  and 
near,  1 10 

Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
*  Here  is  rest  and  peace  for 
thee!' 

Nantaskst,  July  1840. 


EABUBR  POEMS 


IRENfi 

Hbbs  is  a  spirit  deep,  and  crystal-clear ; 
Oalmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  it  lies. 
Free  without  boldness,  meek  without  a  fear. 
Quicker  to  iook  than  speak  its  sjrmpathies ; 
Far  down  into  her  large  and  ]patient  eyes 
I  gaze,  deep-drinking  of  the  infinite. 
As,  in  the  mid-watch  of  a  clear,  still  night, 
I  look  into  the  fathomless  blue  skies. 

So  circled  lives  she  with  Love*s  holy  light. 
That  from  the  shade  of  self  she  walketh  free ;  lo 

The  garden  of  her  soul  still  keepeth  she 
An  !^en  where  the  snake  did  never  enter ; 
She  hath  a  natural,  wise  sincerity; 
A  simple  truthfulness,  and  these  have  lent  her 
A  dignity  as  moveless  as  the  centre ; 
So  that  no  influence  of  our  earth  can  stir 
Her  steadfast  courage,  nor  can  take  away 
The  holy  peaceftdness,  which  night  and  day. 
Unto  her  queenly  soul  doth  minister. 

Most  gentle  is  she ;  her  large  charity  20 

(An  all  unwitting,  childlike  gift  in  her) 
Not  freer  is  to  give  than  meek  to  bear ; 
And,  though  herself  not  unacquaint  with  caie^ 
Hath  in  her  heart  wide  room  for  all  that  be, — 
Her  heart  that  hath  no  secrets  of  its  own, 
Bol  open  is  as  eglantine  full  blown. 
Cloudless  forever  is  her  brow^  serene. 
Sneaking  calm  hope  and  trust  within  her,  whence 
Welleth  a  noiseless  spring  of  patience. 

That  keepeth  all  her  life  so  fresh,  so  green  30 

And  full  of  holiness,  that  every  look. 
The  greatness  of  her  woman's  soul  revealing, 
Unto  me  bringeth  blessing,  and  a  feeling 
As  when  I  read  in  God*s  own  holy  book. 

A  gzaciousnesB  in  giving  that  doth  make 
The  small' St  gift  greatest,  and  a  sense  most  meek 
Of  worthiness,  that  doth  not  fear  to  take 
From  others,  but  which  always  fears  to  speak 
Its  thanks  in  utterance,  for  the  giver's  sake ; — 
The  deep  religion  of  a  thankful  heart,  40 

Which  rests  instinctively  in  Heaven's  clear  law 


IBEN£  6 

With  ft  foU  peace,  that  noTer  can  depart 

Fram  its  own  steadiastiiefls ; — a  h(dy  awe 

For  holy  things, — not  those  which  men  call  hdy^ 

Bnt  such  as  are  revealM  to  the  eyes 

Of  •  true  woiiian*8  soul  bent  down  and  lowly 

Before  the  face  of  daily  mysteries ; — 

A  lore  that  bloaaoms  soon,  bat  ripens  slowly 

To  the  full  ^oldenness  of  fruitful  prime,  * 

Enduring  with  a  firmness  that  d^es  50 

An  shallow  tricks  of  circumstance  and  time. 

By  a  sure  insight  knowing  where  to  cling. 

And  where  it  clingeth  never  withering ; — 

These  are  Irene's  dowry,  which  no  fate 

Cbo  shake  from  their  serene,  deep-builded  state. 

In-seeing  mnpathy  is  hers,  which  chasteneth 
No  less  thMi  Weth,  scorning  to  be  bound 
With  fear  of  blame,  and  yet  which  ever  hasteneth 
To  poor  the  balm  of  kind  looks  on  the  wound. 
If  they  be  wounds  which  such  sweet  teaching  makes  60 

GiTing  itself  a  pang  for  others*  sskes ; 
No  want  of  faitn,  tibat  chills  with  sidelong  eye. 
Hath  she ;  no  jealousy,  no  Levite  pride 
That  passeth  t^  upon  the  other  side ; 
For  in  her  soul  there  never  dwelt  a  lie. 
Right  from  the  hand  of  God  her  spirit  came 
Unstained,  and  she  hath  ne*er  forgotten  whence 
It  came,  nor  wandered  far  from  thence. 
But  labonreth  to  keep  her  still  the  same. 
Near  to  her  frface  of  birth,  that  she  may  not  70 

Sofl  her  white  raiment  with  an  earthly  spot. 

Tet  sets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Above,  that  she  foigets  her  ties  to  esyrth. 
But  her  whole  thought  would  almost  seem  to  be 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  human  hewth ; 
For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive 
In  thought  and  word  and  feeling  so  to  live 
As  to  make  earth  next  heaven  ;  and  her  heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding  worth. 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  just  part,  80 

She  hath  not  shrunk  from  evils  of  this  life, 
But  hath  gone  calmly  forth  into  the  strife. 
And  an  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  withstood 
With  lofty  strength  of  patient  womanhood : 
For  this  I  love  her  great  soul  more  than  aU, 
That,  being  bound,  hke  us,  with  earthly  thrall. 
She  walks  so  bright  and  heaven-like 
Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 
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Like  a  lone  star  through  riven  storm-cloudfl  seen 
By  sailors,  tempest-tost  apon  the  sea, 
Telling  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh« 
Unto  my  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath  been. 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to  me ; — 
For  she  unto  herself  hath  builded  hiffh 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  head, 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  perfected. 
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SERENADE 


Fbom  the  close-shut  windows  gleams 

no  spark. 
The  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark. 
The  poplars  shiver,    the   pine-trees 

moan. 
My  hair  by  the  autumn  breeze  is 

blown. 
Under  thy  window  I  sing  alone. 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  !  alone  ! 

The    darkness    is    pressing    coldly 

around, 
The  windows  shake  with  a  lonely 

sound. 
The  stars  are  hid  and  the  night  is 

drear. 
The  heart  of  silence  throbs  in  thine  ear. 


In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone. 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone ! 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide. 
Kind  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side ; 
Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  coldly  curled 
Alone  in  the  sheU  of  this  great  world  i 
Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  1 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone  1 

O,  't  is  a  bitter  and  dreaiy  word. 
The  saddest  by  man's  ear  ever  heard  ^ 
We  each  are  young,  we  each  hav6 

a  heart. 
Why  stand  we  ever  coldly  apart  ? 
Must  we  foreVer,  then,  be  alone  ? 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone  ! 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWER 


This  little  blossom  from  afar 
Hath  come  from  other  lands  to  thine ; 
For,  once,  its  white  and  drooping  star 
Cbuld  see  its  shadow  in  the  Rhine. 

Perchance  some  fair-haired  German 

maid 
Hath  plucked  one  from  the  selfsame 

stalk. 
And  numbered  over,  half  afraid. 
Its  petals  in  her  evening  walk. 

'  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,'  she  cries; 
'  He  loves  me  more  than  earth  or 

heaven ! ' 
And  then  glad  tearshavefiUed  hereyes 
To  find  the  number  was  uneven. 


And  thou  must  count  its  petals  well, 
Because  it  is  a  gift  from  me ; 
And  the  last  one  of  all  shall  tell 
Something  I  've  often  told  to  thee. 

But  here  at  home,  where  we  were 

bom. 
Thou  wilt  find  blossoms  just  as  true, 
Down-bending  every  summer  mom. 
With  freshness  of  New  England  dew. 

For  Nature,  ever  kind  to  love. 
Hath  granted  them  the  same  sweet 

tongue. 
Whether  with  German  ekies  above, 
Or  here  our  granite  rocks  among. 


MY  LOVE 


THE  BEGGAR 


A  BBCSGAm  through  the  worid  am  I, — 
Fram  pfaboe  to  place  I  wander  by. 
FiD  m  my  pilgiim^s  scrip  for  me. 
For  Chriit's  sweet  sake  and  charity ! 

A  fittfe  of  thy  steadfastnesB, 
Roonded  wiUi  leafy  gimoefahieBS, 
Old  oek,  giTe  me, — 
That  the  woikrs  Uasts  may  round 

neblow. 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro,  9 

Whife  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-SBt  lOots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  might, 
Eoduzmg  iSl  through  dav  and  night 
Rode  tempest-shock  ana  withering 

blight.— 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  chaogeful  April  sl^  of  chance 
Aod  the  <mog  tioe  of  circumstance, — 
Gire  me,  old  granite  grey, 

!^ome  of  thy  pennreness  serene. 
Some  of  tl^  never-dying  green,      ao 
Pat  in  this  scrip  of  mine, — 
That  griefs  may  fan  like  snow-flakes 
fight. 


And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white. 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright, — 

0  sweetly  mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 
Of  thy  spariding,  light  content, 
Give  me,  my  cheenul  brook, — 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee        39 
And  gladsomenesB,  where'er  I  be. 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Te  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I  've  been  in  the  wood ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart ; 
But  good-bye,  kind  friends,  eveiy  one, 

1  've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  son ; 

Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part,. 
The  day  was  hi^  ere  I  could  startr 
And  so  my  journey  *s  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me  !  how  could  I  f orgei 
To  beg  of  thoe,  dear  violet !  4> 

Some  of  thy  modesty. 
That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen. 
As  if  before  the  world  thou  'dst  been. 
Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 


MY  LOVE 


XoT  as  all  other  women  are 
1«  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  ^orious  fancies  come  from  far, 
BeoMth  the  silver  evening-star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 


Great  fednigs  hath  she  of  her  own. 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know ; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherowitfa  the  wind  may  choose  to 


m 


Yet  in  herself  she  dweDeth  not. 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair; 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot. 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunehine  shara 


IV 


She  doeth  little  kindnesses. 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise : 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at 


And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
1  Is  low-esteemdd  in  her  eyes. 
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8he  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things, 
And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Round  us  her  heart  intwines  and 

clings. 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

VI 

Blessing  she  is :  Qod  made  her  so. 
And  d^ds  of  week-day  holiness 
FiJl  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow. 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

VII 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonise; 
Feeling    or    thought  that  was  not 

trae 
Ne*er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


vm 

She  is  a  woman :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  chilcUah  3rear^ 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume. 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hatl^ 

room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

IX 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might. 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill. 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  will. 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 


And,  on  its  full,  deen  breast  serene. 
Lake  quiet  isles  my  auties  lie ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between. 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and 

green, 
Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 


SUMMER  STORM 

Untbbmitlotts  in  the  river  clear. 
Toward  the  sky*s  image,  hangs  the  imaged  bridge ; 

So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
The  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midge ; 

Out  of  the  stillness,  with  a  gathering  creep, 
like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now  decreases. 
Now  lulls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while  increases, 

The  huddling  trample  of  a  drove  of  sheep 
Tilts  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  gradually  ceases 

In  dust  on  the  other  side ;   life's  emblem  deep, 
A  confused  noise  between  two  silences. 
Finding  at  last  in  dust  precarious  peace. 
On  the  wide  marsh  the  purple-blossomed  grasses 

Soak  up  the  sunshine ;  sleeps  the  brifuming  tide. 
Save  when  the  wedge-shaped  wake  in  silence  passes 

Of  some  slow  water-rat,  whose  sinuous  glide 
Wavers  tiie  long  green  sedge's  shade  from  side  to  side ; 
But  up  the  west,  like  a  rock-shivered  surge. 

Climbs  a  great  cloud  edged  with  sun-whitened  spray ; 
Huge  whirls  of  foam  boil  toppling  o*er  its  verge. 

And  falling  still  it  seems,  and  yet  it  climbs  alway. 

Suddenly  aU  the  eky  is  hid 
As  with  the  shutting  of  a  lid. 
One  by  one  sreat  drop3  are  falling 
Doubtfm  and  slow, 
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Down  the  pane  they  are  crookedly  crawling, 

And  the  wind  breathes  low ; 
Slowly  the  circles  widen  on  the  riveV, 

Widen  and  mingle,  one  and  all ; 
Here  and  there  the  slenderer  flowers  shiver,  50 

Stnick  by  an  icy  rain-drop's  falL 

Now  on  the  hiUs  I  hear  tbt  thunder  mutter, 

The  wind  is  gathering  in  the  west ; 
The  upturned  leaves  first  whiten  and  flutter. 

Then  droop  to  a  fitful  rest ; 
Up  from  the  stream  with  sluggish  flap 

Struggles  the  gull  and  floats  fp^ay ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  rolls  the  thunder-clap,-^ 

We  shall  not  see  the  sun  go  down  to-day : 
Now  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh,  40 

And  tramples  the  grass  with  terrified  feet, 
Tlie  startJed  river  turns  leaden  and  harsh. 

You  can  hear  the  quick  heart  of  the  tempest  beat. 

Look !  kwk  I   that  Uvid  flash  !    » 
And  instantlv  follows  the  rattling  thunder. 
As  if  some  cloud-crag,  split  asunder. 

Fell,  splintering  witn  a  ruinous  crash. 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence  under ; 

And  now  a  solid  grey  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off  the  landscape,  mile  by  mile ;  90 

For  a  breathes  niace  I  see  the  blue  wood  again. 
And  ere  the  next  heart-beat,  the  wind-hurled  pile. 
That  seemed  but  now  a  league  aloof. 
Bursts  crackling  o*er  the  sun-parched  roof ; 
Agunst  the  windows  the  storm  comes  dashing, 
Thioagh  tattered  foliage  the  hail  tears  crashing. 
The  blue  lightning  flashes, 
The  rapid  hail  clashes. 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling. 

And,  in  one  baffled  roar,  6e 

like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock-bristled  shore. 
The  thunder  is  rumbling 
And  crashing  and  crumbling, — 
Win  silence  return  nevermore  ? 

Hush  !    8tin  as  death. 
The  tempest  holds  his  breath 
As  from  a  sudden  will ; 
The  rain  stops  short,  but  from  the  eaves 
You  see  it  drop,  and  hear  it  from  the  leaves,  70 
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All  18  80  bodingly  still ; 
Again,  now,  now,  again 
Plashes  the  rain  in  heavy  gouts. 
The  crinkled  lightnmg 
Seems  ever  hrighteningy 
And  loud  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 
His  battle»8ong, — 
One  quivering  flash. 

One  wildering  crash,  8o 

Followed  hy  silence  dead  and  dull. 
Ah  ii  the  cloud,  let  go. 
Leapt  l^dily  below 
To  whelm  the  earth  in  one  mad  overthrow. 
And  then  a  total  lulL 

Gone,  gone,  so  soon ! 
No  more  my  half -crazed  fancy  there. 
Can  shape  a  giant  in  the  air. 

No  more  I  see  his  streaming  hair,  *  | 

The  writhing  portent  of  his  form ; —  90 

The  pale  and  quiet  moon 
Makes  her  calm  forehead  bare. 
And  the  last  fragments  of  the  storm. 
Like  shattered  rigging  from  a  fight  at  sea, 
Silent  and  few,  are  dnf ting  over  me. 


LOVE 

Tbub  Love  is  but  a  humble,  low-bom  thing. 

And  hath  ifs  food  served  up  in  earthen  ware ; 

It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand, 

Through  the  every-dayness  of  this  work-day  worid. 

Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  roughness. 

Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 

From  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  content ; 

A  simple,  fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 

Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hovel  to  a  home ; 

Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it  must,  10 

And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare  and  leafless. 

Shall  still  be  blest  with  Indian-summer  youth 

In  bleak  November,  and,  with  thankful  heart. 

Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered  fruit. 

As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes 

As  when  it  nursed  the  blossoms  of  our  spring. 

Such  is  true  Love,  which  steals  into  the  heart 

With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 

That  kisses  smooth  the  rough  brows  of  the  dark. 


LOVE 
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And  hath  its  will  through  hUasful  gendenesB, — 
Not  like  a  rocket,  which,  with  savage  glare, 
\\  fairs  suddenly  up,  then  bursts,  and  leaves  the  night 
Painfully  quivering  on  the  dazM  eyes ; 
A  love  that  gives  and  takes,  that  seeth  faults. 
Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes  like  needle  points. 
Bat  loving-kindly  ever  looks  them  down 
With  the  overcoming  faith  of  meek  foigiveness ; 
A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each  hour. 
As  is  the  golden  mystery  of  sunset, 
Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evening-star. 
Alike,  and  yet  most  unlike,  every  day. 
And  seeming  ever  best  and  fairest  now ; 
A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks. 
But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their  peer. 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clmr  sense  of  inward  nobleness ; 
A  love  that  in  its  object  findeth  not 
An  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 
Its  thirst  of  blessing,  but,  in  aU  of  good 
Found  there,  it  sees  but  Heaven-granted  tjrpes 
Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man. 
And  traces,  in  the  simplest  heart  that  beats, 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one. 
That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brotherhood. 
For  love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly  eye. 
That  so  its  inner  sight  may  be  more  clear ; 
And  outward  shows  of  beanly  only  so 
Axe  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  guide  and  to  uphold  an  infant*s  steps : 
F^ne  natures  need  them  not :  their  earnest  look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise, 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  revealed, 
Behind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump  of  clay. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face  ablaze, 
to  be  but  understood  and  loved. 


20 


30 


40 


50 


TO  PERDITA,  SINGING 


Tht  voice  is  like  a  fountain, 

f<faping  up  in  clear  moonshine ; 
>ilver,  alver,  ever  mounting. 
Ever  sinking. 
Without  thinking. 
To  thai  bfimful  heart  of  thine. 
Every  sad  and  hamy  feeling. 
Thou  hast  bad  in  bygone  years, 
Thnmgh    thy   lips  comes   stealing, 
stealing. 


Gear  and  low ;  xo 

All  thy  smiles  and  aJl  thy  tears 
In  thy  voice  awaken. 
And  sweetness,  wove  of  joy  and  woe. 
From    their    teaching   it   hath 
taken: 
Feeling  and  music  move  together. 
Like  a  swan  and  shadow  ever 
Floating  on  a  sky-blue  river 
In  a  day  of  cloudless  weather. 
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It  hath  caught  a  touch  of  sadness. 

Yet  it  is  not  sad ;  20 

It  hath  tones  of  clearest  gladness, 

Yet  it  is  not  glad ; 
A  dim,  sweet  twilight  voice  it  is 

Whexe  to-day's  accustomed  blue 
Is  oTer-gxeyed  with  memories, 
With     stany     feelings     quivered 
through. 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain 
Leaping  up  in  sunshine  bright. 

And  I  never  weary  counting 
Its  clear  droppings,  lone  and  single. 
Or  when  in  one  full  gush  they  mingle. 

Shooting  in  melodious  light.        33 

Thine  is  mu»c  such  as  yields 
Feelings  of  old  brooks  and  fields. 
And,  around  this  pent-up  room. 
Sheds  a  woodland,  free  perfume ; 
0,  thus  forever  sing  to  me ! 
0,  thus  forever ! 
The  green,  bright  grass  of  childhood 
bring  to  me,  39 

Flowing  like  an  emerald  river. 
And  the  bright  blue  skies  above  ! 
O,  sing  them  back,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Into  the  bosom  of  my  love, — 
The  sunshine  and  the  merriment, 
The  unsought,  evergreen  content. 

Of  that  never  cold  time. 
The  joy,  that,  like  a  clear  breeze, 
went 
Through  and  through  the  old 
tiipe ! 

Peace  sits  within  thine  eyes. 
With  white  hands  crossed  in  joyful 
rest,  50 

While,  through  thy  lips  and  face, 

arise 
The  melodies  from  out  thy  breast ; 
She  sits  and  sings, 
With  folded  wings 


And  white  arms  crost» 
'  Weep  not  for  bygone  things. 
They  are  not  lost : 
The  beauty  which  the  summer  time 
0*er  thine  opening  spirit  shed. 
The  forest  oracles  sublime  60 

.    That  filled  thy  soul  with  joyous 

dread. 
The  scent  of  every  smallest  flower 
That  made  thy  heart  sweet  for  an 

hour, — 
Yea,  every  holy  influence. 
Flowing  to  thee,  thou  knewest  not 

whence. 
In  thine  eyes  to-day  is  seen. 
Fresh  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Promptings  of  Nature,  beckonings 

sweet, 
Whatever  led  thy  childish  feet. 
Still  will  linger  unawares  70 

The  guiders  of  thy  silver  hairs ; 
Every  look  and  every  word 
Which  thou  givest  forth  to-day. 
Tell  of  the  singing  of  the  bird 
Whose  music  stilled    thy  boyish 

play.' 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain. 
Twinkling  up  in  sharp  starlight. 
When  the  moon  behind  the  mountain 
Dims  Uie  low  Bast  with  faintest 
white. 
Ever  darkling,  80 

Ever  sparkling. 
We  know  not  tt  't  is  dark  or  bright ; 
But,  when  the  great  moon  hath  rolled 
round. 
And,  sudden-slow,  its  solemn  power 
Grows  from  behind  its  black,  clear- 
edgM  bound. 
No   spot   St'  dark    the    fountain 

keepeth. 
But,    swift    as    opening    eyelids, 

leapeth 
Into  a  waving  eSlvet  flower. 
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THE  MOON 


Mt  aoul  wma  like  the  sea, 

Beim  the  mpon  was  made, 
Moaon^  in  Tagae  imineasit^. 

Of  its  own  stveogth  afraid, 

Unrestfnl  and  onstaid. 
Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  vain, 

Aboat  its  earthly  prison. 
Seeking  some  oaknown  thing  in  pain. 
And  sinking  restless  back  again. 

For  yet  no  moon  had  risen :         lo 
Its  only  Toioe  a  vast  dumb  moan. 

Of  ntterless  anguish  peaking. 
It  lay  nnhnprfnlly  alone. 

And  fived  bat  in  an  aimless  seeking. 

• 

Sowasmysool;  hot  when 'twas  full 

Of  onieai  to  overloading, 
A  mioe  of  somnthing  beautif  nl 


Whispered  a  dim  foreboding. 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low. 
It  had  not  more  of  joy  than  woe ; 
And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still. 

Making  its  waters  meet. 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will. 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet. 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou,  its  guardian  moon,  didst 


22 


And  now,  howe'er  its  waves  above 
May  toss  and  seem  uneasef  ul. 

One  strong,  eternal  law  of  Love, 
With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful. 

As  calm  and  natural  as  breath,      31 

Moves  its  great  deeps  through  lijfe  and 
death. 


REMEMBERED  MUSIC 
A  fhaomxnt 


Of 
The 
As 


like  an  ocean  vast 
the  far  prairie  shaking, 
crowd  heavily  and  fast 

while  the  last 
from  its  foamy 


Or  in  kyw  murmurs  they  began. 

Rifling  and  1 
As  o*eff  a  harp 


Ruing  and  ristna  momently, 
>  Aeolian 


A  fitful  breeze,  until  they  ran 
Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

And  then,  like  minute-drops  of  rain 

Ringing  in  water  silverly. 
They  ungering  dropped  and  dropped 

again. 
Tin  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 
To  listen  when  the  next  would 
be. 


SONG 

TO  M.   L. 

A  ULT  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first* 
A  lily-bud  not  opened  quite. 
That  houriy  grew  more  pure  and  white. 
By  morning,  and  noontkle,  and  evening  nursed 
In  afl  of  nature  thou  hadst  thy  share ; 
Thou  wast  waited  on 
By  the  wind  and  sun ; 
The  rain  aiui  the  dew  for  thee  took  care ; 
It  seemed  thou  never  couldst  be  more  fair. 
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A  lily  thoa  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first* 
A  lily-bud ;  but  O,  how  strange. 
How  full  of  wonder  was  the  change. 
When,  ripe  with  all  sweetness,  thy  full  bloom  burst ! 
How  cud  the  tears  to  my  glad  eyes  start,  * 
When  the  woman-flower 
Reached  its  blossoming  hour, 
And  I  saw  the  warm  deeps  of  thy  golden  heart  1 

Glad  death  may  pluck  thee,  but  never  before 
The  gold  dust  of  thy  bloom  divine 
Hath  dropped  from  thy  heart  into  mine. 
To  quicken  its  faint  germs  of  heavenly  lore ; 
For  no  breeze  comes  nigh  thee  but  carries  away 
Some  impulses  bright 
Of  fragrance  and  light. 
Which  faU  upon  souls  that  are  lone  and  astray. 
To  plant  fruitful  hopes  of  the  flower  of  day. 


xo 


ao 


ALLEGRA 


I  WOULD  more  natures  were  like  thine. 
That  never  casts  a  glance  before, — 

Thou  Hebe,  who  thy  heart's  bright 
wine 
So  lavishly  to  all  dost  pour,    ' 

That  we  who  drink  forget  to  pine. 
And  can  but  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 

Thou  canst  not  see  a  shade  in  life ; 

With  sunward  instinct  thou  dost 
rise. 
And,  leaving  clouds  below  at  strife, 

Gazest  undazzled  at  the  skies. 
With  aU  their  blazing  splendours  rife, 

A  songful  lark  wiUi  eagle's  eyes. 

Thou  wast  some  foundling  whom  the 
Hours 
Nursed,  laughing,  with  the  milk  of 
Mirth; 
Some  influence  more  gay  than  ours 
Hath  ruled  thy  nature  from  its 
birth. 
As  if  thy  natal  stars  were  flowers 
That  shook  their  seeds  roimd  thee 
on  earth. 


And  thou,  to  lull  thine  infant  rest* 

Wast  cradled  like  an  Indian  child ; 
All  pleasant  winds  from  south  and 
west 
With  lullabies  thine  ears  beguiled. 
Rocking  thee  in  thine  oriole's  nest. 
Till  Nature  looked  at  thee   and 
smiled.         * 

Thine  every  fancy  seems  to  borrow 
A     sunlight    from    thy    childish 
years, 
Making  a  golden  cloud  of  sorrow, 

A  hope-lit  rainbow  out  of  tears, — 
Thy  heart  is  certain  of  to-morrow. 
Though    'yond    to-day    it  never 
peers. 

I   would   more    natures  were   like 
thine, 
So  innocently  wild  and  free. 
Whose  sad  thoughts,  even,  leap  and 
shine. 
Like  sunny  wavelets  in  the  sea. 
Making  us  mindless  of  the  brine. 
In  gazing  on  the  brilliancy. 


ODE 
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Ibto  the  winrfiine. 
Fan  of  the  light, 

T^repmg  and  flftriiing 
From  mom  till  night ! 


THE  FOUNTAIN 

Glad  of  an  weathers, 
StiU  seeming  best, 

Upward  or  downwaid. 
Motion  thy  rest ; — 


Into  the  moonlight. 
Whiter  than  snow. 

Waring  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow  I 

Into  the  stariighi 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midiught» 

Happy  by  day ! 

Srer  in  motion, 

Kithesome  and  cheeiy, 
Stfll  elimbing  heavenward. 

Never  aweaiy ; — 


FuU  of  a  nature 
Nothing  can  tame. 

Changed  eveiy  moment. 
Ever  the  same ; — 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 
Ceaseless  content. 

Darkness  or  sunshine 
Thy  element; — 

Glorious  fountain  1 

Let  my  heart  he 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  Eke  thee ! 


ODE. 


Jx  the  (dd  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder, 

Hie  Poet*  8  song  with  blood-warm  truth  was  rife ; 
He  saw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 

Hie  outward  sheU  and  akin  of  daily  life. 
Nothhxg  to  him  were  fleeting  time  and  fashion, 

His  soul  was  led  by  the  eternal  law ; 
There  was  in  him  no  hope  of  fame,  no  passion. 

But  with  calm,  godlike  eyes  he  only  saw. 
He  did  not  sigh  o*er  heroes  dead  and  buried, 

Qiief -mourner  at  the  Golden  Age*s  hearse. 
Nor  deem  that  souls  whom  Charon  grim  had  ferried 

Akme  were  fitting  themes  of  epic  verse : 
He  eould  believe  the  promise  of  to-morrow. 

And  feel  the  wondrous  meaning  of  to-day ; 
He  had  a  deeper  faith  in  holy  sorrow 

Than  the  world's  seeming  loss  could  take  away. 
To  know  the  heart  of  aU  thmgs  was  his  duty, 

An  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him  wise, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful  and  conquering  beauty. 

The  soul  of  aU  looked  grandly  from  his  eyes. 
He  gazed  on  aU  within  him  and  without  him, 

He  watched  the  flowing  of  Time's  steady  tide. 
And  AM^pes  of  glory  floated  all  about  him 

And  whisper^  to  him,  and  he  prophesied. 
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Than  all  men  he  more  fearless  was  and  freer. 

And  aU  his  brethren  cried  with  one  aooord, — 
'  Behold  the  holy  man !    Behold  the  Seer ! 

Him  who  hath  spoken  with  the  unseen  Lord  I  * 
He  to  his  heart  with  laige  embrace  had  taken 

The  universal  sorrow  of  mankind,  30 

And,  from  that  root,  a  shelter  never  shaken. 

The  tree  of  wisdom  grew  with  sturdy  rind. 
He  could  interpret  well  the  wondrous  voices 

Which  to  the  calm  and  silent  spirit  come ; 
He  knew  Uiat  the  One  Soul  no  more  rejoices 

In  the  star's  anthem  than  the  insect's  hum. 
He  in  his  heart  was  ever  meek  and  humble. 

And  yet  with  kinglv  pomp  his  numbers  ran* 
As  he  foresaw  how  all  things  false  should  crumble 

Before  the  free,  uplifted  soul  of  man :  49 

And,  when  he  was  made  full  to  overflowing 

With  aU  the  loveliness  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Out  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron  glowing. 

To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest  hearth. 
With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 

To  teach  that  action  was  the  truth  of  thought. 
And,  with  strong  arm  and  purpose  firm  and  steady. 

An  anchor  for  the  drifting  world  he  wrought. 
80  did  he  make  the  meanest  man  partaker 

Of  aU  his  brother-gods  unto  him  gave ;  50 

All  souls  did  reverence  him  and  name  him  Maker, 

And  when  he  died  heaped  temples  on  his  grave. 
And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are  swimming 

Serene  throughout  the  great  deep  infinite 
Of  human  soul,  unwaning  and  undimming. 

To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  at  night. 

n 

But  now  the  Poet  is  an  empty  rhymer 

Who  lies  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass. 
And  fits  his  singing,  like  a  cunning  timer. 

To  all  men's  prides  and  fancies  as  they  pass.  60 

Not  his  the  song,  which,  in  its  metre  holy. 

Chimes  with  the  music  of  the  eternal  stars. 
Humbling  the  tyrant,  lifting  up  the  lowly. 

And  sending  sun  through  the  soul's  prison-ban. 
Maker  no  more, — 0  no !  unmaker  rather, 

For  he  unmakes  who  doth  not  all  put  forth 
The  power  given  freely  by  our  loving  Father 

To  show  the  body's  dross,  the  spirit's  worth. 
Awake  !  great  spirit  of  the  ages  olden  ! 

Shiver  the  mists  that  hide  thy  starry  l3rre,  70 

And  let  man's  soul  be  yet  again  beholden 


N 

ODE  17 

To  thee  for  wings  to  soar  to  her  desire. 
O,  prophesy  no  more  to-morrow*  s  splendour* 

Be  no  more  shamefaced  to  speak  oui  for  Tratht 
Lay  on  her  altar  all  the  gushings  tender. 

The  hope,  the  fire,  the  loving  faith  of  youth ! 
O,  prophniy  no  more  the  Maker's  coming. 

Say  not  his  onward  footsteps  thou  canst  hear 
In  the  dim  void,  like  to  the  awful  humming 

Of  the  great  wings  of  some  new-lighted  sphere  I  80 

O,  prophMy  no  more,  hut  be  the  Poet ! 

This  longing  was  but  granted  unto  thee 
That,  when  all  beauty  thou  couldst  feel  and  know  it^ 

TIttt  beauty  in  its  highest  thou  oouldst  he. 
O  thou  who  meanest  tost  with  sealike  longings. 

Who  diml^  hearest  voices  call  on  thee. 
Whose  soul  IS  overfilled  with  mighty  throngings 

Of  love,  and  fear,  and  glorious  a^ony, 
Tboa  of  the  toil-strung  hands  and  iron  sinews 

And  soul  by  Mother  Earth  with  freedom  fed,  90 

In  whom  the  hero-spirit  yet  continues. 

The  dkd  fiee  nature  is  not  chained  or  dead. 
Arouse !  let  thy  soul  brefJc  in  music-thunder. 

Let  loose  the  ocean  that  is  in  thee  pent» 
Pour  f (Mih  thy  hope,  thy  fear,  thy  love,  thy  wonder* 

And  tell  the  i^|;e  what  all  its  signs  have  meant. 
Where'er  thy  wildered  crowd  of  brethren  jostles. 

Wherever  there  lingers  but  a  shadow  of  wrongf 
There  still  is  need  of  martyrs  and  apostles. 

There  still  are  texts  for  never-dymg  song :  too 

From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring  spirit 

Finds  wider  scope  and  sees  with  clearer  eyes. 
And  thou  in  larger  measure  dost  inherit 

What  made  thy  great  forerunners  free  and  wise.* 
Sit  thou  enthron^  where  the  Poet's  mountain 

Above  the  thunder  lifts  its  silent  peak. 
And  roll  thy  songs  down  like  a  gathering  fountain. 

They  all  may  drink  and  find  the  rest  thev  seek. 
Sing !  there  shall  silence  grow  in  earth  and  heaven, 

A  silence  of  deep  awe  and  wondering ;  xxo 

For,  listening  gladly,  bend  the  angels,  ev/m. 

To  hear  a  mortal  like  an  angel  sing. 

in 

Among  the  toil-worn  poor  my  soul  is  seeking 

For  one  to  bring  the  Maker's  name  to  light,* 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  almighty  speaking 

Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  right. 
Prrarietiea  our  auken  bards  environ ; 

He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide  land 
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Must  string  his  harp  with  chords  of  sturdy  iron 

And  strike  it  with  a  toil-embrownM  hand ;  im  4^ 

One  who  hath  dwelt  with  Nature  well  attended. 

Who  hath  learnt  wisdom  from  her  mystic  books. 
Whose  soul  with  all  her  countless  lives  hath  blended* 

So  that  all  beauty  awes  us  in  his  looks ;  t 

Who  not  with  body's  waste  his  soul  hath  pampered, 

Who  as  the  clear  northwestern  wind  is  free. 
Who  walks  with  Form's  observances  unhampered. 

And  follows  the  One  Will  obediently ;  j 

Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy  summit. 

Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way ;  130 

Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly  plummet,  \ 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay ; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are  working,  ! 

Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking,  i 

One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love ; 
Who  sees  all  stars  that  wheel  their  shining  marches 

Atound  the  centre  fixed  of  Destiny, 
Where  the  encircling  soul  serene  o'er-arches 

The  moving  globe  of  being  like  a  eky ;  140 

Who  feels  that  God  and  Heaven's  great  deeps  are  nearer 

Him  to  whose  heart  his  fellow-man  is  nigh. 
Who  doth  not  hold  his  soul's  own  freedom  dearer 

Than  that  of  all  his  brethren,  low  or  high ; 
Who  to  the  Right  can  feel  himself  the  truer 

For  being  gently  patient  with  the  wrong. 
Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer. 

And  finds  in  Love  the  heart' s-blood  of  his  song ; — 
This,  this  is  he  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting 

To  sing  the  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart,  150 

Too  long  hath  it  been  patient  with  the  grating 

Of  scrannel-pipes,  and  heard  it  misnamed  Art. 
To  him  the  smiling  soul  of  man  shall  listen, 

Laying  awhile  its  crown  of  thorns  aside. 
And  once  again  in  every  eye  shall  glisten 

The  glory  of  a  nature  satisfied. 
His  verse  shall  have  a  great  commanding  motion. 

Heaving  and  swelling  with  a  melody 
Learnt  of  the  sky,  the  river,  and  the  ocean. 

And  all  the  pure,  majestic  things  that  b<^  160 

Awake,  then,  thou  !  we  pine  for  thy  great  presence 

To  Qiake  us  feel  the  som  once  more  sublime. 
We  are  of  far  too  infinite  an  essence 

To  rest  contented  with  the  lies  of  Time. 
Speak  out !  and  lo  I  a  hush  of  deepest  wonder 

Shall  sink  o'er  all  this  many-voicM  scene. 
As  when  a  sudden  burst  of  rattling  thunder 

Shatters  the  blueness  of  a  sky  serene. 


THE  FORLORN 
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THE  FATHERLAND 


Whkbx  is  tlie  true  man's  fatheriand  T 
Is  it  where  he  by  ohanoe  is  bora  T 
Doth  not  the  yeeniiiig  spirit  soora 
In  SDch  scsot  borders  to  be  spanned  7 
Uyes!  his  fatherland  most  be 
As'  the  blue  hearen  wide  and  fxee ! 


Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is. 
Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  T 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  aouTsloireof  home  than  Uiis  T 
<  >  Tea !   his  fetheriand  must  be 
As  the  hfaie  hearen  wide  and  free ! 

Wheie^cr  a  hunan  heart  doth  wear 
Joy^s   myrtle- wreath  or  sorrow's 


Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair. 
There  is  the  trae  man's  birthplace 

grand. 
His  is  a  worid-wide  fatheriand  ! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine. 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  an- 
other,— 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright, 
brother, — 

That   spot  of   earth   is   thine    and 
mine! 

There  is  the  trae  man's  birthplace 
grand. 

His  is  a  worid-wide  fatherland ! 


THE  FORLORN 

Ths  nigfat  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet,  |  The  sharp  storm  cuts  her  forehead 

Sweptby  the  hitler  gusts  of  air,  bare. 

Drives   whistling  doini   the  lonely       And,   piercing   through   her  gar- 
■Creet.  ments  thin. 

And  glazes  on  the  pavement  bare.     Beats  on  her  dirunken  breast,  and 

there 
The  street-lamps  flare  and  straggle       Makes  colder  the  cold  heart  within. 


Thromli  the  grey  sleet-clouds  as  She  lingers  where  a  ruddy  glow 
they  pass.  Streams  outward  through  an  open 

<>r.  governed  by  a  boisterous  whim,    i         shutter. 

Drop  down  and  rustle  on  the  glass.    Adding  more  bitterness  to  woe, 

I     More  loneness  to  desertion  utter. 
One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  giri  ! 

Faces   the   east-wind's   aearohing  One  half  the  cold  she  had  not  felt 
flaws.  •  Until  she  saw  this  gush  of  light 

And,  as  about  her  heart  they  whirl,    ■  Spread  warmly  forth,  and  seem  to 
Her  tattered  cloak  more  tightly  melt 

Its  slow  way  through  the  deadening 
night. 

She  hears  a  woman's  voice  within. 
Singing  sweet  words  her  childhood 
knew. 

And  years  of  misery  and  sin 
Furl  off,  and  leave  her  heaven  blue. 


The  flat  brick  walls  look  cold  and 
bleak. 

Her  bare  feet  to  the  sidewalk  freeze; 
Yet  dares  die  not  a  dielter  seek, 

TboQgh   faint  with   hunger   and 
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Her  freezing  heart,  like  one  who  ainka 
Oatwearied  in  the  drifting  snow. 

Drowses  to  deadly  sleep  and  thinks 
No  longer  of  its  hopeless  woe : 

Old  fields,  and  clear  blue  snnuner  days. 
Old  meadows,  green  with  grass  and 
trees 
That  shimmer  through  the  trembling 
haze 
And  whiten  in  the  western  breeze, 

Old  faces, — all  the  friendly  ^t 
Rises  within  her  heart  asain. 

And  sunshine  from  her  childhood  cast 
Makes  summer  of  the  icy  rain. 

Enhaloed  by  a  mild,  warm  glow, . 

From  all  humanity  apart, 
She  hears  old  footsteps  wandering 
slow 
Through  the  lone  chambers  of  the 
heart. 

Outside  the  porch  before  the  door, 
Her  cheek  upon  the  cold,    hard 
stone, 

She  lies,  no  longer  foul  and  poor, 
No  longer  dreary  and  alone. 


Next  morning  something  heavily 
Against    the    opening    door     did 
weigh. 

And  there,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
A  woman  on  the  threshold  lay. 

A  smile  upon  the  wan  lips  told 
That  she  had  found  a  calm  release. 

And  that,  from  out  the  want  and  cold, 
The  song  had  borne  her  soul   in 
peace. 

For,  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out, 
Sometimes  the  heart  ol  God  takes  in. 

And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  mid  the  world's  loud 
din; 

And  one  of  his  great  charities 
Is  Music,  and  it  doth  not  scorn 

To  close  the  lids  upon  the  eyes 
Of  the  polluted  and  forlorn ; 

Far  was  she  from  her  childhood*  s 
home. 
Farther   in   guilt   had   wandered 
thence. 
Yet  thither  it  had  bid  her  come 
To  die  in  maiden  innocence. 


MIDNIGHT 


Thb  moon  shines  white  and  silent 
On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean. 
O'er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide. 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  billows 
Silently  far  and  wide. 

A  vague  and  starry  magic 
Makes  all  things  mysteries. 

And  lures  the  earth's  dumb  spirit 
Up  to  the  longing  skies, — 

I  seem  to  hear  (Mm  whispers. 
And  tremulous  replies. 

The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 

In  pulses  come  and  go ; 
The  elm-trees'  heavy  shadow 

Weighs  on  the  grass  below ; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance 

The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 


All  things  look  strange  and  mystic. 

The  very  bushes  swell 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motioiiB, 

As  if  beneath  a  spell, — 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  welL 

The  snow  of  deepest  sOence 
O'er  everything  doth  fa]l» 

So  beautiful  and  quiet. 
And  yet  so  like  a  pall, — 

As  if  aU  life  were  ended. 
And  rest  were  come  to  alL 

O  wild  and  wondrous  midnight. 

There  is  a  might  in  thee 
To  make  the  charmM  body 

Almost  like  spirit  be. 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 

Of  immortality ! 


THE  HERITAGE 
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A  PRAYER 


Cod  !  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die, 
Bnt  ratber  wait  until  the  time 

Tb*t  I  sm  grown  in  purity 
Eoooffli  to  enter  toy  pure  clime* 

Tben  taice  me,  I  will  gladly  go» 

So  tbat  my  love  remain  below  ! 

O.leiberatay!    Sheiflbybirth 
What  I'  tluoiigh  death  must  learn 
to  be; 
We  need  ber  more  on  our  ^loor  earth 
Tbaa  thou  canst  need  m  heaven 
withtbee: 


She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 
Must  burst  this  e^th-shell  ere  I  fly. 

■ 

Then,  God,  take  me  !     We  shall  be 
near. 
More    near    than    ever,    each   to 
each: 
Her  ansel  ears  will  find  more  clear 
My    neavenly    than    my   earthly 
speech; 
And  still,  as  I  draw  nigh  to  thee. 
Her  soul  and  mine  shidl  closer  be. 


THE  HERITAGE 


The  rich  man's  bod  inherits  lands. 
And  pQee  of  brick,  and  stone,  and 
goid. 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  aeaice  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares ; 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factoiy 


A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  aof  t  white  hands  could  hardly 


A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
One  acaxoe  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


The  lieh  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toQing  hinds  with  brown  arms 


And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair ; 
•  A  beritige,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  acaiee  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


Wbaidoth  the  poor  man's  son  mherit  7 
Stoat  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 


King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

Whatdoth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Wishes    o'eijoyed    with     humble 

things, 

A'  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 

Content   that   from   employment 

springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labour  sings ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man' s  son  inherit  T 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

G6urage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil 

That  with  all  others  level  stands ; — 
Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands ; 
'  This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy 
I         lands; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  be, 
I  Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 
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O  poor  man*  s  son !  soom  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  heing  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  restfragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 


Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


THE  ROSE :   A  BALLAD 


In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 
'Take  this  rose,'   he  sighed,  /and 
throw  it 

Where  there 's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas. 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 
Take,  O  sea  !  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hunger  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind* 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it. 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 
Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 

And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan. 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward. 

Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 

n 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow. 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand : 
'  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, — 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  T 
Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 


Mine  with  love  forevermore  !  * 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it. 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet. 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 
Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token. 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast. 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petab  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
'  Love  is  thine,  O  heart !  and  surely 

Peace  shaU  also  be  thine  own. 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 

Never  long  can  pine  alone.' 

in 

In  his  tower  sits  the  poet. 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

With  a  whisper  of  delight. 
And  the  moon  m  silence  glideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night 
Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  golden  hair. 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder, 

Kiss  his  moon-lit  forehead  bare. 
*  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power. 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind, 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 
Hope  is  truth, — the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away. 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day.' 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak. 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 
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SONG 


VxoucT  !    sweet  Tiolet ! 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ; 
Are  they  wet 
Eren  yet 
)Vitb  the  thought  of  other  years  ? 
.h  m  ith  ^adnesB  are  they  full, 
r<«r  the  night  ao  beaatifn], 
Kod  longing  for  thoee  far-off  spheres  ? 

Loved  one  of  my  youth  thou  wast. 
Of  my  merry  youth,  lo 

And  I  see, 
Teaxfully, 
KH  the  fair  and  somiy  past. 
All  its  openness  and  truth. 
Ever  bcflh  and  green  in  thee 
A?  the  moss  is  in  the  sea. 

Thy  little  heart,  that  hath  with  love 
Urown  coloured  like  the  sky  above. 
On  which  thou  locAest  ever, — 

Gsn  it  know  20 

All  the  woe 


Of  hope  for  what  retumeth  nerer, 
All  the  sorrow  and  the  longing 
To  these  hearts  of  ours  belonging  7 

Out  on  it !  no  foolish  pining 
For  the  sky 
Dims  thine  eye. 
Or  for  the  stars  so  calmly  shining ; 
Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wheref or  I  long. 
Self-stayed    and    high,    serene    and 
strong,  31 

Not  satisfied  with  hoping — butdivine. 

Violet!    dear  violet! 
Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  Him  who  sent 

thee. 
And  for  the^fulfilling  sense 
Of  that  glad  obedience 
Which  made  thee  all  that  Nature 
meant  thee ! 


ROSALINE 


Tnor  Iook*dst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thioe  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was 

bright 
\i  when  we  mnrmnied  our  troth- 


Kt'oeath  the  thick  stars,  Rosaline  ! 
Tby  hair  was  braided  on  thy  head, 
.\h  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed, 
Xine  eyes  scaree  knew  if  thou  wert 

dead,— 
Bat  my  shrank  heart  knew,  Rosaline  ! 

The  death-watch  ticked  behind  the 

wsH 
The  blackness  nistled  like  a  pall. 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaline ! 
My  hnit  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears : 
The  hds  may  shut  out  fleshly  fears. 
Bat  still  the  s|Mrit  sees  and  hears, — 
Its  eyes  are  Ikfless,  Rosaline ! 


A  wildness  rushing  suddenly, 

A  knowing  some  Ul  shape  is  nigh, 

A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die, — 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosaline  ? 

A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 

A    love    quite    withered     up    and 

gone, 
A  strong  soul  ousted  from  its  throne. 
What  wouldst  thou  further,  Rosaline? 

*Ti8  drear  such  moonless  nights  as 

these. 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon   the 

breeze. 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees. 
And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaline ! 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go. 
With  long  black  garments  trailing 

slow, 
And  plumes  anodding  to  and  fro. 
As  once  I  beard  them,  Rosaline  1 
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Thy  shroud  is  all  of  snowy  white, 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright. 
Gazing  upon  me,  Rosaline  ! 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes. 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise, — 

0  €kxl !  thy  gentle  spirit  tries 
To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosaline  ! 

Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings, 
And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy 

things 
Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings, — 
But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  ! 
The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss. 
The   gravestone   is  overgrown   with 

moss'; 
For  nature  feels  not  any  loss, — 
But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  ! 

1  did  not  know  when  thou  wast  dead ; 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thrilled  through  my  brain  ;  I  would 

have  fled. 
But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosaline  1 
The  sun  rolled  down,  and  very  soon, 
like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stained  with  blood,  and  then 

a  swoon 
Crept  chilly  o*er  me,  Rosaline ! 

The  stars  came  out;  and,  one  by 

one. 
Each  angel  from  his  silver  throne 
Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had 

done: 
I  dared  not  hide  me,  Rosaline ! 


oorp4^ 


I   crouched;     I   feared   thy 

would  cry 
Against  me  to  God's  quiet  sky, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 
To  utter  something,  Rosaline ! 

I  waited  with  a  maddened  grin 
To  hear  that  voice  all  icy  thin 
Slide  forth  and  teU  my  deadly  sin 
To  hell  and  heaven,  Rosaline  !  j 

But  no   voice   came,   and    then   itj 

seemed, 
That,  if  the  very  corpse  had  screamed. 
The  sound  like  sunshine  glad  had 

streamed 
Through  that  dark  stillness,  Rosaline ! 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 
I  screamed  with  horrible  delight. 
And  in  my  brain  an  awful  light 
Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosaline  ! 
It  is  my  curse  !   sweet  memories  fall 
From  me  like  snow, — and  only  all 
Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms, 

crawl 
My  doomed  heart  over,  Rosaline  ! 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine 

eyes. 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories. 
Such  pitjring  foigiveness  lies. 
Than  hate  more  bitter,  Rosaline  ! 
Woe 's  me !  I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  oonld  never  die. 
And  with  mean  clay  in  churchyard 

lie, — 
Would  it  might  be  so,  Rosaline  ! 


A  REQUIEM 


Atb,  pale  and  silent  maiden. 

Gold  as  thou  liest  there. 
Thine  was  the  sunniest  nature 

That  ever  drew  the  air. 
The  wildest  and  most  wayward. 

And  yet  so  gentiy  kind. 
Thou  aeemedst  but  to  body 

A  breath  of  summer  wind. 


Into  the  eternal  shadow 

That  girds  our  life  around. 
Into  the  infinite  silence 

Wherewith  Death's  shore  is  bound, 
Thou  hast  gone  forth,  beloved  ! 

And  I  were  mean  to  weep. 
That  thou  hast  left  Life's  shallows. 

And  dost  possess  the  Deep. 


k 
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Then  fiesi  low  and  aknt. 

Thy  beart  is  odkl  and  stiQ, 
Tbine  tfweB  mxe  shut  forever. 

And  Death  hath  had  his  wiD ; 
He  kyved  Mid  woidd  have  taken, 

I  lovvd  and  would  have  kept. 
We  atzove, — and  he  was  stiODger, 

And  I  faATe  never  wept. 


Let  him  posKSB  thy  body. 
Thy  aool  ia  stfll  with  me, 

More  amny  and  more  gbdaome 
Thaii  it  was  wont  to  be : 

ThT  body  was  a  fetter 

"that  boQiid  me  to  the  flesh. 

Thank  God  that  it  is  broken, 
I  live  afresh! 


Now  I  can  see  thee  deariy ; 

The  dusky  cloud  of  clay. 
That  hid  thy  starry  spirit, 

Is  rent  and  blown  away : 
To  earth  I  give  thy  body. 

Thy  spirit  to  the  sky, 
1  saw  its  bright  wings  growing, 

ibid  knew  that  thou  must  fly. 

Now  I  can  love  thee  truly. 

For  nothing  comes  between 
The  senses  and  the  spirit. 

The  seen  and  the  unseen ; 
lifts  the  eternal  shadow. 

The  silence  bursts  apart. 
And.  the  8oul*s  boundless  future 

Is  present  in  my  heart 


A  PARABLE 


WoBsr  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet, 

Whm  he  gained  the  holy  hill ; 
'  God  has  left  the  earth,'  he  murmured, 

lingers  stilL 


*  God  off  aO  the  okien  prophets, 
WiH  thoo  ipeak  with  men  no  more  ? 

Hav«  I  not  as  truly  served  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  7 


guider  of  my  fathers, 
Lo !  a  humble  heart  is  mine ; 
By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee 
Gnat  thy  servant  but  a  sign  ! ' 


Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 

Xo  land  burst  of  thunder  followed. 
Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air : — 

Bat  the  toft  of  moss  before  him 
Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
horn  out  the  rock*s  hard  bosom. 


'God!     I    thank    thee,'    said    the 
Pttiphet; 
'Hani  of  he 


heart  and  blind  was  I, 


Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 
For  &e  gift  of  prophecy. 

'  Still  thou  s^eakest  with  thy  children 
Freely  as  m  eld  sublime  ; 

Humbleness,  and  love,  and  patience. 
Still  give  empire  over  time. 

'  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature. 
And  had  faith  in  lowly  things. 

Thou    thyself    wouldst    then    have 
sought  me. 
And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

'  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders. 
That  o*er  men  should  give  me  sway; 

Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

'  Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey. 
As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start. 

Ran  to  me  my  little  daughter. 
The  belovM  of  my  heart '; — 

'  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower. 
Like  to  this  as  like  mav  be. 

Which,  beside  my  very  threshold. 
She  had  pluckedand  brought  to 
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SONG 


O  MOOHUOHT  deep  and  tender, 
A  year  and  more  agone. 

Your  mist  of  golden  splendour 
Round  my  betrothal  shone  I 

O  elm-leaves  dark  and  dewy, 
The  very  same  ye  seem. 

The  low  wind  trembles  through  ye. 
Ye  murmur  in  my  dream  ! 

O  river,  dim  with  distance, 
Flow  thus  forever  by. 


A  part  of  my  existenoe 
Within  your  heart  doth  lie  ! 

O  stars,  ye  saw  our  meeting. 
Two  beings  and  one  soul. 

Two  hearts  so  madly  beating 
To  mingle  and  be  whole  ! 

O  happy  night,  deliver 
Her  kisses  back  to  me. 

Or  keep  them  all,  and  give  her 
A  blissful  dream  of  me  ! 


SONNETS 

L    TO  A.  C.  L. 

Trbouoh  suffering  and  sorrow  thou  hast  passed 

To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be : 

They  have  not  taken  sympathy  from  thee. 

Nor  made  thee  any  other  than  thou  wast. 

Save  as  some  tree,  which,  in  a  sudden  blast, 

Sheddeth  those  blossoms,  that  are  weakly  grown. 

Upon  the  air,  but  keepeth  every  one 

Whose  strength  gives  warrant  of  good  fruit  at  last : 

So  thou  hast  shed  some  blooms  of  gaiety. 

But  never  one  of  steadfast  cheerfulness ; 

Nor  hath  thy  knowledge  of  adversity 

Robbed  thee  of  any  taiih  in  happiness. 

But  rather  clearea  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 

How  many  simple  ways  there  are  to  bless. 

II 

What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stripped  of  thee. 
If  thine  eyes  shut  me  out  whereby  I  live. 
Thou,  who  unto  my  calmer  soul  dost  give 
Knowledge,  and  Truth,  and  holy  Mystery, 
Wherein  Truth  mainly  lies  for  those  who  see 
Beyond  the  earthly  and  the  fugitive. 
Who  in  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  believe. 
And  only  in  the  Infinite  are  free  7 
Without  thee  I  were  naked,  bleak,  and  bare 
As  yon  dead  cedar  on  t^e  sea-cliff's  brow ; 
And  Nature's  teachings,  which  come  to  me  now. 
Common  and  beautiful  as  light  and  air. 
Would  be  as  fruitless  as  a  stream  which  still 
Slips  through  the  wheel  of  some  old  ruined  milL 
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III 

I  womj>  not  bAT6  thiB  perfect  lore  of  onn 

Grow  from  a  siofl^  root^  a  aiDgle  Btem, 

Bearing  no  goow  fruit,  bat  only  flowers 

That  idly  hide  liie's  iron  diadem : 

It  dionld  grow  alway  like  that  Eastern  tree 

Whose  limbs  take  root  and  spread  forth  constantly ; 

That  love  for  one,  from  which  there  doth  not  spring 

Wkle  love  for  aU,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 

Not  in  another  world,  as  poets  prate, 

Dwdl  we  ^art  above  the  tide  of  things. 

High  floating  o*er  earth's  clouds  on  faery  wings ; 

Bat  oar  pare  love  doth  ever  elevate 

Into  a  holy  bond  of  brotherhood 

AH  earthly  things,  making  them  pare  and  good. 

IV 

'  Fob  this  trae  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain. 

In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not ; 

I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot, 

My  life-rorings  are  dried  ap  with  boming  pain.' 

Thoa  find' St  it  not  T    I  pray  thee  look  again. 

Look  invfard  throagh  the  depths  of  thine  own  souL 

How  is  it  with  thee  7    Art  thoa  soand  and  whole  t 

Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly  stain  t 

Bs  VOBLV  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 

In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 

Win  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own ; 

Then  wOt  thoa  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes. 

Then  will  pore  light  around  thy  path  be  died. 

And  thou  wUt  nevermore  be  sad  and  lone. 

V.   TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KEATS 

Gbeat  sooL  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room, 
U|4ifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes. 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindky  lustre,  lies 
The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember-gloom : 
Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sudden  bloom 
Of  hope  secore,  to  him  who  lonely  cries. 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies. 
Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain  doom  : 
Yes !  the  few  words  which,  like  great  thunder-drops. 
Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook  doubtfully. 
Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its  might, 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gusSiing  joy  of  light. 
Shall  track  the  etemsl  chor&  of  Destiny, 
After  the  moon*led  pulse  of  ocean  stops.  * 
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VI 

Great  Troths  are  portionB  of  the  booI  of  maa ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity ; 

Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  through  true  heart  raa 

With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me ; 

For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  b^an. 

Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 

That  eveiy  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 

Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free ; 

Slave  18  no  word  of  deathless  lineage  sprang, — 

Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died. 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 

And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  mart3rr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  rung 

Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

VII 

I  ASK  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden  leap 

From  being's  sea,  like  the  isle-seeming  Kraken, 

With  whose  great  rise  the  ooei^n-all  is  shaken 

And  a  heart-tremble  quivers  through  the  deep ; 

Give  me  that  growth  which  some  perchance  deem  sleep, 

Wherewitii  the  steadfast  coral-stems  uprise. 

Which,  by  the  toil  of  gathering  energies. 

Their  upward  way  into  clear  sunshine  keep. 

Until, 'oy  Heaven's  sweetest  influences. 

Slowly  and  slowly  spreads  a  speck  of  green 

Into  a  pleasant  island  in  the  seas. 

Where,  mid  tall  palms,  the  oane-roofed  home  is  seen. 

And  wearied  men  shall  sit  at  sunset's  hour. 

Hearing  the  leaves  and  loving  God's  dear  power. 

VIII.   TO  M.  W.,  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY 

Maiden,  when  such  a  soul  as  thine  is  born. 
The  morning-stars  their  ancient  music  makoy 
And,  jovful,  once  again  their  song  awake» 
Long  silent  now  with  melancholy  scorn ; 
And  thou,  not  mindless  of  so  blest  a  morn, 
By  no  least  deed  its  harmony  shalt  break. 
But  shalt  to  that  high  chime  thy  footsteps  take. 
Through  life's  most  darksome  passes  unforlorn ; 
Therefore  from  thy  pure  faith  thou  shalt  not  faU» 
Therefore  shalt  thou  be  ever  fair  and  free. 
And  in  thine  every  motipn  musical 
As  summer  air,  majestic  as  the  sea, 
A  mystery  to  those  who  creep  and  crawl 
Through  Time,  and  part  it  from  Eternity. 
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IX 

Mt  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die ; 

Albeit  I  aak  no  fairer  life  than  thia, 

'Whose  numbering-dock  is  sUU  thy  gentle  kiBS, 

While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  enlockM  fly, — 

Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 

We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 

No  backward  st^  for  those  who  feel  the  bliss 

Of  Esith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high : 

Lore  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 

Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled,  even, 

To  find,  some  mom,  that  thou  hadst  gone  before ; 

Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too  was  given. 

Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengthen  more  and  more, 

^tat  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  Heaven. 


I  ciAVHOT  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass  away. 

Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 

A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 

A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day ; 

But,  if  Ifaoa  art  to  be  another  ray 

About  the  Sun  of  life,  and  art  to  live 

Free  from  all  of  thee  that  was  fugitive. 

The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay. 

Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  Uiee  so  high. 

Bat  rath»  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man, 

And  more  divine  in  my  humanily. 

As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which  scan 

My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being, 

And  ask  high,  calm-browed  deeds,  with  it  agreeing. 

XI 

Tbsbb  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain. 

Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will ; 

The  seasons  toU  that  it  may  blow  sgain. 

And  summer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 

Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  bom  for  naught ; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died. 

There  hath  been  something  for  trae  freedom  wroaght» 

Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side : 

Toil  on,  then.  Greatness !  thou  art  in  the  right, 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee  wrong ; 

Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight. 

And  so  thou  shslt  be  in  the  worid's  erelong ; 

For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 

From  man's  great  soul  (me  great  thought  hide  away. 
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Xn.   SUB  PONDERE  CRESCIT 

Ths  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day ; 
I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  waung, 
like  a  great  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  breaking, 
And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray. 
Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play. 
And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grinding  thunder* 
That  makes  old  emptinesses  stare  in  wonder ; 
The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 
Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell. 
Resounds  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea. 
And  every  hour  new  signs  of  promise  tell. 
That  the  great  soul  shaJl  once  again  be  free. 
For  high,  and  vet  more  high,  the  murmurs  swell 
Of  inwaid  strife  for  triith  and  liberty. 

XIII 

Belovbd,  in  the  noisy  city  here. 

The  thought  of  thee  can  make  all  turmoil  cease ; 

Around  my  qpirit,  folds  thy  spirit  clear 

Its  stdU,  soft  arms,  and  circles  it  wltii  peace ; 

There  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  or  fear 

In  souls  so  overfilled  with  k>ve*s  increase. 

There  is  no  memory  of  the  bygone  year 

But  growth  in  heart's  and  spirit's  perfect  ease : 

How  hath  our  love,  half  nebulous  at  first. 

Rounded  itself  into  a  full-orbed  sun  ! 

How  have  our  lives  and  wills  (as  haply  erst 

They  were,  ere  this  foiffetfnlness  b^^n) 

Through  all  their  eartmy  distantness  outburst, 

And  melted,  like  two  rays  of  light  in  one  ! 

XIV.    ON  READING  WORDSWORTH'S  SONNETS  IN  DEFENCE 

OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheaveth. 
With  the  majestic  beating  of  his  heart. 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful  part 
Each  sea-wide  bay  and  little  weed  receiveth, —   ^ 
So,  through  his  soul  who  earnestly  believeth. 
Life  from  the  universal  Heart  doth  flow. 
Whereby  some  conquest  of  the  eternal  Woe, 
By  instinct  of  God's  nature,  he  achieveth : 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all-powerful  beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf -like  heart  doth  tide. 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious  duty 
Of  serviqg  Truth,  despised  and  crucified, — 
Happy,  unknowing  sect  or  creed,  to  rest. 
And  feel  God  flow  forover  through  his  breast. 
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XV.  THE  SAME,  CONTINUED 

Qkcb  hftidly  in  a  cycle  blofisometh 
A  flower-like  soul  ripe  with  the  aeeds  of  song, 
A  spint  foreorcUiiiea  to  cope  with  wrong, 
WIkmb  divine  thoughts  are  natural  as  breath, 
MTho  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 
With  starry  words,  that  shoot  prevailing  light 
Into  the  deeps,  and  wither,  witii  the  blight 
Of  serene  Tmth,  the  coward  heart  of  Deatii : 
Woe,  if  such  roirit  thwart  its  errand  high. 
And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  soul  of  man ! 
Yet  one  age  longer  must  true  Culture  lie. 
Soothing  her  bitter  fetters  as  die  can. 
Until  new  messages  of  love  outstart 
At  the  next  beating  of  the  infinite  Heartb 

XVI.  THE  SAME,  CONTINUElJ 

Thx  love  of  all  things  springs  from  love  of  one ; 
Wider  the  souTs  horizon  hourly  grows. 
And  over  it  with  fuller  glory  flows 
The  sky-like  spirit  of  God ;  a  hope  begun 
In  doubt  and  darkness  'neath  a  uurer  sun 
Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth ; 
And  to  the  law  <S  meekness,  faith,  and  ruth. 
By  inward  S3rmpathy,  shaU  all  be  won : 
This  thou  shonldst  know,  who,  from  the  painted  feature 
Of  shifting  Fashion,  couldst  th  v  brethren  turn 
Unto  the  love  of  ever*youthful  Nature, 
And  of  a  beauty  fadeless  and  eteme ; 
f^^nd  always  *t  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
An  old  man  faithless  in  Humanity. 


Vi' 


XVn.   THE  SAME,  CONTINUED 

I  A  POST  cannot  strive  for  despotism ; 
His  haip  falls  shattered ;  for  it  still  must  be 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free. 
And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  barbarism : 
He  who  has  deepest  searched  the  wide  abysm 
Of  that  life-giving  Soul  which  men  call  fate. 
Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  lies  and  hate 
Than  truth  ana  love  is  the  true  atheism : 
Upward  the  soul  forever  turns  her  eyes : 
The  next  hour  always  shames  the  hour  before ; 
One  beauty,  at  its  highest,  prophesies 
That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean  and  poor. 
No  Godlike  thing  knows  aught  of  less  and  less. 
But  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 
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XVIII.   THE  SAME.  CONTINUED 

Thxbxtobb  think  not  the  Past  is  wise  alone, 

For  Yesterday  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 

And  thou  shut  love  it  only  as  the  nest 

Whence  gloty-wingM  things  to  Heaven  have  flown : 

To  the  great  Soul  only  are  all  things  known ; 

Present  and  future  are  to  her  as  past. 

While  she  in  glorious  madness  doth  forecast 

That  perfect  bud,  which  seems  a  flower  full-blown 

To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 

Fuller  and  fuller  with  each  day  and  hour. 

Heartening  the  soul  with  odour  of  fresh  hopes. 

And  longings  high,  and  ffushings  of  wide  power. 

Yet  never  is  or  ^all  be  fully  blown 

Save  in  the  forethought  of  the  Eternal  One. 

XIX.   THE  SAME,  CONCLUDED 

Fab  'yond  this  narrow  x>arapet  of  Time, 
With  eyes  uplift,  the  poet's  soul  should  look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 
One  piying  doubt  to  diake  his  faith  sublime ; 
To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  de^i^ess  of  morning  ;  he  can  see 
Grood  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity. 
Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime ; 
His  soul  should  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar. 
His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high. 
That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 
His  common  look  majestic  as  the  sky. 
And  all  o'erflooded  with  a  light  from  iaTf 
Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 

XX.   TO    M.O.S. 

Maby,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour, 

Mv  love  hath  deepened,  with  my  wiser  sense 

Of  what  in  Woman  is  to  reverence ; 

Thv  clear  heart,  fresh  as  e'er  was  forest-flower. 

Still  opens  more  to  me  its  beauteous  dower ; — 

But  let  praise  hush, — Love  asks  no  evidence 

To  prove  itself  well-placed ;  we  know  not  whence 

It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble  bower : 

We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart, 

Spring  of  all  sweetest  thoughts,  arch  foe  of  blame, 

Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dustjr  mart. 

Pure  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame, — 

This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  our  part    . 

If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 
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XXI 

OoB  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower : 

Its  wingdd  seed  dropped  down  from  ParadiBe, 

And,  nnised  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and  shower, 

Dotii  momently  to  fresher  oeauty  rise : 

To  na  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare. 

Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green. 

Oar  summer  hearts  make  summer's  fullness,  where 

No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen : 

For  nature's  life  in  loye's  deep  life  doth  lie. 

Love, — whose  foigetfulness  is  beauty's  death. 

Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 

Into  the  infinite  freedom  <^>eneth. 

And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow  grate 

The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  palaoe-gate. 

XXn.    IN  ABSENCE 

Thbb  ragged,  wintiy  days  I  scarce  could  bear. 

Did  I  not  know,  that,  in  the  earty  spring, 

When  wild  March  winds  upon  their  errands  sing. 

Thou  wouldst  return,  bursting  on  this  still  air. 

Like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled  from  their  lair. 

They  hunt  up  violets,  and  6ree  swift  brooks 

Fran  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 

Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break  all  care : 

When  drops  with  welcome  rain  the  April  day. 

My  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine  eyes. 

Save  there  the  rain  in  dreamy  clouds  doth  stay. 

As  loath  to  fan  out  of  those  happy  skies ; 

Tet  sore,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to  May, 

That  oomes  with  steady  sun  when  April  dies. 

XXm.    WENDELL  PHILLIPS 

Hi  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold ;  wide 

The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose ; 

He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 

That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes : 

Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 

Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords, 

He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power,  and  gold. 

And,  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery  words. 

Heard  the  cold  seipent  hiss ;  therefore  he  went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 

Fanatio  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 

So  he  ooold  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart. 

And  fed  its  scdemn  pulses  sending  blood 

Throogh  all  the  widespread  veins  of  endless  good. 

L01 
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XXIV.  THE  STREET 

Thv?  pass  me  by  like  ahadows,  oiowds  on  orowds. 
Dim  ghosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  fro. 
Hugging  their  bodies  round  them  like  thin  shrouds 
Wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago : 
They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith,  and  love. 
They  cast  their  hope  of  human-kind  away. 
With  Heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly  strove. 
And  conquered, — and  their  cpirits  turned  to  clay : 
Lo !  how  they  wander  round  the  world,  their  grave. 
Whose  ever-gaping  maw  by  such  is  fed. 
Gibbering  at  living  men,  and  idly  rave, 
'  We,  only,  trulv  live,  but  ye  are  dead.' 
Alas !  poor  fools,  the  anointed  eye  may  trace 
A  dead  soul's  epitaph  in  every  face  I 

XXV 

I  QBniVB  not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes  away 
The  charm  that  Nature  to  my  childhood  worOf 
For,  with  that  insight,  oometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  lief  ore ; 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wings, — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clue  to  spiritual  things. 
And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed  art : 
Flowers  are  not  flowers  unto  the  poet's  eyes. 
Their  beauty  thrills  him  by  an  inward  sense :  . 
He  knows  wat  outward  seemings  are  but  lies. 
Or,  at  the  most,  but  earthly  shi^ows,  whence 
The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  may  guess 
The  presence  of  some  wondrous  heaveminess. 

XXVI.    TO  J.  R.  GIDDpJGS 

GiDDiNOS,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  have  grown 

Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 

And  thou  shalt  ay  be  honouraoly  known. 

As  one  who  bravely  used  his  tcmgue  and  pen. 

As  best  befits  a  freeman, — even  for  those 

To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front  denies 

A  right  to  plead  against  the  lifelong  woes* 

Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Freedom's  skies : 

Fear  nothing,  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right 

Alone  may  do  securely ;  eveiy  hour 

The.  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 

Lose  somewhat  of  their  long-usurpdd  power. 

And  Freedom's  lightest  woni  can  make  them  shiver 

With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever. 
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xxvn 

I  THOUGHT  our  love  at  full,  but  I  did  err ; 

Joy's  wreath  drooped  o'er  mine  eyes ;  I  could  not  see 

That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 

LoTe*s  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter : 

'But,  as  a  mother  feels  her  child  first  stir 

Under  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly 

Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 

Thrm  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from  her ; 

O  mother  of  our  angel  child !  twice  dear ! 

Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  stall,  I  wis. 

Her  tender  radiance  shall  infold  us  here, 

Etcq  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward  bliss. 

Threads  the  vend  glooms  of  space  without  a  fear» 

To  print  on  farthest  stare  her  pitying  kiss. 
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my  heart  hath  wiser  grown  or  not. 
In  these  three  jrears,  since  I  to  thee  inscribed, 
Mine  own  betrothed,  the  firstlings  of  my  muse, — 
Poor  windfalls  of  unripe  experience. 
Young  buds  plucked  hastily  oy  childish  hands 
Not  patient  to  await  more  fuU-blown  flowers, — 
At  feast  it  hath  seen  more  of  life  and  men. 
And  pondered  more,  and  grown  a  shade  more  sad ; 
Yet  with  no  loss  of  hope  or  settled  trust 
In  the  ben^Bpuiess  of  that  Providence  xo 

Which  shapes  from  out  our  elements  awry 
The  grace  and  order  that  we  wonder  at. 
The  mystic  hannony  of  right  and  wrong. 
Both  woiking  out  His  wisdom  and  our  good : 
A  tnist.  Beloved,  chiefly  learned  of  thee. 
Who  hast  that  gift  of  patient  tenderness. 
The  instinotiYe  wisdom  of  a  woman's  heart 
They  tdl  us  that  our  land  was  made  for  song. 
With  its  huge  riven  and  sky-pieroing  peaks, 
Its  aealike  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts,  ao 

Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies  wide. 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  tribes  extinct. 
But  Poesv  springs  not  from  rocks  and  woods ; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  are  the  human  heart, 
And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  kiathsome  man  that  blasts  the  sight 
Than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and  shore 
Between  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
AH  naticms  have  their  message  from  on  high. 
Each  the  mesnah  of  some  central  thought,  30 
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For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Man : 
One  has  to  teaoh  that  labour  is  divine ; 
Another  Freedom ;  and  another  Mind ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just. 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  alL 

Are,  then,  our  woods,  our  mountains,  and  our  streams. 

Needful  to  teach  our  poets  how  to  sing  ? 

O  maiden  rare,  far  other  thoughts  were  ours. 

When  we  have  sat  by  ocean's  foaming  maige. 

And  watched  the  waves  leap  roaring  on  the  rocks. 

Than  young  Leander  and  his  Hero  had. 

Gazing  from  Sestos  to  the  other  shore. 

The  moon  looks  down  and  ocean  worships  her. 

Stars  rise  and  set,  and  seasons  come  and  go 

Even  as  they  did  in  Homer's  elder  time, 

But  we  behold  them  not  with  Grecian  eyes : 

Then  they  were  types  of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

But  now  of  freedom,  unconfined  and  pure. 

Subject  alone  to  Order's  higher  law. 

What  cares  the  Russian  serf  or  Southern  slave 

Though  we  should  speak  as  man  spake  never  yet 

Of  gleaming  Hudson's  broad  magnificence. 

Or  green  Niagara's  never-ending  roar  ? 

Our  countiy  hath  a  gosoel  of  her  own 

To  preach  and  practise  before  all  the  world, — 

The  freedom  and  divinity  of  man. 

The  glorious  claims  of  human  brotherhood, — 

Which  to  pay  noblv,  as  a  freeman  should. 

Gains  the  sole  wealth  that  will  not  fly  away, — 

And  the  soul's  fealty  to  none  but  God. 

These  are  realities,  which  make  the  shows 

Of  outward  Nature,  be  they  ne'er  so  grand, 

Seem  small,  and  worthless,  and  contemptible. 

These  are  the  mountain-summits  for  our  bards. 

Which  stretch  far  upward  into  heaven  itself. 

And  give  such  widespread  and  exulting  view 

Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  onward  destiny. 

That  shrunk  Parnassus  to  a  molehill  dwindles. 

Our  new  Atlantis,  like  a  morning-star. 

Silvers  the  mirk  face  of  slow-vielding  Night, 

The  herald  of  a  fuller  truth  than  yet 

Hath  gleamed  upon  the  uprused  face  of  Man 

Since  the  earth  glittered  in  her  stainless  prime, — 

Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 

Drew  wondrous  melodies  from  Memnon  huge. 

Yea,  draws  them  still,  though  now  he  sit  waist-deep 

In  the  ingulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand. 

And  look  across  the  wastes  of  endless  grey. 
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Sole  wreck,  where  onoe  his  hundred-gated  Thebes 

Pioiied  with  her  mighty  hum  the  oahn,  bine  heaven :  80 

ShaO  the  doll  stone  pay  grateful  orisons. 

And  we  till  noonday  oar  the  splendour  out. 

Lest  it  reproach  and  chide  our  sluggard  hearts, 

Wann-nestled  in  the  down  of  Prqudioe, 

And  be  content,  though  clad  with  angel-wings, 

Cloee-clipped,  to  hep  about  from  perch  to  perch. 

In  paltiy  cages  of  dead  men's  dead  thoughts  ? 

O,  rather,  hke  the  Bk3rlark,  soar  and  sing. 

And  let  our  gushing  songs  befit  the  dawn 

And  soniise,  and  the  yet  unshaken  dew  90 

"Ryiintniiip  the  chslioe  of  each  full-blown  hope. 

Whose  bfithe  front  turns  to  greet  the  growing  day  t 

Never  had  poets  such  high  call  before. 

Never  can  poets  hope  for  higher  one. 

And,  if  they  be  but  faithful  to  their  trust. 

Earth  will  remember  them  with  love  and  joy. 

And  O,  far  better,  Ood  will  not  forget. 

For  he  who  settles  Freedom's  principles 

Writes  the  death-warrant  of  all  trjnranny ; 

Who  speaks  the  truth  stabs  Falsehood  to  the  hearty  100 

And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremble  more 

Than  ever  Brutus  with  his  di^ser  could. 

Wait  for  no  hints  from  wAteruSB  or  woods. 

Nor  dream  that  tales  of  red  men,  brute  and  fierce. 

Repay  the  finding  of  this  Western  World, 

Or  needed  half  tSb  globe  to  give  them  birth : 

Spirit  supreme  of  Freedom  !  not  for  this 

Did  great  Columbus  tame  his  eagle  soul 

To  jostle  with  the  daws  that  perch  in  courts ; 

Not  for  this,  friendless,  on  an  unknown  sea,  no 

Coping  with  mad  waves  and  more  mutinous  spirits* 

BattM  he  with  the  dreadful  ache  at  heart 

Which  tempts,  with  devilish  subtleties  of  doubt. 

The  hermit  gf  that  loneliest  solitude. 

The  silent  desert  of  a  great  New  Thought ; 

Though  loud  I^agara  were  to-day  struck  dumb. 

Yet  would  this  cataract  of  boiling  life 

Rush  plunging  on  and  on  to  endless  deeps. 

And  utter  thunder  till  the  worid  shall  cease, — 

A  thunder  worthy  of  the  poet*s  song,  120 

And  which  alone  can  fill  it  with  true  life. 

The  high  evangel  to  our  countiy  granted 

Could  make  apostles,  jrea,  with  tongues  of  fire. 

Of  hearts  han-daikened  back  aoain  to  clay ! 

*Tis  the  soul  only  that  is  nationu. 

And  he  who  pays  true  loyalty  to  that 

Alone  oao  olaam  the  wreath  of  patriotism. 
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Beloved !  if  I  wander  far  and  oft 
From  that  which  I  beUeve,  and  feel*  and  know,  ' 

Thoa  wilt  foxgive,  not  with  a  sorrowing  heart,  x  j 

But  with  a  strengthened  hope  of  better  things ;  I 

Knowing  that  I,  though  often  blind  and  false 
To  those  I  love,  and  O,  more  false  than  all 
Unto  myself,  have  been  most  true  to  thee. 
And  that  whoso  in  one  thing  hath  been  true 
Can  be  ae  true  in  alL    Therefore  thy  hone 
May  yet  not  prove  unfruitful,  and  thy  love 
Meet,  day  by  day,  witii  leas  unworthy  thanks. 
Whether,  as  now,  we  journey  hand  in  hand,  j 

Or,  parted  in  the  body,  yet  are  one  x^ 

In  spirit  and  the  love  of  holy  things. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  BRITTANY 

PART  FIBST 


Faib  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret, — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet*s  soul  might  start, 

Musing  of  old  loves  while  the  moon  doth  set : 
Her  hair  was  not  more  ^Bunny  than  her  heart. 

Though  like  a  natural  golden  coronet 
It  circled  her  dear  h^bd  with  careless  art. 

Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  fain  have  lent 

To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  ornament. 


II 

His  loved  one's  eyes  could  podt  ever  speak. 
So  kind,  so  dewy,  and  so  deep  were  hers, — 

But,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrase,  too  weak. 
Their  glad  refleoticm  in  his  spirit  blurs ; 

As  one  may  see  a  dream  dissdve  and  break 
Out  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs, 

like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to  bless 

The  mortal  who  revealed  her  lovdiness. 
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She  dwelt  forever  in  a  region  bright^ 

Peopled  with  living  fancies  of  her  own. 
Where  naught  oonld  oome  bat  visions  of  delight* 

Far»  fayr  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan : 
A  summer  dond  thrilled  through  with  rosy  light. 

Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone. 
Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 
A  golden  edge  from  some  unsetting  son. 

IV 

Tbe  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is  poor, — 
God  Uenes  want  with  larger  fljrmpathies, — 

Love  enters  gladKest  at  the  humble  door. 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his  eyes ; 

So  Maigaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore. 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience  wise. 

For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's  child, 

A  lily  chanoe-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 

V 

There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 

But  she  its  fragrant  bosom-secret  knew. 
Nor  any  but  to  Iwr  would  freely  yiekl 

Some  graoe  that  in  her  soul  took  root  and  ^rew : 
Nature  to  hm  glowed'  ever  new-revealed, 

AD  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning  dew. 
And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet  eyes 
That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 

VI 

O,  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  light. 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  added  glow. 

To  wik  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight. 

And  part  of  memorjr's  best  contentment  grow  ! 

O,  how  h^  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's  right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome  go» 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 

Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  chosen  home ! 

vn 
None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straightway  thought 

Of  an  the  sreenest  depths  of  country  cheer. 
And  into  each  one's  hoMt  was  freshly  brought 

What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of  year. 
So  was  her  eveiy  look  and  motion  fraught 

With  out-of-door  delights  and  forest  lere ; 
Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 
Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  Sprins  thM  «be. 
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vm 
Ib  love  learned  only  oat  of  poets'  books  ? 

Is  there  not  somewhat  in  the  dropping  flood. 
And  in  the  nonneiies  of  silent  nooks, 

And  in  the  murmured  longing  of  the  wood. 
That  could  make  Maigaret  dream  of  love-lorn  looks. 

And  stir  a  thrilling  mystery  in  her  blood 
More  trembly  secret  thsji  Aurora's  tear 
Shed  in  the  bosom  of  an  egiatere  ? 

•  IX 

Fall  many  a  sweet  forewarning  hath  the  mind. 
Full  many  a  whispering  of  vague  desire. 

Ere  comes  the  nature  destined  to  unbind 
Its  viigin  zone,  and  all  its  deeps  insfpire, — 

Low  stirrings  in  the  leaves,  before  the  wind 
Wake  all  the  green  strings  of  the  forest  lyre. 

Faint  heatinss  in  the  calyx,  ere  the  rose 

Its  warm  voluptuous  breast  doth  all  unclose. 

X  ^     • 

Long  in  its  dim  recesses  pines  the  spirit, 

Wildered  and  dark,  despairingly  alone ; 
Though  many  a  shape  of  beauty  wander  near  it. 

And  many  a  wild  and  half -remembered  tone 
Tremble  from  the  divine  abyss  to  cheer  it, 

Yet  still  it  knows  that  there  is  only  one 
Before  whom  it  can  kneel  and  tribute  bring. 
At  once  a  happy  vassal  and  a  king. 

XI 

To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it  is. 
To  seek  one  nature  that  is  always  new. 

Whose  glance  is  warmer  than  another's  kiss. 
Whom  we  can  bare  our  inmost  beauty  to. 

Nor  feel  deserted  afterwards, — for  this 
But  with  our  destined  co-mate  we  can  do, — 

Such  longing  instinct  fills  the  mighty  scope 

Of  the  young  soul  with  one  mysterious  hope. 

• 

xn 
So  Margaret's  heart  grew  brimming  with  the  lore 

Of  love's  enticing  secrets ;   and  although 
She  had  found  none  to  cast  it  down  before. 

Yet  oft  to  Fancy's  chapel  she  would  go 
To  pay  her  vows,  and  count  the  rosary  o'er 

Of  her  love's  promised  graces : — haply  so 
Miranda's  hope  nad  pictured  Ferdinand 
Long  ere  the  gaunt  wave  tossed  him  on  the  strand. 
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A  new-nuule  star  that  swims  the  lonely  gloom, 
Unwedded  yet  and  longing  for  the  son. 

Whose  heams,  the  bride-gifts  of  the  lavish  groom. 
Blithely  to  crown  the  virgin  planet  ran. 

Her  being  was,  watching  to  see  the  bloom 
Of  love's  fresh  sanrise  roofing  one  by  one 

Its  clonds  with  gold,  a  triomph-arch  to  be 

For  him  who  came  to  hold  her  heart  in  fee. 


Not  far  from  Margaret's  cottage  dwelt  a  knight 
Of  the  iMOud  Templars,  a  sworn  celibate. 

Whose  heart  in  secret  fed  upon  the  light 

And  dew  of  her  ripe  beauty,  throng  the  grate 

Of  his  close  vow  catching  what  gleams  he  might 
Of  the  free  heaven,  and  cursing  all  too  late 

The  cruel  faith  whose  black  walls  hemmed  him  in 

And  turned  life's  crowning  bliss  to  deadly  sin. 

iv 

For  he  had  met  her  in  the  wood  by  chance. 
And,  having  drunk  her  beauty's  wildenng  spell. 

His  heart  shook  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance 
That  quivers  in  a  breeze's  sudden  swell. 

And  thenceforth,  in  a  cloae*inf olded  trance. 
From  mistily  golden  deep  to  deep  he  fell ; 

Tin  earth  did  waver  and  fade  far  away 

Beneath  the  hope  in  whoso  warm  arms  he  lay. 

XVI 

A  dark,  proud  man  he  was,  whose  half -blown  youth 

Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening. 
Leaving  a  few  that  with  more  winning  ruth 

Trembling  around  grave  manhood's  stem  might  cling. 
Mope  sad  ihui  cheery,  making,  in  good  sooth. 

Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn  ^ring : — 
A  twilight  nature,  bnuded  light  and  gloom, 
A  youta  half-smiling  by  an  open  tomb. 

xvn 
Fair  as  an  angel,  who  yet  inly  wore 

A  wrinkled  heurt  foreboding  his  near  fall ; 
Who  saw  him  alway  wished  to  know  him  more. 

As  if  he  were  some  fate's  defiant  thrsO 
And  nursed  a  dreacfod  secret  at  his  core ; 

little  he  loved,  but  power  the  most  of  all. 
And  that  he  seemed  to  scorn,  as  one  who  knew 
By  what  foul  paths  men  choose  to  crawl  thereta 

03 
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xvm 
He  had  been  noble,  but  some  great  deceit 

Had  tamed  his  better  instinot  to  a  vice : 
He  strove  to  think  the  world  was  all  a  cheat. 

That  power  and  fame  were  cheap  at  any  price. 
That  the  sore  way  of  being  shortly  great 

Was  even  to  play  life's  game  with  loaded  dice. 
Since  he  had  tried  the  honest  play  and  found  ^ 
That  vice  and  virtue  differed  but  in  sound. 


Tet  Maiffaret's  sight  redeemed  him  for  a  space 
From  his  own  thraldom ;  man  could  never  be 

A  hypocrite  when  first  such  maiden  grace 
Smiled  in  upon  his  heart ;  the  agony 

Of  wearing  all  day  loog  a  lying  face 
Fen  lightly  from  him,  and,  a  moment  free. 

Erect  with  wakened  faith  his  spirit  stood 

And  scorned  the  weakness  of  his  demon-mood. 


Like  a  sweet  wind-harp  to  him  was  her  thought. 
Which  would  not  let  the  common  air  come  near» 

Tin  from  its  dim  enchantment  it  had  caught 
A  musical  tenderness  that  brimmed  his  ear 

With  sweetness  more  ethereal  than  aught 
Save  sQver-dropping  snatches  that  whilere 

Rained  down  from  some  sad  ansel's  faithful  harp 

To  cool  her  fatten  lover's  angniwi  sharp. 


Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  den 
Hiffh  overarehdd  with  the  leafy  sweep 

Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose  gnarled  roots  there  fell 
A  dender  ritt  that  sung  itself  adeep 

Where  its  continuous  toil  had  scooped  a  wett 
To  please  the  f  aiiy  folk ;  breathlessly  deep 

The  stillnesB  was,  save  when  the  dreaming  brook 

From  its  smatt  urn  a  drizzly  murmur  shook. 

xxn 
The  wooded  hills  sloped  upward  att  around 

With  gradual  rise,  and  made  an  even  rim. 
So  that  it  seemed  a  mighty  casque  unbound 

From  some  huge  Titan's  brow  to  lighten  him, 
Afles  ago,  and  Mt  ^ipon  the  ground. 

Where  the  slow  sou  had  mossed  it  to  the  brim, 
TBI  after  countless  centuries  it  grew 
Into  this  dell,  the  haunt  of  noontide  dew. 
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xxni 
Dim  vistas,  sprinkled  o'er  with  san-fleoked  green. 

Wound  through  the  thickset  trunks  on  every  side. 
And,  toward  the  west,  in  fancy  might  be  seen 

A  Gothic  window  in  its  blazina  pride. 
When  the  lofw  son,  two  arching  dms  between. 

Lit  up  the  leaves  beyond,  which,  autumn-dyed 
With  lavish  hues,  would  into  splendour  start, 
the  laboured  panes  of  richest  art. 


XXIV 

Here,  leaning  once  against  the  old  oak's  trunk, 
Moidred,  for  such  was  the  young  Templar's  name. 

Saw  Margaret  come ;  unseen,  the  falcon  shrunk 
From  the  meek  dove ;  sharp  thrills  of  tingling  flame 

Made  him  forget  that  he  was  vowed  a  monk. 
And  an  the  outworks  of  his  pride  o*ercame : 

Flooded  he  seemed  with  bright  delicious  pain. 

As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brain. 

XXV 

Such  power  hath  beauty  and  frank  innocence : 

A  flower  bk>omed  forth,  that  sunshine  glad  to  bless. 

Even  from  his  love's  long  leafless  stem ;  the  sense 
Of  exila  hook  Hope's  happy  realm  grew  less. 

And  thoughts  of  childish  peace,  he  Imew  not  whence. 
Thronged  round  his  heart  with  many  an  old  caress, 

Mdting  the  frost  there  into  pearly  dew 

That  mirrored  back  his  nature's  moming-blue. 

XXVI 

She  turned  and  saw  him,  but  she  felt  no  dread. 

Her  purity,  like  adamantine  mail. 
Did  so  eooircle  her ;  and  yet  her  head 

She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair  her  veil, 
^iroqgh  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lustre  spread. 

Then  laded,  and  anon  she  stood  all  pale. 
As  snow  o'er  which  a  blush  of  northern-light 
Suddenly  reddens,  and  as  soon  grows  white. 

• 

xxvn 
She  thought  of  Tristrem  and  of  Landlot, 

Of  aD  her  dreams,  and  of  kind  fairies'  might, 
And  how  that  dell  was  deemed  a  haunted  spot, 

Until  there  grew  a  mist  before  her  sight. 
And  where  the  present  was  she  h^  f  oigot, 

Bome  backward  through  the  realms  of  old  delight,— 
Then,  starting  up  awake,  she  would  have  gone. 
Yet  almost  wished  it  might  not  be  akma 


*• 
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XXVIU 

How  they  went  home  together  through  the  wood. 
And  how  all  life  seemed  fooussed  into  one 

Thought-dazzling  spot  that  set  ablaze  the  blood» 
What  need  to  teU  7    Fit  language  there  is  none 

For  the  heart's  deepest  things.    Who  ever  wooed 
As  in  his  boyish  hope  he  would  have  done  ? 

For,  when  the  soul  is  fullest,  the  hushed  tongue 

Voicelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung. 

XXIX 

But  all  things  carry  the  heart's  messages 
And  know  it  not^  nor  doth  the  heart  well  know. 

But  Nature  hath  her  will ;  even  as  the  bees, 
BUthe  go-betweens,  fly  singing  to  and  fro 

Wilh  the  fruit-quickening  pollen ; — hard  if  these 
Found  not  some  all  unthought-of  way  to  show 

Their  secret  each  to  each ;  and  so  they  did. 

And  one  heart's  flower-dust  into  the  other  sUd. 

XXX 

Toung  hearts  are  free ;  the  selfish  world  it  is 
That  turns  them  miserly  and  cold  as  stone. 

And  makes  them  dutch  their  fingers  on  the  bliss 
Which  but  in  giving  truly  is  their  own ; — 

She  had  no  dreams  of  barter,  asked  not  his, 
But  gave  hers  freely  as  she  would  have  thrown 

A  rose  to  him,  or  as  Uukt  rose  gives  forth 

Its  generous  fragrance,  thoughtless  of  its  worth. 

XXXI 

Her  summer  nature  felt  a  need  to  bless. 
And  a  like  longing  to  be  blest  again ; 

So,  from  her  sky-like  spirit,  gentleness 
Dropt  ever  like  a  sunlit  faJl  of  rain. 

And  his  beneath  drank  in  the  bright  caress 
As  thirstily  as  would  a  parchM  plain. 

That  long  hath  watched  the  showers  of  sloping  grey 

For  ever,  ever,  falling  far  away. 

0 

xxxn 

How  should  she  dream  of  iU  ?  the  heart  filled  quite 
With  sunshine,  like  the  shepherd' s-clock  at  noon. 

Closes  its  leaves  around  its  warm  deUght ; 
Whate'er  in  life  is  harsh  or  out  of  tune 

Is  all  shut  out,  no  boding  shade  of  blight 
Can  pierce  the  opiate  ether  of  its  swoon : 

Love  is  but  blind  as  thoughtful  justice  is. 

But  naught  can  be  so  wanton-blind  as  bliss. 
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xxxin 
All  beaaty  and  all  life  he  was  to  her ; 

She  questioned  not  his  love,  she  only  knew 
That  she  loved  him,  and  not  a  palse  could  stir 

In  her  whole  frune  but  quivered  through  and  through 
With  this  glad  thought,  and  was  a  minister 

To  do  hun  fealty  and  service  true. 
Like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the  strand. 

xxxrv 

O  dewy  dawn  of  love  !  O  hopes  that  are 

Hung  high,  like  the  cliff-swallow's  perilous  nest. 

Most  like  to  fall  when  fullest,  and  that  jar 
With  every  heavier  billow  !    O  unrest 

Than  balmiest  deeps  of  quiet  sweeter  far  ! 

How  did  ye  triumph  now  in  Margaret's  breast, 

M^ing  it  readier  to  shrink  and  start 

Than  quivering  gold  of  the  pond-lily's  heart ! 

XXXV 

Here  let  us  pause :  O,  would  the  soul  might  ever 

Achieve  its  immortality  in  youth, 
When  nothing  yet  hath  damped  its  high  endeavour 

After  the  starry  eneigy  of  truth  ! 
Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  sever 

This  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  days  unruth 
That  sometime  come  to  all,  for  it  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 

FART   SECOND 
I 

As  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green. 

Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  cave, 
Kor  knows  what  precipice  or  pit  unseen 

May  yawn  before  him  with  its  sudden  grave. 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  forward  lean. 

Dreaming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a  wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  chasm,  he  knows  not  where ; 

n 
So,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of  love. 

We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part ; 
And,  though  the  horror  of  it  well  may  move 

An  impulse  of  repugnance  in  the  heart. 
Yet  let  us  think,  that,  as  there's  naught  above 

The  all-embracing  atmosphere  of  Art, 
So  also  there  is  naught  that  falls  below 
Her  generous  reach,  though  grimed  with  guilt  and  woe. 
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ni 
Her  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lories  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore. 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast,  and  withstood. 

Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have  store ; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  selfsame  blood. 

And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel-nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

IV 

It  ever  is  weak  falsehood's  destiny 
That  her  thick  mask  turns  crystal  to  let  through 

The  unsuspicious  eyes  of  honesty ; 

But  Margaret's  heart  was  too  sincere  and  true 

Aught  but  plain  truth  and  faithfulness  to  see. 
And  Morared's  for  a  time  a  little  grew 

To  be  like  hers,  won  by  the  mild  reproof 

Of  those  kind  eyes  that  kept  all  douot  aloof. 

v 
FoU  oft  they  met,  as  dawn  and  twilight  meet 

In  northern  climes ;  she  full  of  growing  day 
As  he  of  darkness,  which  before  her  feet 

Shrank  gradual,  and  faded  quite  away. 
Soon  to  return ;  for  power  had  made  love  sweet 

To  him,  and,  when  his  will  had  gained  fidl  sway^ 
The  taste  began  to  pall ;  for  never  power 
Can  sate  the  hungiy  socd  beyond  an  hour. 

VI 

He  fell  as  doth  the  tempter  ever  fall. 
Even  in  the  giuning  of  his  loathsome  end ; 

God  doth  not  woric  as  man  works,  but  makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness  tend ; 

Let  him  judge  Margaret !    If  to  be  the  thrall 
Of  love,  and  faith  too  generous  to  defend 

Its  very  Hf e  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin, 

What  hope  of  grace  may  the  seducer  win  7 

vn 
Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 

On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man, 
She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies. 

Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban. 
Seeking  tiiat  refuge  because  foulest  vice 

More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  ^an 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more  free 
To  enter  Heaven  than  thou  wilt  ever  be  ! 
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vm 
Thoo  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 

With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rade  hair 
Diy  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sitt'st  at  meat 

With  him  who  made  her  snoh,  and  speak*  st  him  fair, 
LeaTing  God*s  wandering  lamh  the  while  to  bleat 

Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air ; 
ThoQ  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 
And  haggard  than  a  vioe  to  look  upon. 

IX 

Now  many  months  flew  by,  and  weaty  grew 

To  Margaret  the  siff  ht  of  happy  things ; 
Blight  feQ  on  aU  her  flowers,  instead  of  dew ; 

Shut  round  her -heart  were  now  the  joyous  wings 
Wherewith  it  wont  to  soar ;  yet  not  untrue. 

Though  tempted  much,  her  woman's  nature  clings 
To  its  fist  pure  belief,  and  with  sad  eyes 
Looks  backward  o'er  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

X 

And  BO,  though  altered  Mordred  came  less  oft, 
And  winter  frowned  where  spring  had  laughed  before 

In  his  strange  cr^es,  yet  half  her  sadness  dorod. 
And  in  her  silent  patience  loved  him  more : 

SoROw  had  made  h^  soft  heart  yet  more  soft^ 
And  a  new  life  within  her  own  she  bore 

Whieh  made  her  tenderer,  as  she  felt  it  move 

Beneath  her  breast,  a  refuge  for  her  love. 

XI 

This  babe,  she  thought,  would  surely  bring  him  back* 

And  be  a  IxMid  forever  them  between ; 
Before  its  eyes  the  sullen  tempest-rack 

Would  fade,  and  leave  the  face  of  heaven  serene ; 
And  love's  return  doth  more  than  fill  the  lack. 

Which  in  his  absence  withered  the  heart's  green : 
And  yet  a  dim  foreboding  still  would  flit 
Between  her  and  her  hope  to  da^en  it. 

xn 
She  could  not  figure  forth  a  happy  fate. 

Even  for  this  life  from  heaven  so  newly  come ; 
The  earth  must  needs  be  doublv  desolate 

To  him  scarce  parted  from  a  fairer  home : 
Such  boding  heavier  on  her  bosom  sate 

One  oJght,  as,  standing  in  the  twilight  gloam. 
She  stiBined  her  eyes  beyond  that  dizzy  verge 
At  whose  foot  faintly  breaks  the  future's  suige. 
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xui 
Poor  little  spirit !  naught  but  shame  and  woe 

Nmse  the  sick  heart  whose  lifeblood  nurses  thine : 
Yet  not  those  only ;  loTe  hath  triumphed  so. 

As  for  thy  sake  makes  sorrow  more  divine : 
And  yet,  though  thou  be  pure,  the  world  is  foe 

To  purity,  if  bom  in  such  a  shrine ; 
And,  having  trampled  it  for  struggling  thence. 
Smiles  to  itself,  and  calls  it  Providence. 

XIV 

As  thus  she  mused,  a  shadow  seemed  to  rise 
From  out  her  thought,  and  turn  to  dreariness 

All  blissful  hopes  and  sunny  memories. 
And  the  quick  blood  would  curdle  up  and  press 

About  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  shut  its  eyes 
And  hush  itseJf ,  as  who  with  shuddering  guess 

Harics  through  the  gloom  and  dreads  e'en  now  to  feel 

Through  his  hot  breast  the  icy  slide  of  steeL 

XV 

But,  at  that  heart-beat*  while  in  dread  she  was. 
In  the  low  wind  the  honeysuckles  gleam, 

A  dewy  thrill  flits  through  i&ke  heavy  grass. 
And,  looking  forth,  she  saw,  as  in  a  dream, 

Within  the  wood  the  moonlight's  shadowy  mass : 
Night's  starry  heart  veaming  to  hers  dotii  seem. 

And  the  deep  dky,  full-hearted  with  the  moon. 

Folds  round  her  aJl  the  happiness  of  June. 

XVI 

What  fear  could  face  a  heaven  and  earth  like  this  7 
What  silveriest  cloud  could  hang  'neath  such  a  sky  T 

A  tide  of  wondrouB  and  unwonted  oliss 
Rolls  back  through  all  her  pulses  suddenly. 

As  if  some  seraph,  who  had  learned  to  kiss 
From  the  fair  daughters  of  the  world  gone  by. 

Had  wedded  so  his  fallen  light  with  hers. 

Such  sweet,  strange  joy  through  soul  and  body  stir& 

xvn 
Now  seek  we  Mordred :  he  who  did  not  fear 

The  crime,  yet  fears  the  latent  consequence : 
If  it  should  reach  a  brother  Templar's  ear. 

It  haply  might  be  made  a  good  pretence 
To  cheat  him  of  the  hope  he  held  most  dear ; 

For  he  had  spared  no  thought's  or  deed's  expense. 
That  by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to  clip 
Its  darling  bride, — the  high  grandmastership. 
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XVIII 

Tho  apatiiy,  ere  a  crime  xeaolved  is  done. 

Is  acuoe  lees  dreadful  than  remorse  for  crime ; 

By  no  aUorement  can  the  soul  be  won 
Aom  brooding  o*er  the  weary  creep  of  time ; 

Hordred  stole  forth  into  the  happy  son, 
Strivinff  to  hum  a  scrap  of  Breton  rhjrme. 

Bat  the  wy  stmck  him  speechless,  and  he  tried 

Iii  vain  to  summon  up  his  callous  pride. 


Iii  the  courtyaxd  a  fountain  leaped  alway, 
A  Triton  blowing  jewels  through  his  sheU 

Into  the  sunshine ;  Mordred  turned  away. 
Weary  because  tiie  stone  foce  did  not  tell 

Of  weariness,  nor  could  he  bear  to-day. 

Heartsick,  to  hear  the  patient  sink  and  swell 

Of  winds  among  the  leaves,  or  golden  bees 

Drowsily  humming  in  the  orange-trees. 

XX 

AH  httppy  sights  and  sounds  now  came  to  him 
Like  a  reproach :  he  wandered  far  and  wide. 

Following  tne  lead  of  his  unquiet  whim. 
But  still  there  went  a  something  at  his  side 

That  made  the  cool  breeze  hot,  the  sunshine  dim ; 
It  would  not  flee,  it  could  not  be  defied. 

He  ooold  not  see  it,  but  he  felt  it  there. 

By  the  damp  chill  that  crept  among  his  hair. 

XXI 

Day  wore  at  last ;  the  evening-star  arose. 
And  throbbing  in  the  sk^  grew  red  and  set ; 

Thea  with  a  guilty,  wavenng  step  he  goes 
To  the  hid  nook  where  they  so  oft  had  met 

In  happier  seaaon,  for  his  heart  well  knows 
That  he  is  sure  to  find  poor  Margaret 

Watching  and  waiting  there  with  lovelom  breast 

Around  her  young  dream's  rudely  scattered  nest. 

xxn 
Why  follow  here  that  grim  old  chronicle 
*  Which  counts  the  daffger-strokes  and  drops  of  blood  T 
Enough  that  Margaret  o^  his  mad  steel  fell. 

Unmoved  by  murder  from  her  trusting  mood. 
Smiling  on  him  as  Heaven  smiles  on  Hell, 

With  a  sad  love,  remembering  when  he  stood 
Not  fallen  yet,  the  unsealer  of  her  heart. 
Of  all  her  holy  dreams  the  holiest  part. 
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XXIII 

HIb  crime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did 
(So  goes  the  tale),  beneath  the  altar  there 

In  the  high  church  the  stiffening  corpse  he  hid, 
And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air, 

like  a  scared  ghoul  out  of  the  porch  he  slid ; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots  everjrwhere, 

And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  between 

His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasting  mien. 

XXIV 

His  heart  went  out  within  him  like  a  spark 
Dropt  in  the  sea ;  wherever  he  made  bold 

To  turn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and  staric. 
Pale  Margaiet  lying  dead ;  the  lavish  gold 

Of  her  loose  hair  seemed  in  the  cloud  v  duk 
To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousandfold 

More  strangely  pale  and  beautiful  she  grew : 

Her  silence  stabbed  his  conscience  through  and  thnyugh 

XXV 

Or  visions  of  past  days, — a  mother's  eyes 
That  smilea  down  on  the  fair  boy  at  her  knee, 

Whose  happy  upturned  face  to  hers  replies, — 
He  saw  sometimes :   or  Margaret  mournfully 

Qazed  on  him  full  of  doubt,  as  one  who  tries 
To  crush  belief  that  does  love  injury ; 

Then  she  would  wring  her  hands,  but  soon  again 

Love's  patience  glimmered  out  through  cloudy  pain. 

XXVI 

Meanwhile  he  dared  not  go  and  steal  away 
The  silent,  dead-cold  witness  of  his  sin ; 

He  had  not  feared  the  life,  but  that  dull  clay. 
Those  open  eyes  that  showed  the  death  within. 

Would  surely  stare  him  mad ;  yet  all  the  day 
A  dreadful  impulse,  whence  his  will  could  win 

No  refuge,  made  him  linger  in  the  aisle,  * 

Freezing  with  his  wan  look  each  greeting  smile. 

xxvn 
'  Now,  on  the  second  day  there  was  to  be 
A  festival  in  church :  from  far  and  near 
Came  flocking  in  the  sunburnt  xteasantry. 

And  knights  and  dames  with  stately  antique  cheer, 
Blazing  with  pomp,  as  if  all  faerie 

Had  emptied  her  quaint  halls,  or,  as  it  were. 
The  illuminated  marge  of  some  old  book. 
While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion  took. 
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XXVUI 

Wlien  an  were  entered,  and  the  roving  eyes 
*  Of  an  were  stayed,  some  upon  faces  bright* 
Some  on  the  priests,  some  mi  the  traceries 

That  decked  the  slumber  of  a  marble  knight. 
And  aU  the  rustlings  over  that  arise 

From  recognizing  tokens  of  delight. 
When  friendly  glances  meet, — then  silent  ease 
Spread  o'er  the  moltitade  by  slow  degrees. 


Then  sweUed  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 
The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 

Of  bfias  at  its  own  grandeur :  wave  on  wave 
Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 

The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave. 
Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still, 

And'saok  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 

That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 


Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed. 
That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot  speak. 

Until,  in  grand  despair  of  what  it  dreamed. 
In  the  agony  of  effort  it  doth  bredc, 

Tet  triumphs  breaking ;  on  it  rushed  and  streamed 
And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when  a  lake. 

Long  pent  amons  the  mountains,  bursts  its  walls 

And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth  and  falls. 

XXXI 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 

like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 
And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low-hnng  sky, 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  eveiywhere. 
Filling  the  vast  cathedral ; — suddenly. 

From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  clear  treble  broke 

Like  lightning,  and  the  fiul-toned  choir  awoke. 

xxxn 
Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  adant. 

Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, 
3Ieet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chsiit. 

Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  varicoloured  tones,  and  left  no  want 

To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abvssed 
In  the  warm  muaic  cloud,  while,  far  below. 
The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 
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xxxin 
As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 

While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  song/ 
So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread. 

Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  sprMd 

With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng, 
So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

XXXIV 

As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round. 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep, 

From  which  they  deem  the  body  of  one  drowned 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghasdy  leap. 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched  aimlessly. 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea, — 

XXXV 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew. 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  daric,  freezing  awe. 

Which,  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  toward  the  altar ;  damp  and  raw 

The  air  grew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbour  saw 

The  dreadful  thing  which  all  were  sure  would  rise 

To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from  their  eyes. 

XXXVI 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 
Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wandering  blue, 

As  't  were  the  only  living  element 
In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stillness  grew  ; 

It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it  went. 
Give  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling  through 

The  midnight  silence  of  that  awestruck  air. 

More  hushed  than  death,  though  so  much  life  was  there. 

XXXVII 

Nothing  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was  heard 
Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that  fear. 

Gentle  and  terrorless  as  if  a  bird. 
Wakened  by  some  volcano's  glare,  should  cheer 

The  murk  air  with  his  song  ;  yet  every  word 
In  the  cathedral* 8  farthest  arch  seemed  near. 

As  if  it  spoke  to  every  one  apart, 

Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  in  each  heart. 
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XXXVIII 

'  O  Rest*  to  weaiy  hearts  thou  art  most  dear ! 

O  Silence,  after  lifers  bewildering  din, 
Thou  art  most  welcome,  whether  in  the  sear 

Days  of  our  age  thou  comest,  or  we  win 
Thy  poppv-wreath  in  youth  !   then  wherefore  here 

Linger  I  yet,  once  free  to  enter  in 
At  that  willed  gate  which  gentle  Death  doth  ope, 
Lito  the  boundless  realm  of  strength  and  hope  ? 


*  Think  not  in  death  my  love  could  ever  cease ; 

If  thou  wast  false,  more  need  there  is  for  me 
Still  to  be  true ;  that  slumber  were  not  peace, 

If  't  were  un visited  with  dreams  of  thee : 
And  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words  as  these. 

Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  forever  be 
Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeins  this 
Our  unbaptizM  babe  shut  out  from  Imss. 

XL 

*  This  little  spirit  with  imploring  eyes 

Wanders  alone  the  dreary  wild  of  space ; 
The  shadow  of  his  pain  forever  lies 

Upon  my  soul  in  this  new  dwelling-place ; 
His  loneliness  makes  me  in  Paradise 

More  lonely,  and,  unless  I  see  his  face. 
Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and  die. 
Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

xu 

*  Worid  after  world  he  sees  around  him  swim 

Crowded  with  happy  souls,  that  take  no  heed 
Of  the  sad  eyes  that  from  the  night's  faint  rim 

Gaze  sick  with  longing  on  them  as  they  speed 
With  golden  gates,  that  only  shut  on  him ; 

And  shapes  sometimes  from  HeD^s  abysses  freed 
Flap  darkly  by  him,  with  enormous  sweep 
Of  wings  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy  deep. 

xui 

*  I  am  a  mother, — spirits  do  not  shake 

This  much  of  earth  from  them, — ^and  I  must  pine 
TiD  I  can  feel  his  little  hands,  and  take 

His  weaiy  head  upon  this  heart  of  mine ; 
And,  might  it  be,  full  gladly  for  his  sake 

Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign. 
And  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  to  dwdl  with  him 
Forever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 
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xun 
'  I  stroTO  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would  not  speak 

At  first,  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's  love 
Is  miffhty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak. 

And  bv  its  weakness  overcomes ;  I  strove 
To  smother  bitter  thoughts  with  patience  meek. 

But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would  rove. 
Seeking  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to  claim 
The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ's  dear  name. 

xuv 
*  I  sit  and  weep  while  blessed  spirits  sing ; 

I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while  they  praise. 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  wall  of  Heaven,  I  fling 

My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant  strays, 
like  a  robbed  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to  bring 

Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wings'  embrace ; 
But  still  he  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 
That  Heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  in  woe.' 

XLV 

Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremony  due, 
Baptizea  the  child  within  its  dreadful  tomb 

Beneath  that  mother's  heart,  whose  instinct  true 
Star-like  had  battled  down  the  triple  ffloom 

Of  sorrow,  love,  and  death :  young  mai(&ns,  too. 
Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a  miUcwfaite  bloom. 

And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the  breast 

Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign  of  rest. 

XLVI 

Some  said,  that,  when  the  priest  had  sprinkled  o'er 
The  consecrated  drops,  they  seemed  to  hear 

A  sigh,  as  of  some  heart  from  travail  sore 
Released,  and  then  two  voices  singing  clear, 

Misertaiur  DeuSf  more  and  more 
Fading  far  upward,  -and  their  ghastly  fear 

Fell  from  them  with  that  sound,,  as  bodies  fall 

From  souls  upspringing  to  celestial  halL 


PROMETHEUS         • 

Oini  after  one  the  stars  have  risen  and  set. 
Sparkling  upon  the  hoarfrost  on*  mv  chain : 
llie  Bear,  that  prowled  all  night  about  the  fold 
Of  the  North-star,  hath  shrunk  into  his  den. 
Soared  by  the  blithesome  footsteps  of  the  Dawn, 
Whose  blushing  smile  floods  all  the  Orient ; 
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And  now  bright  Lacifer  grows  less  and  less. 

Into  the  heaven's  blue  quiet  deep-withdrawn. 

Sonless  and  starless  aJl»  the  desert  sky 

Arches  above  me,  empty  as  this  heart  lo 

For  ages  hath  been  empty  of  all  joy, 

ESxoept  to  brood  upon  its  sUent  hope. 

As  o'er  its  hope  of  day  the  sky  doth  now. 

An  night  have  I  heard  voices :  deeper  yet 

The  deep  low  breathing  of  the  silence  grew. 

While  aft  aboat,  muffl^  in  awe,  there  stood 

Shadows,  or  forms,  or  both,  dear-felt  at  hearty 

Bat,  when  I  tamed  to  front  them,  far  along 

Onhr  a  shodder  through  the  midnight  ran. 

And  the  dense  stillness  walled  me  closer  round.  20 

Bat  still  I  heard  them  wander  up  and  down 

That  solitude,  and  flappings  of  dusk  wings 

Did  mingle  with  them,  whether  of  those  hags         f 

Let  slip  upon  me  once  from  Hades  deep^ 

Or  of  yet  direr  torments,  if  snCh  be, 

I  oould  but  guess ;  and  then  toward  me  came 

A  shape  as  S  a  woman :  very  pale 

It  was,  and  calm ;  its  cold  eyes  did  not  move. 

And  mine  moved  not,  but  only  stared  on  them. 

Their  fizM  awe  went  through  my  brain  like  ice  ;  50 

A  skdeton  hand  seemed  dntching  at  my  hearty 

And  a  sharp  chill,  as  if  a  dank  night  fog 

Soddenly  closed  me  in,  was  all  I  felt : 

And  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  freezing  sigh, 

A  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  as  from  blue  lips 

Stiffening  in  death,  cme  to  mine  ear.    I  thought 

Some  doom  was  close  upon  me,  and  I  looked 

And  saw  the  red  moon  through  the  hea^  mist» 

Just  setting,  and  it  seemed  as  it  were  f aOing, 

Or  reding  to  itsfall,  so  dim  and  dead  40 

And  palsy-stnick  it  looked    Then  all  sounds  merged 

Into  the  rising  surges  of  the  pines, 

Whidi,  leagues  bdow  me,  clothing  the  gaunt  loins 

Of  ancient  Caucasus  with  haiiy  strength. 

Sent  np  a  murmur  in  the  morning  wind. 

Sad  aa  the  wail  that  from  the  populous  earth 

An  day  and  night  to  high  Oljrmpus  soars. 

Fit  inoense  to  thy  wicked  throne,  O  Jove  I 

Thy  hated  name  is  tossed  once  more  in  scorn 
From  off  my  lips,  for  I  will  teH  thy  doom.  sp 

And  an  tliese  tears  7    Nay,  do  not  triumph,  Jove ! 
They  an  wrong  from  me  but  by  the  agonies 
Of  propiieoT»  l£e  those  cmrse  drops  which  fatt 
Fmn  cloods  in  travail  of  the  lightning,  when 
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The  great  wave  of  the  storm*  high-curled  and  black 

Rolls  steadily  onward  to  its  thunderous  break. 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  thou  poor  type 

Of  anger,  and  revenge,  and  cunning  force  ? 

True  Power  was  never  bom  of  brutilBh  Strength, 

Nor  sweet  Truth  suckled  at  the  shaggy  dugs 

Of  that  old  she-wolf.    Are  thy  thunderbolts. 

That  quell  the  darkness  for  a  space,  so  strong 

As  the  prevailing  patience  of  meek  Light, 

Who,  with  the  invincible  tenderness  of  peace. 

Wins  it  to  be  a  portion  of  herself  ? 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  thou,  who  hast 

The  never-sleeping  terror  at  thy  heart. 

That  birthright  of  all  t3rrants,  worse  to  bear 

Than  this  thy  ravening  bird  on  which  I  smile  7    . 

Thou  swear*  st  to  free  me,  if  I  will  unfold 

What  kind  of  doom  it  is  whose  omen  flits 

Across  thy  heart,  as  o*er  a  troop  of  doves 

The  fearful  shadow  of  the  kite.    What  need 

To  know  that  truth  whose  knowledge  cannot  save  ? 

Evil  its  errand  hath,  as  well  as  Good ; 

When  thine  is  finished,  thou  art  known  no  more : 

There  is  a  higher  purity  than  thou. 

And  higher  purity  is  greater  strength ;    . 

Thy  nature  is  thy  doom,  at  which  thy  heart 

Trembles  behind  the  thick  wall  of  thy  might  8a 

Let  man  but  hope,  and  thou  art  straightway  chilled 

With  thought  of  that  drear  silence  and  deep  night 

Which,  like  a  dream,  shall  swallow  thee  and  thine : 

Let  man  but  wiU,  and  thou  art  god  no  more. 

More  capable  of  ruin  than  the  gold 

And  ivory  that  image  thee  on  earth. 

He  who  hurled  down  the  monstrous  Titan-brood 

Blinded  with  lightnings,  vrith  rough  thunders  stunned. 

Is  weaker  than  a  simple  human  thought. 

My  slender  voice  can  shake  thee,  as  &e  breeze,  90 

That  seems  but  apt  to  stir  a  maiden's  hair. 

Sways  huge  Oceanus  from  pole  to  pole ; 

For  I  am  stiU  Prometheus,  and  foreknow 

In  my  wise  heart  the  end  and  doom  of  alL 

Yes,  I  am  still  Prometheus,  wiser  grown 
Bv  years  of  solitude, — that  holds  apart 
The  past  and  future,  giving  the  soul  room 
To  search  into  itself, — and  long  commune 
With  this  eternal  silence ; — more  a  god, 
In  my  long-suffering  and  strength  to  meet  100 

With  equal  front  the  direst  shafts  of  fate. 
Than  thou  in  thy  fiunt-hearted  despotism. 
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Girt  with  thy  baby-tojrs  of  force  and  wrath. 

Tea,  I  am  that  Prometheus  who  broosht  down 

The  light  to  man,  which  thou*  in  selfiu  fear, 

Hadflt  to  thyself  nsorped, — his  by  sole  right. 

For  Han  hath  ririit  to  all  save  'j^3franny, — 

And  which  shall  free  him  yet  from  thy  frail  throne. 

Tyrsats  are  bat  the  spawn  of  I|^rance, 

Begotten  by  the  slayes  they  trample  on,  no 

Who,  oonld  they  win  a  glinuner  of  the  light. 

And  sse  that  Tyranny  is  alwavs  weakness. 

Or  Fear  with  ito  own  bosom  iU  at  ease. 

Would  lao^h  awav  in  soom  the  sand-wove  chain 

Which  theu*  own  blindness  feigned  for  adamant. 

Wrong  ever  builds  on  quicksands,  but  the  Right 

To  the  firm  centre  lays  its  moveless  base. 

The  tyrant  trembles,  if  the  air  but  stir 

The  innocent  ringlets  of  a  child^s  free  hair. 

And  crouches,  when  the  thought  of  some  great  Bpiiitf         .  xio 

With  worid-wide  murmur,  like  a  rising  gale. 

Over  men's  hearts,  as  over  standing  corn. 

Rushes,  and  bends  them  to  its  own  strong  will. 

So  shall  some  thought  of  mine  yet  drele  earth. 

And  puff  away  thy  crumbling  altars,  Jove  i 

And,  wouldst  thou  know  of  my  supreme  revenge. 
Poor  tyrant,  even  now  dethroned  in  heart, 
Reafaiuess  in  soul,  as  tyrants  ever  are. 
Listen  I  and  teQ  me  if  this  bitter  peak. 
This  never-glutted  vulture,  and  these  chains  130 

Shrink  not  before  it ;  for  it  shall  befit 
A  soROW-taoght,  unconquered  Titan-heart. 
Men,  when  their  death  is  on  them,  seem  to  stand 
On  a  precipitous  crag  that  overhangs 
The  abyss  of  doom,  and  in  that  depth  to  see. 
As  in  a  glass,  the  features  dim  ana  vast 
Of  things  to  come,  the  shadows,  as  it  seems. 
Of  what  have  been.    Death  ever  fronts  the  wise ; 
Not  fearfully,  but  with  dear  promises 
Of  larger  life,  on  whose  broad  vans  upborne,  140 

Their  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  beyond 
The  horizon  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
Even  to  the  very  source  and  end  of  things. 
Such  am  I  now :  immortal  woe  hath  made 
My  heart  a  seer,  and  my  soul  a  judge 
Between  the  substance  and  the  shadow  of  Truth. 
The  sure  supremenees  of  the.  Beautiful, 
By  an  the  mar^rdoms  made  doubly  sure 
Of  such  as  I  aoi,  this  is  my  revenge. 
Which  of  my  wrongs  builds  a  triumphal  arch,  150 
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Through  which  I  see  a  sceptre  and  a  throne. 
The  pipings  of  glad  shepherds  on  the  hills,  , 

Tending  t£e  flocks  no  more  to  hleed  for  thee, — 
The  songs  of  maidens  pressing  with  white  feet 
The  vintage  on  thine  utars  poured  no  more, — 
'  The  murmurous  bliss  of  loTers,  dnderneath 
Dim  grapevine  bowers,  whose  rosy  bunches  press 
Not  half  so  closely  their  warm  cheeks,  unpaled 
Bv  thoughts  of  thy  brute  lust, — the  hive-like  hum 
Of  pejBM^eful  commonwealths,  where  sunburnt  Toil  i6i 

Reaps  for  itself  the  rich  earth  made  its  own 
By  its  own  labour,  lightened  with  glad  h3rmn8 
To  an  omnipotence  which  thy  mad  bolts 
Would  cope  with  as  a  spark  with  the  vast  sea, — 
Even  the  spirit  of  free  love  and  peace. 
Duty's  sure  recompense  through  life  and  death,— 
These  are  such  harvests  as  all  master-spirits 
Reap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands  not  theirs ; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  wherewithal  X7« 

They  stab  fallen  t3rFants,  this  their  high  revenge : 
For  their  best  part  of  life  On  earth  is  when. 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no  more. 
Their  thoughts,  their  wild  dreams  even,  have  become 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe : 
When,  like  the  moon,  herself  behind  a  cloud. 
They  shed  down  light  before  us  on  life's  sea, 
That  cheers  us  to  steer  onward  still  in  hope. 
Earth  with  her  twining  memories  ivies  o  er 
Their  holy  sepulchres ;  the  chainless  sea,  i8o 

In  tempest  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their  thoughts ; 
The  liffhtning  and  the  thunder,  all  free  tUngs, 
Have  legends  ol  them  for  the  ears  of  men. 
AH  other  glories  are  as  falling  stars. 
But  universal  Nature  watches  theirs : 
Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human  kind. 

Not  that  I  feel  that  hunger  after  fame. 
Which  souls  of  a  half -greatness  are  beset  with ; 
But  that  the  memory  of  noble  deeds 
Cries  shame  upon  the  idle  and  the  vile,  190 

And  keeps  the  heart  of  Man  forever  up 
To  the  heroic  level  of  old  time. 
To  be  forgot  at  first  is  little  pain 
To  a  heart  conscious  of  such  high  intent 
As  must  be  deathless  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
But,  having  been  a  name,  to  mnk  and  be 
A  something;  which  the  world  can  do  wiUiout^ 
Which,  having  been  or  not,  would  never  change 
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The  lightest  pabe  of  fate, — this  is  indeed 

A  eup  of  bitterness  the  wont  to  taste,  soo 

And  this  thy  heart  shaO  empty  to  the  dregs. 

Endless  deqpair  shall  be  thy  Caneasns, 

And  memory  thy  Tnltiue ;  thoa  wilt  find 

OUiTion  far  lonelier  than  this  peak. 

Behold  thy  destiny !    Thoa  thmk*st  it  mnoh 

That  I  should  brave  thee,  miserable  god ! 

Bat  I  have  braved  a  mightier  than  thoa, 

Eveo  the  tempting  of  this  soaring  heart. 

Which  might  have  made  me,  scarcely  less  than  thoa, 

A  god  among  my  brethren  weak  and  blind, —  210 

Scarce  less  than  thoa,  a  jHtiable  thing 

To  be  down-trodden  into  darkness  soon. 

Bat  now  I  am  above  thee,  for  thoa  art 

The  bangling  workmanship  of  fear,  the  block 

That  awes  the  swart  Barbarian ;  bat  I 

Am  what  myself  have  made, — a  natare  wise 

With  finding  in  itself  the  types  of  all,— 

With  watchmg  from  the  dim  veige  <^  the  time 

What  things  to  be  are  visible  in  the  gleams 

Thrown  forward  on  them  from  the  laminoas  past, —  220 

Wise  with  the  history  of  its  own  fraU  heart, 

With  reverence  and  with  sorrow,  and  witii  love. 

Broad  as  the  world,  for  freedom  and  for  man. 

Thoa  and  aU  strength  shall  crambie,  except  Love, 
By  whom,  and  for  whose  glory,  ye  shaO  cease : 
And,  when  thon  art  hot  a  dim  moaninff  hearii 
Tfnm  oQt  the  pitiless  gloom  of  Chaos,  I 
Shafl  be  a  power  and  a  memoir, 
A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a  light 
Unsetting  as  the  pole-star,  a  great  voice  230 

Heard  in  the  breathless  paoses  of  the  fight 
Bv  trath  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong. 
Clear  as  a  silver  tnimpet,  to  awake 
IW  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on 
In  kindred  spirits,  giving  them  a  sense 
Of  boandless  nower  from  boandless  soffering  wrang : 
And  many  a  glazing  eye  shall  smile  to  see 
The  memory  of  my  triumph  (for  to  meet 
Wroog  with  eodarance,  and  to  overcome 
Tlie  present  with  a  heart  that  looks  beyond,  240 

Are  triomph),  like  a  prophet  eagle,  perch 
Upon  the  sscred  banner  of  the  Right 
Evfl  qpriQgs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears  no  seed. 
And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift  decay. 
Leaving  it  rioher  for  the  growth  of  truth ; 
Boi  Good,  once  pat  in  action  or  in  thooght^ 
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Like  a  strong  oak*  doth  from  its  boughs  shed  down 

The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest    Thou*  weak  god, 

Shalt  fade  and  be  forsotten  !  bat  this  sool. 

Fresh-living  still  in  the  serene  abvss,  3$^ 

In  every  heaving  shall  partake,  that  grows 

From  heart  to  heart  among  the  sons  of  men, — 

As  the  ominous  hum  before  the  earthquake  runs 

Far  through  the  Aegean  from  roused  isle  to  isle, — 

Foreboding  wreck  to  palaces  and  shrines. 

And  migh^  rents  in  many  a  cavernous  error 

That  dukens  the  free  light  to  man  :-^ThiB  heart, 

Unscsjrred  by  thy  grim  vulture,  as  the  truth 

Grows  but  more  lovdy  *neath  the  beaks  and  olaws 

Of  Harpies  blind  that  fain  would  soil  it,  shall  260 

In  all  tne  throbbing  exultations  share 

That  wait  on  freedom's  triumphs,  and  in  all 

The  glorious  agonies  of  martyr-spirits. 

Sharp  lightning-throes  to  split  the  JBigged  clouds 

That  veu  the  future,  showing  them  the  end, — 

Pain's  thorby  crown  for  constancy  and  truth. 

Girding  the  temples  like  a  wreath  of  stars. 

This  is  a  thousht,  that,  like  the  fabled  laurel. 

Makes  my  faiui  thunder-proof ;  and  thy  dread  bolts 

Fall  on  me  like  the  silent  flakes  of  snow  270 

On  the  hoar  brows  of  agM  Caucasus : 

But,  O,  thought  far  more  blissful,  they  can  rend 

This  cloud  of  flesh,  and  make  my  soul  a  star ! 

Unleash  thy  ciouchin^  thunders  now,  O  Jove ! 
Free  this  high  heart,  which,  a  poor  captive  lon^, 
Doth  knock  to  be  let  forth,  this  heart  which  stdl. 
In  its  invincible  manhood,  overtops 
Thy  puny  godship,  as  this  mountain  doth 
The  pines  wat  moss  its  roots.    0,  even  now. 
While  from  mv  peak  of  suffering  I  look  down,  280 

Beholding  with  a  far-spread  gudi  of  hope 
The  sunrise  ol  that  Beauty,  in  whose  face, 
Shone  all  around  with  love,  no  man  shall  look 
But  straightway  like  a  god  he  be  uplift 
Unto  the  throne  long  empty  for  his  sake. 
And  clearly  oft  foreshadowed  in  brave  dreams 
By  his  free  inward  nature,  which  nor  thou. 
Nor  any  anarch  after  thee,  can  bind 
From  working  its  great  doom, — now,  now  set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  but  to  become  290 

Part  of  that  awful  Presence  which  doth  haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrants,  to  scare  off. 
With  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whisperings 
And  hideous  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 
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All  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace, 

AU  bat  the  loathed  forefeeling  of  blank  death, — 

Part  ol  that  spirit  which  doth  ever  brood 

In  patieot  calm  on  the  onpilfered  nest 

Of  man's  deep  heart,  till  mighty  thoughts  grow  fledged 

To  sail  with  dariwning  shadow  o'er  the  world,  300 

Filling  with  dread  such  souls  as  dare  not  trust 

In  the  unfailing  energy  of  Good, 

Until  they  swoop,  and  their  pale  quarry  make 

Of  some  o'erbloated  wrong, — ^that  spirit  which 

Scatters  great  hopes  in  the  seed-field  of  man. 

Like  acorns  among  grain,  to  grow  snd  be 

A  roof  for  freedom  in  all  coming  time  ! 

Bat  no,  this  cannot  be ;  for  ages  yet. 
In  sc^tude  unbroken,  shall  I  hear 

The  angry  Caspian  to  the  Euzine  shout,  310 

And  Euzine  answer  with  a  muffled  roar. 
On  either  side  storming  the  giant  walls 
Of  Oaucasos  with  leagues  of  climbing  foam 
(Less,  from  my  height,  than  flakes  of  downy  snow). 
That  draw  back  bi^ed  but  to  huri  again. 
Snatched  up  in  wrath  and  horrible  turmoil. 
Mountain  on  mountain,  as  the  Titans  erst. 
My  brethren,  scaling  the  high  seat  of  Jore, 
HeaTed  Pelion  upon  Oasa's  shoulders  broad 
In  vain  emprise.    The  moon  will  come  and  go  390 

With  her  monotonous  Ticissitude ; 
Once  beautiful,  when  I  was  free  to  walk 
Among  my  fellows,  and  to  interchange 
The  E&uenoe  benign  of  loving  eyes. 
But  now  by  aged  use  grown  wearisome ; — 
False  thoaght !  most  false  !  for  how  could  I  enduro 
These  crawHng  centuries  of  lonely  woe 
Unshamed  by  weak  complaining,  but  for  thee. 
Loneliest,  save  me,  of  all  created  things. 
Mild-eyed  Astarte,  my  best  comforter,  ^  330 

With  thy  pale  smile  of  sad  benignity  ? 

Year  after  year  will  pass  away  and  seem 
To  me,  in  mine  eternal  agony. 
But  as  the  shadows  of  dumb  summer  clouds. 
Which  I  have  watched  so  often  darkening  o'er 
The  vast  Sarmatian  plain,  league- wide  at  first, 
Bot,  with  still  swiftness,  lessening  on  and  on 
Till  cloud  and  shadow  meet  and  mingle  where 
The  grey  horixon  fades  into  the  sky. 

Far,  far  to  northward.    Yes,  for  ages  yet  3^ 

Must  I  lie  here  upon  my  altar  huge. 
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A  saoiifioe  for  man.    Sorrow  will  be» 

Aa  it  hath  been,  his  portion ;  endless  doom. 

While  the  immortal  with  the  mortal  linked 

Dreams  of  its  wings  and  pines  for  what  it  dreams. 

With  upward  yearn  unceasing.    Better  so : 

For  wisdom  is  meek  sorrow's  patient  ohild. 

And  empire  over  self,  and  all  the  deep 

Strong  onarities  that  make  men  seem  like  gods ; 

And  love,  thac  makes  them  be  gods,  from  her  breasts 

Sucks  in  the  milk  that  makes  mankind  one  blood. 

Good  never  comes  unYnixed,  or  so  it  seems, 

Having  two  faces,  as  some  images 

Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods ;  one  face  is  ill ; 

But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is  good. 

As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their  depths. 

Therefore,  great  heart,  bear  up !  thou  art  but  type 

Of  what  all  lofty  spirits  endure,  that  fain 

Would  win  men  back  to  strength  and  peace  through  love : 

Each  hath  his  lonely  peak,  and  on  each  heart 

Envy,  or  scorn,  or  hatred,  tears  lifelong 

Wid  vulture  beak ;  yet  the  high  soul  is  left ; 

And  faith,  which  is  biit  hope  grown  wise ;  and  love 

And  patience,  which  at  last  wall  overcome. 
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Thebb  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth. 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing 

worth. 
Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with 
dew.  • 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine : 

And   so,    well   pleased   with    being 

soothed 
Into  a  sWeet  half -sleep. 
Three   times    his  kingly    beard    he 

smoothed. 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 


His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  vet  he  used  them  so. 
That  what  in  other  moulhs  was  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth. 

In  whom  no  good  they,  saw ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 
They  made  his  careless  wonls  thdr 
law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  aU, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves 

faU, 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and 

springs. 
He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 
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Eeo  gnated  that  his  q^eech  was  wise. 
But,  wbfln  m  ghaoe  tliey  oaoght 
f  his  dim  gnoe  and  wonuui's  eyes, 
bey  langtifwf,  and  caJfed  him  good- 
lor'iimght. 


'et  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 
And  e*eo  his  memoiy  dim. 


Earth   seemed  more  sweet  to  live 

upon. 
More  full  of  love,  becaose  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
Each  spot  where  he  had  trod. 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-bom  brother  as  a  god. 


THE  TOKEN 


r  is  A  mere  wild  rosebud. 
Quite  aaHow  now,  and  dry, 
Tet  there's  something  wondrous  in  it. 

Some  ^eams  of  days  gone  by, 
>ear  sighta  and  sounds  that  are  to  me 
rhe  yeiy  moons  of  memory, 
ind  stir  ny  heart's  blood  far  below 
ts  sfaort-fiyed  w&yes  of  joy  and  woe. 


isde  and  roses  wither, 
AH  sweet  ttmee  be  o'er ; 
fhey  oi^y  anile,  and,  murmuring 
'Thither!' 
Stay  with  us  no  more ; 
Ukd  yet  ofttamee  » look  or  smile, 
^ocgottea  in  a  kiss's  while, 
fears  after  from  the  dark  will  start, 
Ind  fladb  across  the  trambUng  heart. 


Thou  hast  given  me  many  roses. 
But  never  one,  like  this,  • 

O'erfloods  both  sense  and  spirit 
With  Buoh  a  deep,  wild  buss ; 

We  must  have  instincts  that  glean 
up 

Sparse  drops  of  this  life  in  the  cup, 

Whose  taste  shall  give  us  all  that  we 

Can  prove  of  immortality. 

Earth's  stablest  things  are  shadows. 

And,  in  the  life  to  come. 
Haply  some  chance-saved  trifle 

May  tell  of  this  old  home : 
As  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find. 
In  a  daik  crevice  of  the  mind. 
Some  relic,  which,  long  pondered  o'er, 
Hints  faintly  at  m  life  before. 
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Hs  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and 
loqgh 

roond  to  hear  the  praise  of 


KliOBe  heart  was  made  ^f  manly, 
simile  stuff, 
Aa  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward 

thirsty  hearts  and 


His   brook-like  songs  whom  glory 
never  weaned 
Fkom  humble  smiles  and  tears. 


Slowly  there  new  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-hke,  o'er  mces  brown  and  hard. 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  davish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure 
and  strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  cany  hence 
Promptiojp  their  former  life  above. 
And  somethmg  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 
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God  aeattera  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  ohildren  all. 
And  always  hearts  arel3ring  open  wide, 
Wher^  some  grains  may  falL 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life. 
Which  borst,  unlooked  for,  into  high- 
souled  deeds. 
With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear 
flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss. 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot 
die, 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  b^an, 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  aS, 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,   among   the  untaught 

poor, 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a 
home, 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O,  mighty  brother-soul  of  man. 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high. 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity! 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age 

begin 
Deep  down  within  theprimitive  soul. 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward 
win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole : 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 
That    struggled    on    the    many's 
tongue 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose 
surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 


All  thought  begins  in  feding, — ^wi 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid, 
And,  narrowing  up  to  thought^  ataxi 
glorified, 
A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray,  who  deems 

That  every  hope,  which  rises  m 

grows  broad 

In   the   world's   heart,    by    order 

impulse  streams 

From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wiUs,  man  hopes :  in  commi 

souls 

Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefine 
Till    from    the    poet's    tongue    tl 
message  rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  throui 
pride  and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarseet  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thouff  hts  that  shall  glad  the  two  < 
three 

High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  thi 
come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ; — 

But  better  far  it  b  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  an 
then 

Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  tb 
weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  lisf, 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art 

Shall  make  a  clearer  faitn  and  mao- 

hood  shine 

In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose. 

May  be  forgotten  in  his  day. 

But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  la^t 

with  those 

Who  live  and  speak  for  ay. 
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RHOECUS 

€vOD  sends  his  teachers  onto  every  age. 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men, 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Tmth 

Into  the  selfish  rale  of  one  sole  race : 

Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 

Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right ; 

Else  never  had  the  eager  soul,  which  loathes  lo 

Hie  dothfnl  down  of  pampered  ignorance. 

Found  in  it  even  a  moment's  fitfol  rest. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fables  it  hath  coined. 
To  justify  the  reign  of  its  belief 
And  strengthen  it  by  beauty's  right  divine. 
Veil  in  their  inner  ceUs  a  mystic  gift; 
Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful  hands, 
Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of  truth. 
For,  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain,  20 

But  an  things  have  within  their  hull  of  use 
A  wisdom  a!nd  a  meaning  which  may  speak 
Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 
Of  spirit ;  so,  in  whatsoe'er  the  heart 
Hath  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself,' 
To  make  its  inspirations  suit  its  creed. 
And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood  wring 
Its  needful  food  ^  truth,  there  ever  is 
A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals. 
Not  less  than  her  own  works,  pure  gleams  of  light  30 

And  earnest  parables  of  inwanl  lore. 
Hear  now  this  fairy  legend  of  old  Greece, 
As  fnU  of  freedom,  youth,  and  beauty  still 
As  the  immortal  freshness  of  that  gntce 
Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  frieze.        , 

A  yoaih  named  Rhoecus,  wandering  in  the  wood, 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fall,  " 
And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree. 
He  mopped  its  grey  trunk  with  admiring  care. 
And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered  on.  40 

But,  as  he  tamed,  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
That  murmured  '  Rhoecus ! '    'Twas  as  if  the  leaves, 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  murmured  it. 
And,  whue  lie  pauwd  bewildered,  yet  again 
It  murmored  *  Rhoecus ! '  softer  toan  a  breeze. 
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He  started  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy  dream 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  warm  glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy  oml. 
It  seemed  a  woman*  s  shape,  yet  all  too  fair 
To  bs  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with  gods. 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  tliere. 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To  feel  the  guilt-bom  earthliness  of  shame. 

*  RhoQous,  I  am  the  Dr^ad  of  this  tree,* 
Thus  she  began,  dropping  her  low-toned  words 
Serene,  and  lull,  and  clear,  as  drops  of  dew, 

*  And  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and  die ; 
The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterers. 
Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life ; 
Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give. 
And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be  thine.* 

Then  Rhoecus,  with  a  flutter  at  the  heart. 
Yet,  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty,  bold. 
Answered :     What  is  there  that  can  satisfy 
The  endless  craving  of  the  soul  but  love  ? 
Give  me  thy  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Which  must  be  evermore  my  nature's  goaL* 
After  a  little  pause  she  said  again. 
But  with  a  glimpse  of  sadness  in  her  tone, 
'  I  ffive  it,  Rhoecus,  though  a  perilous  gift ; 
An  bour  before  the  sunset  meet  me  here.' 
And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he  could  see 
But  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  shadowy  oak, 
And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining  ears 
But  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves, 
And  far  away  upon  an  emerald  slope 
The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

Now,  in  those  days  of  simpleness  and  faith,  Si 

M^n  did  not  think  that  happy  things  were  dreams 
Because  they  overstepped  the  narrow  bourn 
Of  likelihood,  but  reverently  deemed 
Nothing  too  wondrous  or  too  beautiful 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart. 
So  Rhoecus  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  blest, 
And  all  along  unto  the  city's  gate 
Earth  seemed  to  spring  beneath  him  as  he  walked. 
The  clear,  broad  sky  looked  bluer  than  its  wont. 
And  he  could  scarce  believe  he  had  not  wings,  oo 

Such  sunshine  seemed  to  glitter  through  his  veins 
Instead  of  blood,  so  light  he  felt  and  strange. 
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ToQiig  RhcMons  had  a  faithful  heart  enough, 
Bnt  one  that  in  the  pieeent  dwelt  too  maoh» 
Andt  taking  with  blithe  weloome  whatsoe'er 
Ghanoo  gave  of  joy,  waa  wholly  bound  in  that, 
Like  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale. 
Deemed  it  the  world,  and  never  looked  beyond. 
So,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 

Some  comrades  who  were  playing  at  the  dice,  loo 

He  joined  them,  and  foigot  all  cdise  beside. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  merriest. 
And  Rhoecus,  who  had  met  but  sorry  luck, 
Jost  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy  throw. 
When  through  the  room  there  hummed  a  yellow  bee 
That  buzzed  about  his  ear  with  down-dropped  legs  • 

As  if  to  light.    And  Rhoecus  laughed  and  said, 
Feeling  how  red  and  flushed  he  was  with  loss, 
*  By  Venus !  does  he  take  me  for  a  rose  ?  * 
And  brushed  him  off  with  rough,  impatient  hand.  no 

But  Stan  the  bee  came  back,  and  thnce  again 
Rhoecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing  wrath. 
Then  through  the  window  flew  the  wounded  bee. 
And  Rhoecus,  tracking  him  with  angrv  eyes, 
Saw  m  sharp  mountain -peak  of  Themly 
Against  the  red  disk  of  the  setting  sun, — 
And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his  heart, 
Ab  if  its  very  walls  had  caved  away. 
Witboot  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing  forth. 
Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate,  120 

And  o*er  Uie  plain,  which  now  the  wood's  long  shade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad  and  dim. 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city's  walL 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he  reached  the  tree. 
And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  onoe  more 
The  low  voice  murmur  '  Rhoecus ! '  close  at  hand : 
Whereat  he  looked  around  him,  bnt  could  see 
Naqght  but  the  deepening  dooms  beneath  the  oak. 
Then  sighed  the  voice,  *  0  Rhoecus !  nevermore 
Shalt  tlk>u  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night,  150 

Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee  with  a  love 
More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  np  with  nectar  any  moctal  heart : 
But  thoa  didst  scorn  my  humble  messenger, 
And  sent'st  him  back  to  me  with  bruised  wings. 
We  ^irits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes. 
We  ever  ask  an  ondividMl  love. 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's  works 
Is  theooeforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 
FlaieweD !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me  more.'  140 
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Then  RhoecuB  beat  his  breast,  and  groaned  aioudt 
And  cried,  '  Be  pitifnl !  forgive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  I  shall  never  need  it  more !  ^ 
*  Alas ! '  the  voice  returned,  "t  is  ihou.  art  blind. 
Not  I  unmerciful ;  I  can  forgive. 
But  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit's  eyes ; 
Only  the  soul  hath  power  o*er  itself.* 
With  that  again  there  murmured  *  Nevermore  !  * 
And  Rhoecus  after  heard  no  other  sound. 
Except  the  rattling  of  the  oak's  crisp  leaves. 
Like  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore, 
Raking  the  sea-worn  pebbles  up  and  down. 
The  night  had  gathered  round  him :  o*er  the  plain 
The  city  sparkled  with  its  thousand  lights. 
And  sounos  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 
Harshly  and  like  a  curse ;  above,  the  sky. 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars. 
Deepened,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the  breeze : 
Beauty  was  all  around  him  and  delight. 
But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  earth. 


THE  FALCON 

I  KNOW  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless 
As  e*er  was  cradled  in  the  pine ; 

No  bird  had  ever  eye  so  fearless. 
Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine. 

The  winds  not  better  love  to  pilot 
A  cloud  with  molten  gold  o  errun. 

Than  him,  a  little  burning  islet, 
A  star  above  the  coming  sun. 

For  with  a  lark*s  heart  he  doth  tower, 
Bv  a  glorious  upward  instinct  drawn ; 

No  bee  nestles  deeper  in  the  flower 
Than  he  in  the  bursting  rose  of  dawn. 

No  harmless  dove,  no  bird  that  singeth. 
Shudders  to  see  him  overhead ; 

The  rush  of  his  fierce  swooping  bringeth 
To  innocent  hearts  no  thrill  of  dread. 

Let  fraud  and  wrong  and  baseness  shiver. 
For  still  between  Uiem  and  the  sky 

The  falcon  Truth  hangs  poised  forever 
And  marks  them  with  nis  vengeful  eye. 
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TRIAL 


Whsthbb  the  idle  prisoner  through  his  grate 
Watches  the  waving  of  the  grass-tuft  small. 
Which,  having  colonized  its  rift  i*  th*  wall. 
Takes  its  free  risk  of  good  or  evil  fate. 
And  from  the  sky's  just  helmet  draws  its  lot 
Daily  of  shower  or  sunshine,  cold  or  hot ; — 
Whether  the  closer  captive  of  a  creed. 
Cooped  up  from  birth  to  grind  out  endless  chaff. 
Sees  through  his  treadmill-bars  the  noonday  laugh. 
And  feels  in  vain  his  crumpled  pinions  breed ; —  lo 

.Whether  the  Georgian  slave  look  up  and  mark. 
With  bellying  sails  puffed  full,  the  tall  cloud-baric 
Sink  northwaid  slowly, — thou  alone  seem'st  good. 
Fair  only  thou,  O  Freedom,  whose  desire 
Csn  light  in  muddiest  souls  quick  seeds  of  fire, 
And  strain  life's  chords  to  the  old  heroic  mood. 

n 

Tet  are  there  other  gifts  more  fair  than  thine, 

Kor  can  I  count  him  happiest  who  has  never 

Been  forced  with  his  own  hand  his  chains  to  sever. 

And  for  himself  find  out  the  way  di^ne ;  20 

He  never  knew  the  aspirer's  glorious  pains. 

He  never  earned  the  struggle  s  priceless  gains. 

O,  block  by  block,  with  sofe  and  sharp  endeavour, 

lifelong  we  build  these  human  natures  up 

Into  a  temi^e  fit  for  freedom's  shrine. 

And  Trial  ever  consecrates  the  cup 

Wherefrom  we  pour  her  sacrificial  wine. 
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Wi  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 

Seddng  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life. 

And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit-world. 

Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in  us 

An  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  purposes. 

From  one  stage  of  our  being  to  the  next 

We  pass  unconscious  o'er  a  slender  bridge. 

The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands. 

Which  crumbles  down  behind  us ;  looking  back. 

We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between,  xo 

And,  marveDing  how  we  won  to  where  we  stand, 

Conteat  ourselves  to  call,  the  builder  Chance. 
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We  trace  the  wisdom  to  the  applets  fall. 

Not  to  the  birth-throes  of  a  mighty  Truth 

Which,  for  long  ages  in  blank  Chaos  dumb. 

Yet  yearned  to  be  incarnate,  and  had  found 

At  last  a  spirit  meet  to  be  the  womb 

From  whion  it  might  be  bom  to  bless  mankind, — 

Not  to  the  soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 

The  hoarded  thoughtfulness  of  earnest  years. 

And  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight  more 

To  blossom  fully. 

But  whence  came  that  ray  ? 
We  call  our  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  to  name  our  high  successes  so. 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souk  are  Fate, 
And  have  predestined  sway :  all  other  things, 
Ezc^t  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
For  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  God 
'  SUll  moving  in  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  unfallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought,  to  beckon  us  beyond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known, 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end. 
As  all  things  must  that  overrule  the  soul. 
And  for  a  space  unseat  the  helmsman,  WilL 
The  fate  of  England  and  of  freedom  once 
Seemed  wavering  in  the  heart  of  one  plain  man : 
One  step  of  his,  and  the  great  dial-hand. 
That  marks  the  destined  progress  of  the  world 
In  the  eternal  round  from  wisdom  on 
To  higher  wisdom,  had  been  made  to  pause 
A  hundred  years.    That  step  he  did  not  take, — 
He  knew  not  whv,  nor  we,  but  only  God, — 
And  lived  to  make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  grandly  beautiful. 
More  full  of  majesty  than  any  throne. 
Before  or  after,  of  a  British  King. 

Upon  the  pier  stood  two  stem-visaged  men. 
Looking  to  where  a  little  craft  lay  moored. 
Swayed  by  the  lazy  current  of  the  Thames, 
Which  weltered  by  in  muddy  Ustlessness. 
Grave  men  they  were,  and  battlings  of  fierce  thought 
Had  trampled  out  all  softness  from  their  brows. 
And  ploughed  rough  furrows  there  before  their  time. 
For  other  crop  than  such  as  homebred  Peace 
Sows  broadcast  in  the  willing  soil  of  Youth. 
Care,  not  of  self,  but  of  the  commonweal. 
Had  robbed  their  eyes  of  youth,  and  left  instead 
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A  look  of  patient  power  and  iron  wUl, 

And  Bomeuking  fiercer,  too,  that  gave  brood  hint  60 

Of  the  plain  weaponB  girded  at  their  sides. 

The  younger  had  an  aspect  of  command, — 

-Not  SQch  a*  trickles  down,  a  slender  stream. 

In  the  shrank  channel  of  a  great  descent. 

But  such  as  lies  entowered  in  heart  and  head. 

And  an  arm  prompt  to  do  the  'hests  of  both. 

His  was  a  brow  where  gold  were  out  of  place,  1 

And  yet  it  seemed  right  worthy  of  a  crown 

(Though  he  despised  sach),  were  it  only  made 

Of  iron,  or  some  serviceable  stoff  70 

That  would  have  matched  his  sinewy  brown  face. 

The  elder,  although  such  he  hardly  seemed 

(Okie  makes  so  little  of  some  five  short  years). 

Had  a  clear,  honest  face,  whose  rough-hewn  strength 

Was  mUdeoed  by  the  scholar's  wiser  heart 

To  sober  oourage,  such  as  best  befits 

The  unsullied  temper  of  a  well-taught  mind, 

Tet  so  remained  that  one  could  plainly  guess 

The  hashed  volcano  smouldering  underneath. 

He  spoke :  the  other,  hearing,  kept  his  gaze  89 

Still  fixed,  as  on  some  problem  in  the  eky. 


*  O  Cbomwbll,  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times ! 
There  was  a  day  when  England  had  wide  room 
For  honest  men  as  weD  as  foolish  kings : 
But  DOW  the  uneasy  stomach  of  the  time 
Turns  squeamish  at  them  both.    Therefore  let  us 
Seek  oot  that  savage  clime,  where  men  as  yet 
Are  free :  there  sleeps  the  vessel  on  the  tidte. 
Her  languid  canvas  drooping  for  the  wind ; 
Give  us  but  that,  and  what  need  we  to  fear  90 

This  Order  of  the  Council  ?    The  free  waves 
Win  not  say.  No,  to  please  a  wayward  king. 
Nor  win  the  winds  turn  traitors  at  his  beck : 
An  things  are  fitly  cared  for,  and  the  Lord 
Wm  watch  as  kindly  o'er  the  exodus 
Of  OS  his  servants  now,  as  in  old  time. 
We  have  no  cloud  or  fire,  and  haply  we 
May  not  pass  dry-shod  through  the  ocean-stream ; 
But»  saved  or  lost,  aU  things  are  in  His  hAnd.' 
80  spake  he,  and  meantime  the  other  stood  100 

With  wide  grey  eyes  still  reading  the  blank  air. 
As  if  upon  Uie  sky's  blue  waU  he  saw 
Some  mystic  sentence,  written  by  a  hand. 
Such  as  of  old  made  pale  the  Assyrian  king, 
Girt  with  his  satraps  in  the  blazing  feast. 
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'  Hampden  !  a  moment  since*  my  purpose  was 
To  fly  with  thee,— for  I  will  call  it  flight. 
Nor  flatter  it  with  any  smoother  name, — 
But  something  in  me  bids  me  not  to  go ; 
And  I  am  one,  thou  knowest,  who,  unmoved 
By  what  the  weak  deem  omens,  yet  give  heed 
And  reverence  due  to  whatsoe'er  my  soul 
Whispers,  of  warning  to  the  inner  ear. 
Moreover,  as  I  know  that  God  brings  round 
His  purposes  in  ways  undreamed  by  us. 
And  makes  the  wicked  but  his  instruments 
To  hasten  their  own  swift  and  sudden  fall, 
I  see  the  beauty  of  his  providence 
In  the  King's  order :  blmd,  he  will  not  let 
His  doom  part  from  him,  but  must  bid  it  stay  ii 

As  *t  were  a  cricket,  whose  enlivening  chirp 
He  loved  to  hear  beneath  his  very  hearth. 
Why  should  we  fly  ?    Nay,  why  not  rather  stay 
And  rear  again  our  Zion's  crumbled  walls. 
Not,  as  of  md  the  walls  of  Thebes  were  built, 
By  minstrel  twanging,  but,  if  need  should  be. 
With  the  more  potent  music  of  our  swords  ? 
Think' st  thou  that  score  of  men  beyond  the  sea 
Claim  more  God's  care  than  all  of  England  here  ? 
No :  when  He  moves  His  arm,  it  is  to  aid  i^^^ 

Whole  peoples,  heedless  if  a  few  be  crushed, 
As  some  are  ever,  when  the  destiny 
Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearer  home. 
Believe  it,  't  is  the  mass  of  men  He  loves ; 
And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  want. 
Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden  down 
The  most,  't  is  not  because  He  hides  His  face 
From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teachers  prate : 
Not  so :  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed.    Men  who  seek  for  Fate  abroad  149 

Are  not  so  near  His  heart  as  they  who  dare 
Frankly  to  face  her  where  she  faces  them. 
On  their  own  threshold,  where  their  souls  are  strong 
To  grapple  with  and  throw  her ;  as  I  once. 
Being  yet  a  boy,  did  cast  this  puny  king. 
Who  now  has  grown  so  dotard  as  to  deem 
That  he  can  wrestle  with  an  angry  realm. 
And  throw  the  brawned  Antaeus  of  men's  rights. 
No,  Hampden  !  they  have  half-way  conquered  Fate 
Who  go  half-way  to  meet  her, — as  will  I.  ip 

Freedom  hath  yet  a  work  for  me  to  do ; 
So  speaks  that  inward  voice  which  never  yet 
Spake  falsely,  when  it  urged  the  spirit  on 
To  noble  deeds  for  country  and  mankind. 
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Andy  for  successy  I  ask  no  more  than  this, — 

To  bear  unflinching  witness  to  the  truth. 

An  true  whole  men  succeed ;  for  what  is  worth 

Siiooe88*8  name,  unless  it  be  the  thought. 

The  inward  surety,  to  have  carried  out 

A  noble  purpose  to  a  noble  eod,  i6o 

Although  it  be  the  sallows  or  the  block  ? 

*T  is  o^y  Falsehood  that  doth  ever  need 

These  outward  shows  of  gain  .to  bolster  her.  * 

Be  it  we  prove  the  weaker  with  our  swords ; 

Truth  only  needs  to  be  for  ooce  spoke  out. 

And  there 's  such  music  in  her,  such  strange  rh3rthm/ 

As  makes  men's  memories  her  joyous  slaves. 

And  clii^s  around  the  soul,  as  the  sky  clings 

Round  the  mute  earth,  forever  beautiful. 

And,  if  o'ercfouded,  onl^  to  burst  forth  170 

More  all-embracingly  divine  and  clear : 

Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  *t  is  like 

A  star  new-bom,  that  drops  into  its  place. 

And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  round. 

Not  all  the  tumult  of  tlie  earth  can  shake. 

*  What  should  we  do  in  that  small  colony 
Of  pinched  fanatics,  who  would  rather  choose 
Freedom  to  clip  an  inch  more  from  their  hair, 
Than  the  great  chance  of  setting  England  free  ? 
Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wilderness,  x^ 

Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or  if  learned,  what  room 
To  put  it  into  act,— else  worse  than  naught  ? 
We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexM  sea 
Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 
like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream, 
Than  in  a  cycle  of  iSew  England  sloth. 
Broke  onlv  by  some  petty  Indian  war. 
Or  quarrel  for  a  letter  more  or  less 

In  some  hard  word,  which,  spelt  in  either  wav,  190 

Not  their  most  leamM  clerks  can  understand. 
New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men ; 
The  ^otld  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers*  day  were  best ; 
And,  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 
We  cannot  bring  Utopia  by  force ; 
But  better,  almost,  be  at  work  in  sin. 

Than  in  a  brute  inaction  browse  and  sleep.  ftoo 

No  man  is  bom  into  the  world,  whose  work 
Is  not  bora  with  him  ;'  there  is  always  work, 
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And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  wiU ; 

And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil ! 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds : 

Reason  and  Government,  like  two  broad  seas, 

Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretch^  arms 

Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 

And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every  day. 

One  age  moves  onward,  ana  the  next  builds  up 

Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 

The  rude  log  huts  of  those  who  tamed  the  wild. 

Rearing  from  out  the  forests  they  had  felled 

The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state ; 

The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 

Are  seldom  wielded  by  the  selfsame  hand ; 

Ours  is  the  harder  tadc,  yet  not  the  less 

Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 

From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  aftertime. 

My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past, 

Where  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  grey  senate,  quake. 

Hearing  afar  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse, 

That  shakes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change ; 

Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what  2js 

Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind ; 

Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 

Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 

Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 

With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour ; 

Her  mirror  is  turned  forward  to  reflect 

The  promise  of.  the  future,  not  the  past. 

He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 

Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next. 

And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil  s^a 

Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge   . 

Gently  and  peacefully,  as  wave  with  wave. 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies; 

The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls. 

Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 

Mere  clay,  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 

Are  petxified  forever:    better  those 

Who  lead  the  blind  old  giant  by  the  hand 

From  out  the  pathless  desert  where  he  gropes. 

And  set  him  onward  in  his  darksome  way.  ip 

t  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth. 
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Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 

liet  us  ipeak  plain :  taere  is  more  force  in  names 

Than  most  men  dream  of ;  and  a  lie  may  keep 

Ita  throne  a  whole  age  longer,  if  it  skulk 

Belund  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 

Let  us  call  tjrrants  tyrants,  and  maintain 

That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  God, 

And  all  that  comes  not  by  his  grace  must  fall ; 

For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste  260 

In  patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  truth. 

'  I  win  have  one  more  grapple  with  the  man 
Charles  Stuart :  whom  the  boy  overcame. 
The  man  stands  not  in  awe  of.    I,  perchance. 
Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 
To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the  world. 
Souls  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot. 
And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme  of  God, 
Have  a  fore-consciousness  of  their  high  doom. 
As  men  are  known  to  shiver  at  the  heart  270 

When  a^  cold  shadow  of  some  coming  ill 
Creeps  slowlv  o'er  their  spirits  unawares. 
Hath  Good  less  power  of  prophecy  than  HI  ? 
How  else  could  men  whom  God  hath  caOed  to  sway 
Earth's  rudder,  and  to  steer  the  bark  of  Truth, 
Beatinff  against  the  tempest  tow'rd  her  port. 
Bear  aU  the  mean  and  buzzing  grievances. 
The  petty  martyrdoms,  wherewith  Sin  strives 
To  weary  out  the  tethered  hope  of  Faith, 
The  sneers,  the  unrecognizing  look  of  friends,  280 

Who  worriiip  the  dead  corpse  of  old  king  Custom, 
Where  it  doth  lie  in  state  within  the  Church, 
Striving  to  cover  up  the  mighty  ocean 
With  a  man's  palm,  and  making  even  the  truth 
lie  for  them,  holdins  up  the  glass  reversed. 
To  make  the  hope  of  man  seem  farther  off  ? 
My  God !  when  I  read  o'er  the  bitter  lives 
Of  men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite  too  great 
To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of  the  day. 
Ami  aee  them  mocked  at  l^  the  world  they  love,  290 

¥¥aOT:^'"g  with  prejudice  for  penn3rworths 
Of  wmX  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will  make 
The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to  come, — 
When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  faith  in  God, 
I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so  long ; 
Nor  could  they  but  for  this  same  prophecy. 
This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 

*  Deem  me  not  fond ;  but  in  my  warmer  youth. 
Ere  my  heart's  bloom  was  soiled  and  brushed  away. 
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I  had  great  dreams  of  mighty  things  to  come ;  jtsol 

Of  conquest,  whether  by  the  sword  or  pen  < 

I  knew  not ;  but  some  conquest  I  would  haye. 

Or  else  swift  death :  now  wiser  grown  in  years, 

I  find  youth's  dreams  are  but  the  flutterings 

Of  those  strong  wings  whereon  the  soul  shall  soar 

In  after  time  to  win  a  starry  throne ; 

And  so  I  cherish  them,  for  they  were  lots, 

Which  I,  a  boy,  cast  in  the  "helm  of  Fate.  ' 

Now  will  I  draw  them,  since  a  man's  right  hand 

A  i^t  hand  guided  by  an  earnest  so^  3x0 

With  a  true  instinct,  takes  the  golden  prize 

From  out  a  thousand  blanks.    What  men  call  luck 

Is  the  prerogative  of  valiant  souls. 

The  fealty  iSe  pays  its  rightful  kings. 

The  helm  is  shaking  now,  and  I  wiU  stay 

To  pluck  my  lot  forth ;  it  were  sin  to  flee  ! ' 

So  they  two  turned  together ;  one  to  die. 
Fighting  for  freedom  on  the  bloody  field ; 
The  other,  far  more  happy,  to  become- 
A  name  earth  wears  forever  next  her  heart ;  330 

t  One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to  rank 
With  the  true  Makers :   for  his  spirit  wrought 
Order  from  Chaos ;  proved  that  right  divine 
Dwelt  only  in  the  excellence  of  truth ; 
And  far  within  old  Darkness*  hostile  lines 
Advanced  and  pitched  the  shining  tents  of  Light. 
Nor  shall  the  grateful  Muse  forget  to  tell. 
That — not  the  least  among  his  many  claims 
To  deathless  honour — he  was  Miltoiy*s  friend, 
A  man  not  second  among  those  who  lived  3:0 

To  show  us  that  the  poet's  lyre  demands. 
An  arm  of  tougher  sinew  than  the  sword. 
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aXyttvA  liiv  ftoi  «gu  kiy^tv  icriv  rd9t^ 
dkyos  ik  atyw, 

Aeschylus,  Prom,  Vind.  197,  196. 

Thb  old  Chief,  feeling  now  wellnigh  his  end. 
Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side. 
And  gave  them,  in  few  words,  his  parting  charge ! 
*  My  son  and  daughter,  me  ye  see  no  more ; 
The  happy  hunting-grounds  await  me,  green 
With  change  of  spring  and  summer  through  the  year : 

^  For  the  leading  incidents  in  ibis  tale  I  am  indebted  to  the  very  yaluable '  Algk 
Beseaiches '  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 
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Bnt»  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone. 

Be  kind  to  little  Sheemah  for  my  sake : 

Weakling  he  b  and  young,  and  knows  not  yet 

To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned  bow  ;  zo 

Therefore  ci  both  your  loves  he  hath  more  need, 

And  he,  who  needeth  love,  to  love  hath  right ; 

It  is  not  like  our  furs  and  stores  of  com. 

Whereto  we  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil. 

But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our  hearts, 

And  waters  it,  and  gives  it  sun,  to  be 

The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all : 

Therefore  be  kind  to  Sheemah,  that  yourselves 

May  not  be  left  deserted  in  your  need.' 

Alone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam  stood,  20 

Far  from  the  other  dwellings  ci  their  tribe ; 
And,  after  manv  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  said, 
*  Why  should  I  dwell  here  all  alone,  shut  out 
From  the  free,  natural  joys  that  fit  my  age  ? 
Lo,  I  am  tall  and  strong,  well  skilled  to  hunt. 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunger,  and  not  yet 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  I  dared  not  look 
Foil  in  the  face ;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mi^ty  Brave  and  Chief  among  my  kin  ?  *  30 

So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 
As  if  to  hunt,  he  journeyed  swiftly  on, 
Until  he  gained  the  wigwams  of  his  tribe. 
Where,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon  forgot. 
In  all  the  fret  and  bustle  of  new  life. 
The  little  Sheemah  and  his  father's  charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother  eone. 
And  that,  for  many  days,  he  came  not  back. 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  for  herseljf ; 
For  Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's  heart,  4^ 

And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies. 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a  word 
May  lure  him  back,  as  swdt  and  glad  as  light : 
And  Duty  lingers  even  when  Love  is  gone, 
Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return  ; 
And,  alter  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth. 
Then  Sdfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all. 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely  hearth, 
And  crouching  o*er  the  embers,  to  shut  out 
Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  are  left,  50 

With  avancions  greed,  from  all  beside. 
80,  for  long  months,  the  nster  hunted  wide. 
And  oared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly ; 
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But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness  \ 

Grew  wearisome,  and  to  herself  she  sighed, 

*'  Am  I  not  fair  7  at  least  the  glassy  pool, 

That  hath  no  cause  to  flatter,  tells  me  so ; 

But,  O,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale, 

Unless  it  tremble  on' a  lover^s  tongue  ! 

Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be  6o 

In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes.' 

Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  the  lore 

Which  she  had  learned  of  nature  and  the  woods. 

That  beauty's  chief  reward  is  to  itself. 

And  that  the  eyes  of  Love  reflect  alone 

The  inward  fairness,  which  is  blurred  and  lost 

Unless  kept  clear  and  white  by  Duty's  care. 

So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  haunts  of  men. 

And,  being  wedded,  in  her  household  cares. 

Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot  70 

The  Httle  Sheemah  and  her  father's  change. 

But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the  lodge. 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking  heait. 
Thinking  each  rustle  was  his  sister's  step. 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then  went  oat» 
And  every  sound  was  changed  from  hope  to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were : — the  dropping  of  a  nut, 
The  squirrel's  chirrup,  and  the  jay's  harsh  scream* 
Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  blithe  Summer's  cheer» 
Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to  make  So 

The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter. 
*    Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  kf  t  was  gone. 
And,  through  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift  to  live 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much  fear 
Of  wolves,  whose  ghastly  howl  he  heard  of ttimes. 
Hollow  and  hungry,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the  snow. 
Thick-heaped  for  gleaming  leagues  o'er  hill  and  plain* 
Spread  its  unbroken  sUenoe  over  all, 

Alade  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  glean  ;c 

(More  sick  at  heart  than  Ruth,  and  all  alone) 
After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf. 
Grim  Boaz,  who,  sharp-ribbed  and  gaunt,  yet  feared 
A  thing  more  wild  and  starving  than  himself : 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  wolf  and  he  grew  friends. 
And  shared  together  all  the  winter  through. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ice  was  gone, 
The  elder  brother,  nshins  in  the  lake. 
Upon  whose  edge  his  faUier's  wigwam  stood, 
Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  upon  the  shore :  100 
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Half  like  a  child  it  seemed,  half  like  a  wolf. 
And*  straightway  there  was  something  in  his  heart 
That  said,  *  It  is  thy  brother  Sheemah's  voice.' 
So,  paddling  swiftly  to  the  bank,  he  saw. 
Within  a  little  thicket  close  at  hand, 
A  child  that  seemed  fast  changing  to  a  wolf, 
From  the  neck  downward,  grev  with  shaggy  hair. 
That  stiU  crept  on  and  upwara  as  he  looked. 
The  face  was  tamed  away,  but  well  he  knew 
That  it  was  Sheemah's,  even  his  brother's  face. 
Then  with  his  trembling  hands  he  hid  his  eyes. 
And  bowed  his  head,  so  that  he  might  not  see 
The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and  cried, 

*  O  Sheemah !    O  my  brother,  speak  to  me ! 
Dost  thoa  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy  brother  ? 
Gome  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thou  shalt  dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care  or  want ! ' 
Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 

*T  were  hard  to  summon  up  a  human  voice. 
And,  when  he  spake,  the  sound  was  of  a  wolfs : 

*  I  Imow  thee  not,  nor  art  thou  what  thou  sa/st ; 
I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the  wolves. 
And,  tin  thy  heart  be  changed  from  what  it  is, 
ThoQ  art  not  worthy  to  be  caDed  their  kin.' 
Then  groaned  the  other,  with  a  choking  tongue, 

*  Alas !  my  heart  is  changed  right  bitterly ; 

*T  la  shrank  and  parched  within  me  even  now ! ' 
And,  looking  upward  fearfully,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran. 
Ugly  and  fierce,  to  hide  among  the  woods. 
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STANZAS  ON  FREEDOM 


Mc(!  vhoM  boast  it  is  that  ye 
*  ome  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Ire  ye  tmly  free  and  brave  t 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain, 
When  it  works  a  brother^s  pain. 
Are  je  not  base  slaves  indeed. 
Slaves  nnworthy  to  be  freed  t 


Women !  who  shall  one  day  bear 
<OQS  to  breathe  New  England  air, 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush, 
D««ds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Uke  red  lava  throogh  your  veins, 
for  your  atsters  now  in  chains, — 
\a9ver !  are  ye  fit  to  be 
>rothers  of  the  brave  and  free  ? 


Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  foiget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  t 
No !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear. 
And,  with  heart  and  l^nd,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free ! 

I  They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  thev  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  ^hree. 
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The  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  in  the  wind. 

With  whims  of  sudden  hush  ;   the  reeling  sea 

Now  thumps  like  solid  rock  beneath  the  stem. 

Now  leaps  with  clumsy  wrath,  strikes  short,  and,  falling 

Crumbled  to  whiispery  foam,  slips  rustling  down 

The  broad  backs  of  the  waves,  which  josue  and  crowd 

To  fling  themselves  upon  that  unknown  shore,  ■ 

Their  used  familiar  since  the  dawn  of  time,  ' 

Whither  this  foredoomed  life  is  guided  on 

To  sway  on  triumph's  hushed,  aspirii^  poise  is 

One  glittering  moment,  then  to  break  fulfilled. 

How  lonely  is  the  sea's  perpetual  swing. 
The  melancholy  wash  of  endless  waves. 
The  sigh  of  some  grim  monster  undescried. 
Fear-painted  on  the  canvas  of  the  dark, 
Shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of  brine ! 
Yet  night  brings  more  companions  than  the  day 
To  this  drear  waste ;  new  constellations  burn. 
And  fairer  stars,  with  whose  calm  height  my  soul 
Finds  nearer  sympathy  than  with  my  herd  ao 

Of  earthen  souls,  whose  vision's  scanty  ring 
Makes  me  its  prisoner  to  beat  my  wings 
Against  the  cold  bars  of  their  unbelief. 
Knowing  in  vain  my  own  free  heaven  beyond. 
O  God !  this  world,  so  crammed  with  eager  life, 
That  comes  and  goes  and  wanders  back  to  silence 
Like  the  idle  wind,  which  yet  man's  shaping  mind 
Can  make  his  drudge  to  swell  the  longing  siuls 
Of  highest  endeavour, — this  mad,  unthnft  world. 
Which,  every  hour,  throws  life  enough  away  30 

To  make  her  deserts  kind  and  hospitable, 
Lets  her  great  destinies  be  waved  aside 
By  smooth,  lip-reverent,  formal  infidels. 
Who  weigh  the  God  they  not  believe  with  gold. 
And  find  no  spot  in  Judas,  save  that  he, 
Driving  a  duller  baiigain  than  he  ought, 
Siiddled  his  guild  with  too  cheap  precedent. 
O  Faith  !  if  thou  art  strong,  thine  opposite 
Is  mighty  also,  and  the  duU  fool's  sneer 
Hath  of  ttimes  shot  chill  palsy  through  the  arm  4s 

Just  lifted  to  achieve  its  crowning  deed, 
And  made  the  firm-based  heart,  that  would  have  quailed 
The  rack  or  fagot,  shudder  like  a  leaf 
Wrinkled  with  frost,  and  loose  upon  its  stem. 
The  wicked  and  the  weak,  by  some  dark  law, 
J  Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet  down 
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Their  own  horizon  round  us,  to  unwing 

Our  heayen-aspiring  visionB,  and  to  blur 

With  snriy  clouds  the  Future's  gleammg  peaks, 

Far  seen  across  the  brine  of  thankless  years.  50 

If  the  chosen  soul  oould  never  be  alone 

In  deep  mid-silenoe,  open-doored  to  God, 

No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done ; 

Among  dun  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew ; 

The  nurse  of  fuU-grown  souls  is  solitude. 

The  old  worid  is  effete ;  there  man  with  man 

Jostles,  and,  in  the  brawl  for  means  to  live, 

Life  is  trod  underfoot, — Life,  the  one  block 

Of  marble  that 's  vouchsafed  wherefrom  to  carve 

Our  neat  thoughts,  white  and  godlike,  to  shine  down  60 

The  future,  life,  the  irredeemable  block. 

Which  one  o'er-hasty  chisel-dint  oft  mars. 

Scanting  our  room  to  cut  the  features  out 

Of  our  full  hope,  so  forcing  us  to  crown 

With  a  mean  head  the  perfect  limbs,  or  leave 

The  god's  face  glowing  aer  a  satyr's  trunk, 

Tsilure's  brief  epitaph. 

Yes,  Europe's  world 
Reds  on  to  judgement ;  there  the  common  need. 
Losing  God's  sacred  use,  to  be  a  bond 
'Twixt  Me  and  Thee,  sets  each  one  scowlingly  70 

O'er  his  own  selfish  hoard  at  bay ;  no  state. 
Knit  strongly  with  eternal  fibres  up 
Of  an  men's  separate  and  united  weals. 
Self -pcMsed  and  sole  as  stars,  yet  one  as  light, 
HolaB  up  a  shape  of  large  Humanity 
To  which  by  natural  instinct  every  man 
Pays  loyalty  exulting,  by  which  ail 
Mould  their  own  lives,  and  feel  their  pulses  fined 
With  the  red,  fiery  blood  of  the  general  life, 
Making  them  mighty  in  peace,  as  now  in  war  80 

They  are,  even  in  the  flush  of  victory,  weak. 
Conquering  that  manhood  which  should  them  subdue. 
And  what  gift  bring  I  to  this  untried  worid  ? 
Shan  the  same  tragedy^  be  played  anew, 
And  the  same  lurid  curtain  drop  at  last 
On  one  dread  desolation,  one  fierce  crash 
Of  that  recoil  which  on  its  makers  God 
Lets  Ignorance  and  Sin  and  Hunger  make, 
Eariy  or  late  t    Or  shaU  that  commonwealth 
Whose  potent  unity  and  concentric  force  90 

Can  draw  these  scattered  joints  and  parts  of  men 
Into  a  whole  ideal  man  once  more, 
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Which  sucks  not  from  its  limbs  the  life  away» 

But  sends  its  flood-tide  and  creates  itself 

Over  again  in  every  citizen. 

Be  there  built  up  ?    For  me,  I  have  no  choice ; 

I  might  turn  back  to  other  destinies. 

For  one  sincere  key  opes  all  Fortune's  doors ; 

But  whoso  answers  not  God's  earliest  call 

Forfeits  or  dulls  that  faculty  supreme  xoe 

Of  lying  open  to  his  genius 

Which  makes  the  wise  heart  certain  of  its  ends. 

Here  am  I ;  for  what  end  God  knows,  not  I ; 

Westward  still  points  the  inexorable  soul : 

Here  am  I,  .with  no  friend  but  the  sad  sea. 

The  beating  heart  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Which,  without  me,  would  stiffen  in  swift  death ; 

This  have  I  mused  on,  since  mine  e^e  could  first 

Among  the  stars  distinguish  and  with  joy 

Best  on  that  God-fed  Pharos  of  the  north,  no 

On  some  blue  promontory  of  heaven  lighted 

That  pts  far  out  into  the  upper  sea ; 

To  this  (Mie  hope  my  heart  hath  clung  for  years. 

As  would  a  foundling  to  the  talisman 

Hung  round  his  neck  by  hands  he  knew  not  whose ; 

A  poor,  vile  thing  and  dross  to  all  beside, 

Yet  he  therein  can  feel  a  virtue' left 

By  the  sad  pressure  of  a  mother's  hand. 

And  unto  him  it  still  is  tremulous 

With  palpitating  haste  and  wet  with  tears,  120 

The  key  to  him  of  hope  and  humanness. 

The  coarse  shell  of  life's  pearl.  Expectancy. 

This  hope  hath  been  to  me  for  love  and  fome» 

Hath  made  me  wholly  lonely  on  the  earth. 

Building  me  up  as  in  a  thick-ribbed  tower,  • 

Wherewith  enwalled  my  watching  spirit  burned. 

Conquering  its  little  island  from  the  Darik, 

Sole  as  a  scholar's  lamp,  and  heard  men's  steps. 

In  the  far  hurry  of  the  outward  world. 

Pass  dimly  forth  and  back,  sounds  heard  in  dream.  150 

As  Ganymede  by  t^he  eagle  was  snatched  up 

From  the  gross  sod  to  be  Jove's  cupbearer, 

So  was  I  lifted  by  my  great  design : 

And  who  hath  trod  Ol3rmpus,  from  his  eye 

Fades  not  that  broader  outlook  of  the  gods ; 

His  life's  low  valleys  overbrow  earth's  clouds, 

And  that  Olympian  spectre  of  the  past 

Looms  towering  up  in  sovereign  memory, 

Beckoning  his  soul  from  meaner  heights  of  doom. 

Had  but  the  shadow  of  the  Thunderer's  bird,  mo 
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Flftahing  athwart  my  spirit,  made  of  me 

A  swift-betraying  vision's  Ganymede, 

Yet  to  have  greatly  dreamed  precludes  low  ends ; 

Great  days  lukve  ever  sach  a  morning-red. 

On  sach  a  base  great  futores  are  built  up. 

And  aspiration,  though  not  put  in  act. 

Comes  back  to  ask  its  plighted  troth  asain. 

Still  watches  round  its  grave  the  unlaid  ghost 

Of  a  dead  virtue,  and  makes  other  hopes. 

Save  that  implacable  one,  seem  thin  and  bleak  150 

As  shadows  of  bare  trees  upon  the  snow. 

Bound  freezing  there  by  the  unpitying  moon. 

While  other  youths  perplexed  their  mandolins. 
Praying  that  Thetis  would  her  fingers  twine 

woe  1OO0B 


In  the  looee  glories  of  her  k>ver's  hair. 

And  wile  another  kiss  to  keep  back  day, 

L  stntched  beneath  the  many-centuried  shade 

Of  some  writhed  oak,  the  wood's  Laooofin, 

Did  of  my  hope  a  dryad  miatven  make. 

Whom  I  would  woo  to  meet  me  privily,  x6o 

Or  midemeath  the  stars,  or  when  the  mo(m 

Flecked  all  the  iorest  floor  with  scattered  pearis. 

0  days  whose  memory  tames  to  fawning  down 
The  surly  fdl  of  Ocean's  bristled  neck ! 

1  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled  me  first. 
But  from  my  boyhood  up  I  loved  to  hear 
Tlie  tan  pin»-forest8  of  the  Apennine 
Muimur  their  hoary  legends  oi  the  sea. 
Which  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 

Tlie  soddea  dark  of  tropic  night  shut  down  170 

O'er  the  huge  whisper  A  great  watery  wastes. 

The  while  a  pair  of  herona  trailingly 

Flapped  infatfidf  where  some  league-wide  river  hurled 

The  yeDow  spoil  oi  unoonjectured  realms 

Far  through  a  gulfs  green  silence,  never  scarred 

9y  any  but  the  North-wind's  hurrying  keels. 

And  not  the  pines  alone ;  all  aghts  and  sounds 

To  my  worUf  sedung  heart  paid  fealty. 

And  catered  for  it  as  the  Cretan  bees 

Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jupiter,  180 

Who  in  his  soft  hand  crushed  a  violet. 

Godlike  foremnsing  the  rough  thunder's  gripe ; 

Then  did  I  entertain  the  poet's  song. 

My  great  Idea's  guest,  and,  passing  o'er 

That  iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  built  to  hell, 

I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain-chains 

Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manacles. 
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The  western  mun  shook  growling,  and  still  gnawed. 

I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 

Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  Bjome's  keel  i^ 

Crunch  the  grey  pebbles  of  the  Vinland  shore : 

For  I  believed  the  poets ;  it  is  they 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 

And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things. 

Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Ah  me !  old  hermits  sought  for  solitude 

In  caves  and  desert  places  of  the  earth. 

Where  their  own  heart- beat  was  the  only  stir 

Of  living  thing  that  comforted  the  year ; 

But  the  bald  pillar-top  of  Simeon,  m 

In  midnight's  blankest  waste,  were  populous. 

Matched  with  the  isolation  drear  and  deep 

Of  him  who  pines  among  the  swarm  of  men. 

At  once  a  new  thought's  king  and  prisoner. 

Feeling  the  truer  life  within  his  life, 

The  fountain  of  his  spirit's  prophecy. 

Sinking  away  and  wasting,  drop  by  drop, 

In  the  ungrateful  sands  of  sceptic  ears. 

He  in  the  palace-aisles  of  untrod  woods 

Doth  walk  a  king ;  for  him  the  pent-up  cell  ju 

Widens  beyond  the  circles  of  the  stars. 

And  all  the  sceptred  spirits  of  the  past 

Ck>me  thronging  in  to  greet  him  as  their  peer ; 

But  in  the  market-place's  glare  and  throng 

He  sits  apart,  an  exile,  and  his  brow 

Aches  with  the  mocking  memory  of  its  crown. 

Yet  to  the  spirit  select  there  is  no  choice ; 

He  cannot  say.  This  will  I  do,  or  that. 

For  the  cheap  means  putting  Heaven's  ends  in  pawn. 

And  bartering  his  bleak  rocks,  the  freehold  stem  =:< 

Of  destiny's  first-bom,  for  smoother  fields 

That  yield  no  crop  of  self-denying  will ; 

A  hand  is  stretched  to  him  from  out  the  dark, 

Which  grasping  without  question,  he  is  led 

Where  there  is  work  that  he  must  do  for  God. 

The  trial  still  is  the  strength's  complement, 

And  the  uncertain,  dizzy  path  that  scales 

The  sheer  heights  of  supremest  purposes 

Is  steeper  to  the  angel  than  the  child. 

Chances  have  laws  as  fixed  as  planets  have,  35: 

And  disappointment's  dry  and  bitter  root, 

Envv's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking  pool 

Of  the  world's  scorn,  are  the  right  mother-milk 

To  the  tough  hearts  that  pioneer  their  kind. 

And  break  a  pathway  to  those  unknown  realms 
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That  in  the  earth's  broad  shadow  lie  enthralled ; 

Endnraace  is  the  crowning  quality. 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts ; 

These  ate  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden  world 

Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fateful  thought,  240 

And  brute  strength,  like  a  scornful  conqueror. 

Clangs  his  huge  mace  down  in  the  other  scale, 

The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience  in. 

And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous  globe, — 

One  fahith  against  a  whole  eartlrs  unbelief. 

One  soul  agunst  the  flesh  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  ever  seems  it  when  my  soul  can  hear 

The  voice  that  errs  not ;  then  my  triumph  gleams. 

O'er  the  blank  ocean  beckoninff,  and  all  night 

My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail ;  350 

Far  on  I  see  my  lifelong  enterprise. 

Which  rose  like  Ganges  'mid  the  freezing  snows 

Of  a  worid's  sc^tude,  sweep  broadening  down. 

And,  gathering  to  itself  a  thousand  streams. 

Grow  sacred  ere  it  mingle  with  the  sea ; 

I  see  the  ungated  wall  of  chaos  old. 

With  blocks  Cyclopean  hewn  of  soUd  night. 

Fade  like  a  wreath  of  unretumins  mist 

Before  the  irreversible  feet  of  light ; — 

And  lo,  with  what  clear  omen  in  the  east  a6o 

On  day's  giev  threshold  stands  the  eager  dawn. 

Like  young  Leander  rosy  from  the  sea 

Glowing  at  Hero's  lattice  ! 

One  day  more 
These  muttering  shoalbrains  leave  the  helm  to  me : 
God,  let  me  not  in  their  dull  oose  be  stranded ; 
Lei  not  this  one  frail  bark,  to  hollow  which 
I  have  dug  out  the  pith  and  sinewy  heart 
Of  my  aspiring  life's  fair  trunk,  be  so 
Cast  pp  to  warp  and  blacken  in  the  sun, 
Just  as  the  opposing  wind  'gins  whistle  off  2^o 

His  che^-swollen  pack,  and  from  the  leaning  mast 
Fortone's  full  sail  strains  forward ! 

One  poor  day ! — 
Remember  whose  and  not  how  short  it  is ! 
It  is  God's  day,  it  is  Columbus's. 
A  lavish  day  !    One  day,  with  life  and  heart. 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 

1844. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OP  THE  FIRE  AT  HAMBURG 

The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soared  upward  to  the  skies, 
like  some  huge  piece  of  Nature's  make,  the  growth  of  centuries ; 
You  could  not  deem  its  crowding  spires  a  work  of  human  art. 
They  seemed  to  struggle  lightward  from  a  sturdy  living  heart 

Not  Nature's  self  more  freely  speaks  in  crystal  or  in  oak. 

Than,  through  the  pious  builder's  hand,  in  that  grey  pile  she  spoke ; 

And  as  from  acorn  springs  the  oak,  so,  freely  and  alone, 

Sprang  from  his  heart  this  hymn  to  God,  sung  in  obedient  stone. 

It  seemed  a  wondrous  freak  of  chance,  so  perfect,  yet  so  rough, 
A  whim  of  Nature  crystallized  slowly  in  granite  tough ; 
The  thick  spires  yearned  towards  the  sky  in  quaint  harmonious  lines* 
And  in  broad  sunlight  basked  and  slept,  like  a  grove  of  blasted  pines. 

Never  did  rock  or  stream  or  tree  lay  claim  with  better  right 
To  all  the  adorning  sympathies  of  shadow  and  of  light ; 
And,  in  that  forest  petrified,  as  forester  there  dwefis 
Stout  Herman,  the  old  sacristan,  sole  lord  of  all  its  bells. 

Suige  leaping  after  surge,  the  fire  roared  onward  red  as  blood. 
Till  half  of  Hamburg  lay  engulfed  beneath  the  eddying  flood ; 
For  miles  away  the  fiery  spray  poured  down  its  deadly  rain, 
And  back  and  forth  the  billows  sucked,  and  paused*  and  burst  again. 

From  square  to  souare  with  tiger  leaps  panted  the  lustful  fire. 

The  air  to  leeward  shuddered  with  the  gasps  of  its  desire ; 

And  church  and  palace,  which  even  now  stood  whelmed  but  to  the  knee. 

Lift  their  black  roofs  like  breakers  lone  amid  the  whirling  sea. 

Up  in  his  tower  old  Herman  sat  and  watched  with  quiet  look ; 
His  soul  had  trusted  God  too  long  to  be  at  last  forsook ; 
He  could  not  fear,  for  surely  God  a  pathway  would  unfold 
Through  this  red  sea  for  faithful  hearts,  as  once  he  did  of  old. 

But  scarcely  can  he  cross  himself,  or  on  his  good  saint  call« 
Before  the  sacrilegious  flood  o'erleaped  the  churchyard  wall ; 
And,  ere  a  paler  half  was  said,  'mid  smoke  and  crackling  glare. 
His  island  tower  scarce  juts  its  head  above  the  wide  despair. 

Upon  the  peril's  desperate  peak  his  heart  stood  up  sublime ; 
His  first  thought  was  for  God  above,  his  next  was  for  his  chime ; 
'  Sing  now  and  make  your  voices  heard  in  hymns  of  praise,*  cried  he, 
'  As  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  safe  walking  through  tne  sea  ! 

'  Through  this  red  sea  our  God  hath  made  the  pathway  safe  to  shore ; 
Our  promised  land  stands  full  in  sight ;  shout  now  as  ne'er  before !  * 
And  as  the  tower  came  crushing  down,  the  bells,  in  dear  accord. 
Pealed  fortjh  the  grand  old  German  hymn, — *  All  good  souls,  praise  the  Lord!* 
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Bia   hettd   drooped  forward  on  his 


Kith  ahriveiled  hands  he  flung  his 


THE  SOWER 

I  SAW  m  Sofwer  walking  slow  Then  I  looked  back  along  his  path, 

AcrtMB  tbe  earth*  from  east  to  west ;   And  heard  the  clash  of  ffteel  on  steel, 
HUhjurwss  white  as  mountain  snow,   Where  man  faced  man,  in  deadly 

wrath. 
While  clanged  the  tocsin's  hurrying 

peal. 

The  sky  with  burning  towns  flared  red, 
Nearer  the  noise  of  fighting  roUed, 
And  brothers'  blood,  by  brothers  shed. 
Crept,  curdling,  over  pavements  cold. 

Then  marked  1  how  each  germ  of 

truth 
Which  through  the  dotard's  fingers 

ran 
Was  mated  with  a  dragon's  tooth 
Whence  there  sprang  up  an  armM 

man. 

I  shouted,  but  he  oould  not  hear ; 
Made  signs,  but  these  he  could  not 


Kor  ever  tamed  to  look  behind ; 
Of  ei^ht  or  sound  he  took  no  ^eed ; 
It  eccmed  he  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 


HU  dim  face  showed  no  soul  beneath, 
Y«t  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  stir. 
As  if  I  looked  upon  the  sheath 
That  coce  had  clasped  Excalibur. 


1 
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is  still  the  seed  he  cast, 
,  oitMming  to  himself,  he  sung, 

again  the  holy  Past, 
happy  days  when  I  was  young. 


"  Then  all  was  wheat  without  a  tare, 
Tbeo  aD  was  righteous,  fair,  and  true ; 
Aod  I  am  he  whose  thoughtful  care 
Shan  plant  tbe  Old  Worid  in  the  New. 

*  The  fanitf nl  germs  I  scatter  free. 
With  busy  hand,  while  aQ  men  sleep ; 
In  Europe  now,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Tbe  nations  Mess  me  as  they  reap.' 


And  still,  without  a  doubt  or  fear. 
Broadcast  he  scattered  anarchy. 

Long  to  my  stoaining  ears  the  blast 
Brought  faintly  back  the  words  he 

sung: 
'  I  sow  again  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young.' 
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Sism»  two,  all  praise  to  you. 
With  3roar  faces  pinched  and  blue ; 
To  the  poor  man  you've  been  true 

From  of  old: 
Ton  can  speak  the  keenest  word, 
Yoa  are  sore  of  being  heard. 
From  the  point  you're  never  stirred. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Let  desk  statennen  temporise; 
Palsied  are  their  shifts  and  lies 
When  they  meet  your  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  bold; 


Policy  you  set  at  naught. 
In  their  traps  you'll  not  be  caught. 
You're  too  honest  to  be  bought, 
Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Bolt  and  bar  the  palace  door ; 
While  the  mass  of  men  are  poor. 
Naked  truth  grows  more  and  more 

Uncontrolled ; 
You  had  never  yet,  I  guess. 
Any  praise  for  bashfulness. 
You  can  visit  sans  court-dress. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 
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While  the  music  fell  and  rose. 
And  the  dance  reeled  to  its  close, 
Where  her  round  of  costly  woes 

Fashion  strolled, 
I  beheld  with  shuddering  fear 
Wolves*  eyes  through  the  windows 

neer; 
Little  dream  they  you  are  near, 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

When  the  toiler's  heart  you  clutch, 
Conscience  is  not  valued  much, 
He  recks  not  a  bloody  smutch 

On  his  gold : 
Everything  to  you  defers. 
You  are  potent  reasoners, 
At  your  whisper  Treason  stirs. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Rude  comparisons  you  draw. 
Words  refuse  to  sate  your  maw. 
Your  gaunt  limbs  the  cobweb  law 

Cannot  hold : 
You're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied : 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

You  respect  no  hoary  wrong 
More  for  having  triumphed  long  ; 
Its  past  victims,  haggard  throng. 
From  Hie  mould 


You  unbury :  swords  and  spears 
Weaker  are  than  poor  men's  tears. 
Weaker  than  your  silent  yoMS, 
Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Let  them  guard  both  hall  and  bower 
Through  me  window  you  will  glonwei 
Patient  till  your  reckoning  hoar 

Shall  be  tolled ; 
Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red. 
Guiltless  blood  may  chance  be  shed 
But  ye  must  and  will  be  fed. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

God  has  plans  man  must  not  spcnL 
Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil 
Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil. 

We  are  told : 
Devil's  theories  are  these. 
Stifling  hope  and  love  and  peace. 
Framed  your  hideous  lusts  to  pleaee 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Scatter  ashes  on  thy  head, 
Tears  of  burning  sorrow  shed. 
Earth  !  and  be  by  Pity  led 

To  Love's  fold ; 
Ere  they  block  the  very  door 
With  lean  corpses  of  the  poor. 
And  will  hush  for  naught  but  gore. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 
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THE  LANDLORD 

What  boot  your  houses  and  your  ^  Fence  as  you  please,  this  plain  poor 

man. 
Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit. 


lands  t 
In  spite  of  close-drawn  deed  and 
fence. 

Like  water,  'twixt  your  cheated  hands, 
They  slip  into  the  graveyard's  sands. 
And  mock  your  ownership's  pre- 
tence. 

How  shall  you  speak  to  urge  your 
right, 
Choked  with  that  soil  for  which  you 
lust? 
The  bit  of  clay,  for  whose  delight 
You  grasp,  is  mortgaged,  too ;  Death 
might 
Foreclose  this  very  day  in  dust. 


Who  shapes  the  world,  as  best  be 

can. 
According  to  God's  higher  plan. 
Owns  you,  and  fences  as  is  fit 

Though  yours  the  rents,  his  incomn 
wax 
By  right  of  eminent  domain  ; 
From    factory    tall    to    woodman's 

axe. 
All  things  on  earth  must  pay  their 
tax. 
To   feed   his    hungry    heart  and 
brain. 


THE  LANDLORD 
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CB  TVM  from 
And  wfaai  be  plans  that  you  most 

do; 
n  sleep  in  down*  eat  dainty  fare, — 
?  mocmts  his  crasy  garret-stair 

the  landlord  over  yoo. 


«fing  the  clods  your  idlesse  drains, 
Y<m  make  more  green  six  feet  of 


His  fruitful  word,  like  suns  and  rainSf 

Partakes  the  seasons'  bounteous  pains. 

And  toils  to  lighten  human  toiL 

Your  lands,  with   force  or  cunning 
got, 

Shrink  to  the  measure  of  the  grave ; 
But  Death  himself  abridges  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought. 

The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 


TO  A  PINE-TREE 

Fab  op  on  Katahdin  thou  towerest, 
Porple-blue  with  the  distance  and  vast ; 

Like  a  cloud  o*er  the  lowlands  thou  lowerest. 
That  hangs  poised  on  a  lull  in  the  blast. 
To  its  fall  leaning  awf uL 

In  the  sUMrm,  like  a  prophet  o'ermaddened, 
Thoa  singest  and  toesest  thy  branches; 

Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened, 
Thoa  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches. 
When  whole  mountains  swoop  valeward. 

In  the  calm  thou  o'erstretchest  the  valleys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessinss  imploring, 

Like  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  pdace. 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  'neath  thy  glooming 
Thoa  dost  sins  ci  wild  billows  in  motion. 

Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  *mid  their  booming 
In  the  tents  ci  the  Arabs  oi  ocean. 
Whose  finned  isles  are  their  cattle. 

For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre. 
With  mad  hand  crashing  melody  fiantio* 

While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  desire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
Whose  arms  stretch  to  his  playmate. 

Tlie  wild  storm  makes  his  lair  in  thy  branche8» 
Preying  thence  on  the  continent  under ; 

Like  a  lim,  crouched  close  on  his  haunches. 
There  awaiteth  his  leap  the  fierce -thunder. 
Growling  low  with  impatience. 
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Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep'st  thy  green  glory, 
Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  number ! 

The  snow-flakes  alone  make  thee  hoary, 
Nestling  close  to  thy  branches  in  slumber. 
And  thee  mantling  with  silence. 

Thou  alone  know'st  the  splendour  of  winter, 
'Mid  thy  snow-silvered,  hushed  precipices* 

Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and  splmter. 
And  then  plunge  down  the  muffled  abysses 
In  the  quiet  of  midnight. 

Thou  alone  know'st  the  glory  of  summer. 
Gazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of  forest. 

On  thy  subjects  that  send  a  proud  murmur 
Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  towerest 
From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 

SI  DESCENDERO  IN  INTERNUM,  ADES 

O,  WANDEBiNO  dim  on  the  extremest  edge 

Of  God*s  bright  providence,  whose  spirits  sigh 
Drearily  in  you,  like  the  winter  sedge 
That  shivers  o*er  the  dead  pool  stiff  and  dry, 
A  thin,  sad  voice,  when  the  bold  wind  roars  by 
From  the  clear  North  of  Duty, — 
Still  by  cracked  arch  and  broken  shaft  I  trace 
That  here  was  once  a  shrine  and  holy  place 
Of  the  supernal  Beauty, — 
A  child's  play-altar  reared  of  stones  and  moss. 
With  wilted  flowers  for  offering  laid  across, 
*  Mute  recognition  of  the  all-ruling  Grace. 

How  far  are  ye  from  the  innocent,  from  those 
Whose  hearts  are  as  a  little  lane  serene. 

Smooth-heaped  from  wall  to  wail  with  unbroke  snows. 
Or  in  the  summer  blithe  with  lamb-cropped  green. 
Save  the  one  track,  where  naught  more  rude  is  seen 
Than  the  plump  wain  at  even 

Bringing  home  four  months'  sunshine  bound  in  sheaves  !- 

How  far  are  ye  from  those !  yet  who  believes 
That  ye  can  shut  out  heaven  ? 
Your  souls  partake  its  influence,  not  in  vain 
Nor  all  unconscious,  as  that  silent  lane 

Its  drift  of  noiseless  apple-blooms  receives. 

Looking  within  myself,  I  note  how  thin 
A  plank  of  station,  chance,  or  prosperous  fate. 

Doth  fence  me  from  the  clutching  waves  of  sin ; — 
In  my  own  heart  I  find  the  worst  man's  mate. 
And  see  not  dimly  the  smooth-hingdd  gate 
That  opes  to  tnose  abysses 
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Where  je  grope  darkly, — ^ye  who  never  knew 
On  your  young  heaits  love's  conaecrating  dew. 
Or  iAt  a  mother^s  kisses. 

Or  home's  resteaining  ten^rOs  round  you  cnried ; 

Ah,  ade  by  side  with  heart's-ease  in  this  world 
The  Catal  nightshade  grows  and  bitter  me ! 

One  band  ye  cannot  break, — the  force  that  clips 
And  grasps  your  circles  to  the  central  light ; 

Toots  is  the  prodigal  comet's  long  ellipse, 
Sdf -exiled  to  the  farthest  verge  of  night ; 
Yet  strives  with  you  no  less  that  inward  might 
Ko  sin  hath  e'er  imbmted ; — 

The  ffod  in  yon  the  creed-dimmed  e^e  eludes ; 

The  Law  brooks  not  to  have  its  sohtudes 
By  bigot  feet  polluted ; — 
Tet  they  who  watch  your  God-compelled  return 
May  see  your  happy  perihelion  bum 

Where  the  calm  sun  his  unfledged  planets  broods. 


TO  THE  PAST 


VfasTDwoxis  and  awful  are  thy  silent 


O  kingdom  of  the  past  I 
nere  lie  t^  bygone  am  in  their  palls. 
Guarded  by  shadows  vast; 
Theve  afl  is  hushed  and  breatUees, 
Save  when  some  image  of  old  error 
falls 
Earth  wanhlppedonceasdeathlesa 

Thtn  sits  drear  ^^pt,  *mid  belea- 
guering sands. 
Half  woman  and  half  beast, 
Fbe    bamt-oot    torch    within    her 
mouldering  hands 
That  once  lit  all  the  East ; 
A  dotard  bleared  and  hoary, 
rhere  Asser  crooehes  o'er  the  black- 
ened bnuids 
Of  Aaa's  long-quenched  glory. 

^till  as  a  city  buried  'neath  the  sea 
Thv  courts  and  temples  stand ; 
Idle  as  forms  on  wind-waved  tapestry 
Of  saints  and  heroes  grand. 
Thy  phantasms  grope  and  shiver. 
Or  watch  the  loose  shores  crumbling 
■lently 
Into  Time's  gnawing  river. 


Titanic  shapes  with  faces  blank  and 
dun. 
Of  Uieir  old  godhead  lorn. 
Gaze  on  the  embm  of  the  sunken  sun. 
Which  they  misdeem  for  mom ; 
And  yet  the  eternal  sorrow 
In  their  unmonarohed  eyes  says  day 
IB  done 
Without  the  hope  of  morrow. 

• 

O  realm  of  silence  and  of  swart  eclipse. 
The  shapes  that  haunt  thy  gloom 
Make  signs  to  us  and  move  their 
withered  lips 
Across  the  gulf  of  doom ; 
Yet  all  their  sound  and  motion 
Bring  no  more  freight  to  us  than 
wraiths  of  ships 
On  the  mirage's  ocean. 

And  if  sometimes  a  moaning  wander- 
eth 
From  out  thy  desolate  haDs, 
If  somegrim  shadow  of  thy  living  death 
Across  our  sunshine  faUs 
And  scares  the  worid  to  error. 
The  eternal  life  sends  forth  melodious 

breath 
I     To  chase  the  misty  terror. 
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Thy   mighty   clamours,   wars,    and 
world-noised  deeds 
Are  silent  now  in  dust, 
Gone  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling 
reeds 
Beneath  some  sudden  gust ; 
Thy  forms  and  creeds  have  van- 
ished, 
Tossed  out  to  wither  like  unsightly 
weeds 
From  the  world*  s  garden  banished. 

Whatever  of  true  life  there  was  in  thee 

Leaps  in  our  age's  veins ; 
Wield  still  thy  bent  and  wrinkled 
empery. 


And  shake  thine  idle  chains  :- 
To  thee  thy  dross  is  clinging. 
For  us  thy  martyrs  die,  thy  propbe 

QAA 

Thy  poets  still  are  singing. 

Here,  *mid  the 'bleak  waves  of  ov 

strife  and  care. 

Float  the  green  Fortunate  Isle 

Where  all  thy  hero-spirits  dwell, 

share 

Our  martyrdoms  and  toils  ; 

The  present  moves  attended 

With  all  of  brave  and  excellent  ait 

fair 

That  made  the  old  time  splendid. 


TO  THE  FUTURE 

O  Land  of  Promise  !  from  what  Pissah's  height 
Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful  bowers. 
Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  out  of  sights 
Thy  nestled  homes  and  sun-illumined  towers  ? 
Gazing 'Upon  the  sunset's  high-heaped  gold. 
Its  crags  of  opal  and  of  chsysmite. 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory,  that  unfold 
Still  brightening  ab3rBses, 
And  bliaaing  precipices. 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to  heaven, 

Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 
Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more  unstinted  blisses. 

O  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 
Of  the  x>erturbM  Present  rolls  and  sleeps ; 

Our  storms  breathe  soft  as  June  upon  thy  turf 
And  lure  out  blossoms ;  to  thy  Dosom  leaps. 

As  to  a  mother's,  the  o'erwearied  heart, 

Hearing  far  off  and  dim  the  toilingnnart. 
The  hunting  feet,  the  curses  without  number. 
And,  cucled  with  the  glow  Elysian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision, 

Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  charms  for  peace  and  slumber. 

To  thee  the  earth  lifts  up  her  fettered  hands 

And  cries  for  vengeance ;  with  a  pitving  smile 
Thou  blessest  her,  and  she  forgets  her  bands. 

And  her  old  woe-worn  face  a  little  while 
Grows  young  and  noble ;  unto  thee  the  Oppressor 
Looks,  and  is  dumb  with  awe ; 
The  eternal  law. 
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Which  makes  the  crime  its  own  blindfold  redresder,  30 

Shadows  his  heart  with  p^oos  foreboding. 

And  he  can  see  the  grim-eyed  Doom 

From  out  the  trembling  g(loom 
Ita  silent-footed  steeds  towaras  his  palace  goading. 

What  promises  hast  thou  for  Poets'  eyes. 

Aweary  of  the  turmoil  and  the  wrong  ! 
To  all  their  hopes  what  overjoyed  replies ! 

What  undreamed  ecstasies  for  blissful  song  ! 
Thy  happy  plains  no  war-trump*s  brawling  clangor 

DistuTM*  and  fools  the  poor  to  hate  the  poor ;  40 

The  humble  glares  not  on  the  high  with  anger ; 

Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  greed  for  more ; 
In  vain  strives  SeU  the  godlike  sense  to  smother ; 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps ; 
The  noble  'neath  foul  rags  beholds  his  long-lost  brother. 

To  thee  the  liartyr  looketh,  and  his  fires 

Unlock  their  fangs  and  leave  his  spirit  free  ; 
To  thee  the  Poet  'mid  his  toil  aspires. 

And  grief  and  hunger  climb  about  his  knee,  50 

Weloome  as  children ;   thou  upboldest 

The  lone  Inventor  by  his  demon  haunted ; 
The  Prophet  cries  to  thee  when  hearts  are  coldest. 
And  gazing  o'er  ^le  midnight's  bleak  abyss. 
Sees  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at  thy  kiss, 
And  stcetoh  its  happy  arms  and  leap  up  disenchanted. 

Tboa  bringeat  vengeance,  but  so  loving-kindly 

The  guilty  thinks  it  pity ;  taught  by  thee. 
Fierce  tyrants  drop  the  scourges  wherewith  blindly 

Their  own  souls  they  were  scarring ;  conquerors  see  60 

With  horror  in  th«r  hands  the  accursed  spcAr 

That  tore  the  meek  One's  side  on  Calvaiy, 
And  from  their  trophies  shrink  with  ghastly  fear ; 
Thou,  too,  art  the  Foigiver, 

The  beauty  of  man's  soul  to  man  revealing ; 
The  arrows  from  thy  cmiver 
Pierce  Error's  guilty  heart,  but  only  pierce  for  healing. 

O,  whither,  whither,  gloiy-wingM  dreams, 

From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turmoil  would  ye  bear  me  ? 
Shut,  gates  of  Fancy,  on  your  golden  gleams, —  70 

Tfais  agony  of  hopeless  contrast  spare  me  ! 
Fade,  oheattng  glow,  and  letve  me  to  my  night ! 
He  is  a  coward,  who  would  borrow 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow 
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From  the  vague  Fatnre*s  promise  of  delight : 
As  life's  alanims  nearer  roll. 
The  ancestral  buckler  calls. 
Sett-clanging  f  rofti  the  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul ; 
Where  ape  most  sorrows,  there  the  poet's  sphere  is. 
To  feed  the  soul  with  patience. 
To  heal  its  desolations. 
With  words  of  unshorn  truth,  with  love  that  never 


HEBE 


I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending ; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet. 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley 
bending. 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding, 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 
Joy's  simple  honey-cells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were  that  seemed 
grim  Fates; 
With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o'er 
me; 
The  long-sought  Secret's  golden 
gates 
On  musical  hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood ;  likftalover 

I  sprang  the  proffered  life  to  claq»; — 
The  beaker  fell ;  the  luck  was  over. 


The  Earth  has  drunk  tiie  vinta 
up; 

What  boots  it  patch  the  gobld 
splinters  ? 
Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup. 
Whose    treacherous   crystal    is    b 
Winter's  T 

O  spendthrift  haste!    await  t\ 

Gods; 

Their    nectar   crowns    the    lips   ( 

Patience ; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  soc 

The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  thi 
woo. 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seij 
upon  her ; 
Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honooi 


THE  SEARCH 

I  WENT  to  seek  for  Christ, 
And  Nature  seemed  so  fair 
That  first  the  woods  and  fields  my  youth  enticed* 
And  I  was  sure  to  find  him  there : 
The  temple  I  forsook. 
And  to  the  solitude 
Allegiance  paid ;  but  Winter  came  and  shook 

The  crown  and  purple  from  my  wood ; 
His  snows,  like  desert  sands,  with  scornful  drift. 
Besieged  the  columned  aisle  and  palace-gate ; 
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My  Thebest  cat  deep  with  many  a  solemn  rift* 

But  eptt^hed  her  own  sepulchred  state : 
Then  I  ramembered  whom  I  went  to  seek, 
And  blessed  blunt  Winter  for  his  counsel  bleak. 

Back  to  the  world  I  turned. 
For  Christ,  I  said,  is  King ; 
80  the  cramped  alley  and  the  hut  I  spumed. 
As  far  beneath  his  sojourning : 
'Mid  power  and  wealth  I  sought. 
But  found  no  trace  of  him. 
And  all  the  costly  offerings  I  had  brought 

With  sadden  rust  and  mould  grew  dim : 
I  foand  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  l^  their  laws. 
All  must  on  stated  days  themiBelTes  imprison. 
Mocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed*s  grinnmg  jaws. 

Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence  arisen ; 
Doe  sacrifice  to  tms  they  set  apart, 
VnuDg  it  more  than  Chnst's  own  living  heart 

So  from  my  feet  the  dust 
Of  the  proud  World  I  shook ; 
Then  came  dear  Love  and  shared  with  me  his  crusty 
And  half  my  sorrow's  burden  took. 
After  tiie  World's  soft  bed. 
Its  rich  and  dainty  fare, 
like  down  seemed  Love's  coarse  pillow  to  my  head* 

His  che^  food  seemed  as  manna  rare ; 
Fresfa-tiodden  prints  of  bare  and  bleeding  feet. 

Turned  to  the  heedless  city  whence  I  came. 
Hard  by  I  saw,  and  springs  of  worship  sweet 

Gushed  from  my  cleft  heart  smitten  by  the  same ; 
Love  looked  me  in  the  face  and  spake  no  words, 
Bat  straight  I  knew  those  footprints  were  the  Lord' a 

I  followed  where  they  led. 
And  in  a  hovel  rude. 
With  naught  to  fence  the  weather  from  his  head. 
The  Sing  I  sought  for  meekly  stood ; 
A  naked,  hunsry  child 
duQg  round  his  gracious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and  smiled 

To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free ; 
New  miracles  I  saw  his  presence  do, — 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and  poor. 
The  gathered  chips  into  a  woodpile  grew. 

The  broken  morsd  swelled  to  goodly  store ; 
I  knelt  and  wejpt :  my  Christ  no  more  I  se^, 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak. 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

Whbn  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's  aching  brc: 

Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west. 

And  the  slaTe,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  snblime 

Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  waUs  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous  throe. 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  i^stems  to  and  fro ; 

At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start. 

Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips  apart. 

And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-cmld  leaps  beneath  the  Future's  faeaj 

So  the  Evil's  triumph  sendeth,  with  a  terror  and  a  chill. 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense  of  coming  ill. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  his  sympathies  with  God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  sod. 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  unburied,  delving  in  the  nobler  clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  loy  or  shune ; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  6t  evil  side ; 

me  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  Uij^ht, 
arts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right,  j 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 
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Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thon  shalt  stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet 't  isTruth  alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
'  Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-moments  see. 

That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through  Oblivion's  sea ; 

Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 

Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers,  from  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must  fir 

Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgement  hath  passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  ^reat  Avenger ;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  m  the  darkness  'twizt  old  systems  and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 
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Te  see  dnnljr  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great, 

krr  of  faithy  hofw  week  an  arm  may  tmrn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 

tt  the  soul  ie  still  oractilar ;  amid  the  market's  din, 

lit  the  omtnons  stem  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, — 

rbey  enalave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise  with  sin.' 

laT^ry,  the  earth-bom  Cyclops,  feUest  of  the  nant  brood, 

DOS  ol  bnatisk  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  benched  the  earth  with  blood, 

biniriiwi  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day, 

topee  in  yet  nnblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey ; — 

bail  we  guide  his  goiy  fingers  where  our  helpless  children  play  ? 


hea  to  side  with  Troth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
XV  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
hen  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
koabting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
nd  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

oont  me  o*er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — they  were  souls  that  stood  alone,     . 

rbile  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone, 

tood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 

'o  the  side  cif  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine, 

(y  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God's  supreme  design. 

4 

\y  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I  track, 

oiling  up  new  Gshranes  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not  baek, 

j»d  these  moonts  of  anguish  Uumber  how  each  generation  learned 

^  new  word  of  tiiat  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet-hearts  hath  burned 

iiy^  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered  with  his  face  to  heaven  upturned 

'or  Hmnaoity  sweeps  onward :  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
^  the  muiiuif  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  iumds ; 
ar  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots  bum, 
Hule  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
o  glean  op  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

r  U  as  easjr  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 

i  a  legendaiy  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves, 

Torefaippefs  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime ; — 

7m^  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind  their  time  ? 

urn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  FSiture,  that  make  Plymouth  Rock  sublime? 


Vey  were  men  of  present  valour,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 

'ocooviooed  bv  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past's ; 

kit  we  make  their  troth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free, 

loardiiig  it  in  monldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 

*be  nide  gnMp  ol  tiiat  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 
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They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them ;  we  are  traitors  to  our  sires^ 

Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit  altar-fires ; 

Shidl  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  ?    Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to  slay. 

From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps  away 

To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day  ? 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties :  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth  ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 
December,  1845. 

•       AN  INDIAN-SUMMER  REVERIE 

What  visionaxy  tints  the  year  puts  on. 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air 

Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  be  gone  1 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastures  bare, 

As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 

The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant  hills. 
And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty,  tremulous  hair  ! 

No  more  the  landscape  holds  its  wealth  apart^ 
Making  me  poorer  in  my  poverty, 

But  mingles  with  my  senses  and  my  heart ; 
My  own  projected  spirit  seems  to  me 

In  her  own  reverie  the  world  to  steep ; 

'T  is  she  that  waves  to  sympathetic  sleep. 
Moving,  as  she  is  moved,  each  field  and  hUl  and  tree. 

How  fuse  and  mix,  with  what  unfelt  degrees. 
Clasped  by  the  faint  horizon's  languid  arms. 

Each  into  each,  the  hazy  distances ! 
The  softened  season  all  the  landscape  charms ; 

Those  hills,  my  native  village  that  embay. 

In  waves  of  dreamier  purple  roll  away, 
And  fioating  in  mirage  seem  all  the  glimmering  farms. 

Far  distant  sounds  the  hidden  chickadee 
Close  at  my  side  ;  far  distant  sound  the  leaves ; 

The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream,  where  Memory 
Wanders  like  gleaning  Ruth ;  and  as  the  sheaves 

Of  wheat  and  barley  wavered  in  the  eye 

Of  Boaz  as  the  maiden's  glow  went  by. 
So  tremble  and  seem  remote  all  things  the  sense  receives. 

The  cock's  shrill  trump  that  teUs  of  scattered  corn. 
Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping  mates. 

Faint  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to  bam  is  borne. 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's  Straits ; 
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I  catoh  the  throb  of  distant  flails ; 
Sleotly  overhead  the  hea-hawk  sails, 
WHii  watchful,  meafloring  eye,  and  for  his  qoany  waits. 

The  sobered  robin,  hunger>ffllent  now. 
Seeks  cedar-berries  blue,  his  autumn  cheer ; 

The  squirrel,  on  the  shingly  shag-bark*8  bough. 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downwaid  eye  and  ear. 
Then  drops  his  nut^  and  with  a  chipping  bound 
Whisks  to  his  wining  fastness  underground ; 
The  clouds  like  swans  drift  down  the  streaming  atmosphere. 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed  cedar  shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  grey  moss ;  the  ploughman*s  call 

Creeps  faint  as  smoke  nom  blackt  fresh-furrowed  meadows ; 
The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall ; 
And  aJl  around  me  every  bush  and  tree 
Says  Autumn 's  here,  and  Winter  soon  will  be. 
Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and  silence  over  aU. 

The  birch,  most  shy  and  ladylike  of  trees. 
Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  retrieves. 

And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentilities 
With  some  saved  relics  of  her  wealth  of  leaves ; 
The  swamp-oak,  with  his  royal  purple  on. 
Glares  red  as  blood  across  the  smking  sun. 
As  one  who  prondlier  to  a  falling  fortune  cleaves. 

He  \o6ka  a  sachem,  in  red  blanket  wrapt. 
Who,  *mid  some  council  of  the  sad-garbed  whites, 

Erect  and  stem,  in  his  own  memories  lapt, 
^th  distant  eye  broods  over  other  sights. 

Sees  the  hushed  wood  the  city's  flare  replace. 

The  wounded  turf  heal  o*er  the  railway  s  trace. 
And  roams  the  savage  Past  of  his  undwin<ued  rights. 


Tlie  red-oak,  softer-grained,  yields  aD  for  lost. 
And,  with  his  crumpled  foliage  stiff  and  dry. 

After  the  first  betrayal  of  the  frosty 
Rebuffs  the  kiss  of  the  relenting  sky ; 

The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  kmg-hid  gold, 

To  the  faint  Summer,  beggared  now  and  old. 
Poor  hack -the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath  her  favouring  eye. 

The  adi  her  purple  drops  forgivingly 
And  sadly,  breaking  not  the  general  hush ; 

The  maple-swanips  glow  like  a  sunset  sea, 
Eadi  leaf  a  ripple  with  its  separate  flush ; 

AD  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps  the  skirting  blaze 

Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy  days. 
Ere  the  ratn  faOs,  the  oantious  farmer  bums  his  brush. 
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0*er  yon  low  wall,  which  guards  one  onkempt  zone» 
Where  ▼ines,  and  weeds,  and  sciub-oaks  intertwine 

Safe  from  the  plongh,  whose  rough,  discordant  stone 
Is  massed  to  one  soft  grey  by  lichens  fine. 

The  tangled  blackberry,  crossed  and  recrossed,  weaves 

A  prickly  network  of  ensanguined  leaves ; 
Hard  by,  with  coral  beads,  the  prim  black -alders  shine. 

Pillaring  with  flame  this  crumbling  boundaiy. 
Whose  loose  blocks  topple  'neath  the  ploughboy*s  foot» 

Who,  with  each  sense  shut  fast  except  the  eye. 
Creeps  close  and  scares  the  jay  he  hoped  to  shoots 
,  The  Woodbine  up  the  elm*s  straight  stem  aspires. 
Coiling  it,  harmless,  with  autumnal  fires ; 
In  the  ivy^  paler  blaze  the  martyr  oak  stands  mute. 

Below,  the  Charles— a  stripe  of  nether  sky, 
Now  hid  by  rounded  apple-trees  between. 

Whose  gaps  the  misplaced  sail  sweeps  beUying  by. 
Now  flickering  golden  through  a  woodland  screen. 
Then  spreading  out,  at  his  next  turn  beyond, 
A  silver  circle  like  an  inland  pond — 
Slips  seaward  silently  through  marshes  purple  and  green. 

Dear  marshes  !  vain  to  him  the  gift  of  sight 
Who  cannot  in  their  various  incomes  share. 

From  every  season  drawn,  of  shade  and  light. 
Who  sees  in  them  but  levels  brown  and  bare ; 

Each  change  of  storm  or  sunshine  scatters  free 

On  them  its  largess  of  variety, 
For  Nature  with  cheap  means  stiU  works  her  wonders  rare. 

In  Spring  they  lie  one  broad  expanse  of  green. 
O'er  which  the  light  winds  run  with  glimmering  feet : 

Here,  yellower  stripes  track  out  the  creek  unseen. 
There,  darker  growths  o*er  hidden  ditches  meet ; 

And  purpler  stains  show  where  the  blossoms  crowd, 

As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next  breath  to  fleet. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery  edge. 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy  tide. 

Whispers  and  leans  the  breeze-entangling  sedge ; 
Through  emerald  glooms  the  lingering  waters  dide. 

Or,  sometimes  wavering,  throw  bade  the  sun, 

AikI  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt  and  run 
Of  dimpling  light,  and  with  the  current  seem  to  glide. 
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In  Summer 't  is  a  blitheaome  sight  to  see. 
As,  st^  by  8tep»  with  meuored  swing,  they  pass. 

The  wide-ranked  mowers  wading  to  the  knee. 
Their  sharp  scythes  panting  through  the  thick-set  grass ; 
Then,  stretched  beneath  a  rick's  shade  in  a  ring. 
Their  nooning  take,  while  one  begins  to  sing 
A  staTe  that  droops  and  dies  *neath  the  close  sky  of  brass. 

Meanwhile  tiiat  devil-may-care,  the  bobolink. 
Remembering  duty,  in  mid-quaver  stops 

Just  ere  he  sweeps  o'er  rapture's  tremulous  brink. 
And  'twizt  the  winrows  most  demurely  drops, 

A  decorous  bird  of  business,  who  provides 

For  his  brown  mate  and  fledgelinffs  six  besides. 
And  looks  from  right  to  left,  a  farmer  ^mid  his  crops. 

Another  change  subdues  them  in  the  FaD, 
Bat  saddens  not ;  they  still  show  merrier  tints, 

Tlioagh  sober  msset  seems  to  cover  aO ; 
When  the  first  sunshine  through  their  dew-drops  glints, 

Look  how  the  yellow  clearness,  streamed  across. 

Redeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season's  loss. 
As  Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and  left  their  rosy  prints. 

Or  o<»ie  when  sunset  gives  its  freshened  zest» 
Lean  o'er  the  bridge  snd  let  the  ruddy  thrill. 

While  the  shorn  sun  swells  down  the  hacy  west, 
Gknr  oppoate ; — the  marshes  drink  their  fill 

And  swoon  with  purple  veins,  then  slowly  fade 

Through  pink  to  brown,  as  eastward  moves  the  shade, 
Lengthening  with  stealthy  creep,  of  Simond's  darkening  hilL 


Later,  and  yet  ere  Winter  wholly  shuts. 
Ere  through  the  first  dry  snow  the  runner  grates. 

And  the  loath  cart-wheel  screams  in  slippery  ruts. 
While  firmer  ice  the  eager  boy  awaits. 

Trying  each  buckle  and  strap  beside  the  fire. 

And  until  bedtime  plays  with  his  desire, 
TwMity  times  putting  on  and  off  his  new-bought  skates ; — 

Then,  every  mom,  the  river's  banks  shine  bright 
With  smooth  plate-armour,  treacherous  and  frul. 

By  the  frost  s  clinking  hammers  forged  at  night, 
'Ganist  which  the  lances  of  the  sun  prevail, 

Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 

When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall  melt  away, 
Axkd  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed  from  war's  cramping  mail. 
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And  now  those  waterfalb  the  ebbing  river 
Twice  every  day  creates  on  either  side 

Tinkle,  as  through  their  fresh-sparred  grots  they  shiver 
In  grass-arohed  cluLnnels  to  the  sun  denied ; 
High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  to-heard  crow. 
The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  below. 
Suddenly  drops  the  gufi  and  breaks  the  glassy  tide. 

But  crowned  in  turn  by  vving  seasons  three, 
Their  winter  halo  hath  a  fuller  ring ; 

This  glory  seems  to  rest  immovably, — 
The  others  were  too  fleet  and  vanishing ; 

When  the  hid  tide  is  at  its  highest  flow, 

0*er  marsh  and  stream  one  breathless  trance  of  snow 
With  brooding  fullness  awes  and  hushes  everything. 

The  sunshine  seems  blown  off  by  the  bleak  wind, 
As  pale  as  formal  candles  lit  by  &y ; 

Gropes  to  the  sea  the  river  dumb  and  blind ; 
The  brown  ricks,  snow-thatched  by  the  storm  in  play. 
Show  pearly  breakers  combing  o*er  their  lee. 
White  crests  as  of  some  just  enchanted  sea, 
•  Checked  in  their  maddest  leap  and  hM%ging  poised  midway. 

But  when  the  eastern  blow,  with  rain  aslant. 
From  mid-sea's  prairies  green  and  rolling  plains 
Drives  in  his  wallowing  herds  of  billows  gaunt^ 
And  the  roused  Charles  remembers  in  his  veins 
Old  Ocean's  blood  and  snaps  his  gyves  of  frost, 
That  tyrannous  silence  on  the  shores  is  tost 
In  dreary  wreck,  and  crumbling  desolation  reigns. 

Edgewise  or  flat,  in  Druid-like  device. 
With  leaden  pools  between  or  ffullies  iMure, 

The  blocks  lie  strewn,  a  bles^  Stonehenge  of  ice ; 
No  life,  no  sound,  to  break  the  grim  de^iair. 

Save  sullen  plunge,  as  through  the  sedges  stiff 

Down  crackles  nverwiurd  some  thaw-sapped  cliff. 
Or  when  the  close-wedged  fields  of  ice  crunch  here  and  tUere. 

But  let  me  turn  from  fancy-pictured  scenes 
To  that  whose  pastoral  calm  before  me  lies : 

Here  nothin^^  harsh  or  rugged  intervenes ; 
The  early  evemng  with  her  misty  dyes 

Smooths  off  the  ravelled  edges  of  the  nigh, 

Relieves  the  distant  with  her  cooler  sky. 
And  tones  the  landscape  down,  and  soothes  the  wearied  eyes. 
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Thete  gleamB  my  native  viUage,  dear  to  me, 
Thongh  higher  change's  waves  each  day  are  seen, 

Whdming  fields  famed  in  boyhood's  history. 
Sanding  wiUi  houses  the  diminished  green ; 

Then*  in  red  brick,  which  softening  time  defies. 

Stand  square  and  stiff  the  Muses'  factories ; — 
How  with  my  life  knit  up  is  eveiy  well-known  scene ! 

How  on,  dear  river  !  not  alone  you  flow 
To  outward  sight,  and  through  your  marshes  wind ; 

Fed  from  the  mvstic  springs  of  long-ago, 
Tour  twin  flows  silent  throu^  my  world  of  mind : 

Grow  dim,  dear  marshes,  in  the  evening's  grey ! 

Before  my  inner  sight  ye  stretch  away, 
And  win  forever,  though  these  fleshly  eyes  grow  blind. 

Beyond  the  hillock's  house-bespotted  swell. 
Where  Gothic  chapels  house  the  horse  and  chaise. 

Where  quiet  cits  in  Grecian  temples  dwell. 
Where  Coptic  tombs  resound  with  prayer  and  praise. 

Where  oust  and  mud  the  equal  year  divide. 

There  gentle  Allston  Uved,  and  wrought,  and  died. 
Transfiguring  street  and  shop  with  his  illumined  gaze. 

VirgUium  vidi  Umtumj — I  have  seen 
But  as.a  boy,  who  looks  alike  on  all. 

That  mi^  hur,  that  fine  Undine-like  mien. 
Tremulous  as  down  to  feeling's  faintest  call ; — 
Ah,  dear  old  homestead !  count  it  to  thy  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Painter  came ; — 
One  elm  jret  bears  his  name,  a  feathery  tree  and  talL  ^ 

Swiftfy  the  present  fades  in  memory's  glow, — 
Our  only  sure  possession  is  the  past ; 

The  village  blacksmith  died  a  month  ago. 
And  dim  to  me  the  forge's  roaring  blast ; 

Soon  fire-new  mediaevals  we  snail  see 

Oust  the  black  smithy  from  its  chestnut-tree, 
And  that  hewn  down,  perhaps,  the  beehive  green  and  vast. 

How  many  times,  prouder  than  king  on  throne. 
Loosed  from  the  village  school-dame's  A's  and  B's, 

Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows  blown. 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red  increase. 

Then  paused  to  see  the  ponderous  dedge,  brought  down 

By  that  hard  arm  voluminous  and  brown. 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden  vanishing  bees. 
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Dear  native  town  !  whose  choking  elms  each  year 
With  eddying  dust  before  their  time  turn  grey, 

Piniiu^  for  rain, — to  me  thy  dust  is  dear ; 
It  glorifies  the  eve  of  summer  day. 

And  when  the  westering  sun  half  sunken  bums. 

The  mote-thick  air  to  ckepest  orange  turns, 
The  westward  horseman  rides  through  clouds  of  gold  away. 

So  palpable,  Tve  seen  those  unshorn  few. 
The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's  end 

(Such  trees  Paul  Potter  never  dreamed  nor  drew). 
Through  this  dry  mist  their  chequering  shadows  send. 

Striped,  here  and  there,  with  many  a  long-drawn  thread. 

Where  streamed  through  leafy  c)iinks  the  trembling  red. 
Past  which,  in  one  bright  trail,  the  hangbiid's  flashes  bfoiid. 

Yes,  dearer  far  thy  dust  than  all  that  e*er. 
Beneath  the  awarded  crown  of  victoxy. 

Gilded  the  blown  Olympic  charioteer ; 
Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned  parchments  three. 

Yet  ooUegisse  juvat,  I  am  glad 

That  here  what  colleging  was  mine  I  had, — 
It  linked  another  tie,  dear  native  town,  with  thee  ! 

Nearer  art  thou  than  simply  native  earth. 
My  dust  with  thine  concedes  a  deeper  tie ; 

A  closer  claim  thy  soil  may  well  put  forth. 
Something  of  kindred  more  than  sympathy ; 

For  in  thy  bounds  I  reverently  laid  away 

That  blinding  anguish  of  forsaken  clay. 
That  title  I  seemoi  to  have  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 

That  portion  of  my  life  more  choice  to  me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round  and  whole) 

Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can  be ; — 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 

Was  x>erfect ;  so,  with  one  regretful  stroke, 

The  earthen  model  into  fragments  broke. 
And  without  her  the  impoverished  seasons  roll. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  LEGEND 

A  FRAGMENT 

A  LEGEND  that  grew  in  the  forest's  hush 
Slowly  as  tear-drops  gather  and  gush. 
When  a  word  some  poet  chanced  to  say 
Ages  ago,  in  his  careless  way, 
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Brings  our  yoath  back  to  us  out  of  its  Bhroud 

desriy  AS  under  yon  thunder-cloud 

I  see  that  white  sen^gull.    It  grew  and  grew, 

From  the  pine-trees  gathering  a  sombre  hue, 

Tin  it  seems  a  mere  murmur  out  of  the  vast 

Norwegian  forests  of  the  past ;  lo 

And  it  grew  itself  like  a  true  Northern  pine. 

First  a  little  slender  line. 

Like  4  mermaid^s  green  eyelash,  and  then  anon 

A  stem  tiiat  a  tower  might  rest  upon. 

Standing  spear-straight  in  the  waist-deep  moss. 

Its  bony  roots  clutching  around  and  across. 

As  if  they  would  tear  up  earth's  heart  in  their  grasp 

Ere  the  storm  should  uproot  them  or  make  them  unclasp ; 

Its  cloudy  boughs  sinsing,  as  suiteth  the  pine. 

To  shrunk  snow-bean^  sea-kings  old  songs  of  the  brine,  20 

Tin  they  straightened  and  let  their  staves  mil  to  the  floor. 

Hearing  waves  moan  again  on  the  perilous  shore 

Of  VinUnd,  perhaps,  wnUe  their  prow  groped  its  way 

*rwizt  the  frothed  gnashing  tusks  of  some  ship-crunching  bay. 

8o»  nine-like,  the  legend  grew,  stnmg-limbed  and  tall, 

Aa  the  Gipsy  child  grows  that  eats  crusts  in  the  hall ; 

It  socked  the  whole  strength  of  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter,  all  brought  it  supply ; 

*T  was  a  natural  growth,  and  stood  fearlessly  there. 

True  part  of  the  landscape  as  sea,  land,  and  air ;  30 

For  it  grew  in  good  times,  ere  the  fashion  it  was 

To  force  these  wild  births  of  the  woods  under  glass. 

And  so,  if  *t  is  told  as  it  should  be  told, 

Though  *t  were  sung  under  Venice's  moonlight  of  gold, 

Yon  would  hear  the  old  voice  of  its  mother,  the  pine. 

Murmur  sealike  and  northern  through  every  line. 

And  the  verses  should  grow,  self-sustained  and  free. 

Round  the  vibrating  stem  of  the  melody, 

Like  the  lithe  mooimt  limbs  of  the  parent  tree. 

Tes»  the  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends ;  what  food  40 

For  their  grim  roots  is  left  when  the  tiiousand-yeared  wood, 

Tlie  dim-Msled  cathedral,  whose  tall  arches  spring 

Light,  sinewy,  graceful,  firm-set  as  the  wing 

Fram  Michael's  white  shoulder,  is  hewn  and  defaced 

By  iconoclast  axes  in  desperate  waste. 

And  its  wrecks  seek  the  ocean  it  prophesied  long, 

Gaasaodra-like,  crooning  its  mystical  song  ? 

Then  the  legends  go  wiUi  them, — even  yet  on  the  sea 

A  wild  virtue  is  left  in  the  touch  of  the  tree. 

And  the  saikNr's  night-watches  are  thrilled  to  the  core  50 

With  the  lineal  (^spring  of  Odin  and  Thor. 

a3 
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Yes,  wherever  the  pine- wood  has  never  let  in, 
Since  the  day  of  creation,  the  light  and  the  din 
Of  manifold  life,  bat  has  safely  conveyed 
From  the  midnight  primeval  its  armful  of  shade. 
And  has  kept  the  weird  Past  with  its  sagas  alive 
*Mid  the  hum  and  the  stir  of  To-day's  busy  hive. 
There  the  legend  takes  root  in  the  age-gathered  gloom. 
And  its  murmurous  boughs  for  their  sagas  find  room. 

• 

Where  Aroostook,  far-heard,  seems  to  sob  as  ho  goes 

Groping  down  to  the  sea  *neath  his  mountainous  snows ; 

Where  the  lake's  frore  Sahara  of  never-tr^ked  white. 

When  the  crack  shoots  across  it,  complains  to  the  ni^ht 

With  a  long,  lonely  moan,  that  leagues  northward  is lost^ 

As  the  ice  shrinks  away  from  the  treaa  of  the  frost ; 

Where  the  lumberers  sit  by  the  log-fires  that  throw 

Their  own  threatening  shadows  far  round  o'er  the  snow. 

When  the  wolf  howls  aloof,  and  the  wavering  glare 

Flashes  out  from  the  blackness  the  eyes  of  the  bear. 

When  the  wood's  huge  recesses,  half-lighted,  supply 

A  canvas  where  Fancy  her  mad  bru^  may  try. 

Blotting  in  giant  Horrors  that  venture  not  down 

Through  the  right-angled  streets  of  the  brisk,  whitewashed  town. 

But  skulk  in  the  depths  of  the  measureless  wood 

'Mid  the  Dark's  creeping  whispers  that  curdle  the  blood. 

When  the  eye,  glanced  in  dread  o'er  the  shoulder,  may  dream. 

Ere  it  shrinks  to  the  camp-fire's  comnanionixig  gleam, 

That  it  saw  the  fierce  ghost  of  the  Red  Man  crouch  back 

To  the  shroud  of  the  tree-trunk's  invincible  black ; — 

There  the  old  shapes  crowd  thick  round  the  pine-shadowed  camp. 

Which  shun  the  keen  gleam  of  the  scholarly  lamp,  £ 

And  the  seed  of  the  legend  finds  true  Norland  ground. 

While  the  border-tale  's  told  and  the  canteen  flits  round. 

A  CX)NTRAST 

Thy  love  thou  sentest  oft  to  me.  Yet,  when  I  sent  my  love  to  thee. 

And  still  as  oft  I  thrust  it  back ;  Thou  with  a  smile  didst  take  i 

Tlnr  messengers  I  could  not  see  i  in. 

In  those  who  everything  did  lack, !  And  entertain'dst  it  ro3rany. 
The  poor,   the  outcast,  and   the '     Though  grimed  with  earth,  vith 
black.  I  hunger  thin. 


Pride  held  his  hand  before  mine  eyes. 
The  world  with  flattery  stuffed  mine 


And  leprous  with  the  taint  of  fiin. 

Now  every  day  thy  love  I  meet, 
ears ;  As  o'er  the  earth  it  wanders  wi<k 

I  looked  to  see  a  monarch's  guise.        With  weary  step  and  bleeding  feet 
Nor  dreamed  thy  love  would  knock  [     Still  knocking  at  the  heart  of  pridf 
for  years.  And  offering  grace,   though  sti1 

Poor,  naked,  fettered,  full  of  tears.  :  denied. 
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EXTREME  UNCTION 


^-!  leave  me.  Priest ;  my  soul  would 
be 
Alooe  with  the  oonaoler.  Death ; 
^ar  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 
This  cmmbliDg  clay  yield  up  its 
breath; 
rhc^e  shiivelkd  hands  have  deeper 
stains 
Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away, 
lands  that  have  plucked  the  world's 
ooane  gains 
As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of 
>Uy. 

UJU  if  thoQ  canst,  to  these  grey  eyes 
Some  faith  from  youth's  traaitions 


rhis  fmitleBB  husk  which  dustward 


Has  been  a  heart  once,  has  been 
young; 
hi  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  bud  its  consecrating  hands ; 
rbe  Futare  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  Bui>reme  com- 


bat kx)k !  whose  shadows  block  the 
door? 
Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof  ? 
>ee !    on  my  hands  this  freshening 


Writes  d*er  again  its  crimson  proof  ! 
4y  VookBd'toT  death-bed  guests  are 


There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring 
its  hands, 
Vodthere»with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet, 
The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands  ! 

•od  bends  from  out  the  deep  and 

*  I  gave  thee  the  ffreat  gift  of  life ; 
A'ast  tboQ  not  called  in  many  ways  ? 
Are  not  my  earth  sod  heaven  at 
ife? 


I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 
Bringest  thou  me  my  hundred- 
fold ?  ' 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow. 
And    answer,    'Father,    here    is 
gold' 7 

1 1  have  been  innocent ;    God  knows 
I     When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
;Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly 
I  grows. 

Than  I  with  every  brother-man : 
Now  here  I  gasp ;  what  lose  my  kind. 

When  this  faiBt  ebbing  breath  shall 
part  ? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the 
earth 
Without  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
He  found  f red  welcome  at  my  hearth. 
He  shared  my  cup  and  broke  my 
bread: 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime. 
That  bring  the  other  world  to  this, 
I  My    snake-turned  nature,    sunk    in 
slime. 
Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 

God  said,  *  Another  man  shall  be,' 
;  And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 

Out  of  hinfbelf  to  fashion  me ; 
He  sunned  me  with  his  ripening  looks. 
And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  me 
grew. 
As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 
Send  violets  up  and  paint  them 
blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angiy  tears, 
I     Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod. 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  fourscore 
years 
A  spark  of  the  eternal  God ; 
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And  to  what  end  ?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trast  for  such  high  uses  given  ? 

Heaven's  light,  hath  but  revved  a 

track 

Whereby    to    crawl    away    from 

heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose 
night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift ; 
But 't  is  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  bom, 
Whose  uttle  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  mom. 

Mine  held  them  once ;  I  flung  away 
Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 


The  golden  sluices  of  the  day» 
But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkce 
yet; 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God*s  harvest ;  X  that  migi 

With  them  have  chosen,  here  beloQ 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates 

night. 

O  glorious  Youth,   that   once 
mine ! 

O  high  Ideal !  all  in  vain 
Ye  enter  at  this  ruined  shxine 

Whence  worship  ne'er    shall   m 
again ; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here. 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar- ston< 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder   near. 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 


THE  OAK 

What  gnarUd  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade,  is  his  ! 

There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  forest*  s  king  ; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  summer's  bliss  ! 

Sun,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their  tribute  bring. 
Which  he  with  such  benignant  royalty 

Accepts,  as  overpayeth  what  is  lent ; 
All  nature  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be. 

And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

How  towers  he,  too,  amid  the  billowed  snows, 

An  unquelled  exile  from  the  summer*  s  throne. 
Whose  plain,  uncinctured  front  more  kingly  shows, 

Now  that,  the  obscuring  courtier  leaves  are  flown. 
His  boughs  make  music  oi  the  ^nter  air. 

Jewelled  with  sleet,  like  some  cathedral  front 
Where  clinging  snow-flakes  with  quaint  art  repair 

The  dints  and  furrows  of  time's  envious  brunt. 

How  doth  his  patient  strength  the  rude  March  wind 

Persuade  to  seem  glad  breaths  of  summer  breeze. 
And  win  the  soil  that  fain  would  be  unkind. 

To  swell  his  revenues  with  proud  increase ! 
He  is  the  gem ;  and  all  the  landscape  wide 

(So  doth  his  grandeur  isolate  the  sense) 
Seems  but  the  setting,  worthless  all  beside, 

An  empty  socket,  were  helEallen  thence. 
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So,  from  oft  convene  with  life*8  wintiy  gales. 

Should  man  learn  how  to  clasp  with  tougher  roots 
The  inspiring  earth ;   how  otherwise  avails  , 

The  leaf-creating  sap  that  sonward  shoots  ? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiseless  flake 

Should  fill  old  scars  np  on  the  stormward  side. 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's  sake. 

Not  for  tradition^  of  youth's  leafy  pride. 

So,  from  the  pinched  soil  of  a  churlish  fate, 

Tnie  hearts  compel  the  sap  of  sturdier  growth. 
So  between  earth  and  heaven  stand  simply  great, 

Tliat  these  shall  seem  but  their  attendants  both ; 
For  nature's  forces  with  obedient  zeal 

Wait  on  the  rooted  faith  and  oaken  will ; 
As  quickly  the  pretender's  cheat  they  feel. 

And  turn  mad  Pucks  to  flout  and  mock  him  stilL 

Lord !  all  thv  woiks  are  lessons ;  each  contains 

Some  emblem  of  man's  all-containing  soul ; 
ShaD  he  make  fruitiess  all  thy  glorious  pains* 

Delving  within  thv  grace  an  eyeless  mole  T 
Make  me  the  least  of  thy  Dodona-grove, 

Ganse  me  some  message  of  thy  truth  to  bring. 
Speak  but  a  word  through  me,  nor  let  thy  love 

Among  my  boughs  disdain  to  perch  and  sing. 

AMBROSE 

NsvxB,  Buely,  was  holier  man 

Than  Ambrose,  since  the  worid  began  ; 

With  diet  spare  and  raiment  thin 

He  shielded  himself  from  the  father  of  sin ; 

With  bed  of  iron  and  soouigings  oft. 

His  heart  to  God's  hand  as  wax  made  soft 

Through  earnest  prayer  and  watchings  long 
He  sought  to  know  'tween  right  and  wrong, 
Much  wrestlinff  with  the  blened  Word 
To  make  it  yim  the  sense  of  the  Lord, 
That  he  might  build  a  storm-proof  creed 
To  fold  the  flock  in  at  their  need. 

At  last  he  builded  a  perfect  faith. 
Fenced  round  about  wi^  The  Lord  fAt»  4otl/k  ; 
To  himself  he  fitted  the  doorway's  size. 
Meted  the  light  to  the  need  of  his  ejres. 
And  knew,  by  a  sure  and  inward  sign. 
That  the  woik  of  his  fingers  was  divine. 
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Then  Ambrose  said,  '  All  those  shall  die 
The  eternal  death  who  believe  not  as  I ' ; 
And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire. 
Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart's  desire. 
For  the  sood  of  men*s  souls,  might  be  satisfied 
By  the  cuniwing  of  i^  to  the  righteous  side. 

One  day,  as  Ambrose  was  seeking  the  truth 

In  his  lonely  walk,  he  saw  a  youth 

Resting  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 

It  had  never  been  granted  him  to  see 

So  shining  a  face,  and  the  good  man  thought 

'T  were  pity  he  should  not  believe  as  he  ought. 

So  he  set  himself  by  the  young  man's  side. 
And  the  state  of  his  soul  with  questions  tried ; 
But  the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  hardened  indeed. 
Nor  received  the  stamp  of  the  one  true  creed ; 
And  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  waxed  sore  to  find 
Such  face  the  porch  of  so  narrow  a  mind.  . 

'  As  each  beholds  in  cloud  and  fire 

The  shape  that  answers  his  own  desire. 

So  each,  said  the  youth,  '  in  the  Law  shall  find 

The  figure  and  features  of  his  mind ; 

And  to  each  in  his  mercy  hath  God  allowed 

His  several  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.* 

The  soul  of  Ambrose  burned  with  zeal 
And  holy  wrath  for  the  young  man's  weal : 
'  Believest  thou  then,  most  wretched  youth,' 
Cried  he,  '  a  dividual  essence  in  Truth  ? 
I  fear  me  thy  heart  is  too  cramped  with  sin 
To  take  the  Lord  in  his  glory  in.' 

Now  there  bubbled  beside  them  where  they  stood 

A  fountain  of  waters  sweet  and  good ; 

The  youth  to  the  streamlet's  brink  drew  near 

Sajring,  *  Ambrose,  thou  maker  of  creeds,  look  here  ! 

Six  vases  of  crystal  then  he  took. 

And  set  them  along  the  edge  of  the  brook. 

'  As  into  these  vessels  the  water  I  pour. 
There  shall  one  hold  less,  another  more, 
And  the  water  unchanged,  in  every  case. 
Shall  put  on  the  figure  of  the  vase ; 
O  thou,  who  wouldst  unity  make  through  strife. 
Canst  thou  fit  this  sign  to  the  Water  of  Life  T  * 
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When  Ambrose  looked  up,  he  stood  alone. 

The  Yonth  and  the  stream  and  the  vases  were  gone ; 

Bat  he  knew,  by  a  sense  of  humbled  grace, 

He  had  talked  with  an  angel  face  to  face, 

And  felt  his  heart  change  inwardly, 

As  he  fell  on  his  knees  beneath  the  tree. 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW 


n 


>  DwsLLBBS  in  the  valley-land. 
Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and 


rjl  the  alow  mountain's  dial-hand 
Shorten  to  noon's  triumphal  hour, 

kVhile  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 
The  Loird'a  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 

Fhat  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 
Of  mom,  because  'tis  dark  with  you? 


Though  yet  your  vaQeysskulk  in  night. 
In  God's  ripe  fiekls  the  day  is  cried, 

4nd  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright. 
Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain- 


<  ome  op,  and  fed  what  health  there  is 
In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 

A^  bending  mth  a  pitying  kiss. 
The  ni^t-shed  tears  of  Earth  she 


The  Lord  wants  reapers:  0,  mount  up, 

Before    night    comes,    and    says, 
*Toolate!' 
Suy  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 
'T  U  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spearaof  day  can  see. 
That  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise, 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 


Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain-height. 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold : 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh. 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office ;  we  have  ours ; 

God  lacks  not  early  service  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning 
cheer; 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enough. 

And  when  he  giveth  work  to  do. 
The  brmsdd  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 

But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach  ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire. 

Plunge  deep   the  rowels  of   thy 
epeech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 

More  worthy   than   our  twilight 
dim; 
For  meek  Obedience,  too,  is  Light, 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


THE  CAPTIVE 


It  was  past  the  hour  of  tiysting. 
Eat  she  lingered  for  him  still; 

Like  a  ehild,  the  eager  streamlet 
Leaped  and  laughed  adown  the  hill, 

Happy  to  be  free  at  twilight 
Prom  its  toiling  at  the  milL 


Then  the  great  moon  on  a  sudden. 

Ominous,  and  red  as  blood, 
Startling  as  a  new  creation, 

O'er  the  eastern  hill-top  stood, 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows 

Through  the  mystery  of  the  wood. 
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Dread  closed  huge  and  vague  about 
her, 

And  her  thoughts  turned  fearfully 
To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 

From  the  silenoe  there  might  be, 
Like  bare  oedars  leaning  inland 

From  the  blighting  of  the 


Yet  he  came  not,  and  the  stillness 
Dampened  round  her  like  a  tomb ; 

She  could  feel  cold  eyes  of  spirits 
Looking  on  her  through  the  gloom, 

She  could  hear  the  groping  footsteps 
Of  some  blind,  gigantic  doom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 
Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 

For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it. 
Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 

And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunshine, 
Furled  serenely  from  her  mind. 

*  Once  my  love,  my  love  forever. 
Flesh  or  spirit  still  the  same. 

If  I  missed  tne  hour  of  tiysting. 
Do  not  think  my  faith  to  bliuno ; 

I,  alas,  was  made  a  captive. 
As  from  Holy  Land  I  came. 

'  On  a  green  spot  in  the  desert. 
Gleaming  like  an  emerald  star. 

Where  a  palm-tree,  in  lone  silence. 
Yearning  for  its  mate  afar. 

Droops  above  a  silver  runnel. 
Slender  as  a  scimitar, 

'There    thou 'It    find    the  humble 
postern 

To  the  castle  of  my  foe ; 
If  thjr  love  bum  clear  and  faithful. 

Strike  the  gateway,  green  and  low, 
Ask  to  enter,  and  the  warder 

Surely  will  not  say  thee  no.' 

Slept  again  the  aspen  silence. 
But  her  loneliness  was  o'er ; 
Round  her  heart  a  motherly  patience 


Wrapt  its  arms  f orevennore ; 

From  her  soul  ebbed  back  Uie  sorrow 

Leaving  smooth  the  golden  ahoi 

Donned  she  now  the  pilgnxn  scaUoj 
Took  the  pilgrim  staff  in  hand ;  ] 

Like  a  doud-sluMle,  flitting  eastwarj 
Wandered  she  o'er  sea  and  land  | 

And  her  footsteps  in  the  desert 
Fell  like  cool  rain  on  the  sand. 

Soon,  beneath  the  palm- taree's  shadof 
Knelt  she  at  the  postern  low  ; 

And  thereat  she  knocketh  gently. 
Fearing  much  the  warder^s  no ; 

All  her  heart  stood  still  and  liateoed 
As  the  door  swung  backward  skrv 

There  she  saw  no  surly  warder 
With  an  eye  like  bolt  and  bar ; 

Through  her  soul  a  sense  of  music 
Throbbed,  and,   like  a  gaaidia] 
Lar, 

On  the  threshold  stood  an  angel. 
Bright  and  silent  as  a  star. 

Fairest  seemed  he  of  God's  seraphs. 

And  her  spirit,  lily-wise, 
Blossomed  when  he  turned  upcm  her 

The  deep  welcome  of  his  e^es. 
Sending  upward  to  that  sunlight 

All  its  dew  for  sacrifice. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice  come  onwan! 

Singing  with  a  rapture  new. 
As  Eve  heard  the  songs  in  Eden, 

Dropping  earthward  with  the  dew : 
Well  she  Imew  the  happy  singer. 

Well  the  happy  song  she  knew. 

Forward  leaped  she  o'er  ihe  threshold. 

Eager  as  a  glancing  surf ; 
Fell  from  her  the  spirit's  languor. 

Fell  from  her  the  body's  scurf ; 
'Neath    the   palm    next  day  some 
Arabs 

Found  a  corpse  upon  the  turf. 
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THE  BIRCH-TREE 

KiFFLiNO  through  thy  branches  goes  the  sanshine, 
Among  thy  leaves  that  palpitate  forever ; 
Orid  in  tl:^  a  pining  Nymph  had  prisoned, 
The  sool  once  A  some  tremulous  inland  river, 

to  tell  her  woe,  but,  ah !  dumb,  dumb,  forever ! 


While  all  the  fozestf  witched  with  slumberous  moonshine, 
HbldB  up  its  leaves  in  happy,  happy  silence. 
Waiting  the  dew,  with  breath  and  pulse  suspended, 
I  bear  afar  thy  whispering,  gleamv  islands. 
And  track  thee  wakeful  still  amid  the  wide-hung  silence. 

Upon  the  brink  of  some  wood-nestled  lakelet. 

Thy  foliage,  like  the  tresses  of  a  Diyad, 

Dripping  about  thy  slim  white  stem,  whose  shadow . 

Slopes  quivering  down  the  water's  dusky  quiet, 

Tlion  ahrink'st  as  on  her  bath*s  edge  would  some  startled  Dryad. 

ThoD  art  the  go-between  of  rustic  lovers ; 
Thy  white  baric  has  their  secrets  in  its  keejping ; 
Reuben  writes  here  the  happy  name  of  Patience, 
And  thy  lithe  boughs  hang  murmuring  and  weeping 
Above  her,  as  she  steab  the  mystery  from  thy  keeping. 

Thoa  art  to  me  like  my  belovdd  maiden. 

So  frafJdy  coy,  so  f uU  of  trembly  confidences ; 

Thy  shadiow  scarce  seems  shade,  thy  pattering  leaflets 

Sprinkle  their  gathered  sunshine  o*er  my  senses. 

And  Nature  gives  me  all  her  summer  confidences. 

Whether  my  heart  with  hope  or  sorrow  tremble. 
Thou  sympathizest  still ;  wild  and  unquiet, 
I  fling  me  down ;  thy  ripple,  like  a  river. 
Flows  valleywaid,  where  calmness  is,  and  by  it 
My  heart  is  floated  down  into  the  land  of  quiet. 
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I  S4T  oae  evening  m  my  room. 

In  that  sweet  hour  of  twilight 
\nien  blended  thoughts,  haS  light, 
half  gloom, 

Thnmg  through  the  spirit' sskylight; 
The  flatties  by  fita  curled  round  the 
ban. 

Or  up  the  chimney  crinkled, 
Whileembersdrcmped  like  falling  stars. 

And  in  the  ashes  tinkled. 


I  sat  and  mused;  the  fire  bmmed 
low. 

And,  o*er  my  senses  stealing. 
Crept  something  of  the  ruddy  glow 

Tnat  bloomed  on  wall  and  ceiling ; 
Mypictures  (they  are  very  few, 

Tne  heads  of  ancient  wise  men) 
Smoothed  down  their  knotted  fronts, 
and  grew 

As  rosy  as  excisemen. 
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My  antique  high-backed  Spanish  ohair 

Felt    thriUs    through    wood    and 
leather. 
That  had  been  strangers  since  whilere, 

*Mid  Andalusian  heather. 
The  oak  that  made  its  sturdy  frame 

His  happy  arms  stretched  over 
The  ox  whose  fortunate  hide  became 

The  bottom's  xK>li8hed  cover. 

It  came  out  in  that  famous  bark. 

That  brought  our  sires  intrepid, 
Capacious  as  another  ark 

For  furniture  decrepit ; 
For,  as  that  saved  of  bird  and  beast 

A  pair  for  propagation. 
So  has  the  seed  of  these  increased 

And  furnished  half  the  nation. 

Kings  sit,  they  say,  in  slippery  seats ; 

But  those  uant  precipices 
Of  ice  the  northern  voyager  meets 

Less  slippery  are  than  this  is ; 
To  cling  therein  would  pass  the  wit 

Of  royal  man  or  woman. 
And  whatsoever  can  stay  in  it 

Is  more  or  less  than  human. 

I  offer  to  all  bores  this  perch. 

Dear  well-intentioned  people 
With  heads  as  void  aa  week-day 
church. 

Tongues  longer  than  the  steeple ; 
To  folks  with  missions,  whose  gaunt 
eyes 

See  golden  ages  rising, — 
Salt  of  the  earth  !  in  what  queer  Guys 

Thou'rt  fond  of  crystallizing  ! 

My  wonder,  then,  was  not  unmixed 

With  merciful  suggestion, 
When,  as  my  roving  eyes  grew  fixed 

Upon  the  chair  in  question, 
I  saw  its  trembling  arms  enclose 

A  figure  grim  and  rusty. 
Whose  doublet  plain  and  plainer  hose 

Were  something  worn  and  dusty. 


Now  even  such  men  ife  Nature  for^ 

Merely  to  fill  the  street  with. 
Once  turned  to  ghosts  by  hnn^ 
worms. 

Are  serious  things  to  meet  with  ; 
Your  penitent  spirits  are  no  joke& 

An<£  though  I'm  not  averse  to 
A  quiet  shade,  even  thev  are  folks  I 

One  (Sares  not  to  speak  first  to. 

Who  knows,  thought  I,  bat  be  hi 
come, 

By  Charon  kindlv  ferried. 
To  tell  me  of  a  mighty  sunr 

Behind  my  wainscot  buried  1 
There  is  a  buccaneerish  air 

About  that  garb  outlandish — 
Just  then  the  ghost  drew  up  his  cha] 

And  said,  *  My  name  is  Standi^j 

*  I  come  from  Plymouth,  deadly  borH 

With     toasts,     and     songs,     aiM 
speeches. 
As  long  and  flat  as  my  old  sword. 
As  threadbare  as  my  breeches : 
They  understand  us  Pilgrims  !  they| 

Smooth  men  with  rosy  faces. 
Strength's  knots  and  gnarls  all  pan?vj 
away. 
And  varnish  in  their  places ! 

*  We    had   some   toughness    in  om 

grain, 

The  eye  to  rightly  see  us  is 
Not  just  the  one  that  lights  the  bnin 

Of  drawing-room  Tyrtaeuses: 
They  talk  about  their  Pilgrim  blood 

Their  birthright  high  and  holy ! 
A  mountain-stream  that  ends  in  mad 

Methinks  is  melancholy.  * 

*  He  had  stiff  knees,  the  Puritan, 

That  were  not  good  at  bending ; 
The  homespun  dignity  of  man 

He  thought  was  worth  defending ; 
He  did  not,  with  his  pinchbeck  ore. 

His  country's  shame  foigottra. 
Gild  Freedom's  coffin  o'er  and  o*er. 

When  all  within  was  rotten. 
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loud    ftooestoJ    boasts   of 


Manila 
C 


can  thay  else  than  vex  as  ? 
your  dinner  orators 
slavery  grasped  at  Texas  ? 
his  knees  was  every  one 
noir  is  bold  as  Caesar ; 
to  hang  an  office  on 
■Uhrart  men  as  these  are.* 


Good  sir/  I  said*  '  yon  seem  mach 


N 


My  gafl  thereat  arises : 
Kortlnrard  it  halh  this  sense  alone. 

That  yon,  your  oonscienoe  blinding. 
Shall  bo^yonrf ool*s  nose  to  the  stone, 

Wiieo  davety  feds  like  grinding. 

*  *Tls  shame  to  see  sach  painted  sticks 
In  Vane's  and  Winthrop^s  places, 
To  see  your  spirit  of  Seyenty-six 


compromises — 
God   oonfonnd   the   dastard 


Drac  hombly  in  the  traces. 
With  slavery's  lash  upon  her  back. 

And  herds  oC  offioe-hcilders 
To  iboat  applaose,  as,  with  a  crack. 

It  peek  her  patient  shoulders. 

*  We  forefathers  to  soch  a  ront ! — 
Xo^  by  my  faith  in  God's  word !  * 

H  atf  rose  the  ghost,  and  half  drew  out 
The  ghost  ol  his  old  broadsword. 


Then  thrust  it  sk>wly  back  again. 
And  said,  with  reverent  gesture, 

'  No,  Freedom,  no !  blood  would  not 
stain 
The  hem  of  thy  white  vesture. 

'  I  feel  the  soul  in  me  draw  near 

The  mount  of  prophefmng ; 
In  this  bleak  wilaemess  f  hear 

A  John  the  Baptist  crying ; 
Far  in  the  east  I  see  upleap 

The  streaks  of  first  forewarning, 
And  they  who  sowed  the  light  shall  reap 

The  golden  sheaves  of  morning. 

'  Child  of  our  travail  and  our  woe. 

Light  in  our  day  of  sorrow. 
Through  my  rapt  spirit  I  foreknow 

The  glory  of  thy  morrow ; 
I  hear  great  steps,  that  tiirough  the 
shade 

Draw  nigher  still  and  nigher. 
And  voices  call  like  that  which  bade 

The  iMt>phet  come  up  higher.' 

I  looked,  no  form  mine  eyes  could  find, 

I  heard  the  red  cock  crowinff. 
And  through  my  window-ohimcs  the 
wind 

A  dismal  tone  was  blowing ; 
Thought  I,  My  neighbour  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim-stuff  that  hatesall  sham. 

And  he  will  print  my  ditty. 


OK  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES  NEAR  WASHINGTON 

Look  oq  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they  who  can. 
The  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the  words,  that  make  man  truly  man ; 
Let  thoae  whose  hearts  are  dungeoned  up  with  interest  or  with  ease 
to  hear  with  quiet  pulse  of  loathsome  deeds  like  these  ! 


I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and  from  her  hardy  breast 
Socked  in  the  tyrant*hating  milk  that  will  not  let  me  rest ; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the  dullard  and  the  tame, 
*T  is  bat  my  Bay-Stato  dialect, — our  fathers  spake  the  same  ! 

Shame  on  the  costly  mockery  of  piling  stone  on  stone 
To  thoae  who  won  our  liberty,  the  heroes  dead  and  gone, 
WhOe  we  look  coldly  on  and  see  law-shielded  ruffians  slay 
The  men  who  fain  would  win  their  own,  the  heroes  of  to-day ! 
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Are  we  pledged  to  craven  silence  ?    O,  fling  it  to  the  wind. 
The  parchment  wall  that  bars  us  from  the  least  of  human  kind. 
That  makes  us  cringe  and  temporize,  and  dumbly  stand  at  rest. 
While  Pity's  burning  flood  of  words  is  red-hot  in  the  breast ! 

Though  we  break  our  fathers'  promise,  we  have  nobler  duties  first : 

The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed ; 

Man  is  more  than  Constitutions ;  better  rot  beneath  the  sod. 

Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly  false  to  God  ! 

We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;   but  deeper,  truer,  more, 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirit's  core  ; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty  ;  we  grant  it  so,  but  then 
Before  Man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

He 's  true  to  God  who 's  true  to  man  ;  wherever  wrong  is  done. 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding  son. 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base. 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  aU  their  race. 

God  works  for  alL    Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of  being  free 
Witii  parallels  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range  or  aea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  callous  as  ye  wiU, 
From  soul  to  sOul,  o'er  aU  the  world,  leaps  one  electric  thrilL 

Chain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance,  ye  cannot  keep  apart» 
With  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  human  heart  from  heart : 
When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay  State's  iron  shore. 
The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day  be  no  mare. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  'tis  decreed  our  slaves  shall  go* 
And  signs  to  us  are  offered,  as  erst  to  Pharaoh ; 
If  we  are  blind,  their  exodus,  like  Israers  of  yore. 
Through  a  Red  Sea  is  doomed  to  be,  whose  surges  are  of  gore. 

'T  is  ours  to  save  our  brethren,  with  peace  and  love  to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from  error,  ere  they  harden  it  to  sin ; 
But  if  before  his  duty  man  with  listless  spirit  stands. 
Erelong  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the  work  from  out  his  bands. 

TO  THE  DANDELION 

Dear  conunon  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way. 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold. 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  they 
Eldorado  in  the  ^p'ass  have  found. 
Which  not  the  nch  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 
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Gold  such  as  thine  ne*er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Tluoagh  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas. 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease ; 

*T  is  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy ; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  wanner  clime ; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space  or  time : 

Not  in  mid  June  the  golden^cuirassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  summer-like  warm  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent. 
His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  grass. 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze. 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass. 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways. 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass. 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 

That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky  above, 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  linked  with  thee ; 
The  sight  of  thee  caUs  back  the  robin's  song,       a 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long. 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety. 
Listened  as  if  1  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  1  were  happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem. 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art ! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart. 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show. 
Did  we  but  pav  the  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  child  s  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 
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THE  GHOST-SEER 


Ys  who,  passing  graves  by  night, 
Glance  not  to  the lef t  nor  right. 
Lest  a  spirit  should  arise. 
Cold  and  white,  to  freeze  your  eyes. 
Some  weak   phantom,   which   your 

doubt 
Shapes  upon  the  dark  without 
From  the  dark  within,  a  guess 
At  the  spirit* s  deathlessness. 
Which  ye  entertain  with  fear 
In  your  self-built  dungeon  here,      lo 
Where  ye  sell  your  Gixl-giTen  lives 
Just  for  gold  to  buy  you  gyves, — 
Ye  without  a  shudder  meet 
In  the  city's  noonday  street, 
Spirits  sadder  and  more  dread 
Than  from  out  the  clay  have  fled. 
Buried,  beyond  hope  of  light, 
In  the  body's  haunted  night ! 

"See  ye  not  that  woman  pale  ?  19 

There  are  bloodhounds  on  her  trail ! 
Bloodhounds  two,  all  gaunt  and  lean, 
(For  the  soul  their  scent  is  keen,) 
Want  and  Sin,  and  Sin  is  last. 
They  have  followed  far  and  fast ; 
Want  gave  tongue,  and,  at  her  howl, 
Sin  awakened  with  a  growL 
Ah,  poor  gill !  she  had  a  right 
To  a  blessing  from  the  light ; 
Title-deeds  to  dsy  and  earth 
God  gave  to  her  at  her  birth*;  30 

But,  before  they  were  enjoyed. 
Poverty  had  made  them  void. 
And  had  drunk  the  sunshine  up 
From  aU  nature's  ample  cup, 
Leaving  her  a  first-bom's  share 
In  the  dregs  of  darkness  there. 
Often,  on  the  sidewalk  bleak, 
Hunpy,  all  alone,  and  weak, 
She  has  seen,  in  night  and  storm. 
Rooms  o'erflow  with  firelight  warm, 
Which,  outside  the  window-glass. 
Doubled  all  the  cold,  alas !  42 

TiU  each  ray  that  on  her  fell 
Stabbed  her  like  an  icicle. 


And  she  almost  loved  the  wail 
Of  the  bloodhounds  on  her  trail 
TiU  the  floor  becomes  her  bier. 
She  shall  feel  their  pantings  near/ 
Close  upon  her  very  heels. 
Spite  of  all  the  din  of  wheels ; 
Shivering  on  her  pallet  poor. 
She  shall  hear  them  at  the  door 
Whine  and  scratoh  to  be  let  in,       I 
Sister  bloodhounds.  Want  and  Sin  { 

Hark :  that  rustle  of  a  dress, 

Stifip  with  lavish  costliness  ! 

Here  comes  one  whose  cheek  wou^ 

flush 
But  to  have  her  garment  brush 
'Gainst  the  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  broidery  in»         6 
Bending  backward  from  her  toil. 
Lest  her  tears  the  silk  might  soil. 
And,  in  midnights  chill  and  murk, 
Stitehed  her  life  into  the  work. 
Shaping  from  her  bitter  thought 
Heart's-ease  and  foiget-me-not. 
Satirizing  her  despair 
With  the  emblems  woven  there. 
Little  doth  the  wearer  heed 
Of  the  heart-break  in  the  brede ;    '( 
A  hyena  by  her  side  . 
Skulks,  down-looking, — it  is  Pride. 
He  digs  for  her  in  the  earth. 
Where  lie  all  her  claims  of  birth. 
With  his  foul  paws  rooting  o'er 
Some  long-buried  ancestor. 
Who,  perhaps,  a  statue  won 
By  the  ill  deeds  he  had  done. 
By  the  innocent  blood  he  shed. 
By  the  desolation  spread  as 

Over  happy  villages. 
Blotting  out  the  smile  of  peace. 

There  walks  Judas,  he  who  sold 
Yesterday  his  Lord  fo^  gold. 
Sold  God's  presence  in  his  heart 
For  a  proud  step  in  the  mart ; 
He  hath  dealt  in  flesh  and  blood ; 
At  the  bank  his  name  is  good ; 
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it  the  bttnk,  mm!  only  there, 
r  is  A  marketable  ware.  90 

n  his  eyes  that  stealthy  gleam 
Vms  not  learned  of  sky  or  stream, 
i-n  it  has  the  cold,  hard  glint 
>f  new  dollars  from  the  mint. 
ypen  nam  your  spirit's  eyes, 
^ocik  throogfa  that  poor  clav  disguise 
Vbich  has  thickenad,  day  by  day, 
rai  it  keeps  all  light  at  bay, 
^od  his  soul  in  pitchy  gloom 
i  ropes  aboat  its  narrow  tomb,      100 
Trom  whose  dank  and  slimy  walls 
[^Top  by  drop  the  horror  falls. 
Look  !  a  serpent  lank  and  cold 
Sxigs  his  spirit  fold  on  fdd  ; 
Prom  his  heart,  all  day  and  night, 
I:  doth  sock  God's  blessed  light. 
[>nnk  it  will,  and  drink  it  most, 
nn  the  cup  holds  naught  but  dust ; 
iVU  day  loog  he  hears  it  hiss. 
Writhing  in  its  fiendish  bliss ;         no 
AD  night  long  he  sey  its  eyes 
¥h<  ker  with  foul  ecstasies, 
A<«  the  spirit  ebbs  away 
Into  the  absorbing  clay. 

Who  is  be  that  skulks,  afraid 
Of  the  trust  he  has  betrayed, 
Shadderinfl  if  perchance  a  gleam 
I  >f  old  noMeness  should  stream 
FHroogfa  the  pent,  unwholesome  room, 
Wb^it^   his  shrunk   soul   cowers   in 
gloom,  120 

spirit  sad  beyond  the  rest 
By  more  instinct  for  the  best  ? 
T  U  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  bad  woiid's  punishment, 
Bv  rompelling  it  to  see 
*  *olden  glimpses  of  To  Be, 
By  compeUing  it  to  hear 
Soogs  that  proTe  the  angels  near ; 
Who  was  sent  to  be  the  tongue 
<>f  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung,      130 
Whence  the  fiery-winged  Despair 
Iq  men's  shrinking  ejes  might  flare. 
T  is  oor  hope  doth  fashion  us 
To  base  use  or  glorious : 
He  who  might  lukve  been  a  lark 


Of  Truth's  moming»  from  'the  dark 
Raining  down  melodious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope. 
Aspirations,  prophecies. 
Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise,  140 

Chose  to  be  a  bird  of  night. 
That,  with  eyes  refusing  light. 
Hooted  from  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world's  idolatry. 
'T  is  his  punishment  to  hear 
Flutterings  of  pinions  near. 
And  his  own  vain  wings  to  feel 
Drooping  downward  to  his  heel. 
All  their  grace  and  import  lost. 
Burdening  bis  weary  ghost :  150 

Ever  walking  by  his  side 
He  must  see  his  angel  guide. 
Who  at  intervals  doth  turn 
Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stem. 
With  such  ever-new  surprise 
Of  hushed  anguish  in  her  eyes. 
That  it  seems  the  light  of  day 
From  around  him  shrinks  away, 
Or  drops  blunted  from  the  wall 
Built  around  him  by  his  fall.  160 

Then  the  mountains,  whose  white 

peaks 
Catch  the  morning's  earliest  streaks. 
He  must  see,  where  prophets  sit. 
Turning  east  their  faces  lit. 
Whence,  with  footsteps  beautiful. 
To  the  earth,  yet  dim  and  dull. 
They  the  gladsome  tidings  bring 
Of  the  sumight's  hastening : 
Never  can  these  hills  of  bliss 
Be  o'erclimbed  by  feet  like  his  ! 

But  enough  !  O,  do  not  dare         171 
From  the  next  the  veil  to  tear. 
Woven  of  station,  trade,  or  dress. 
More  obscene  than  nakedness. 
Wherewith  plausible  culture  drapes 
Fallen  Nature's  myriad  shapes ! 
Let  us  rather  love  to  mark 
How  the  unextinguished  spark 
Will  shine  through  the  thin  disguise 
Of  our  customs,  pomps,  and  lies. 
And,  not  seldom  blown  to  flame. 
Vindicate  its  ancient  claim.  182 
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Some  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hers, — 
I  chanced  to  feel  her  poise  one  night ; 

A  brain  she  has  that  never  errs. 
And  yet  is  never  nobly  right ; 

It  does  not  leap  to  great  results, 
Buty  in  some  corner  out  of  sight. 
Suspects  a  spot  of  latent  blight, 
And,  o'er  the  impatient  infinite. 

She  bargains,  haggles,  and  consults. 

Her  eye, — it  seems  a  chemic  test     lo 

And  drops  upon  you  like  an  acid  ; 
It  bites  you  with  imconscious  zest, 

So  clear  and  bright,  so  coldly  placid; 
It  holds  you  quietly  aloof, 

It  holds, — and  yet  it  does  not  win 
you; 
It  merely  puts  you  to  the  proof 

And  sorts  what  qualities  are  in  you ; 
It  smiles,  but  never  brings  you  nearer, 

It  lights, — her  nature  draws  not 

nigh ;  19 

'T  is  but  that  yours  is  growing  clearer 

To  her  assays ; — yes,  try  and  try, 

You*ll  get  no  deeper  than  her  eye. 

There,  you  are  classified :  she  *s  gone 

Far,  far  away  into  herself  ; 
Each  with  its  Latin  label  on, 
Your  poor  components,  one  by  one, 

Are  laid  uxK>n  their  proper  shelf 
In  her  compact  and  ordered  mind, 
And  what  of  you  is  left  behind        29 
Is  no  more  to  her  than  the  wind ; 
In  that  clear  brain,  which,  day  and 
night, 

No  movement  of  the  heart  e*er 
jostles. 
Her  friends  are  ranged  on  left  and 

right,— 
Here,  silex,  hornblende,  syenite ; 

There,  animal  remains  and  fossils. 

And  yet,  0  subtile  analyst. 
That  canst  each  property  detect 

Of  mood  or  grain,  that  canst  untwist 
Each  tangled  skein  of  intellect, 


And  with  thy  scalpel  eyes  lay  bare 

Each  mental  nerve  more  fine   thi 

air, — . 

O  brain  exact,  that  in  thy 
Canst  weigh  the  sun  and  never  err. 

For  once  thy  patient  scienoe  f&il^ 

One  problem  still  defies  thv  &rt  ;— 
Thou  never^ccknst  compute  for  her 
The  distance  and  diameter 

Of  any  simple  human  heart. 

n 
Heab  him  but  speak,  and  yoa  will  fee 

The  shadows  of  the  Portico 
Over  your  tranquil  spirit  steal. 

To  modulate  all  joy  and  woe 

To  one  subdued,  subduing  glow  ; 
Above  our  squabbling  busineas-hom^ 
Like  Phidian  Jove' s,  his  beauty  lowers. 
His  nature  satirizes  ours ; 

A  form  and  fr<^t  of  Attic  grace. 

He  shames  the  higgling  market- 

Slace,  10 

warfsourmore  mechanic  powers. 

What  throbbing  verse  can  fitly  raider 
That  face  so  pure,so  trembling- tender! 

Sensation  glimmers  through  its  rest. 
It  speaks  unmanacled  by  words. 

As  full  of  motion  as  a  nest 
That  palpitates  with  unfledged  birds ; 

'Tis  likest  to  Bethesda's  stream. 
Forewarned  through  all  its  thrilling 
springs,  ic 

White  with  the  angerscominggleam. 
And  rippled  with  his  fanning  wings^ 

Hear  him  unfold  his  plots  and  plaii5. 
And  larger  destinies  seem  man's ; 
You  conjure  from  his  glowing  face 
The  omen  of  a  fairer  race ; 
With  one  grand  trope  he  boldly  spans 
The  gull  wherein  so  many  fall, 
*Twixt  possible  and  actual ; 
His  first  swift  word,  talaria-shod. 
Exuberant  with  conscious  God,      50 
Out  of  the  choir  of  planets  blots 
The  present  earth  with  all  its  spots. 
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aiaelf  iwwhiJren  M  the  aky, 

like  whiriwincb,  spin  on 


S 


and  creeds  peDmell  to- 


as  to  a  deaf  man's  eye, 
uprooted  rolinter  by, 
dumb    tannou    of    stormy 


of  ioonoclaBt  than  shaper, 
is  ffiiril*  sale  behind  the  reach 
F  tbe  tornado  ol  his  apeech,  41 

Boms    calmly   as  •  glowworm's 


in  apeech,  bat,  ah  !  in  act 
with  vennin  troubles, 
he  ooacae,  sharp-cornered,  ufflv  fact 

Of  life  coOapses  aU  his  bubbles: 
rad  he  bot  lired  in  Plato's  day. 

He  mighi,  unless  my  fancy  errs, 
l%Te  alieied  that  fldden  vmce's  sway 

iVer  baielooted  philosophers, 
hir  mpping  climate  hardly  suits 
Ike  ripening  of  ideal  fruits :  53 

lis  tbeones  TanquiBh  us  all  summer, 
lot  winter  makes  him  dumb  and 


To  see  him  'mid  life's  needful  things 

IsiBomething  painfully  bewildering ; 
He  seems  an  angel  with  clipt  wiiu^ 

Tied  to  a  mortal  wife  and  children. 
And  by  a  brother  seraph  taken       59 
In  the  act  of  eating  eggs  and  bacon. 
Uke  a  clear  f ountainrhis  desire 

Exults  and  leaps  toward  the  light. 
In  ever^  drop  it  sajrs  *'  Aspire  !  * 

Strivuig  for  more  ideal  h^ht ; 
And  as  the  fountain,  falling  thence, 

Crawls  baffled  through  the  common 
gutter. 
So,  mm  his  speech's  eminence. 
He  shrinks  into  the  present  tense, 
Unkiqged  by  foolish  breadand  butter. 

Yet  smile  not,  worldling,  for  in  deeds 

Not  all  of  life  that's  brave  and  wise 
is;  71 

He  strews  an  amjder  future's  seeds, 

'T  is  your  fault  if  no  harvest  rises ; 
Smooth  back  the  sneer ;  for  isit  naught 

That  all  he  is  and  has  is  Beauty^s? 
By  soul  the  soul's  gains  must  be 

wrought, 
TheActuu  claims  our  coarser  thought. 

The  Ideal  hath  its  higher  duties. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE  BY  GIOTTO 

Cak  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale. 

With  such  immitigable  eye 
Didst  look  upon  those  writhing  souls  in  bale. 

And  note  each  vengeance,  and  pass  by 
Unmoved,  save  when  thy  heart  l^  chance 
Cast  backward  one  forbidden  glance, 

And  saw  Francesca,  with  child's  glee. 

Subdue  and  mount  thy  wild-horse  knee 
And  with  proud  hands  control  its  fiery  prance  ? 

With  haH -drooped  lids,  and  smooth,  round  brow. 

And  eye  remote,  that  inly  sees 
Fair  Bei^trice's  spirit  wandering  now 

In  some  sea-luiled  Hesperides, 
Thou  moveet  through  the  jarring  street, 
Secluded  from  the  noise  of  feet 

Bv  her  gift-blossom  in  thy  hand. 

Thy  bruich  of  palm  from  Holy  Land ; — 
No  trace  is  here  of  ruin's  fiery  sleet. 
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Yet  there  is  something  round  thy  lips 

That  prophesies  the  coming  doom, 
The  soft,  grey  herald-shadow  ere  the  eclipse 

Notches  the  perfect  disk  with  gloom ; 
A  something  theit  would  banish  thee. 
And  thine  untamed  pursuer  be. 

From  men  and  their  unworthy  fates, 

Thouffh  Florence  had  not  shut  her  gates, 
And  Grief  had  loosed  her  clutch  and  let  thee  free. 

Ah !  he  who  follows  fearlessly 

The  beckonings  of  a  poet-heart 
Shall  wander,  and  without  the  world's  decree, 

A  banished  man  in  field  and  mart ; 
Harder  than  Florence*  walls  the  bar 
Which  with  deaf  sternness  holds  him  far 

From  home  and  friends,  till  death's  release. 

And  makes  his  only  prayer  for  peace. 
Like  thine,  scarred  veteran  of  a  lifelong  war ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHILD 

Death  never  came  so  nish  to  me  before. 
Nor  showed  me  his  mild  face :  oft  had  I  mused 
Of  calm  and  peace  and  deep  forgetf ulness. 
Of  folded  hands,  closed  eyes,  and  heart  at  rest. 
And  slumber  sound  beneath  a  flowery  turf. 
Of  faults  forgotten,  and  an  inner  place 
Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of  friends ; 
But  these  were  idle  fancies,  satisfied 
With  the  mere  husk  of  this  great  mystery. 
And  dwelling  in  the  outward  shows  of  things. 
Heaven  is  not  mounted  to  on  wings  of  dreams. 
Nor  doth  the  unthankful  happiness  of  youth 
Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  from  bloom  to  bloom. 
With  earth's  warm  patch  of  sunshine  well  content 
'T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up. 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 
Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed. 

True  is  it  that  Death's  face  seems  stem  and  cold. 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love. 
But  all  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised ; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death. 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks. 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath. 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
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Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  Grod. 

With  eveiy  angnish  of  our  earthly  part 

The  spizit^B  sight  grows  clearer ;  this  was  meant 

When  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man^s  lids  with  clay. 

Life  is  the  jailer.  Death  the  angel  sent  30 

To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 

He  flings  not  ope  the  ivoiy  gate  of  Rest, — 

Only  the  fallen  spirit  knocks  at  that» — 

Bat  to  benigner  regions  beckons  us» 

To  destinies  of  more  rewarded  toil. 

in  the  hushed  chamber,  sitting  by  the  dead. 

It  grates  on  us  to  hear  the  Aood  of  life 

Whiri  rustling  onward,  senseless  of  our  loss. 

The  bee  hums  on ;  around  the  blossomed  vine 

Whirs  the  light  humming-bird ;  the  cricket  chirps ;  40 

The  locust*s  shrill  alarum  stings  the  ear ; 

Haxd  by,  the  cock  shouts  lustflv ;  from  farm  to  farm. 

His  cheery  brothers,  telling  of  the  sun. 

Answer,  till  far  away  the  joyance  dies : 

We  never  knew  before  how  Grod  had  filled 

The  summer  air  with  happy  living  sounds ; 

An  round  us  seems  an  overplus  of  life. 

And  yet  the  one  dear  heut  lies  cold  and  stilL 

It  is  most  strange,  when  the  great  miracle 

Hath  for  our  sakes  been  done,  when  we  have  had  50 

Our  inwardest  experience  of  God, 

When  with  his  presence  still  the  room  expands. 

And  is  awed  after  him,  that  naught  is  changed. 

That  Nature*  s  face  looks  unacknowledging* 

And  the  mad  world  still  dances  heedless  on 

After  its  butterflies,  and  gives  no  sign. 

*T  is  hard  at  first  to  see  it  all  aright : 

In  vain  Faith  blows  her  trump  to  summon  back 

Her  scattered  troop :  yet,  through  the  clouded  glass 

Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look  60 

Undazzled  on  the  kindness  of  God^s  face ; 

Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone  shines  through. 

It  is  no  little  thing,  when  a  fresh  soul 

And  a  fresh  heart,  with  their  unmeasured  scope 

For  good,  not  gravitating  earthward  yet, 

But  circling  in  diviner  periods. 

Are  sent  into  the  world, — no  little  thing. 

When  this  unbounded  possibility 

Into  the  outer  sQence  is  withdrawn. 

Ah,  in  this  worid,  where  every  guiding  thread  70 

Ends  suddenly  in  the  one  sure  centre,  death. 

The  visionanr  hand  of  Might-have-been 

Akoe  can  fill  Desire's  cup  to  the  brim  ! 
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How  changed,  dear  friend,  are  thy  part  and  thy  child^s ! 

He  bends  above  0iy  cradle  now,  or  holds 

His  warning  finger  out  to  be  thy  guide ; 

Thou  art  the  nursling  now ;  he  watches  thee 

Slow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret  things 

Which  are  to  him  used  sights  of  every  day ; 

He  smiles  to  see  thy  wondering  glances  con 

The  grass  and  pebbles  of  the  spirit-worldt 

To  thee  miraculous ;  and  he  wdl  teach 

Th^  knees  their  due  observances  of  prayer. 

Children  are  God*s  apostles,  day  by  day 

Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and  peace ; 

Nor  hath  thy  oabe  his  mission  left  undone. 

To  me,  at  least,  his  going  hence  hath  given 

Serener  thoughts  and  nearer  to  the  skies. 

And  opened  a  new  fountain  in  my  heart 

For  thee,  my  friend,  and  all :  and  O,  if  Death 

More  near  approaches,  meditates,  and  clasps 

Even  now  some  dearer,  more  reluctant  hand, 

God,  strengthen  thou  my  faith,  that  I  may  see 

That 't  is  thine  angel,  who,  with  loving  hasten 

Unto  the  service  of  the  inner  shrine. 

Doth  waken  thy  belovkl  with  a  kiss. 
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Hkaven's  cup  held  down  to  me  I 

drain. 
The  sunshine  mounts  and  spurs  my 

brain; 
Bathing  in  grass,  with  thirsty  eye 
I  suck  the  last  drop  of  the  sky ; 
With  each  hot  sense  I  draw  to  the  lees 
The  quickening  out-door  influences, 
And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supernaculum  of  summer : 
Not,  Bacchus,  all  thy  grosser  juice 
Could  bring  enchantment  so  profuse, 
Though  for  its  press  each  grape*bunch 

had 
The  white  feet  of  an  Oread. 


XI 


Through  our  coarse  art  gleam,  now 

and  then, 
The  features  of  angelic  men : 
'Neath  the  lewd  Sat3^8  veiling  paint 
Glows  forth  the  Sibyl,  Muse,  or  Saint ; 
The  dauber's  botch  no  more  obscures 
The  mighty  master's  portraitures. 


And  who  can  say  what  luckier  beam 
The  hidden  glory  shall  redeem,  so 
For  what  chance  clod  the  soul  may 

wait 
To  stumble  on  its  nobler  fate. 
Or  why,  to  his  unwarned  abode. 
Still  by  surprises  comes  the  God  ? 
Some  moment,  nailed  on    wottoms 

cross. 
May  mfditate  a  whole  youth's  Ioob, 
Some   windfall   joy,   we   know    not 

whence. 
Redeem  a  lifetime's  rash  expense. 
And,  suddenly  wise,  the  soul  may  mark* 
Stripped  of  their  simulated  dark. 
Mountains  of  gold  that  pierce  the  dcy, 
Girdling  its  valleyed  poverty.         53 

I  feel  ye,  childhood's  hopes,  return. 
With  olden  heats  my  putses  bum,— 
Mine  be  the  self-f oigetting  sweep. 
The  torrent  impulse  swift  and  wild. 
Wherewith  Taghkanic*8  rockbom  child 
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the  dapgerous  le«p, 
id*  in  his  flky-desoended  mood, 

ettch  drop  of   sluggish 

40 
of  braTeiy's  simple  w&nd, 
and  diamoiid, 
KjwmMftlf  no  hastard  slip, 

r [lite-cradled  one, 
rock's  primeval  drip, 
dood-emhraciiig  moontain's  son 


lithe 


myer  lireAthed  in  vain  !   no  wishes 

wwmy 
eboilds  the  vanished  yesterday ; 
or  piat^  waies  of  Sheffield  stamp 
re  g&ve  the  old  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
'  is  vre  are  changed ;  ah,  whither 

wcot  51 

hAt  ondeaigned  abandonment, 
"hat  vrise,  unquestioning  content, 
rhkrh  ooold  erect  its  microcosm 
Nit  oi  *  weed's  neglected  blossom, 
ioold  can  vp  Arthur  and  his  peers 
It  *  lorw  moss's  clump  of  spears, 
H^  in  Its  ahingio  trireme  launchedt 
riMTe  Charles  in  some  green  inlet 
branched. 


Could  venture  for  the  gcdden  fleece 
And  dragon-watched  Hesperides, 
Or,  from  its  ripple-shatteied  fate, 
Ulysses'  chances  re-create  T  63 

When,  heralding  life's  ever^  phase. 
There  glowed  a  goddess-veiling  haze, 
A  plenteous,  forewarning  grace, 
like  that  more  tender  dawn  that  flies 
Before  the  full  moon's  ample  rise  ? 
Methinks  thy  parting  glory  shines      < 
Through  yonder  grove  of  singing  pines ; 
At  that  elm- vista's  end  I  trace        71 
Dimly  thy  sad  leave-taking  face, 
Eurydice !    Eurydioe ! 
The  tremulous  leaves  repeat  to  me 
Eurydice !  Eurydice ! 
No  gloomier  Orcus  swallows  thee 
Than  the  unclouded  sunset's  glow ; 
Thine  is  at  least  Elysian  woe ; 
Thou  hast  Cood's  natural  decay. 
And  fadest  like  a  star  away  80 

Into  an  atmosphere  whose  shine 
With  fuller  day  o'ermasters  thine, 
Entering  defeat  as 't  were  a  shrine ; 
For  us, — we  turn  life's  diary  o'er 
To  find  but  one  word, — ^Nevermore. 


SHE  CAME  AND  WENT 


I  a  twig  trconblee,  which  a  bird 
L%hts  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  un- 

ucntf 
ia  HIT  memory  thrilledandstirred; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

I  daaps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven, 
The  Mae 


dome's  measureless  con- 
tent. 
So    my   sool   held    that    moment's 


I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  a4oD0  boondtoor  swift  spring  heaps 
Theocchaidsfnllof  bloom  and  scent, 


So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze. 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  my 
tent; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  8ta3rs ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

0,    when    the    room    grows  slowly 
dim. 
And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent, 
One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will 
brim. 
Only  to  think  she  came  and  went. 
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THE  CHANGELING 


I  HAD  a  little  daughter. 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  genUy  backward 

To  the  Heavemy  Father's  knee, , 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature, 

Miffht  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  aepth  of  his  infinite  patience 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

•I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 
But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came 
from 
Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her 
hair; 
For  it  was  as  wavv  and  golden. 
And  as  many  changes  took, 
As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover, 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eye- 
lids. 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over. 
Tin  her  outstretched  hands'smiled  also. 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  tome ! 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelve- 
month. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day. 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away ; 


Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  TSngaxi 
But  loosed  the  hampering  string 

And  when  they  had  opened  her  cag; 
door. 
My  little  bird  used  her 


: 


But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changei 

A  littie  angel  child, 
That   seems   like   her   bud    in    fu 
blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  Hmiled : 
When  1  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see 

Where  she  always  used  to  lie. 
And  1  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also ; 

For  the  whole  year  Ions  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithf lu  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  eartli 
ward. 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  eet. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  wai 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast  ; 
Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one*s  cradle 

And  sits  in  my  little  one*8  chair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  sheV 
gone  to 

Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 


THE  PIONEER 

What  man  would  live  coffined  with  brick  and  stone. 
Imprisoned  from  the  infiuences  of  air, 
And  cramped  with  selfish  landmarks  everywhere. 
When  all  before  him  stretches,  furrowless  and  lone. 
The  unmapped  prairie  none  can  fence  or  own  ? 

What  man  would  read  and  read  the  selfsame  faces. 
And,  like  the  marbles  which  the  windmill  grinds, 
^  Rub  smooth  forever  with  the  same  smooth  minds. 
This  year  retracing  last  year's,  every  year's,  duD  traces. 
When  there  are  woods  and  un-man-stifled  spaces  ? 
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What  mftn  o'er  one  old  thought  would  pore  and  pore. 
Shut  like  a  book  between  its  covers  thin 

For  every  fool  to  leave  his  dog's-ears  in, 

Wliea  solitade  is  his,  and  God  forevermore. 

Just  for  the  opening  of  a  paltry  door  7 

What  man  would  watch  life's  oozy  element 
Oeep  Letheward  forever,  when  he  might 
Down  some  great  river  drift  beyond  men's  sight. 
To  where  the  undethronM  forest's  royal  tent 

Broods  with  its  hush  o'er  half  a  continent  7 

What  man  with  men  would  push  and  altercate. 
Piecing  out  crooked  means  for  crooked  ends. 
When  he  can  have  the  skicb  and  woods  for  friends. 
Snatch  back  the  rudder  of  his  undismantled  fate. 

And  in  himself  be  ruler,  church,  and  state  ? 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last  year's  nest. 
The  wingM  brood,  flown  thence,  new  dwellings  plan ; 
The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a  man ; 
To  change  and  change  is  life,  to  move  and  never  rest ; — 

Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope,  is  best. 

The  wild,  free  woods  make  no  man  halt  or  blind ; 
Cities  rob  men  of  eyes  and  hands  and  feet. 
Patching  one  whole  of  many  incomplete ; 
The  general  preys  upon  the  individual  mind, 
AikI  each  alone  is  helpless  as  the*wind. 

Each  man  is  some  man's  servant ;  every  soul 
Is  by  some  other's  presence  quite  discrowned ; 
Each  owes  the  next  through  all  the  imperfect  round. 
Yet  not  with  mutual  help ;  each  man  is  his  own  goal. 

And  the  whole  earth  must  stop  to  pay  his  toD. 

Here,  life  the  undiminished  man  demands ; 

New  faculties  stretch  out  to  meet  new  wants ; 

What  Nature  asks,  that  Nature  also  grants ; 
Here  man  is  lord,  not  drudge,  of  eyes  and  feet  and  hands. 
And  to  his  life  is  knit  with  hourly  bands. 

Come  oat,  then,  from  the  old  thoughts  and  old  ways. 
Before  yoa  harden  to  a  crystal  cold 
Which  the  new  life  can  shatter,  but  not  mould ; 
Freedom  for  you  still  waits,  still,  looking  backward,  stays. 

But  widens  still  the  irretrievable  space. 
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LONGING 


Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 

That    through    the    soul    oome 
thronging. 
Which  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind. 

So  beautiful  as  Longing  T 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment. 
Before  the  Present  poor  and  bare 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still,   through  our  paltry  stir  and 
strife, 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  Real ; 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know. 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; — 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 


Longinff  is  God's  fresh  he^venwa 

With  our  poor  earthward  striTin^ 
We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  merely  living  ; 
But,  would  we  learn  that  heart's  fi 
scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wrongiog. 
Our  lives  must  climb  from  hope  to  ho] 

And  realize  our  longing. 

Ah  !  let  us  hope  that  to  our  ptimLse 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  his  way 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons, — 
That  some  slight  good  is  also  wroogi 

Beyond  sell -satisfaction. 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  though 

Howe'er  we  fau  m  action. 


ODE  TO  PRANCE 

FBBBUABT,  1848 


As,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  avalanches 

Build  up  their  imminent  crags  of  noiseless  8qow» 
Till  some  chance  thrill  the  loosened  ruin  launches 

And  the  blind  havoc  leaps  unwarned  below. 
So  grew  and  gathered  through  the  silent  years 

The  madness  of  a  People,  wrong  by  wrong. 
There  seemed  no  stren^h  in  the  dumb  toilers  tears. 

No  strength  in  suffenng ;  but  the  Past  was  strong : 
The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaped  up  with  one  hoarse  yell  and  snapped  its  bands. 

Groped  for  its  right  with  homy,  callous  hands. 
And  stared  around  for  God  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all  too  hard 
For  nice  distinctions, — if  that  maenad  throng — 

They  whose  thick  atmosphere  no  bard 
Had  shivered  with  the  lightning  of  his  song. 

Brutes  with  the  memories  and  desires  of  men. 

Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron  pen, 
In  the  crooked  shoulder  and  the  forehead  low. 
Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong. 
And  physicked  woe  with  woe  ? 
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They  did  as  they  were  taught ;  not  theirs  the  blame. 
If  mea  who  scattered  firebFands  reaped  the  flame : 
They  trampled  Peace  beneath  their  savage  feet, 

Aod  by  her  golden  tresses  drew 
Meroy  ak>ng  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
O  Freedom !   Freedom !   is  thy  morning-dew 

So  gwy  red  T    Alas,  thy  Ught  had  ne^er 

Shone  in  upon  the  chaos  of  their  lair  ! 
They  reared  to  thee  such  symbol  as  they  knew»  50 

And  worshipped  it  with  flame  and  olood, 

A  Vengeance,  aze  in  hand,  that  stood 
Holding  a  tyrant's  head  up  by  the  clotted  hair. 

ni 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  suffered,  these  we  know ; 

These  have  found  piteous  voice  in  song  and  prose ; 
Hat  for  the  Oppressed,  their  darkness  and  their  woe. 

Their  srindinff  centuries, — ^what  Muse  had  those  7 
Tboogh  hall  and  palace  had  nor  eyes  nor  ears. 

Hardening  a  peojde's  heart  to  sensdess  stone, 
ThoQ  knewest  them,  O  Earth,  that  drank  their  tears,  40 

O  Heaven,  tJiat  heard  their  inarticulate  moan ! 
They  noted  down  their  fetters,  link  by  link ; 
Coarse  was  the  hand  that  scrawled,  and  red  the  ink ; 

Rode  was  their  score,  as  suits  unlettered  men, 
Notched  with  a  headsman's  aze  upon  a  Nock : 
What  marvel  if,  when  came  the  avenging  shock, 

"T  was  Ate,  not  Urania,  held  the  pen  ? 

IV 

"With  eye  averted,  and  an  anguished  frown, 

Loathingly  glides  the  Muse  through  scenes  of  strife^ 
Where,  like  tl^  heart  of  Vengeance  up  and  down,  50 

Throbs  in  its  framework  the  blood-mufi9ed  knife ; 
Slow  are  the  steps  of  Freedom,  but  her  feet 

Turn  never  backward :  hers  no  bloody  glare ; 
Her  light  is  calm,  and  innocent,  and  sweet. 

And  where  it  enters  there  is  no  despair : 
Not  first  on  palace  and  cathedral  spire 
Quivers  and  gleams  that  unconsummg  fire ; 

While  these  stand  black  against  her  morning  skies. 
The  peasant  sees  it  leap  from  peak  to  peak 

Along  his  hills ;  the  craftsman's  burning  eyes  60 

Own  with  cool  tears  its  infinence  mother-meek ; 

It  lights  the  poet's  heart  up  like  a  star ; 

Ah  !  while  the  tjrrant  deemed  it  still  afar. 


7< 
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And  twined  with  golden  threads  his  fntile  snare. 
That  swift,  convicting  ^low  all  ronnd  him  ran ; 
*Twa8  close  beside  him  there. 
Sunrise  whose  Memnon  is  the  soul  of  man. 


O  Broker-King,  is  this  thy  wisdom* s  fruit  ? 

A  dynasty  plucked  out  as  *twere  a  weed 

Qrown  rankly  in  a  night,  that  leaves  no  seed ! 
Could  eighteen  years  strike  down  no  deeper  root  ? 

But  now  thy  vulture  eye  was  turned  on  Spain, — 
A  shout  from  Paris,  and  thy  crown  falls  off. 

Thy  race  has  ceased  to  reign. 
And  thou  become  a  fugitive  and  scoff : 

Slippery  the  feet  that  mount  by  stairs  of  gold. 
And  weakest  of  all  fences  one  of  steel ; — 

Go  and  keep  school  again  like  him  of  old. 
The  Sjrracusan  tyrant ; — thou  mayst  feel 
Royal  amid  a  birch-swayed  commonweal !  80 

VI 

Not  long  oan  he  be  ruler  who  allows 

His  time  to  run  before  him ;  thou  wast  naught 
Soon  as  the  strip  of  gold  about  thy  brows 

Was  no  more  emblem  of  the  People*  s  thought : 
Vain  were  thy  bayonets  against  the  foe 

Thou  hadst  to  cope  with ;  thou  didst  wage 
War  not  with  Frenchmen  merely ; — ^no, 

Thy  strife  was  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
The  invisible  Spirit  whose  first  breath  divine 

Scattered  thy  frail  endeavour,  90 

And,  like  poor  last  year's  leaves,  whirled  thee  and  thine 
Into  the  Dark  forever  ! 

vn 

Is  here  no  triumph  ?    Nay,  what  though 
The  yellow  blood  of  Trade  meanwhile  should  pour 

Along  its  arteries  a  shrunken  flow. 
And  the  idle  canvas  droop  around  the  shore  ? 
These  do  not  make  a  state. 
Nor  keep  it  great ; 
I  think  God  made 
The  earth  for  man,  not  trade  ;  100 

And  where  each  humblest  human  creature 
Can  stand,  no  more  suspicious  or  afraid. 
Erect  and  kingly  in  his  right  of  nature, 
To  heaven  and  earth  knit  with  harmonious  ties, — 
Where  I  behold  the  exultation 
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Of  manhood  glowing  in  those  eyes 
That  had  Men  danc  for  ages. 
Or  only  lit  with  bestial  loves  and  lages. 
There  I  behold  a  Nation : 

The  France  which  lies  zzo 

Between  the  Pyrenees  and  Rhine 
Is  the  least  part  of  France ; 
I  see  her  rather  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Bams  throogh  the  craftsman's  grimy  countenance. 
In  the  new  eneigy  divine 
Of  Toil's  enfranchised  glance. 


vm 

And  if  it  be  a  dream, — 
If  the  great  Future  be  the  little  Past 
'Neath  a  new  mask,  which  drops  and  shows  at  last 
The  same  weird,  mocking  face  to  balk  and  blast, —  xso 

Yet,  Muse,  a  gadder  measure  suits  the  theme, 
And  thel^rtaean  harp 
Loves  notes  mooe  resolnte  and  sharp. 
Throbbing,  as  throbs  the  bosom,  hot  and  fast : 
Such  visions  are  of  morning. 
Theirs  is  no  vague  forewarning. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true. 
And  shape  Uie  world  anew ; 
If  this  be  a  sleep. 

Make  it  long,  miuLe  it  deep,  1 3p 

O  Father,  who  sendest  the  harvests  men  reap ! 
While  Labour  so  sleepeth, 
His  sorrow  is  gone. 
No  longer  he  weepeth. 
But  snuleth  and  steepeth 

His  thoughts  in  the  dawn ;  ^ 

He  heareth  Hope  vonder 

Rain,  fauk-like,  her  fancies. 
His  dreamins  hands  wander 

Mid  heart^>ease  and  pansies ;  140 

*  'T  is  a  dream  !    'T  is  a  vision  I  * 

Shrieks  Mammon  aghast ; 
'  The  day's  broad  dension 

Will  chase  it  at  last ; 
Te  are  mad,  ye  have  taken 
A  slumbering  kraken 

For  firm  land  of  the  Past ! ' 
Ah !  if  he  awaken, 

God  shield  us  aU  then. 
If  this  dream  rudely  shaken  150 

Shan  cheat  him  again  ! 
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IX 

Since  first  I  heard  oar  North-wind  blow» 
Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 
On  our  fierce  rooks  his  thnnderoas  snow* 
I  loved  thee.  Freedom ;  as  a  boy 
The  rattle  of  thy  shield  at  Marathon 
Did  with  a  Grecian  joy 
Through  all  my  pulses  run ; 
But  I  have  learned  to  love  thee  now  ; 
Without  the  helm  upon  thy  gleaming  brow,  z6o 

A  maiden  mild  and  undefiled 
Like  her  who  bore  the  world's  redeemmg  child ; 
And  surely  never  did  thine  altars  glance 
With  purer  fires  than  now  in  France ; 
While,  in  their  bright  white  flashes. 
Wrong's  shadow,  backward  cast, 
Waves  cowering  o*er  the  ashes 

Of  the  dead,  blaspheming  Past, 
O'er  the  shapes  of  fallen  giants, 
His  own  unburied  brood,  XTO 

Whose  dead  hands  clench  defiance 

At  the  overpowering  Good : 
And  down  the  happy  future  runs  a  fiood 

Of  proph^)rinff  light ; 
It  shows  an  iTarth  no  longer  stained  with  blood. 
Blossom  and  fruit  where  now  we  see  the  bud 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Right. 

ANTI-APIS 

Pbaisest  Law,  friend  ?    We,  too,  love  it  much  as  they  that  love  it  beet ; 
'T  is  the  deep,  august  foundation,  whereon  Peace  and  Justice  rest ; 
On  the  rock  primeval,  hidden  in  the  Past  its  bases  be. 
Block  by  block  the  endeavouring  Ages  built  it  up  to  what  we  see. 

But  dig  down :  the  Old  unbury ;  thou  shalt  find  on  every  stone 

That  each  Age  hath  carved  the  symbol  of  what  god  to  them  was  known. 

Uglv  shapes  and  brutish  sometimes,  but  the  fairest  that  they  knew  ; 

If  their  sight  were  dim  and  earthward,  yet  their  hope  and  aim  were  trae. 

Surely  as  the  unconscious  needle  feek  the  far-off  loadstar  draw, 
So  strives  every  ^;racious  nature  to  at-one  itself  with  law  ; 
And  the  elder  Saints  and  Sages  laid  their  pious  framework  right 
By  a  theocratic  instinct  covered  from  the  people's  sight. 

As  their  gods  were,  so  their  laws  were ;  Thor  the  strong  could  reave  and  steal. 
So  through  many  a  peaceful  inlet  tore  the  Norseman  s. eager  keel ; 
But  a  new  law  came  when  Christ  came,  and  not  blameless,  as  before. 
Can  we,  paying  him  our  lip-tithes,  give  our  lives  and  faiths  to  Thor. 
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Lavt  is  h6Lj :  ay*  bat  what  law  T    Is  there  nothing  more  divine 
Tban  the  patched-np  broils  of  Congress, — venal,  full  of  meat  and  wine  ? 
Is  tbete*  say  yoa,  nothing  higher  ?    Naoght,  God  save  us !  that  transcends 
LawtsoI  cotton  texture,  wove  by  vulgar  men  for  vulgar  ends  7 


Did  Jehovah  ask  their  counsel,  or  submit  to  them  a  plan. 
Ere  be  fiDed  with  loves,  hopes,  longings,  this  aspiring  neart  of  man  ? 
For  their  edict  does  the  sou)  wait,  ere  it  swing  round  to  the  pole 
Of  the  true,  the  free,  the  Qod-wiUed,  all  that  makes  it  be  a  soul  ? 

Law  is  holv ;  but  not  your  law,  ye  who  keep  the  tablets  whole 
While  ye  dash  the  Law  to  pieces,  shatter  it  m  life  and  soul ; 
Besnng  up  the  Aric  is  lightsome,  golden  Apis  hid  within. 
While  we  lisvites  share  the  offerings,  richer  by  the  people's  sin. 

Give  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's  ?  yes,  but  tell  me,  if  you  can. 
Is  this  superscription  Caesar's  here  upon  our  brother  man  ? 
Is  not  here  some  other's  image,  dark  and  sullied  though  it.be. 
In  this  leDow-soul  that  wordiips,  struggles  Godward  even  as  we  7 


It  wmm  not  to  such  a  future  that  the  Mayflower's  prow  was  turned ; 
Not  to  such  a  faith  the  martyrs  clung,  exulting  as  they  burned ; 
Not  by  such  laws  are  men  fashioned,  earnest,  simple,  valiant,  great 
In  the  hooadK^  virtues  whereon  rests  the  unconquerable  state. 

Ah  !  theie  is  a  higher  gospel,  overhead  the  God-roof  springs, 
And  each  ghMi,  obedient  planet  like  a  golden  shuttle  sings 
Throngh  the  web  which  Time  is  weaving  in  his  never-resting  loom, — 
Weaving  seasons  many-odoured,  bringing  prophecy  to  doom. 

Think  yoa  Truth  a  farthing  rushlight,  to  be  pinched  out  when  you  will 

With  your  deft  official  fingers,  and  vour  politicians*  skill  7 

Is  your  God  a  wooden  fetish,  to  be  hidden  out  of  sisht 

That  his  block  eyes  may  not  see  you  do  the  thing  that  is  not  right  7 

But  the  Destinies  think  not  so ;  to  their  judgement-chamber  lone 
Cooaes  no  noise  of  popular  clamour,  there  Fame's  trumpet  is  not  blown ; 
Your  majorities  thev  reck  not ; — that  you  grant,  but  then  you  say 
That  yoa  daSer  with  them  somewhat, — which  is  stronger,  you  or  they  7 

Patient  ate  Uiey  as  the  insects  that  build  islands  in  the  deep ; 
They  hnrl  not  &e  bolted  thunder,  but  their  silent  way  they  keep ; 
Whoe  tiiey  have  been  that  we  know ;  where  empires  towered  that  were  not 

joflt; 
Lo  !   the  dnilking  wild  fox  scratches  ip  a  little  heap  of  dust 
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A  PARABLE 

Said  Christ  our  Lord, '  I  will  go  and  see 
How  the  men,  my  hrethren,  beUeve  in  me.* 
He  passed  not  aeain  through  the  cate  of  birth. 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  onildren  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings, 
'  Behold,  now,  the  uiver  of  all  good  things ; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great.' 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread. 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  him,  and  served  him  with  kingly  face. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him  ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgement-hal!. 
He  saw  his  image  high  over  alL 

But  still,  wherever  his  steps  they  led. 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head. 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation-stoneSy 
The  son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgement-haU, 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall, 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

*  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then. 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 

And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure, 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  ? 

*  With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 

Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father's  f«ld ; 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years.' 

'  O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt. 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built. 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sote,  through  all  our  land. 

'  Our  task  is  hard, — ^with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  lorover  the  same, 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  thou  lef test  them,  thy  sheep. 


A  PARABLE 
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Theo  Chxifft  Bought  out  an  artifikn, 
A  low-bzowed*  Btonted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Poshed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them» 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  '  Lo,  here,*  said  he, 
*  Thb  images  ye  have  made  of  me  1 ' 


ODE 

tHiriJUi   FOR  THB  OSLBBRATION  OF  THE  INTBODUCTION  OF  THE 
OOCHITUATE  WATER  INTO  THE  CITY  OF  BOS  ION 

I,  too,  can  weave :  the  warp  I  sot 
Through  which  the  sun  his  shuttle 
throws. 

And,  bright  as  Noah  saw  it,  yet 
For  you  the  arching  rainbow  glows, 

A  sight  in  Paradise  denied 

To  unfallen  Adam  and  his  bride. 

When  Winter  held  me  in  his  grip. 
You  seized  and  sent  me  o'er  the 
wave. 
Ungrateful  I  in  a  prison-ship ; 

But  I  forgive,  not  long  a  slave. 
For,   soon  as  summer  south-winds 

blew. 
Homeward  I  fled,  diqguised  as  dew. 

For  countless  services  I'm  fit, 
Of  use,  of  pleasure,  and  of  gain, 

But  lightly  from  aU  bonds  I  flit. 
Nor  lose  my  mirth,  nor  feel  a  stain ; 

From  mill  and  wash-tub  I  escape, 

And  take  in  heaven  my  proper  shape. 

So,  free  myself,  to-day,  elate 
1  come   from   far  o'er   hill  and 
mead. 
And  here,  Cochituate's  envoy,  wait 
To  be  your  blithesome  Ganymede, 
And   brim   your  cups  with  nectar 

truo 
That  never  will  make  slaves  of  you. 


is  Water:  I  have  sped 
Thmgh  strange*  dark  ways,  un- 
tiisa  before. 
By  pon  desire  of  friendship  led, 

'Cbehituate's  ambassador ; 
He  Moda  four  royal  gifts  by  me : 
Long  Mb,  health,  peace,  and  purity. 

Vm  Gfltes*  cup-bearer ;  I  pour. 
For  flowers  and  fruits  and  all  their 
km* 

Her  ctystal  vintage,  from  of  yore 
Stored  in  old  Earth's  selectest  bin, 

Fkxa's  yiiJemian  ripe,  since  God 

The  wiae-presa  of  the  deluge  trod. 


In  that  far  isle  whenoe,  iron-willed. 
The  New  World's  sires  their  bark 


The  failles'  aoom-onpe  I  filled 
Upoo  the  toadstool's  silver  board. 

And,  'neath  Heme's  oak,  for  Shake- 
speare's sight* 

Strewed  mossand  grass  with  diamonds 
bright. 

No  fairies  in  the  Bfayflower  came. 
And,  lightsome  as  I  sparkle  here. 

For  Mother  Bay  State,  busy  dame, 
I've  toiled  and  drudged  this  many 

•  yMr. 
Throbbed  in  her  eqgines*  iron  veins, 
Tviried  myriad  spioMlles  for  her  gains. 
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LINES 


SUGGESTBD  BY  THB  GRAVES  OF  TWO  ENGLISH  SOLDIERS   OK 

OONOORD  BATTLE-GROUND 


The  same  ffood  blood  that  now  refills 
The  dotard  Orient's  shrunken  veins. 
The    same  whose  vigonr  westward 

thrills, 
Bursting  Nevada's  silver  chains. 
Poured  here  upon  the  April  grass. 
Freckled  with  red  the  herbage  new ; 
On    reeled    the    battle's   trampling 

mass. 
Back  to  the  ash  the  bluebird  flew. 

Poured  here  in  vain; — that  sturdy 

blood 
Was  meant  to  make  the  earth  more 

preen. 
But  in  a  higher,  gentler  mood 
Than  broke  this  April  noon  serene ; 
Two  graves  are  here:    to  mark  the 

place. 
At  head  and  foot,  an  unhewn  stone. 
O'er  which  the  herald  lichens  trace 
The  blazon  of  Oblivion. 

These  men  were  brave  enough,  and 

true 
To  the  hired  soldier's  bull-dog  creed ; 
What  brought  them  here  they  never 

knew. 
They  fought  as  suits  the  English 

breed: 
They  came  three  thousand  miles,  and 

died, 
To  keep  the  Past  upon  its  throne ; 
Unheardf  bevond  the  ocean  tide. 
Their  English  mother  made  her  moan. 

The  turf  that  covers  them  no  thrill 
Sends    up    to    fire   the    heart   and 

brain  ; 
No  stronger  purpose  nerves  the  will. 
No  hope  renews  its  youth  again : 


From  farm  to  farm  the  Concord  glidi 
And  trails  my  fancv  with  its  flow ; 
O'erhead    the    balanced     hen-hai 

slides. 
Twinned  in  the  river's  heaven  bekr 

But  go,  whose  Bay  State  bosom  stii 
Proud  of  thy  birth  and  neighbooi 

right. 
Where  sleep  the  heroic  villagers 
Borne  red  and  stiff  from  Concot 

fight; 
Thought  Reuben,  snatching  iown  fa 

gun. 
Or  Seth,  as  ebbed  the  life  away. 
What  earthquake  rifts  wouil  shM 

and  run 
World-wide  from  that  shoit    Ap^ 

fray? 

What  then  ?    With  heart  anl  has 

they  wrought. 
According  to  their  village  light ; 
'Twas  for  the  Future  that  they  iooghl 
Their  rustic  faith  in  what  was  right 
Upon  earth's  tragic  stage  they  bnra 
Unsummoned,  in  the  humble  seek : 
Theirs  the  fifth  act ;  the  curtain  fin 
Rose  long  ago  on  Charles's  block. 

Their  graves  have  voices;    if  ths 

threw 
Dice  charged  with  fates  beyond  the! 

ken, 
Yet  to  their  instincts  theyw^ere  tnu 
And  had  the  genius  to  be  men. 
Fine  privilege  of  Freedom's  host. 
Of  even  foot-soldiers  for  the  Rifht  f- 
For  centuries  dead,  ye  are  not  lost. 
Your  graves  send  courage  forth,  ad 

might. 
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TO 
'X^  too»  liATe  aatomnsy  when  oar 


Drop  loosely  through  the  dampened 

lien  an  oar  good  seems  bound  in 

sheaves. 
And  we  stand  reaped  and  bare. 


have  no  fixed  returns, 
Witboat  our  will  they  come  and 

go; 
t  Dooa  oar  midden  summer  bums, 
Ere  suDset  all  is  snow. 

^t  each  day  brings  less  summer 


Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spring, 
^nd  somethinff  earlier  every  year 
Our  singing  DJrds  take  wing. 

IS  less  the  olden  glow  abides. 
And  lees  the  cmllier  heart  aspires, 

(*ith    drift-wood   beached   in   past 
spring-tides 
We  fight  our  sullen  fires. 


By  the  pinched  rushlight's  starving 
beam 
We  cower  and  stluin  our  wasted 
oght. 
To  stitch  youth's  shroud  up,  seam  by 
seam, 
In  the  long  arctic  night. 

It  was  not  so— we  once  were  young — 
When  Spring,  to  womanly  Summer 
turning. 
Her  dew-drops  on  each  grass-blade 
strung. 
In  the  led  sunrise  burning. 

We  trusted  then,  aspired,  believed 
That  earth  could  be  remade  to- 
morrow ; — 

Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  ? 
Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  ? 

0  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring. 
Faith,  blighted  once,  is  past  retriev- 
ing; 
Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing ; 

The  victory 's  in  believing. 


FREEDOM 

Abb  we,  then,  wholly  fallen  ?    Can  it  be 

That  thou.  North  wind,  that  from  thy  mountains  bringest 

Their  spirit  to  our  plains,  and  thou,  blue  sea. 

Who  on  our  rocks  tny  wreaths  of  freedom  flingest. 

As  on  an  altar, — can  it  be  that  ye 

Have  wasted  inspiration  on  dead  ears, 

DaDed  with  the  too  familiar  clank  of  chains  ? 

The  people's  heart  is  like  a  harp  for  years 

Hang  where  some  petrifying  torrent  rains 

Its  uow-incrusting  spray :   the  stiffened  chords 

Faint  and  more  faint  make  answer  to  the  tears 

That  drip  upon  them :  idle  are  all  words : 

Only  a  silver  plectrum  wakes  ^he  tone 

Deep  buried  'neath  that  ever-tbickening  stone. 

We  are  not  free :  Freedom  doth  not  consist 
In  mining  with  our  faces  toward  the  Past, 
WhUe  petty  cares,  and  crawling  interests,  twist 
Thar  spider-threads  about  us,  which  at  last 

F3 


so 
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Grow  strong  as  iron  chains,  to  cramp  and  bind        ' 

In  formal  narrowness  heart,  soul,  and  mind.  s 

Freedom  is  recreated  year  by  year. 

In  hearts  wide  open  on  the  Godward  side. 

In  souls  oaim-cadenced  as  the  whirling  sphere. 

In  minds  that  sway  the  future  like  a  tide. 

No  broadest  creeds  can  hold  her,  and  no  codes ; 

She  chooses  men  for  her  august  abodes. 

Building  them  fair  and  fronting  to  the  dawn  ; 

Yetf  when  we  seek  her,  we  but  find  a  few 

light  footprints,  leading  mom-ward  through  the  dew  : 

Before  the  day  had  risen,  she  was  gone.  3 

And  we  must  follow :  swiftly  runs  she  on, 
^  And,  if  our  steps  should  slacken  in  despair. 

Half  turns  her  face,  half  smiles  through  golden  hair. 

Forever  yielding,  never  wholly  won : 

That  is  not  love  which  pauses  in  the  race 

Two  close-linked  names  on  fleeting  sand  to  trace ; 

Freedom  gained  yesterday  is  no  more  ours ; 

Men  gather  but  dry  seeds  of  last  year's  flowers ; 

Still  there 's  a  charm  ungranted,  still  a  grace, 

Still  rosy  Hope,  the  free,  the  unattained,  4a 

Makes  us  Possession's  languid  hand  let  fall ; 

*T  is  but  a  fragment  of  ourselves  is  gained, — 

The  Future  brings  us  more,  but  never  all. 

And,  as  the  finder  of  some  unknown  realm, 
Mounting  a  summit  whence  he  thinks  to  see 
On  either  side  of  him  the  imprisoning  sea. 
Beholds,  above  the  clouds  that  overwhelm 
The  valley-land,  peak  after  snowy  peak 

Stretch  out  of  sight,  each  like  a  silver  helm  ; 

Beneath  its  plume  of  smoke,  sublime  and  bleak,  5s 

And  what  he  thought  an  island  finds  to  be 
A  continent  to  him  first  oped, — so  we 
Oan  from  our  height  of  Freedom  look  along 
A  boundless  future,  ours  if  we  be  strong ; 
Or  if  we  shrink,  better  remount  our  ships 
And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace  back 
The  hero-freighted  Mayflower's  prophet-track 
To  Europe,  entering  her  blood-red  eclipse. 
ia4& 
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BowiHO  thyself  in  diut  before  a  Book, 

And  thinking  the  great  God  is  thine  alone, 

O  raah  iconoclast,  thou  wilt  not  brook 

What  gods  t^e  heathen  carves  in  wood  and  stone, 

As  if  the  Shepherd  who  from  outer  cold 

Leads  all  his  shivering  lambs  to  one  sore  fold 

Were  careful  for  the  Ubshion  of  his  crook. 

There  is  no  broken  reed  so  poor  and  base. 
No  rush,  the  bending  tilt  of  swamp-fly  blue. 
But  he  therewith  the  ravening  won  can  chase. 
And  guide  his  flock  to  springs  and  pastures  new ; 
Through  ways  unlooked  for,  and  through  many  lands. 
Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human  hands. 
The  gracious  footprints  of  his  love  I  trace. 

And  what  art  thou,  own  brother  of  the  clod. 
That  from  his  hand  the  crook  would  snatch  away 
And  shake  instead  thy  dry  and  sapless  rod. 
To  scare  the  sheep  out  of  the  wholesome  day  ? 
Yea,  what  art  thou,  blind,  unconverted  Jew,    • 
That  with  thy  idol- volume's  covers  two 
Wooldst  make  a  jail  to  coop  the  living  God  T 

Thou  hear*8t  not  well  the  mountain  organ-tones 
By  prophet  ears  from  Hor  and  Sinai  caught, 
Tninking  the  cisterns  of  those  Hebrew  brains 
Drew  d^  the  springs  of  the  All-knower*s  thought. 
Nor  shall  thy  lips  he  touched  with  living  fire. 
Who  blow'st  old  altar-coals  with  sole  desire 
To  weld  anew  the  spirit's  broken  chains. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more ; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  find*8t  not  Sinai,  t  is  thy  soul  is  poor ; 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less. 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he  who  bends, 
Intent  on  manna  stiU  and  mortal  ends. 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered  lore. 

Skwly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone ; 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it. 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shiond* 

While  thonder^s  sniffes  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud. 

Still  at  the  prophets  feet  the  nations  sit. 
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BEAVER  BROOK 


Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the 

bill, 
And,  minuting  the  long  day's  loss. 
The  cedar's  shadow,  slow  and  still. 
Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  grey  moss. 

Warm  noon  brims  full  the  valley's 

cup. 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  astir ; 
Only  the  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  bi^rr. 

Climbing  the.loose-piled  wall  that  hems 
The  road  along  the  mill-pond's  brink. 
From  'neatb  the  arching  barberry- 
stems, 
My  footstep  scares  the  shy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 
The  mill's  red  door  lets  forth  the  din ; 
The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued. 
Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

No  mountain  torrent's  strength  is  here; 
Sweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still. 
Heaps  its  small  pitcher  to  the  ear. 
And  gently  waits  the  miller's  will. 

Swift  slips  Undine  along  the  race 
Unheard,   and   then,   with   flashing 

bound. 
Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and 

grace. 
And,  laughing,  hunts  the  loath  drudge 

round. 


The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost 
The  quivering  miUstones  hum 

whirl. 
Nor  how  for  every  turn  are  tost 
Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearL 


But  Summer  cleared  mv  happier  ej 
With  drops  of  some  celesttal  jnice^ 
To  see  how  Beauty  underlies 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use. 

And  more;    methought  I  saw  that 

flood, 
Which  now  so  dull  and  darkling  steaL; 
Thick,  here  and  there,  with  ham&a 

blood. 
To  turn  the  world's  laborious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miller  there. 
Shut  in  our  several  cells,  do  we 
Know  with  what  waste  of  beaaty  rare 
Moves  every  day's  machinery. 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might. 
No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb, 
ShaU  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play. 
Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunK  veins 

make  mirth. 
And  labour  meet  delight  half-way. 


MEMORIAL  VERSES 


KOSSUTH 


i  KACB  of  nobles  may  die  out, 
i  rojral  fine  may  leave  no  heir ; 
f  ise  Nature  sets  no  Ruards  about 
ler  pewter  plate  and  wooden  ware. 

^nt  tbey  fail  not»  the  kinglier  breed, 
Klio  starry  diadems  attain ; 
To  dmiMCMi,  axe,  and  stake  succeed 
fietrs  ol  the  old  heroic  strain. 

The  zeal  of  Nature  never  cools, 
Xor  is  abe  tinrarted  of  her  ends ; 
When  gapped  and  dulled  her  cheaper 

tOOftSy 

Theo  she  a  saint  and  prophet  spends. 
Land  of   the  Magyars !    though  it 

The  tyiaot  may  relink  his  chain. 

Already  thine  the  victory, 

A<  the  just  Future  measures  gain. 


Thou  hast  succeeded,  thou  hast  won 
The  deathly  travail's  amplest  worth ; 
A  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done. 
Giving  a  hero  to  our  earth. 

And  he,  let  come  what  will  of  woe. 
Hath  saved  the  land  he  strove  to  save; 
No  Cossack  hordes,  no  traitor's  blow. 
Can  quench  the  voice  shall  haunt  his 
grave. 

*  I  Kossuth  am :  0  Future,  thou 
That  clear'st  the  just  and  blott'st  the 

vile. 
O'er  this  small  dust  in  reverence  bow. 
Remembering  what  I  was  erewhile. 

'  1  was  the  chosen  trump  wherethrouffh 
Our  God  sent  forth  awakening  breatn; 
Came  chains  ?    Came  death  ?    The 

strain  He  blew 
Sounds  on,outliving  chains  and  death.' 


TO  LAMARTINE 

1848 

I  DID  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd,   . 

'Witched  with  the  moment's  inspiration. 
Vexed  thy  still  ether  with  hosannas  loud. 

And  stamped  their  dusty  adoration  ; 
I  but  looked  upward  with  the  rest. 
And,  when  they  shouted  Greatest,  whispered  Best. 

They  raised  thee  not,  but  rose  to  thee. 

Their  fickle  wreaths  about  thee  flinging ; 

So  on  some  marble  Phoebus  the  high  sea 

Might  leave  his  worthless  seaweed  clinging. 
But  pious  hands,  with  reverent  care. 

Make  the  pure  limbs  once  more  sublimely  bare. 

Now  thou  'rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  again. 
Thou  art  secure  from  panegyric, — 

Thou  who  gav'st  politics  an  epic  strain. 
And  actedst  Freedom's  noblest  lyric ; 
This  side  the  Blessed  Isles,  no  tree 

Grows  green  enough  to  make  a  wreath  for  thee. 
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Nor  can  blame  olinfl  to  thee ;  the  snow 

From  swinish  footprints  takes  no  staining,  ' 

Bnt,  leaving  the  gross  soils  of  earth  below,  { 

Its  spirit  mounts,  the  skies  regaining. 

And  unresentful  falls  again, 

To  be»aatify  the  world  with  dews  and  rain. 

The  highest  duty  to  mere  man  vonohsafed 

Was  laid  on  thee,~oiit  of  wild  chaos. 
When  the  roused  popular  ocean  foamed  and  chafed. 

And  vulture  War  from  his  Imaus 
Snuffed  blood,  to  summon  homely  Peace, 
And  show  that  only  order  is  release. 

To  carve  thy  fullest  thought,  what  though 

Time  was  not  granted  7    Aye  in  history. 
Like  that  Dawn*s  face  which  baffled  Angelo 

Left  shapeless,  grander  for  its  mjnitery. 
Thy  great  Design  shall  stand,  and  day 
Flood  its  blind  front  from  Orients  far  away. 

Who  says  thy  day  is  o*er  7    Control, 

My  heart,  tliat  bitter  first  emotion ; 
While  men  shall  reverence  the  steadfast  soul. 

The  heart  in  silent  self-devotion 
Breaking,  the  mild,  heroic  mien. 
Thou  *lt  need  no  prop  of  marble,  Lamartina. 

If  France  reject  thee,  't  is  not  thinot 

But  her  own,  exile  that  she  utters ; 
Ideal  France,  the  deathless,  the  divine. 

Will  be  where  thy  white  pennon  flutters* 
As  once  the  nobler  Athens  went 
With  Aristides  into  bamshmont. 

No  fitting  metewand  hath  To-day 

For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature ; 
Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature. 
Bard,  who  with  so^ie  diviner  art 
Hast  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a  nation's  heart. 

Swept  by  thy  hand,  the  gladdened  chords. 

Crashed  now  in  discords  fierce  by  others. 
Gave  forth  one  note  beyond  all  skill  of  words, 

And  chimed  together.  We  are  brothers. 
O  poem  unsnrpamed !  it  ran 
All  round  the  world,  unlocking  man  to  man. 
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Fnnoe  is  too  poor  to  pay  alone 

The  service  of  that  ample  spirit ; 

Paltry  seem  low  dictatorship  and  throne, 
II  balanced  with  thy  simple  merit ; 
They  had  to  thee  been  rust  and  loss ; 

Thy  aim  was  higher, — thou  hast  climbed  a  Cross ! 


TO  JOHN  G.  PALFREY 

Thsbv  are  who  triumph  in  a  losing  cause. 
Who  can  pat  on  defeat,  as  'twere  a  wreath 
Unwithering  In  the  adverse  popular  breath. 

Safe  from  the  blasting  demagogue's  applause ; 

*T  is  they  who  stand  for  Freedom  and  God's  law& 

And  so  stands  Palfr^  now,  as  MarveU  stood. 
Loyal  to  Truth  dethroned,  nor  could  be  wooed 

To  trust  the  playful  tiger's  velvet  paws : 
And  if  the  second  Charles  brought  in  decay 

Of  ancient  virtue,  if  it  well  might  wring  lo 

Souls  that  had  broadened  'neath  a  noUer  day* 

To  see  a  losel*  marketable  king 
Fearfully  watering  with  his  realm's  best  blood 

Cromwell's  quenched  bolts,  that  erst  had  cracked  and  flamed. 
Scaring,  tiiroogh  all  their  depths  of  courtier  mud, 

Europe's  crowned  bloodsuckers, — how  more  ashamed 
Ought  we  to  be,  who  see  Corruption's  flood 

Still  rise  o'er  last  year's  mark,  to  mine  away 

Our  brazen  idol's  feet  of  treacherous  clay ! 

O  utter  degradation !    Freedom  turned  ao 

Slavery's  vile  bawd,  to  cozen  and  betray 

To  the  old  lecher's  clutch  a  maiden  prey. 
If  so  a  loathsome  pander's  fee  be  earned ! 

And  we  are  silent, — ^we  who  daily  tread 
A  soQ  sublime,  at  least,  with  heroes'  ffraves ! — 

Beckon  no  more,  shades  of  the  noble  dead ! 
Be  dumb,  ye  heaven-touched  lips  of  winds  and  waves  I 

Or  hope  to  rouse  some  Coptic  dullard,  hid 
Am  ago,  wrapt  stiffly,  fold  on  fold. 
With  oecements  close,  to  wither  in  the  cold,  59 

Forever  hushed,  and  sunless  pyramid  I 

Beauty  and  Truth,  and  all  that  these  contain. 
Drop  not  like  rinened  fruit  about  our  feet ; 

We  climb  to  tnem  through  years  of  sweat  and  pain ; 

Without  loQff  struggle,  none  did  e'er  attain 
The  downward  look  from  Quiet's  blissful  seat : 
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Though  present  loss  may  be  the  hero*s  part. 

Yet  none  can  rob  him  of  the  victor  heart 
Whereby  the  broad-realmed  future  is  subdued. 

And  Wrong,  which  now  insults  from  triumph's  car,  ao 

Sending  her  vulture  hope  to  raven  far, 
Is  made  unwilling  tributary  of  Good. 

O  Mother  State,  how  quenched  thy  Sinai  fires ! 

Is  there  none  left  of  thy  stanch  Mayflower  breed  ? 
No  spark  amone  the  ashes  of  thy  sires. 

Of  Virtue's  utar-flame  the  kindling  seed  ? 
Are  these  thy  great  men,  these  that  cringe  and  creep. 

And  writhe  through  slimy  ways  to  place  and  power  7 — 
How  long,  O  Lord,  before  thy  wrath  shall  reap 

Our  frail-stemmed  summer  prosperings  in  their  flower  T  59 

O  for  one  hour  of  that  undaunted  stock 
That  went  with  Vane  and  Sidney  to  the  block  ! 

0  for  a  whiff  of  Naseby,  that  would  sweep* 

With  its  stem  Puritan  besom,  all  this  chaff 

From  the  Lord's  threshing-floor !    Yet  more  than  half 
The  victory  is  attained,  when  one  or  two. 

Through  the  fool's  laughter  and  the  traitor's  soom* 

B-side  thy  sepulchre  can  bide  the  mom. 
Crucified  Troth,  when  thou  shalt  rise  anew. 


TO  W.  L.  GARRISON 

'Some  time  afterward,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the  city  officem  that  they  had 
ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  edit^ ;  tliat  his  office  vrza  an  obscure  hole,  bis  oolr 
visible  auxiliary  a  nwo  bo^,  and  bis  supporters  a  few  very  insigniGcant  persons  of  all 
colours.' — Letter  of  0.0,  Otis. 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen. 
Toiled  o*er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man  ; 

The  place  was  dark,  unf  umitured,  and  mean  ; — 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with  less : 
What  need  of  help  7    He  knew  how  types  were  set. 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fieiy  pith. 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  grow  I 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 
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O  Tmth  !  O  Freedom !  how  are  ye  still  bom 
lo  the  rade  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed ! 

What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  mom 

Through  which  the  splendours  <3  the  New  Day  burst ! 

What !  shall  one  monk,  scah;e  known  beyond  his  cell. 
Front  Rome's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn  her  frown  ? 

Brave  Luther  answered  Ybs  ;  that  thunder's  swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the  triple  crown. 

Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know. 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men,  in  their  snaU-shells  curled ; 

No !  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  ? 

Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand  alone  7 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward  must  ? 

H&and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth  are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here  ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  orawn ! 

ShaD  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old. 

And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  stiU, 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold. 

For  tressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable  will  ? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring, 
Nor,  in  ow^  childish  thoughtlessness,  foresee. 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring. 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong. 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  Drain  ! 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong. 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  C.  T.  TORREY 

WoB  worth  the  hour  when  it  is  crime 

To  pl^ul  the  poor  dumb  bondman's  cause, 
Wh«i  an  that  makes  the  heart  sublime. 
The  glorious  throbs  that  conquer  time. 
Are  traitors  to  our  cruel  laws ! 
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He  strove  among  God's  suffering  poor . 

One  gleam  of  brotherhood  to  send  ; 
The  dungeon  oped  its  hungry  door 
To  give  the  truth  one  martyr  more. 

Then  shut, — and  here  behold  the  end  ! 

O  Mother  State !  when  this  was  done. 

No  pitying  throe  thy  bosom  gave ; 
8ilent  thou  saw'st  the  death-shroud  spun. 
And  now  thou  givest  to  thy  son 
The  stranger's  charity, — a  grave. 

Must  it  be  thus  forever  ?   No  ! 

The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  vain ; 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below. 
The  seasons  come,  and  change,  and  go. 

And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain. 

Although  our  brother  lie  asleep, 

Man's  heart  still  struggles,  still  aspires ; 
His  grave  shall  quiver  yet,  while  deep 
Through  the  brave  Bay  State's  pulses  leap 
Her  ancient  energies  and  fires. 

When  hours  like  this  the  senses'  gush 

Have  stilled,  and  left  the  spirit  room, 
It  hears  amid  the  eternal  hush 
The  swooping  pinions'  dreadful  rush. 
That  bring  the  vengeance  and  the  doom  ;• 

Not  man's  brute  vengeance,  such  as  rends 

What  rivets  man  to  man  apart, — 

God  doth  not  so  bring  round  his  ends. 

But  waits  the  ripened  time,  and  sends 

His  mercy  to  the  oppressor's  heart. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DR.  CHANNING 

I  DO  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  pall. 
And  mourn  the  djring-out  of  noble  powers ; 

The  poet's  clearer  eye  should  see,  in  aU 
Earth's  seeming  woe,  the  seed  of  Hearven's  flowers. 

Truth  needs  no  champions :  in  the  infinite  deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  her  strength  abides, 

From  Nature's  heart  her  mighty  pulses  leap. 
Through  Nature's  veins  her  strength,  undying,  tidea. 
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Peace  is  more  Btrong  than  war,  and  gentleness. 

Where  foroe  were  vain,  makes  conquest  o'er  the  wave ; 

And  love  lives  on  and  hath  a  power  to  bless, 
When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the  grave. 

The  scnlptored  marble  brags  of  death-strewn  fields. 

And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood  ; 
Bat  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 

Clarkson  will  stand  where  Wellington  hath  stood. 

1  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years. 

And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 
One  lengthened  roll  of  blood,  and  wrong,  and  tears, — 

One  onward  step  of  Truth  from  age  to  age. 

The  poor  are  crushed ;  the  tyrants  link  their  chain ; 

The  poet  sings  through  narrow  dungeon-grates ; 
Man*s  hope  lies  quenched ; — and,  lo !  with  steadfast  gain 

Freedom  doth  forge  her  mail  of  adverse  fates. 

Men  alay  the  prophets ;  fagot,  rack,  and  cross 

Make  up  the  groaning  record  of  the  past ; 
But  Evil*B  triumphs  are  her  endless  loss. 

And  sovereign  beauty  wins  the  soul  at  last. 

Kg  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for  Truth ; 

Tiiereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became. 
And  lives  unwithered  in  its  sinewy  youth. 

When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a  name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  gone ; 

The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us  still ; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath  thrown^ 

And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  111. 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  ffood  things ; 

What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Freedom  shall  not  die ; 
Thou  steepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 

To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  hardly  fly. 

And  often,  from  that  other  world,  on  this 
Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  before  may  shine. 

To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer  bliss. 
And  clothe  the  Right  with  lustre  more  divine. 

Thou  art  not  idle :  in  thy  higher  sphere 

Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks. 
And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  dreamed  of  here 

Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 
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For  sure,  in  Heaven's  wide  chambers,  there  is  room 
For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpful  deeds ; 

Else  were  our  summons  thither  but  a  doom 
To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey  weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song. 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time. 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of  wrong, 
A  race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. ., 

What  wars,  what  martyrdoms,  what  crimes,  may  oome» 
Thou  knowest  not,  nor  I ;  but  God  will  lead 

The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  sorrow  home. 
And  Eden  ope  her  gates  to  Adam*s  seed. 

Farewell !  good  man,  good  angel  now  !   this  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its  cunning  too ; 

Soon  shall  this  soul,  like  thine,  bewildered  stand. 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free,  unfathomed  blue : 

When  that  day  comes,  O,  may  this  hand  grow  cold. 
Busy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the  Right ; 

0,  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  face  dark  Slavery's  encroaching  blight ! 

This  laureMeaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier ; 

Let  worthier  hands  than  these  thy  wreath  intwine ; 
Upon  thy  hearse  I  shed  no  useless  tear, — 

For  us  weep  rather  thou  in  calm  divine ! 
1842. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HOOD 

Anotbeb  star  'neath  Tiriie's  horizon  dropped. 
To  gleam  o'er  unknown  lands  and  seas ; 

Another  heart  that  beat  for  freedom  stopped,*— 
What  mournful  words  are  these  ! 

0  Love  Divine,  that  claspest  our  tired  earth. 

And  lullest  it  upon  thy  heart, 
Thou  knowest  how  much  a  gentle  soul  is  worth 

To  teach  men  what  tibou  art ! 

His  was  a  spirit  that  to  all  thy  poor 

Was  kind  as  slumber  after  pain  : 
Why  ope  so  soon  thy  heaven-deep  Quietus  door 

And  call  him  home  again  ? 

Freedom  needs  all  her  poets :  it  is  they 

Who  give  her  aspirations  wings. 
And  to  the  wiser  law  of  music  sway 

Her  wild  imaginings. 
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Yet  thou  hast  called  him,  nor  art  thoa  unkind, 

O  Love  Divine,  for  *t  is  thy  will 
That  gracioos  natures  leave  their  love  behind 

To  work  for  Freedom  stilL 

Let  laurelled  marbles  weigh  on  other  tombs. 

Let  anthems  peal  for  other  dead. 
Rustling  the  bannered  depth  of  minster-glooms 

With  their  exulting  spread 

His  epitaph  shall  mock  the  short-lived  stone. 

No  lichen  shall  its  lines  efface. 
He  needs  these  few  and  simple  lines  alone 

To  mark  his  resting-place : — 

*  Here  lies  a  Poet.    Stranger,  if  to  thee 

His  claim  to  memory  be  obscure. 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  truly  great  was  he. 

Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor.' 


THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 


PRELUDE  TO  PART  FIRST 

OvsR  his  keys  the  musiiig  oiganiBt, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away. 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they 
list. 
And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dream- 
land for  his  lay : 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instru- 
ment 
Gives  hope    and  fervour,   nearer 
draws  his  theme, 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes 
sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his 
dr^UL 


Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendours 

lie;  10 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and 

plot. 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain 
strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea.       to 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth 

gives  us; 
The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  comer  to 

die  in. 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and 

shrives  us. 
We  baigain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things 

sold. 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of 

gold; 


For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  eovz 
tasking: 
'T  is  heaven  alone  that   is   gnp< 
away, 
'T  is  only  €iod  may  be  had  for  1 1 


No  price  is  set  on  the  lavisih 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  come- 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Joo^ 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  bein  tan^ 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  es 

lays: 

Whether  we   look,  or  whether  v, 

listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten 
Every  olod  feels  a  stir  of  might* 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches 
and  towers,  4^ 

And,  groping  blindly  above  itf or  light. 
Climbs  to  a soulingrassaod flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling    back    over    hills    and 
valleys ; 
The  cowsUp  startlesinmeadowsgrees. 
The  buttercup  catches  the  son  m 
its  chalice. 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade 
too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature' s  palarc; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  tbe 
sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the 
leaves,  5c 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'ermn 
With   the  deluge   of   summer  it 
receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  ^ggs  beneatii  her 

wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast 
flatters  and  sings ; 
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t  liiigB  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to 


the  nice  car  of  Nature  which  song 
iatbe  best  I 


18  tbe  high-tide  of  the  year. 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebhed 

y 

flooding  back  with  a  ripply 

cheer. 
Into  ewery  bare  inlet  and  creek  and 

h*y;  '  60 

row  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop 

oirerfillBiU 
^>  are  bapfiy  now  because  God  wills 

it; 
Co  nuktter  bow  barren  the  past  may 

have  been, 
T  vi  enough  for  usnow  that  the  leaves 


K'e  flit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel 

rii^htwen 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  bios- 

■ofiiB  swell; 
CTe  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  are  cImt  and  grass  is  grow- 
ing; 
The  breeseeomes  whisperingin  our  ear. 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 
That   naize   has   sprouted,    that 

streams  are  flowing,  71 

That  the  lirer  is  bluer  than  the  sky^ 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news 

back, 
Forother  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 
We  oouU  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's 


And  haik  I  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the 


Tdk  an  in  his  lusty  erowing  ! 

^oy  cemes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not 
bow;  80 

EvvrytUog  is  happy  now, 
Evcfjrthmg  is  upward  striving ; 


'T  b  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be 

true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 
blue, — 
'T  is  the  natural  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have 
fled! 
In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave 
no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they 
have  shed. 
The  heart  foigets  its  sorrow  and 
ache; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth* 
And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion 
and  woe  91 

lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and 
smooth, 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with 
snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launf  al  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow  t 


PART  FIRST 
I 

'  My  ffolden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 
For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 

In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  rpread. 
Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head. 
Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep ; 
Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 
And  perchance  there  may  come  a 

vision  true 
Ere  day  create  the  world  anew.* 

Slowly  Sir   Launf al's  eyes   grew 
dim.  It 

Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him» 
And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 


The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and 

threes. 
In  the  ^ool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to 

their  kneesy 
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The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the 

year. 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on 

the  trees : 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and 

grey :  20 

'Twas  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North 

Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be. 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree ; 
Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side. 
But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults 

defied; 
She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 
Though  around  it  for  leagues  her 

pavilions  tall 
Stretched  left  and  right. 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight ; 

Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 
'  And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night.        32 


III 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly 

clang, 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger 

sprang. 
Bearing    Sir   Launfal,    the    maiden 

knight, 
In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so 

bright 
It    seemed    the    dark    castle    had 

gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot 

over  its  wall 
In    his    sieffe    of    three    hundred 

summers  long, 
And,  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing 

sheaf,  40 

Had  cast  them  forth:    so,  young 

and  strong. 
And  lightsome  as  a  locust-leaf. 
Sir    LAunfal    flashed    forth    in    his 

unscarred  mail. 
To  seek  in  all  cUmes  for  the  Holy 

Grail. 


IV 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and 
tree, 

And  morning  in  the  jofoag  kiiig:h 

heart; 

Only  the  castle  moodily 

Rebuffed  the  gif  tsof  the  sanflhine  £n 

And  gloomed  by  itself  1 

The  season  brimmed  allother  thix^gs  1 

Full  as  the  run  fills  the  pitcher-plac 

cup. 


As  Sir  Launfal  made  mom  throve 

the  darksome  gate. 
He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  croiicb< 

by  the  same^ 
Who   begged   with   his    band     a:: 

moaned  as  he  sate ; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  T<nnnfi 

came; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soi 

with  a  thrill. 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armour  'ga 

shrink  and  crawl. 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stoo 

still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  g 

stature,  6 

Rasped  harshly  against  his   daint; 

nature. 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  soid 

mer  mom, — 
So  he  tossed  himapieceof  gold  in  seorc 

VI 

The  leper  rused  not  the  gold  from  tbt 

dust: 
*  Better  to  n^e  the  poor  man*8  crust 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his 

door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand 

can  hold ; 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  doty ; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite. 
And  gives  to  that  which  isoat  of  sight. 
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Toat  thread  of  the  all-Bustaining 


73 
Vhich  rmiB  through  all  and  doth  all 

onitA* — 
rhtt  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of 

hts  almfl, 
rbebeartoiitfllretoheaitseaffer  palms, 
'or  a  god  goes  with  it  ana  makes  it 


r<>  the  aoid  that  was  starving  in  dark- 


PRELUDE  TO  PART  SECOND 
)ow9  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the 


From    the    snow    five    thonsand 
sninmers  old; 
>n  open  wold  and  hiU-top  hleak 

It  had  gAthefed  all  the  cold, 
Ind  whirled   it   like   sleet  on   the 

wanderer's  cheek; 
t  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
^Vom    the    onleafed    honghs    and 

hare; 
rbc  little  brook  heard  it  and  hoilt 

a  roof 
Neath  which  he  conld  house  him, 

winler-procrf ; 
Ul  night  by  the  white  stars*  frosty 

^Mmnm  lO 

le  groined  his  arches  and  matched 

his  beams; 
>lraderandclearw«e  his  crystal  spars 
\^  the  lashes  cyf  light  that  trim  the 


fie  scolptared  every  summer  delight 
in  hb  bafls  and  chambers  'out  of 

iiffat; 
sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
L>ovn  through  a  frost-leaved  forest- 

crypt. 
Long,    sparkling    aisles    of    steel- 
stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breece ; 
vnetones  the  roof  no  fretwuik  knew 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward 

31 


Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp 

relief 
With  quaint  arabestjuesof  ice-fern  leaf; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and 

clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine 

through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush- 
tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond 

drops. 
That  crystalled  the  beams  pf  moon 

and  sun. 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice ; 
'Twas  as  if  eveiy  image  Uiat  mirrored 

lay  32 

In   his  depths  serene  through   the 

summer  day. 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 
Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  we  frost. 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter. 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red 

and  jolly. 

And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and 

rafter  40 

With  lightMme  green  of  ivy  and 

holly ; 

Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney 

wide 
Wallows  the  Tule-log's  roaring  tide ; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and 
flap 
And  oelly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned 
sap. 
Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries 
blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks. 
Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away 
as  m  fear. 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled 
darks  50 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 
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But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and 

sharp. 
Of  Sir  Laiinfal's  grey  hair  it  makes 
a  harp; 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings* 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might 

guess. 
Was — '  Shelterless,  shelterless,  shel- 
terless! ' 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like 
a  torch  60 

As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away 

from  the  porch. 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw 
all  night 
The  great  hall-fire,  so  cheery  and 

bold. 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the 
castle  old, 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  orif  t  of  the  cold. 

PART  SECOND 

I 
Thbbb  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or 

tree. 
The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudder- 

ingly ; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not 

speak. 
For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud 

had  spun ; 
A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 
From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off 

the  cold  sun ; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and 

cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old. 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

n 
Sir  Launf al  turned  from  his  own  hard 
gate,  II 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate ; 


An  old,  bent  man,  worn  oat  and  fi 
He  came  back  from  wernking  the  H 

GraU; 
Little  he  recked  of  his  eajcidom^s  I 
No  more  on  his  suzcoat  iras  biazoj 

the  cross. 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  ngn  he  wt 
The  baoge  of  the  sufferii^  and 


poor. 


ni 


Sir  Launf al's  raiment  thin  and  sn 
Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  i 
For  it  was  just  at  the  Christinas  tin 
So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunii 

cUme, 
And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  ck 

and  snow 
In  the  light  and  warmth  ol  lot 

ago; 
He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  en 
0*er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  Uack  « 

small,  j 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one 

one. 
He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  son 
As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  paa 
To  where,  in  its  slender  neddace 

grass. 
The  little  spring  laughed  and  ka| 

in  the  shade. 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  inlu 

played. 
And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

rv 
'For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg 

alms'; — 
The  happy  camels  may  reach 

spring. 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  giw 

some  thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-Uandief 

bone. 
That  cowers  beside  htm,  a  thii^  &' 

lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-iales  of  Noi 


)rthert 


In  the  desolate  horror  of  bis  di^aa^ 
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lid  Sir  LMmfil  nid,— '  I  behold  in 

41 

Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 

aIbo  hast  had  thy  crown  of 


n 


boa 


hut  had  the  woild^s  bnffets 


ad  (0  thj  life  were  not  denied 

be  woonds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and 


lid  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me  ; 
ebold,  Uiroagh  him,  I  give  to  thee ! ' 

VI 

bro  the  aool  of  the  leper  stood  np  in 

bis  ejes 
Aad  looked  at  Sir  T^wnfal,  and 

straightway  he  50 

/'membered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 
He  had  flong  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
rhoa  he  girt  his  yonng  life  np  in 

gilded  mail 
nd  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy 

Giaa 
he  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and 


i*-  parted  io  twain  lus  single  crust, 
i?  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's 


r>d  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 
r  va^  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown 


'T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
>t  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the 

leper  fed*  61 

And  *t  was  red  wine  he  drank  with 

his  thiis^  souL 

▼n 
s  Str  LannfU  mnsed  with  a  downcast 


hcht  ahcme  roond  about  the 
be  leper  DO  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 
^t  stood  before  him  glorified, 
hming  and  taQ  and  fur  and  straight 
•   the   pOkr   that   stood   by    the 

Bcaotifnl  Gate, — 
1 1  rust  if  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
inter  the  temple  of  God  m  Man. 


VIII 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than 

leaves  from  the  pine,  71 

And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows 

on  the  brine. 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet 

in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float 

down  upon ; 
And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than 

silence  said, 
*  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  ! 
In  many  climes,  without  avaU, 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy 

Grail ; 
Behold,  it  is  here, — this  cup  which 

thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but 

now;  80 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 
This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the 

tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatao  we  share  with  another  s 

need; 
Not  what  wegive,  but  what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  ms  alms  feeds 

three, — 
Himself,   his   hungering   neighbour, 

and  Me.*  88 

IX 

Sir  TAunfal  awoke  as  from  a  swonnd : 
'  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  u  found ! 
Han^  my  idle  armour  up  on  the  waU, 
Let  It  be  the  q>ider*s  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  sedc  and  find  the  Holy 
GraiL' 

X 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now. 
And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the 
hall 
As  the  hangbird  is  to  the  elm-tree 
bough; 
No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 
The  Summer's  long  siege  atlast  is  o'er ; 
When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at 
the  door,  100 
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She  entered  with  him  in  disguise. 

And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise; 

There  is  ho  spot  she  loves  so  welt  on  ground* 

She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  roand  ; 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 

Has  hi^  and  bower  at  his  command ; 

And  there  's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he.  I 

NoTB.— According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Romancere,  the  San  GreaJ,  or  H 
Grail,  was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus  partook  of  the  L*ast  Supper  with  His  diBcipUa.| 
was  brought  into  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  remained  there,  ma  objed 
pilgrimage  and  adoration,  for  many  years  in  the  keeping  of  his  lineal  deaoendante. 
was  incumbent  upon  those  who  hiui  charge  of  it  to  be  chaste  in  th(K]g[hty  word,  i 
deed ;  but  one  of  the  keepers  having  broken  this  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  cli^ipeaf 
From  that  time  it  was  a  faTourite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to  $r> 
search  of  it.  Sir  Galahad  was  at  last  successful  in  finding  it,  as  may  be  reed  in  \ 
seventeenth  book  of  the  Romance  of  King  Arthur.  Tennyson  has  made  Sir  Galji 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  poems. 

The  plot  (if  I  may  give  that  name  to  anything  so  slight)  of  the  foT^going  w 
is  my  own,  and,  to  serve  its  purposes,  I  have  enlarBea  the  cirele  of  oompc^taon  in  spJ 
of  the  miraculous  cup  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indude^  not  only  other  persons  than] 
heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  but  also  a  period  of  time  subsequent  to  toe  dale  of  Ki 
Arthur's  reign  I  I 


Rkadek  !  MHilk  up  at  once  (il  will  mooh  be  too  lale) 
and  bnjf  at  a  perfectly  ntinou^  rate 
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(/  tik^  fu  a  thing  thai  ths  r§adsr8  Jlrst  fatusy  may  glriks^ 

an  nid'fatkwned  Uil0*pag»^ 
gmek  agpr0§enis  a  tabular  view  of  the  rolunus  cont§nt9,) 

A  GLANCE 

AT  A  FEU'  OF  OUR  LITERARY   PROGENIES 

(Mrs.  Malaprop^M  wortij 

KKUM 

THE  TUB  OF  DIOGENES ; 

A    VOCAL    AM)    MUSICAL   MEDLEY 


THAT    IS, 


A  SERIES  OF  JOKES 

JSjf  Si  TIRIItonlirrftil  £lut^, 

itho  a^fcomtpaniM  hhissf/  with  a  rub-a-iluh^uK  full  o/tpirU  and  graee^ 

on  ths  top  of  th$  tuh. 


Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  day, 

In  the  year  '48,  G.  1*.  Futnam*  Broadway. 
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A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS 


TO 

CHARLES  F.  BRIG6S 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED. 


It  being  the  commonest  mode  of  pro- 
cedureTl  premise  a  few  candid  remarks 

To  THE  Rbadbb  : — 

This  trifle,  begun  to  please  only  my- 
self and  my  own  private  fancv,  was 
laid  on  the  shelf.  But  some  friends, 
who  had  seen  it,  induced  me,  by  dint 
of  sftying  the^  liked  it,  to  pnt  it  in 
print.  That  is,  having  oome  to  that 
very  conclusion,  I  consulted  them  when 
it  could  make  no  confusion.  For 
(thouffh  in  the  gentlest  of  ways)  they 
had  hinted  it  was  scarce  worth  Um 
while,  I  should  doubtless  have  printed 
it. 

I  began  it,  intending  a  Fable,  a  frail, 
slender  thing,  rhyme-ywinged,  with  a 
sting  in  its  tail  But,  by  addings  and 
alterings  not  previously  planned,— di- 
gressions chance-hatclied,  like  birds* 
egffs  in  the  sadd, — and  dawdlinga  to 
suit  every  whimsey's  demand  (always 
freeing  the  bird  which  I  held  in  my 
hand,  for  the  two  perched,  perhaps  out 
of  reach,  in  the  tree), — ^it  grew  by  de- 
srees  to  the  size  which  you  see.  I  was 
Bke  the  old  woman  that  carried  the 
calf,  and  my  neighbours,  like  hers,  no 
doubt,  wonder  and  laush,  and  when, 
my  strained  arms  with  their  grown 
burthen  full,  I  call  it  my  Fable,  they 
call  it  a  bull. 

Having  scrawled  at  full  gallop  (as  far 
as  that  goes)  in  a  style  tluit  is  neither 
good  verse  nor  bad  prose,  and  being 
a  person  whom  nobody  knows,  some 
people  will  say  I  am  rather  more  free 
with  my  readers  than  it  is  becoming 
to  be,  that  I  seem  to  expect  them  to 
wait  on  my  leisure  in  following  wherever 
I  wander  at  pleasure,  that,  in  short, 
I  take  more  than  a  young  author's  law- 
ful ease,  and  laugh  in  a  queer  way  so 


like  Mephistopheles,  that  the  pofa 
will  doubt,  as  they  Krope  throogh  i 
rhythm,  if  in  truth  I  am  nmaking  t 
at  them  or  with  them. 

So  the  excellent  Public  is  berel 
assured  that  the  sale  of  my  book 
already  secured.  For  there  ia  not  a  pc 
throughout  the  whole  land  bat  will  pt 
chase  a  copy  or  two  out  of  hand, 
the  fond  expectation  of  being  amiw 
in  it,  by  seeing  his  betters  cat  up  u 
abused  in  it.  Now,  I  find,  by  a  pre ti 
exact  calculation,  there  are  aomeihii 
like  ten  thousand  bards  in  the  natatii 
of  that  special  variety  whom  the 
view  and  Magazine  cntica  call  lofty 
true,  and  about  thirty  thouaaod  {i 
tribe  is  increasing)  of  the  kinds  who 
termed  fnU  of  promUe  and  pUanm 
The  Public  wUl  see  by  a  glance  at  thi 
schedule,  that  they  cannot  earpeci  il 
to  be  over-sedulous  about  ooartiDg  thm 
since  it  seems  I  have  got  enou^  H 
made  sure  of  for  boiling  my  pot. 

As  for  such  of  oar  poeta  as  find  m 
their   names   mentioned   once  in 
pages,  with  praises  or  blames,  let 

SBITD  IN  THBIB  CARDS,  Without  fu 

DBLAT,  to  my  friend  0.  P.  PrT5 
Esauire,  in  Broadway,  where  a  usT  H 
be  Kept  with  the  strictest  regard  to  \M 
day  and  the  hour  of  receiving  the 
Then,  taking  them  up  as  I  chaoce 
have  time  (that  is,  if  their  namet 
be  twisted  in  rhyme),  I  wOl  bon 
give  each  his  fbopbb  fositior,  at  tb( 
rate  of  okb  author  to  each  kbw  nxj 
TION.  Thus  a  PREMIUM  is  offenj 
sufficiently  high  (as  the  magazines  m 
when  they  tell  their  best  lie)  to  iod^i 
bards  to  club  their  resources  and  buf 
the  balance  of  every  edition,  until  the* 
have  all  of  them  fairly  been  mn  throop 
the  milL 
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hM  word  to  Boch  rrnddn  (jadicious 
1  wM»>  *a  read  bcwks  with  something 
itnd  tka  mare  eyes,  of  whom  in  the 
mtrj,  pcrhftf,  there  are  two,  in- 
Imfs  m jaellf  geotle  reader,  and  you. 
the  ciMuraeterB  ■ketched  in  this  slight 
iitMpHi^  thongli,  it  may  be,  they 
Bi.  here  and  t&re,  rather  free,  and 
«ii  from  a  Mephistopheilan  stand- 
Dt,  are  flBflaal  to  be  faiUilal,  and  tliat 
be  grand  point*  and  none  bat  an  owl 
lU  feel  aore  at  a  mb  from  a  jester 
r>  telle  joa,  without  any  subterfuge, 
X  he  aits  in  Diogenes*  tub. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE  TO  THE 
8EC0ND  EDITION, 

oith  it  veO  may  be  reckoned,  of  all 
tpiieitaoci,  the  species  at  onoe  most 
i^tfnl  and  healthy,  is  a  thing  which 
author*  nnlem  he  be  wealthy  and 
ling  to  paT  for  that  kind  of  delight, 
Bot,  in  all  inatanowB,  called  on  to 
te.  Though  there  are,  it  is  mid, 
%  their  soirits  to  cheer,  slip  in  a  new 
^pa^  three  times  a  year,  and  in 
I  way  smff  up  an  imaginary  sayour 
that  sweetest  of  dishes,  the  poplar 
nor, — orach  aa  if  a  starved jpaiater 
nkl  fall  to  and  treat  the  Ugolino 
ide  to  a  picture  of  meat. 
Ton  remember  (if  not,  pray  turn  over 
1  look)  that,  in  writinff  the  preface 
kh  iiahfred  my  book,  I  treated  you, 
vUcDi  Publie,  not  morely  with  a  cool 
pqgard*  hot  downright  cavalierly. 
w  I  would  not  take  back  the  least 
Dg  I  then  said,  though  I  thereby 
till  batter  both  sides  of  my  bread, 
I  never  oould  see  that  an  author 
ed  aught  to  the  people  he  solaced, 
vrted,  or  taught ;  and,  as  for  mere 
le,  I  have  Vmg  mffo  learned  that  the 
"wjitts  br  whom  it  is  finally  earned  are 
lae  with  whom  your  verdict  weighed 
t  a  pin*  vnflQstained  by  the  h^her 
in  attiag  within. 

ftut  I  wander  from  what  I  intended 
my, — thai  you  have,  namely,  shown 
rh  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  so 
ich  ■sthetki  perception  of  anonymous 
nh  in  the  naodsome  reception  yon 


gave  to  my  book,  spito  of  some  private 
piques  (having  bought  the  first  thou- 
sand in  barely  two  weeks),  that  I  think, 
past  a  doubt,  if  you  measured  the  phia 
of  yours  most  devotedly.  Wonderful 
Quiz,  you  would  find  that  its  vertical 
section  was  shorter,  by  an  inch  and 
two  tenths,  or  *twixt  that  and  a  quarter. 
You  have  watehed  a  child  playing — 
in  those  wondrous  years  when  belief  is 
not  bound  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears, 
and  the  vision  divine  is  so  clear  and 
unmarred,  that  each  baker  of  pies  in 
the  dirt  is  a  bard  ?  Give  a  knife  and 
a  shingle,  he  fite  out  a  fleet,  and,  on 
that  little  mud-puddle  over  the  street, 
his  fanc^,  in  purest  good  faith,  will 
make  md  round  the  g^be  with  a  puff 
of  his  breath  for  a  sale,  will  visit  in 
barelv  ten  minutes  afl  climes,  and  find 
Northwestern  passages  hundreds  of 
times.  Or,  suppose  the  young  Poet 
fresh  stored  witn  delishto  from  that 
Bible  of  chUdhood,  the  Arabian  Nishts, 
he  will  turn  to  a  crony  and  cry,  *  Jack, 
let  *s  play  that  I  am  a  Genius  !  *  Jacky 
straigntway  makes  Aladdin's  lamp  out 
of  a  stone,  and,  for  hours,  they  enjoy 
each  his  own  supernatural  powers. 
This  is  all  very  pretty  and  pleamnt, 
but  then  suppose  our  two  urchins  have 
grown  into  men,  and  both  have  turned 
authors,— one  mys  to  his  brother, 
'  Let 's  play  we're  the  American  some- 
things or  other, — my  Homer  or  So- 
Ehooles,  Goethe  or  Scott  (only  let  them 
e  big  enough,  no  matter  what).  Come, 
you  shall  be  Byron  or  Pope,  which  you 
choose:  I'll  oe  Coleridge,  and  l>oth 
shall  write  mutual  reviews.*  So  they 
both  (as  mere  strangers)  before  many 
days  send  each  other  a  cord  of  anony- 
mous bays.  Each,  piling  his  epithets, 
smiles  in  his  sleeve  to  see  what  his 
friend  can  be  made  to  believe ;  each, 
reading  the  other's  unbiased  review, 
thinks — Here 's  pretty  lugh  praise,  but 
no  more  than  is  true.  Well,  we  laugh 
at  them  both,  and  yet  make  no  great 
fum  when  the  same  farce  is  acted  to 
benefit  us.  Even  I,  who,  if  asked, 
searoe  a  month  since,  what  Fudge 
meant,  should  have  answered,  the  dear 
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Public's  critical  judgement,  begin  to 
think  sharp-witted  Horace  spoke  sooth 
when  he  said,  that  the  Public  wmetimes 
hit  the  truth. 

In  reading  these  lines,  you  perhaps 
haye  a  vision  of  a  person  in  pretty  good 
health  and  condition ;  and  yet,  since 
I  put  forth  my  primary  edition,  I  have 
been  crushed,  scorched,  withered,  used 
up  and  put  down  (by  Smith  with  the 
cordial  assistance  of  JBrown),  in  all,  if 
you  put  any  faith  in  my  rhymes,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-five  several  times, 
and,  while  I  am  writing, — ^I  tremble  to 
think  of  it,  for  I  may  at  this  moment 
be  just  on  the  brink  of  it, — ^Molvbdo- 
stom,  angry  at  being  omitted,  has  begun 
a  critique, — am  I  not  to  be  pitied  7  ^ 

Now  I  shall  not  crush  them  since, 
indeed,  for  that  matter,  no  pressure 
I  know  of  could  render  them  flatter ; 
nor  wither,  nor  scorch  them, — no  action 
of  fire  could  make  either  them  or  their 
articles  drier ;  nor  waste  time  in  putting 
them  down — I  am  thinking  not  their 
own  self-inflation  will  keep  them  from 
sinking ;  for  there 's  this  contradiction 
about  the  whole  bevy, — though  without 
the  least  weight,  they  are  awfully  heavy. 
No,  my  dear  honest  bore,  surdo  fabulam 
narras,  they  are  no  more  to  me  than 
a  rat  in  the  arras.  I  can  walk  with  the 
Doctor,  get  facts  from  the  Don,  or  draw 
out  the  Lambish  quintessence  of  John, 
and  feel  nothing  more  than  a  half -comic 
sorrow,  to  think  that  they  all  will  be 
lying  to-morrow  tossed  carelessly  up  on 
the  waste-paper  shelves,  and  forgotten 
by  all  but  their  half-dozen  selves.  Once 
snug  in  my  attic,  my  fire  in  a  roar, 
I  leave  the  whole  pack  of  them  outside 
the  door.  With  Hakluyt  or  Purchas 
I  wander  awajr  to  the  black  northern 
seas  or  barbaric  Cathay  ;  get  Jou  with 
0*Shanter,  and  sober  me  then  with  that 
builder  of  brick-kilnish  dramas,  rare 
Ben  ;  snuff  Herbert,  as  holy  as  a  flower 
on  a  grave  ;  with  Fletcher  wax  tender, 
o*er  Chapman  srow  brave  ;  with  Mar- 
lowe or  Kyd  take  a  fine  poet-rave  ;  in 


Very,  most  Hebrew  of  Saxons,  fin 
peace;  with  Lycidas  welter  on  vex 
Irish  seas;  with  Webster  grow  wild 
and  climb  earthward  again,  down  bj 
mystical  Browne's  Jacob's-ladder-liki 
brain,  to  that  spiritual  Pepys  (CottonN 
version)  Montaigne  ;  find  a  new  depti 
in  Wordsworth,  undreamed  of  before.— 
that  divinely  inspired,  wise,  deep,  ten- 
der, grand— bore.  Or,  out  of  my  stodr, 
the  scholar  thrown  off,  Natnre  bold' 
up  her  shield  'gainst  the  sneer  and  th* 
scoff ;  the  lan^KUipe,  forever  consoling 
and  kind,  pours  her  wine  and  her  oiJ 
on  the  smarts  of  the  mindi  Tbe  water- 
fall, scattering  its  Tanishin|^  gems ;  tbe 
tall  grove  of  hemlocks,  with  moss  oc 
their  stems,  like  plashes  of  nudigiit: 
the  pond  in  the  woods,  where  no  fot^ 
but  mine  and  the  bittern's  intrudes: 
these  are  all  my  kind  neighboors,  snd 
leave  me  no  wish  to  say  anght  to  joa 
all,  my  poor  critics,  but— pish !  I  hsre 
buried  the  hatchet :  I  am  twisting  so 
allumette  out  of  one  of  you  now,  and 
relighting  my  calumet.  In  your  pnrste 
capacities,  come  when  you  plesae,  I  vi\l 
give  you  my  hand  and  a  fresh  pipe 
apiece. 

As  I  ran  through  the  leaves  of  mr 
poor  little  book,  to  take  a  fond  aothor'i 
first  tremulous  look,  it  waa  quite  tn 
excitement  to  hunt  the  errafat,  sprawled 
in  as  birds*  tracks  are  in  some  kinds 
of  strata  (only  these  made  things 
crookeder).  Fancy  an  heir  that  a  fatiKr 
had  seen  born  well-featured  and  hit, 
turning  suddenly  wry-noeed,  clul>- 
footed,  squint-eyedf  hair-lipped,  vsp- 
per-jawed,  carrot-haired,  from  a  pride 
oecome  an  aversion, — my  case  was  yet 
worse.  A  club-foot  (by  way  of  a  changf ) 
in  a  verse,  I  might  pave  forgiven,  an 
o's  being  wry,  a  Gmp  in  an  e,  or  a  cock 
in  an  t, — but  to  have  the  sweet  bah^ 
of  my  brain  served  in  pi  /  I  am  not 
queasy-stomached,  but  such  a  Thve^ 
tean  ban(|uet  as  that  waa  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

In  the  edition  now  issued,  no  psins 

^  The  wise  Scandinavians  probably  called  their  bard^  by  the  queer-lookioff  title  <^ 
Scald,  in  a  delicate  way,  as  it  were,  just  to  hint  to  the  worU  the  hot  water  they  alwatrs 
get  Into. 
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e  nrfglnrtcid,  mad  my  ferae*,  ••  omtora 
T,  Mmtti  eocrected.  Yet  aome  blnn- 
T%  rnmain  of  the  PaUic^s  own  make. 
Itch  I  wibIi  Io  oonect  for  my  penonal 
ke.  For  iiwtaiicev  a  character  drawn 
pare  fun  and  oondenamg  the  traita 
a  docan  in  one»  haa  been,  aa  I  hear, 
r  some  peraooa  applied  to  a  good 
lend  of  mine,  whom  to  mb  in  the 
ie,  as  w«  walked  along  chatting  and 
king  together,  would  not  be  my  way. 
cma  hardly  tell  whether  a  ouestion 
ill  ever  aite  in  which  he  and  I  should 
f  any  atsaage  fortune  a^ree,  but  mean- 
bile  my  eateem  for  lum  growa  aa  I 
BOW  liun,  and,  though  not  *the  beat 
idge  oa  earth  of  a  poem,  he  knows 
hat  it  ia  ha  ia  saying  and  why,  and 
I  hooeat  and  fearleas,  two  good  points 


which  I  have  not  foond  so  rife  I  can 
easily  smother  my  loTe  for  them, 
whether  on  my  side  or  t'other. 

For  my  otlier  aaonmt,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  know  what  ia  meant  by 
a  caricature,  and  what  by  a  portrait. 
There  ore  those  who  think  it  is  capital 
fun  to  be  spattering  their  ink  on  quiet, 
unquarrelsome  folk,  but  the  minute  the 
game  changes  sides  and  the  others  begin 
it,  they  see  something  savage  and  hor- 
rible in  it.  As  for  me  I  respect  neither 
women  nor  men  for  their  gender,  nor 
own  any  sex  in  a  pen.  I  choose  just 
to  hint  to  some  causeless  unfriends 
that,  as  far  aa  I  know,  there  are  always 
two  ends  (and  one  of  them  heaviest, 
too)  to  a  staff,  and  two  parties  also  to 
every  good  laugh. 
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Pbobbub,  sitting  one  day  in  a  laurel-tree's  shade. 
Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it  was  made. 
For  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in  his  wooing. 
She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  porsning ; 
Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  from  his  offers  she  shrunk. 
And,  Ginevra-like,  shut  herself  up  in  a  tmnk ; 
And,  though  'twas  a  step  into  which  he  had  driven  her. 
He  somehow  or  other  had  never  foigiven  her ; 
Her  memorv  he  nursed  as  a  kind  of  a  tonic. 
Something  nitter  to  chew  when  he*d  play  Uie  Byronic, 
And  I  ca^t  count  the  obstinate  nymphs  that  he  brought  over 
By  a  strange  kind  of  smile  he  put  on  when  he  thought  of  her. 

*  My  case  is  like  Dido's,'  he  sometimes  remarked ; 

*  When  I  last  saw  my  love,  she  was  fairly  embarked 
In  a  huuel,  as  she  thought — but  (ah,  how  Fate  mocks !) 
She  has  found  it  by  this  time  a  very  bad  box ; 

liet  banters  from  me  take  this  saw  when  they  need  it, — 
Yon're  not  always  sore  of  your  game  when  you've  treed  it. 
Just  conceive  such  a  change  taking  place  in  one's  mistress ! 
What  romance  would  be  left  ? — ^wbo  can  flatter  or  kiss  trees  T 
And,  for  mercy's  sake,  how  could  one  keep  up  a  dialogue 
With  a  dull  wooden  thing  that  will  live  and  will  die  a  log, — 
Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  forever  intrude 
nat  jroQ  ve  less  chance  to  win  her  the  more  she  is  wood  t 
Ah  I  It  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memorv  still  grieve^ 
To  see  those  loved  graces  aQ  taking  their  leaves ; 

O 
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Those  ohannB  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  bat  now. 
As  they  left  me  forever,  each  making  its  boagh  ! 
If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right. 
Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old  bite.' 

Now,  Daphne — ^before  she  was  happily  treeified — 
Over  all  other  blossoms  the  lily  had  deified, 
And  when  she  expected  the  god  on  a  visit 
(*T  was  before  he  had  made  his  intentions  explicit). 
Some  buds  she  arranged  with  a  vast  deal  of  care. 
To  look  as  if  artlessly  twined  in  her  hair. 
Where  they  seemed,  as  he  said,  when  he  paid  his  addresaea. 
Like  the  day  breaking  through  the  long  night  of  her  tresses ; 
So  whenever  he  wished  to  be  ^uite  irresistible. 
Like  a  man  with  eight  tramps  m  his  hand  at  a  whiat-table 
(I  feared  me  at  first  that  the  rhyme  was  ontwistable. 
Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  sJlusion  to  Gristabel), — 
He  would  take  ap  a  lily,  and  gloomily  look  in  it. 
As  I  shall  at  the ,  when  they  cat  up  my  book  in  it. 

Wen,  here,  after  all  the  bad  rhvme  Pve  been  spinning, 
Fve  got  back  at  last  to  my  stores  beginninf^ : 
Sittinff  there,  as  I  say,  in  the  shade  of  his  mistress. 
As  dim  as  a  volume  of  old  Chester  mysteries. 
Or  as  those  puzzling  specimens  whicli,  in  old  histories. 
We  read  of  his  verses — the  Oracles,  namely, —  < 

(I  wonder  the  Greeks  should  have  swallowed  them  tamely. 
For  one  might  bet  safely  whatever  he  has  to  risk, 
They  were  laid  at  his  door  by  some  ancient  Miss  Asterisk, 
And  so  dull  that  the  men  who  retailed  them  out-doors 
Got  the  in  name  of  augurs,  because  they  were  bores, — ) 
First,  he  mused  what  the  animal  substance  or  herb  is 
Would  induce  a  moustache,  for  you  know  he 's  imberbis ; 
Then  he  shuddered  to  think  how  his  youthful  position 
Was  assailed  by  the  age  of  hia  son  the  phyncian ; 
At  some  poems  he  glanced,  had  been  sent  to  him  lately,  (o 

And  the  metre  and  sentiment  puzzled  him  greatly ; 
'  Mehercle  1  I'd  make  such  proceeding  felonious, — 
Have  thev  all  of  them  slept  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  T 
Look  well  to  your  seat, '  tis  like  taking  an  airing 
On  a  cdrdurov  road,  and  that  out  of  repairing ; 
It  leads  one,  t  is  true,  through  the  primitive  forest. 
Grand  natural  features,  but  then  one  has  no  rest ; 
You  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  ravishing  distance. 
When  a  jolt  puts  the  whole  of  it  out  of  existence, — 
Why  not  use  their  ears,  if  they  happen  to  have  any  ? '  ? 

^Here  the  laurd-leaves  murmured  the  name  of  poor  Daphne. 


A 


'  0,  weep  with  me.  Daphne,'  he  sighed,  '  for  you  know  it's 
terrible  thing  to  be  pestered  with  poets ! 
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Bat.  ftlas,  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb  hokb  good. 

She  never  will  cry  till  she  *8  out  of  the  wood  ! 

What  would  n*t  I  give  if  I  never  had  known  of  her  ? 

^  were  a  kind  of  relief  had  I  something  to  groan  over : 

If  I  bad  but  some  letters  of  hers,  now,  to  toss  over, 

I  might  turn  for  the  nonce  a  Byronic  philosopher, 

And  bewitch  all  the  flats  by  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her.  80 

One  needs  something  tangible,  though,  to  begin  on, — 

A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  fancy  to  spin  on ; 

What  boots  all  your  grist  ?  it  can  never  be  ground 

Till  a  breeze  makes  the  arms  of  the  windmill  go  round, 

(Or,  if  'tis  a  water-mill,  alter  the  metaphor. 

And  say  it  won*t  stir,  save  the  wheel  be  well  wet  afore. 

Or  lug  in  some  stuff  about  water  '  so  dreamily,' — 

It  is  not  a  metaphor,  though,  't  is  a  simile) ; 

A  lily,  perhaps,  would  set  my  mill  a-going. 

For  just  at  this  season,  I  think,  they  are  blowing.  90 

Here,  somebody,  fetch  one ;  not  very  far  hence 

Tbey*re  in  bloom  by  the  score,  't  is  but  climbing  a  fence ; 

There's  a  poet  hard  by,  who  does  nothing  but  fill  his 

Whole  gaitien,  from  one  end  to  t*  other,  with  lilies ; 

A  very  good  plan,  were  it  not  for  satiety. 

One  longs  for  a  weed  here  and  there,  for  variety ; 

Thooffh  a  weed  is  no  more  than  a  flower  in  disguise. 

Which  is  seen  through  at  once,  if  love  give  a  man  eyes.* 


Now  there  happened  to  be  among  Phoebus's  followers, 
A  gentleman,  one  of  the  omnivorous  swallowers,  xoo 

Who  bolt  every  hock  that  comes  out  of  the  press. 
Without  the  least  question  of  lai^ger  or  less. 
Whose  stomachs  are  strong  at  the  expense  of  their  head,— 
For  reading  new  books  is  hke  eatins  new  bread. 
One  can  bMr  it  at  first,  but  by  gradtlal  steps  he 
Is  brooght  to  death's  door  of  a  mental  dyspepsy. 
On  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  our  Hero 
Had  ndden  outside,  with  the  glass  below  zero ; 
He  had  been,  *tis  a  fact  you  may  safely  rely  on, 
Of  a  very  old  stock  a  most  eminent  scion, —  no 

A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce  boluses  ply  on. 
Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth  *s  unwilling  to  try  on. 
Whom  hambu^  of  aJl  shapes  and  sorts  keep  their  eye  on. 
Whose  hatr*8  in  the  mortar  of  every  new  Zion, 
Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly  and  buy  one. 
Who  think  slavery  a  crime  that  we  must  not  say  fie  on. 
Who  hunt,  if  they  e'er  hunt  at  all,  with  the  lion 
(Though  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever  they  spy  one). 
Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  fortune  a  wry  one. 
And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honour  to  die  on.  lao 
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Whose  pedigree,  traced  to  earth's  earliest  years, 

Is  longer  than  anything  else  but  their  ears ; — 

In  short,  he  was  sent  into  life  with  the  wrong  key. 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  stept  forth  a  poor  donkey. 

Though  kicked  and  abused  by  his  bipedal  betters 

Yet  he  filled  no  mean  place  in  the  kinsdom  ot  letters ; 

Far  happier  than  many  a  literary  hack, 

He  bore  only  paper-mill  rags  on  his  back 

(For  it  makes  a  vast  difference  which  side  the  mill 

One  expends  on  the  paper  his  labour  and  skill) ;  13 

So,  when  his  soul  waited  a  new  transmigration. 

And  Destiny  balanced  *twixt  this  and  that  station. 

Not  having  much  time  to  expend  upon  bothers, 

Remembering  he  'd  had  some  connexion  with  authors. 

And  considermg  his  four  legs  had  grown  paralytic, — 

She  set  him  on  two,  and  he  came  forth  a  critic. 

Through  his  babyhood  no  kind  of  pleasure  he  took 
In  any  amusement  but  tearing  a  book ; 
For  him  there  was  no  intermediate  stage 
From  babyhood  up  to  strait-laced  middle  age ;  140 

There  were  years  when  he  did  n*t  wear  coat-ta^  behind. 
But  a  boy  he  could  never  be  rightly  defined ; 
Like  the  Irish  Good  Folk,  thoush  in  length  scarce  a  span. 
From  the  womb  he  came  gravely,  a  littk  old  man  ; 
While  other  boys*  trousers  demanded  the  toil 
Of  the  motherly  fingers  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Red,  yellow,  brown,  black,  clayey,  gravelly,  loamy, 
He  sat  in  the  comer  and  read  Viri  Romae. 
He  never  was  known  to  unbend  or  to  pevel  once 
In  base,  marbles,  hockey,  or  kick  up  the  devil  once ;  159 

He  was  just  one  of  those  who  excite  the  benevolence 
Of  your  old  prigs  who  sound  the  soul's  depths  with  a  ledger. 
And  are  on  the  lookobt  for  some  voung  men  to  ^  edger- 
oate  *,  as  they  call  it,  who  won't  be  too  costly. 
And  who'll  alterward  take  to  the  ministry  mostly ; 
Who  always  wear  spectacles,  always  look  bilious, 
AlwajTs  keep  on  good  terms  with  each  maier-famUias 
Throughout  the  whole  parish,  and  manage  to  rear 
Ten  boys  like  themselves,  on  four  hundred  a  year : 
Who,  fulfilling  in  turn  the  same  fearful  conditions,  '^ 

Either  preach  through  their  noses,  or  go  upon  missions. 

In  this  wav  our  hero  got  safely  to  coU^e, 
Where  he  bolted  alike  both  bis  commons  and  knowledge ; 
A  reading-machine,  always  wound  up  and  goin^. 
He  mastered  whatever  was  not  worth  the  knowing. 
Appeared  in  a  gown,  and  a  vest  of  black  satin. 
To  spout  such  a  Gothic  oration  in  Latin 
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That  ToDy  coald  neyer  have  made  out  a  word  in  it 

(Though  himfldf  was  the  model  the  aathor  preferred  in  it)» 

And  grafiping  the  parchment  which  gave  him  in  fee  170 

AH  the  mystic  and-so-forths  oontaii^  in  A.  B., 

He  was  huinched  (life  is  always  compared  to  a  sea) 

With  just  enough  learning,  and  skill  for  the  using  it. 

To  prove  he'd  a  brain,, by  forever  confusing  it. 

So  worthy  St.  Benedict,  piously  burning 

With  the  hcdiest  zeal  against  secular  learning, 

Nesdenaque  scienter ^  as  writers  express  it, 

Jndodusque  aapienier  a  Roma  receasii. 

"T  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  the  things  that  he  knew, 
AD  separate  facts,  undeniably  true,  iBo 

But  with  him  or  each  other  the^  'd  nothing  to  do ; 
No  power  of  combining,  arranging,  discerning, 
Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into  learning ; 
There  was  one  thing  in  life  he  had  practical  knowledge  for 
(And  this,  you  will  think,  he  need  scarce  go  to  college  for), — 
Not  a  deed  would  he  do,  nor  a  word  would  he  utter. 
Tin  he*d  weighed  its  relations  to  plain  bread  and  butter. 
When  he  left  Alma  Mater,  he  practised  his  wits 
In  compiling  the  journals*  historical  bits, — 
Of  shops  broken  op9n,  men  falling  in  fits,  193 

Great  fortunes  in  England  bequeathed  to  poor  printers. 
And  cold  spells,  the  coldest  for  many  past  winters, — 
Then,  rising  by  industry,  knack,  and  address. 
Got  notices  up  for  an  unbiased  press. 
With  a  mind  so  well  poised,  it  seemed  equaOy  made  for 
Applause  or  abuse,  just  which  chanced  to  be  paid  for : 
From  this  point  his  progress  was  rapid  and  sure. 
To  the  post  of  a  regular  heavy  reviewer. 

And  here  I  must  say  he  wrote  excellent  articles 
On  the  Hebraic  points,  or  the  force  of  Greek  partides,  393 

Thev  filled  up  the  space  nothing  else  was  prepEured  for ; 
And  nobody  read  that  which  nobody  cared  xor ; 
II  any  M.  book  reached  a  fiftieth  edition* 
He  could  fill  forty  pages  with  safe  erudition : 
He  could  gauge  the  oM  books  by  the  old  set  of  rules. 
And  his  very  old  nothings  pleased  Very  old  fools ; 
Bat  give  him  a  new  book,  fresh  out  of  the  heart. 
And  you  put  him  at  sea  without  compass  or  chart, — 
His  Uunders  aspired  to  the  rank  0^  an  art ; 
For  his  lore  was  engraft,  something  foreign  that  grew  in  him, 
Exhaosting  the  sap  of  the' native  and  true  in  him,  an 

80  that  wMn  a  man  came  with  a  soul  that  was  new  in  him, 
Garviog  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Nature's  old  granite. 
New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Le  Verrier's  planet. 
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Which,  to  get  a  trae  judgement,  themselves  must  create 
In  the  soul  of  their  critic  the  measure  and  weight. 
Being  rather  themselves  a  fresh  standard  of  grace. 
To  compute  their  0W9  judge,  and  assign  him  his  place. 
Our  reviewer  would  crawl  aU  about  it  and  round  it. 
And,  reporting  each  circumstance  just  as  he  found  it. 
Without  the  least  malice, — his  record  would  be 
Profoundly  aesthetic  as  that  of  a  flea. 
Which,  supping  on  Wordsworth,  should  print,  for  our 
Recollections  of  nights  with  the  Bard  of  the  Lakes, 
Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured  to  render  a 
General  view  of  the  ruins  at  Denderah. 

As  I  said,  he  was  never  precisely  unkind, 
The  defect  in  his  brain  was  just  absence  of  mind  ; 
If  he  boasted,  *twas  simply  that  he  was  self-made, 
A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid,  ajo 

My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a  skill 
In  His  works  which  our  Hero  would  answer  but  ill ; 
And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he  used  may  be  cracked,  or  be. 
Made  bold  by  success,  may  enlarge  his  phylactery. 
And  set  up  a  kind  of  a  man-manufactory, — 
An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think  about,  seeing 
That  Man  is  a  moral,  accountable  being. 

He  meant  well  enough,  but  was  still  in  the  way. 
As  a  dunce  always  is,  let  him  be  where  he  may ; 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  come  into  existence  140 

To  impede  other  folks  with  their  awkward  assistance ; 
If  you  set  up  a  dunce  on  the  very  North  pole 
All  alone  with  himself,  I  believe,  on  my  soul. 
He  *d  manage  to  get  betwixt  somebody's  shins. 
And  pitch  him  down  bodily,  all  in  his  sins. 
To  the  grave  polar  bears  sitting  round  on  the  ice. 
All  shortening  their  grace,  to  l^  in  for  a  slice ; 
Or,  if  he  found  nobody  else  there  to  pother. 
Why,  one  of  his  legs  would  just  trip  up  the  other. 
For  there's  nothing  we  read  of  in  torture's  inventtona*  250 

Like  a  well-meaning  dunce,  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society. 
Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever  so  dry  at  tea ; 
There  he  'd  sit  at  the  table  and  stir  in  his  sugar. 
Crouching  close  for  a  spring,  all  the  while,  like  a  cougar ; 
Be  sure  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures  and  weights. 
Of  your  time, — he's  as  fond  as  an  Arab  of  dates ; 
You'll  be  telling,  perhaps,  in  your  comical  way. 
Of  something  you^ve  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
And,  just  as  you're  tapering  out  the  conclusion,  a6o 

You  venture  an  ill-fated  classic  allusion, — 
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The  giris  h*ye  all  got  their  laughs  ready,  when,  whack ! 
The  coogar  cornea  down  on  your  thunderstruck  back ! 
Yoa  had  left  out  m  comma, — your  Greek's  put  in  joint. 
And  pointed  at  cost  of  your  story's  whole  pomt. 
In  tae  course  of  the  eyening  you  find  chance  for  certain 
Soft  speeches  to  Anne,  in  the  shade  of  the  curtain : 
Yoa  tell  her  your  heart  can  be  likened  to  one  flower, 

*  And  that,  O  most  charming  of  women,  's  the  sunflower. 
Which  turns  * — here  m  clear  nasal  Toice,  to  your  terror,  370 
FVom  outside  the  curtain,  says,  '  That 's  all  an  error.* 

As  ior  him,  he 's — no  matter,  he  neyer  grew  tender. 

Sitting  alter  a  ball,  with  his  feet  on  the  lender. 

Shaping  somebodj^s  sweet  leatures  out  ol  cigar  smoke 

(Though  he  'd  willingly  grant  you  that  such  doings  are  smoke) ; 

An  women  he  damns  with  tMUabUe  sempert 

And  if  eyer  he  felt  something  like  Ioye*s  distemper, 

T  was  towards  a  young  lady  who  spoke  ancient  Mexican, 

And  aasisfed  her  Mther  in  making  a  lexicon ; 

Though  I  recollect  hearing  him  get  quite  ferocious  280 

About  Mary  dausum,  the  mistress  of  Grotius, 

Or  something  of  that  sort, — but,  no  more  to  bore  ye 

With  character-painting,  I  *11  turn  to  my  stocy. 

Now,  ApoOo,  who  finds  it  conyenient  sometimes 
To  get  his  court  clear  of  the  makers  of  rhjrmes, 
Tlie  ^eiiw,  I  think  it  is  called,  trriiabOe, 
Syeiy  one  of  whom  thinks  himself  treated  most  shabbily. 
And  nurses  a— what  is  it  ? — imnudieabiU, 
WUeh  keeps  him  at  boiling-point,  hoi  for  a  quarrel. 
As  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  sourer  than  sorra,  290 

If  any  poor  deyil  but  look  at  a  laurel ; — 
ApoDo,  I  say,  being  sick  of  their  riotinff 

(Tkiongh  he  sometimes  acknowledged  &eir  yerse  had  a  quieting 
Effect  alter  dinner,  and  seemed  to  suggest  a 
Retreat  to  the  shrine  of  a  tranquil  siesta), 
Kc^  our  Hero  at  hand,  who,  1^  means  of  a  bray. 
Which  he  gaye  to  the  life,  droye  the  rabUe  away ; 
And  if  that  would  n*t  do,  he  was  sure  to  succeed, 
II  he  Uxk  his  reyiew  out  and  offered  to  read  ; 
Or,  failin|;  in  plans  of  this  milder  description,  300 

He  woola  ask  lor  their  aid  to  get  up  a  subscription. 
Considering  that  authorship  wasnH  a  rich  craft. 
To  print  the  *  American  drama  of  Witchcraft  *. 

*  Stay,  I  'D  read  you  a  scene,*— but  he  hardly  be«;an, 
Eie  Apollo  shrieked  *He!p' !  and  the  authors  alfran : 
And  onoe,  when  these  porgatiyes  acted  with  less  spirit. 
And  the  desperate  case  Baked  a  remedy  desperate, 
He  drew  Irom  his  pocket  a  loolscap  episUe 

Aa  cafanly  as  il  'twere  a  nine-barrelled  pistol. 
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And  threatened  them  all  with  the  judgement  to  oome. 

Of  *  A  wandering  Starts  first  ImpressionB  of  Rome'. 

*  Stop !  stop !  *  with  their  hands  o*er  their  ears,  screamed  the  Muse 

'  He  may  go  off  and  murder  himself,  if  he  chooees, 

'Twas  a  means  self-defence  only  sanctioned  his  trying, 

'T  is  mere  massacre  now  that  the  enemy  *s  fljring ; 

If  he 's  forced  to  *t  again,  and  we  happen  to  be  there, 

Oive  us  each  a  large  handkerchief  soaked  in  strong  ether.* 

I  called  this  a  *  Fable  for  Critics ' ;  you  think  it  *8 
More  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical  trinkets ; 
My  plot,  like  an  icicle,  's  slender  and  slippery,  $» 

Every  moment  more  slender,  and  likely  to  slip  awry. 
And  the  reader  unwilling  in  loco  denp&'e 
Is  free  to  jump  over  as  much  of  my  frippery 
As  he  fancies,  and,  if  he 's  a  proviaent  sKipper,  he 
May  have  an  Odyssean  sway  of  the  gales. 
And  get  safe  to  port,  ere  his  patience  quite  fails ; 
Moreover,  although  *t  is  a  slender  return 
For  your  toil  and  expense,  yet  my  paper  will  bum. 
And,  tf  you  have  manfully  struggled  thus  far  with  me. 
You  may  e*en  twist  me  up,  and  just  light  your  cigar  with  me : 
If  too  angry  for  that,  you  can  tear  me  in  pieces,  351 

And  my  membra  disjecta  consign  to  the  breeses, 
A  fate  like  great  Ratzau^s,  whom  one  of  those  bores. 
Who  beflead  with  bad  verses  poor  Louis  Quatorze, 
Describes  (the  first  verse  somehow  ends  with  vidoire). 
As  dispersqni  parioiU  ei  sea  membrea  et  sa  gUnrt ; 
Or,  if  I  were  over-desirous  of  earning 
A  repute  among  noodles  for  classicsT  learning, 
I  could  pick  you  a  score  of  allusions,  I  wis. 

As  new  as  the  jests  of  Didtukaloa  tis  ;  340 

.Better  still,  I  could  make  out  a  good  solid  list 
From  recondite  authors  who  do  not  exist, — 
But  that  would  be  naughty :  at  least,  I  could  twist 
Something  out  of  Abs3fTtus,  or  turn  your  inquiries 
After  Milton*s  prose  metaphor,  drawn  from  Osiris ; — 
But,  as  Cicero  says  he  won*t  say  this  or  that 
(A  fetch,  I  must  say,  most  transparent  and  flat). 
After  saying  whate  er  he  could  possibly  think  of, — 
I  simply  win  state  that  I  pause  on  the  brink  of 
A  mire,  ankle-deep,  of  deliberate  confusion,  550 

Made  up  of  old  jumbles  of  classic  allusion. 
So,  when  you  were  thinking  yourselves  to  be  pitied. 
Just  conceive  how  much  harder  your  teeth  you  'd  have  gritted. 
An 't  were  not  for  the  dullness  I  'vo  kindly  omitted. 


I  'd  apologize  here  for  my  many  digressions. 
Were  it  not  that  I  *m  certain  to  trip  into  fresh  < 


ones 
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(T  ifl  so  hard  to  escape  if  you  get  in  their  mesh  once) ; 

Jofli  reflect,  if  yon  please,  how  't  is  said  by  Horatius, 

That  MaecMiides  nods  now  and  then,  and,  my  gracious ! 

It  certainly  does  look  a  little  bit  ominous  360 

When  he  gets  under  way  with  Um  (f  apameibomenaa, 

(Here  a  something  occurs  which  I  '11  just  clap  a  ihyme  to» 

And  say  it  myself,  ere  a  Zoilus  have  time  to, — 

Any  author  a  nap  like  Van  Winkle's  may  take. 

If  he  only  contriye  to  keep  readers  awake. 

But  he  'u  very  soon  find  himself  laid  on  the  shelf. 

If  Mey  fall  a-nodding  when  he  nods  himself.) 

Once  for  all,  to  return,  and  to  stay,  will  I,  nill  I — 
When  Phoebus  expressed  his  desire  for  a  lily. 
Our  hero,  whose  homoeopathic  sagacity  370 

With  an  ocean  of  zeal  mixed  his  drop  of  capacity, 
Set  off  for  the  garden  as  fast  as  the  wind 
(Or,  to  take  a  comparison  more  to  my  mind. 
As  a  sound  politician  leaves  conscience  behind), 
And  leaped  the  low  fence,  as  a  party  hack  jumps 
0*er  his  princifrfes,  when  something  else  turns  up  trumps. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  Apollo,  meanwhile. 
Went  over  some  sonnets  of  his  with  a  file. 
For,  of  an  compositions,  he  thought  that  the  sonnet 
Best  repaid  all  the  toil  you  expended  upon  it ;  380 

It  sfaootd  reach  with  one  impulse  the  end  of  its  course. 
And  for  one  final  blow  collect  all  of  its  force ; 
Xot  a  verse  should  be  salient,  but  each  one  should  tend 
With  a  wave-like  up-gathering  to  break  at  the  end ; 
So,  condensing  the  strength  here,  there  smoothing  a  wry  kink. 

He  was  killing  the  time,  when  up  walked  Mr.  D ; 

At  a  few  steps  behind  him,  a  small  man  in  glasses 

Went  dodging  about,  muttering,  '  Murderers !  asses ! ' 

From  out  of  bis  pocket  a  paper  he'd  take. 

With  a  proud  look  of  martyrdom  tied  to  its  stake,  390 

And,  reading  a  squib  at  himself,  he  'd  say,  *  Here  I  see 

*Ciaaii8t  American  letters  a  bloody  conspiracy, 

Tliey  are  all  by  my  personal  enemies  written ; 

I  must  post  an  anonymous  letter  to  Britain, 

And  show  that  Uiis  gall  is  the  merest  suggestion 

Of  ^te  at  my  zeal  on  the  Copyright  question. 

For,  on  this  side  the  water,  't  is  prudent  to  pull 

0*er  the  eyes  ci  the  public  their  national  wool, 

a  accusing  of  slavish  respect  to  John  Bull 
Ainerican  authors  who  have  more  or  less  400 

Of  that  anti-American  humbug — success. 
While  in  private  we're  always  embracing  the  knees 
Of  some  twopenny  editor  over  the  seas, 

03 
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And  licking  his  critical  shoes,  for  you  know  H  is 

The  whole  aim  of  our  lives  to  get  one  English  notice ; 

My  American  puffs  I  would  wulingly  bum  all 

(They  're  all  from  one  source,  monthly,  weekly,  diurnal) 

To  get  but  a  kick  from  a  transmarine  journal !  * 

So,  culling  the  gibes  of  each  critical  scomer 
As  if  they  were  plums,  and  himself  were  Jack  Homer, 
He  came  cautiously  on,  peeping  round  every  comer. 
And  into  each  hole  where  a  weasel  might  pass  in, 
Expecting  the  knife  of  some  critic  assassin. 
Who  stabs  to  the  heart  with  a  caricature. 
Not  so  bad  as  those  daubs  of  the  Sun,  to  be  sure, 
Yet  done  with  a  dogger-o'-type,  whose  vile  portraits 
Disperse  all  one*s  good  and  condense  all  one^s  poor  traita. 

Apollo  looked  up,  hearing  footsteps  approaching. 
And  slipped  out  of  sight  the  new  rhymes  he  was  broaching* — 

*  Good  day,  Mr.  D ,  I  'm  happy  to  meet, 

With  a  scholar  so  ripe,  and  a  critic  so  neat. 
Who  through  Grub  Street  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  carries ; 
What  news  from  that  suburb  of  London  and  Paris 
Which  latterly  makes  such  shrill  claims  to  monopolize 
The  credit  of  being  the  New  World's  metropolis  ?  ' 

'  Why,  nothing  of  consequence,  save  this  attack 
On  my  friend  there,  behind,  by  some  pitiful  hack, 
Who  thinks  every  national  author  a  poor  one, 
That  is  n't  a  copy  of  something  that's  foreign, 
And  assaults  the  American  Dick — '  43 

*  Nay,  't  is  clear 
That  your  Damon  there 's  fond  of  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
And,  if  no  one  else  furnished  them  gratis,  on  tick 
He  would  buy  some  himself,  just  to  hear  the  old  click  ; 
Why,  I  honestly  think,  if  some  fool  in  Japan 
Should  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  "  Poems  on  Man  ", 
Your  friend  there  by  some  inward  instinct  would  know  it^ 
Would  get  it  translated,  reprinted,  and  show  it ; 
As  a  man  might  take  off  a  high  stock  to  exhibit 
The  autograph  round  his  own  neck  of  the  gibbet ;  44J 

Nor  would  let  it  rest  so,  but  fire  column  after  column. 
Signed  Cato,  or  Brutus,  or  something  as  solemn. 
By  way  of  'displaying  his  critical  crosses. 
And  tweaking  that  poor  transatlantic  proboscis. 
His  broadsides  resulting  (this  last  there  *s  no  doubt  of) 
In  successively  sinking  the  craft  they  're  fired  out  of. 
Now  nobody  knows  when  an  author  is  hit. 
If  he  don't  have  a  public  hysterical  fit ; 
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Let  him  only  keep  dose  in  his  snog  garret's  dim  ether. 

And  nobody  'd  think  of  his  foes — or  him  either ;  450 

If  «n  aothor  have  any  least  fibre  of  worth  in  him. 

Abuse  would  but  tickle  the  oigan  of  mirth  in  him  ; 

All  the  critics  on  earth  cannot  crush  with  their  ban 

One  word  that 's  in  tune  with  the  nature  of  mtfn.* 

*  Well,  perhaps  so ;  meanwhile  I  have  brought  vou  a  book. 
Into  which  if  you  '11  just  have  the  goodness  to  look. 

You  may  feel  so  delighted  (when  once  you  are  through  it) 

As  to  deem  it  not  unworth  your  while  to  review  it, 

And  I  think  I  can  promise  your  thoughts,  if  you  do, 

A  place  in  the  next  Democratic  Review.'  460 

*  The  most  thankless  of  gods  you  must  surely  have  thought  me» 
For  this  is  the  forty-fourth  copy  you  've  brought  me, 

I  have  given  them  away,  or  at  least  I  have  tried. 

Bat  I  've  forty-two  left,  standing  all  side  by  side 

(The  man  who  accepted  that  one  copy  died), — 

From  one  end  of  a  shelf  to  the  other  they  reach, 

**  With  the  author's  rMiects  "  neatly  written  in  each. 

The  publisher,  sure,  will  proclaim  a  Te  Deum, 

When  he  hears  of  that  oider  the  British  Museum 

Has  sent  for  one  set  of  what  books  were  first  printed  470 

In  America,  little  or  big, — for 't  is  hinted 

That  this  is  the  first  trulv  tangible  hope  he 

Has  ever  had  raised  for  the  sale  of  a  copy. 

I  've  thought  very  often  't  would  be  a  ^ood  thing 

In  all  pubuo  collections  of  books,  if  a  wing 

Were  set  off  by  itself,  like  the  seas  from  the  dry  lands. 

Marked  LUeraiurt  miied  to  desoiaie  idanda^ 

And  filled  with  such  books  as  could  never  be  read 

Save  by  readers  of  proofs,  forced  to  do  it  for  bread, — 

Such  books  as  one 's  wrecked  on  in  small  country- taverns,  480 

Such  as  hermits  mif^ht  mortify  over  in  caverns. 

Such  as  Satan,  if  pnnting  had  then  been  invented. 

As  the  climax  of  woe,  would  to  Job  have  presented. 

Such  as  Crusoe  might  dip  in,  although  there  are  few  so 

Ontra^eously  cornered  by  fate  as  poor  Crusoe ; 

And  smce  the  philanthropBts  just  now  are  banging 

And  gibbeting  all  who' re  m  favour  of  hansing 

(Though  Cheever  hasproved  that  the  Bible  and  Altar 

Were  let  down  from  Heaven  at  the  end  of  a  halter. 

And  that  vital  religion  would  dull  and  grow  callous,  49^ 

Unrelreshed,  now  and  then,  with  a  sniff  of  the  gallows), — 

And  folks  are  beginning  to  think  it  looks  odd. 

To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of  God  ; 

And  that  He  who  esteems  the  Virginia  reel 

A  bait  to  draw  saints  from  their  spiritual  weal. 
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And  regards  the  quadrille  as  a  far  greater  koaveiy 

Than  crashing  His  African  children  with  skiyeiy, — 

Since  all  who  take  part  in  a  waltz  or  cotillon 

Are  moanted  for  hell  on  the  Devil*  s  own  pillion* 

Who,  as  every  true  orthodox  Christian  well  knows. 

Approaches  the  heart  through  the  door  of  the  toes, — 

That  He,  I  was  saying,  whose  judgements  are  stored 

For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  His  word. 

Should  look  with  delight  on  the  agonized  prancing 

Of  a  wretch  who  has  not  the  least  ground  for  his  dancing. 

While  the  State,  standing  hy,  sings  a  verse  from  the  Psalter 

About  offering  to  God  on  His  favourite  halter. 

And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their  twitching  diveigenoe. 

Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  the  corpse  to  the  suigeons ; — 

Now,  instead  of  aU  this,  I  think  I  can  direct  you  all  511 

To  a  criminal  code  both  humane  and  effectual ; — 

I  propose  to  shut  up  every  doer  of  wrong 

With  these  desperate  books,  for  such  term,  short  or  long» 

As  by  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

Shall  be  by  your  wise  legblators  decided : 

Thus : — Let  murderers  he  shut,  to  grow  wiser  and  cooler^ 

At  hard  labour  for  life  on  the  works  of  Miss ; 

Petty  thieves,  kept  from  flagranter  crimes  by  their  fears. 
Shall  peruse  Yankee  Doodle  a  blank  term  of  years, — 
That  American  Punch,  like  the  English,  no  doubt, —  520 

Just  the  sugar  and  lemons  and  spirit  left  out. 

'  But  stay,  here  comes  Tityrus  Griswold;  and  leads  on 
The  flocks  whom  he  first  plucks  alive,  and  then  feeds  on, — 
A  loud-cackling  swarm,  in  whose  feathers  warm-drest. 
He  goes  for  as  perfect  a — swan  as  the  re^t. 

'  There  comes  Emerson  first,  whose  rich  words,  evray  one. 
Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  trophies  on. 
Whose  prQse  is  grand  verse,  while  his  verse,  the  Lord  knows. 
Is  some  of  it  pr —  No,  *t  is  not  even  prose ; 
I  'm  speaking  of  metres ;  some  poems  have  welled  530 

From  those  rare  depths  o|  soul  that  have  ne*er  been  excelled ; 
They.* re  not  epics,  but  that  does  n*t  matter  a  pin. 
In  creating,  the  only  hard  thing  *s  to  begin ; 
A  grass-blade  *s  no  easier  to  make  than  an  oak ; 
If  you  *  ve  once  found  the  way,  you  *ve  achieved  the  grand  stioke ; 
In  the  worst  of  his  poems  are  mines  of  rich  matter. 
But  thrown  in  a  heap  with  a  crush  and  a  clatter ; 
Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  alone 
Makes  a  poem,  but  rather  the  ^neral  tone. 
The  something  pervading,  uniting  the  whole,  540 

The  before  unconoeived,  unconceivable  soul, 
So  that  just  in  removing  this  trifle  or  that,  you 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of  the  statue ; 
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Roots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  singly  perfect  may  be, 
Bott  clapt  hodge-podge  together,  they  don*t  make  a  tree. 

'  But,  to  come  back  to  Emerson  (whom,  by  the  way, 
I  belieye  we  left  waiting), — his  is,  w^  may  say, 
A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t*  other  the  Ezchai^; 
He  seems,  to  my  thinking  (although  l*m  afraid  550 

The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have  been  made), 
A  Plotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  £ig3rptian*8  gold  mist 
And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit  cheek-by -jowl  coexist. 
An  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts  he 's  got 
To  1  don*t  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know  what ; 
For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples,  *t  is  odd 
He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a  sod. 
*T  b  refreshing  to  old-fashioned  people  Vke  me 
To  meet  such  a  primitive  Pagan  as  ne. 

In  whose  mind  akl  creation  is  duly  respected  560 

As  parts  of  himself — just  a  little  projected ; 
Ana  who  *8  willing  to  worship  the  stars  and  the  sun, 
A  convert  to — nothing  but  Emerson. 
80  pMoct  a  balance  there  is  in  his  head. 
That  he  UJk»ci  things  sometimes  as  if  they  were  dead ; 
Life,  nature,  love,  God,  and  afiFairs  of  that  sort. 
He  looks  at  as  merely  ideas  ;  in  short. 
As  if  they  were  fossils  stuck  round  in  a  cabinet. 
Of  such  vast  extent  that  our  earth 's  a  mere  dab  in  it ; 
Composed  just  as  he  is  inclined  to  conjecture  her,  570 

Namely,  one  part  pure  earth,  ninety-nine  parts  pure  lecturer ; 
You  are  fiDed  with  delight  at  his  clear  demonstration. 
Each  figure,  word,  gesture,  just  fits  the  occasion. 
With  the  quiet  precision  of  science  he  *11  sort  *em 
Bat  you  can't  help  suspecting  the  whole  a  post  mortem, 

*  There  are  persons,  mole-blind  to  the  8oul*s  make  and  style* 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twixt'him  and  Carlyle ; 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be  vastly  fairer, 
Gsriyle  s  the  more  burly,  but  K  is  the  rarer ; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearlier,  truelier,  580 

H  C.*s  as  original,  E.*s  more  poculiar ; 
That  he  *e  more  ol  a  man  you  might  say  of  the  one, 
Of  the  other  he*  s  more  of  an  Emerson ; 
C's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb, — 
E.  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 
The  one 's  two  thirds  Norseman,  the  other  half  Greek, 
Where  the  one  *8  most  abounding,  the  other  *s  to  seek ; 
C's  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the  mass, — 
E.'s  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the  slass ; 
C.  gives  nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of  the  blues,  590 

And  rims  common-sense  things  with  mystical  hues, — 
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E.  sits  in  a  mystery  <:alm  and  intense. 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common-sense  ; 

C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  transdiurnal  recesses  of  night, — 

While  £.,  in  a  plain,  preternatural  way, 

Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every  day ; 

C.  draws  all  his  characters  quite  d  la  Fuseli, — 

He  doo't  skoteh  their  bundles  of  muscles  and  thews  illy. 

But  he  painte  with  a  brush  sg  untamed  and  profuse, 

They  seem  nothing  but  bundles  of  muscles  and  thews ; 

£.  is  rather  like  F^ixman,  lines  strait  and  severe. 

And  a  colourless  outline,  but  full,  round,  and  clear ; — 

To  the  men  he  thinks  worthy  he  frankly  accords 

The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue  in  words. 

C.  labours  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 

Take  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  actions  and  men ; 

£.  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted. 

And,  given  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted. 

*  He  has  imitators  in  scores,  who  omit  6so 
No  part  of  the  man  but  his  wisdom  and  wit, — 

Who  go  carefully  o'er  the  sky-blue  of  his  brain. 
And  when  he  has  skimmed  it  once,  skim  it  again ; 
If  at  all  they  resemble  him,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
Because  their  shoals  mirror  his  mists  and  obscurities. 
As  a  mud-puddle  seems  deep  as  heaven  for  a  minute. 
While  a  cloud  that  floate  o'er  is  reflected  within  it. 

*  There  comes ,  for  instance ;  to  see  him 's  rare  sporty 

Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  with  legs  painfully  short ; 

How  he  jumps,  how  he  strains,  and  gets  red  in  the  face,  690 

To  keep  step  with  the  mystagogue's  natural  pace  ! 

He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rocket. 

His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each  pocket. 

Fie,  for  shame,  brother  bard  ;  with  good  fruit  of  your  own. 

Can't  you  let  Neighbour  Emerson's  orchards  alone  ? 

Besides,  't  is  no  use,  you  'U  not  find  e'en  a  core, — 

has  picked  up  all  the  windfalls  before. 

They  might  strip  every  tree,  and  E.  never  would  cateh  'em. 

His  Hesperides  have  no  rude  dragon  to  wateh  'cm ; 

When  they  send  him  a  dishful,  and  ask  him  to  try  'em,  630 

He  never  suspecte  how  the  sly  rogues  came  by  'em ; 

He  wonders  why 't  is  there  are  none  such  his  trees  on. 

And  thinks  'em  the  best  he  has  tasted  this  season. 

*  Yonder,  calm  as  a  cloud,  Alcott  stalks  in  a  dream. 
And  fancies  himself  in  thy  groves.  Academe, 

With  the  Parthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive-trees  o'er  him. 
And  never  a  fcu;t  to  perplex  him  or  bore  him. 
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With  a  6DUg  room  at  Plato*8  when  night  comes,  to  walk  to, 

And  people  from  morning  till  midnight  to  talk  to. 

And  trom  midnight  till  morning,  nor  snore  in  their  listening ; — 

So  he  muses,  his  face  with  the  joy  of  it  glistening,  641 

Por  his  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest  state  is 

Where  they'd  live  upon  acorns,  and  hear  him  talk  gratis ; 

AimI  indeed,  I  beUeye,  no  man  ever  talked  better, — 

Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to  a  letter ; 

He  seems  piling  words,  hut  there 's  royal  dust  hid 

In  the  heart  of  each  sky-piercing  pyramid. 

While  he  talks  he  is  great,  but  goes  out  like  a  taper. 

If  you  shut  him  up  closely  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; 

Yet  his  fingers  itch  for  'em  from  morning  till  night,  650 

And  he  thinks  he  does  wrong  if  he  don't  always  write ; 

In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  lamb  among  men. 

He  goes  to  sore  death  when  he  goes  to  his  pen. 

*  Close  behind  him  is  Brownson,  his  mouth  very  full 
With  attempting  to  gulp  a  Gregorian  bull ; 
Who  contrives,  spite  of  that,  to  pour  out  as  he  goes 
A  stream  of  transparent  and  forcible  prose ; 
He  shifts  quite  about,  then  proceeds  to  expound 
That  *t  is  merely  the  earth,  not  himself,  that  turns  round. 
And  wishes  it  clearly  impressed  on  your  mind  660 

That  the  weathercock  rules  and  not  follows  the  wind ; 
Proving  first,  then  as  deftly  confuting  each  side, 
With  no  doctrine  pleased  that 's  not  somewhere  denied. 
He  Ujrs  the  denier  away  on  the  shelf. 
And  Uien— down  beside  him  lies  gravely  himself. 
He 's  the  Salt  River  boatman,  who  always  stands  willing 
To  convey  friend  or  foe  without  chai^ging  a  shilling, 
And  so  fond  of  the  trip  that,  when  leisure 's  to  spare. 
He  'n  row  himself  up,  if  he  can't  get  a  fare. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  logic 's  so  strong,  670 

That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses  the  wrong ; 
If  there  is  only  one,  why,  he  '11  split  it  in  two. 
And  first  pummel  this  half,  then  that,  black  and  blue. 
That  white  's  white  needs  no  proof,  but  it  takes  a  deep  fellow 
To  prove  it  jet-black,  and  that  jet-black  is  yellow. 
He  offers  the  true  faith  to  drink  in  a  sieve, — 
When  it  reaches  your  lips  there -'s  naught  left  to  believe 
But  a  few  silly-  (syUo-,  I  mean,)  -gisms  that  squat  'em 
like  tadpoles,  o'erjoyed  with  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

'  There  is  Willis,  all  natty  and  jaunty  and  gay,  680 

Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish  a  way. 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly  o'erlajring  'em. 
That  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for  saying  'em ; 
Over-ornament  ruins  both  poem  and  prose, 
Just  ooDoeive  of  a  Muse  with  a  ring  in  her  nose ! 
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His  prose  had  a  natural  graoe  of  its  own. 

And  enough  of  itt  toOf  if  he  'd  let  it  alone ; 

But  he  twitches  and  jerks  soi  one  fairly  gets  tired. 

And  is  forced  to  foigive  where  he  might  ha^e  admired ; 

Yet  whenever  it  dips  away  free  and  unlaced,  6gc 

It  nms  like  a  stream  with  a  musical  waste. 

And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest  sweep ; — 

T  is  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who  *d  have  it  deep  ? 

In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  village  is  found 

That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  profound, 

For  some  one  to  be  slightly  shoal  is  a  duty, 

And  Willis's  shaUowness  makes  half  his  beauty. 

His  prose  winds  along  with  a  blithe,  gurgling  error. 

And  reflects  all  of  Heaven  it  can  see  in  its  mirror. 

*T  is  a  narrowish  strip,  but  it  is  not  an  artifice, —  700 

*T  is  the  true  out-of-aoors  with  its  genuine  hearty  phiz  ; 

It  is  Nature  herself,  and  there  *s  something  in  that. 

Since  most  brains  reflect  but  the  crown  of  a  hat. 

No  volume  I  know  to  read  under  a  tree. 

More  truly  delicious  than  his  A  TAbri, 

With  the  shadows  of  leaves  flowing  over  your  book. 

Like  ripple-shades  netting  the  bed  of  a  brook ; 

With  tlune  coming  softly  your  shoulder  to  look  over. 

Breezes  waiting  to  turn  every  leaf  of  your  book  over. 

And  Nature  to  criticize  still  as  you  read, —  710 

The  page  that  bears  that  is  a  rare  one  indeed. 

*  He 's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he  been  bom 
Where  plain  bare-skin  *s  the  only  f  ull-dresB  that  is  wonit 
Qe  *d  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that  you  *d  say 
'T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broadway. 
His  nature  *8  a  glass  of  champagne  with  the  foam  on  *t. 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  ^as  witty  as  Beaumont ; 
So  his  best  things  are  done  in  the  flush  of  the  moment ; 
If  he  wait,  all  is  spoiled  ;  he  may  stir  it  and  shake  it, 
But,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  never  remake  it.  710 

He  might  be  a  marvel  of  easy  dellghtf  ulness. 
If  he  would  not  sometimes  leave  the  r  out  of  sprightf ulness ; 
And  he  oucht  to,  let  Scripture  alone — *t  is  self-slaughter. 
For  nobody  likes  inspiration-and-water. 
He  'd  have  been  just  the  fellow  to  sup  at  the  Mermaid, 
Cracking  jokes  at  rare  Ben,  with  an  eye  to  the  barmaid. 
His  wit  running  up  as  Canary  ran  down, — 
The  topmost  bright  bubble  on  the  wave  of  The  Town. 

'  Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  parsons,  a  man 
Whom  the  Church  undertook  to  put  under  her  ban  7p 

(The  Church  of  Socinus,  I  mean), — his  opinions 
Being  So-  (ultra)  *cinian,  they  shocked  the  Socinians ; 
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They  believed— faith,  I  'm  puzzled — I  think  I  may  call 

Their  bdief  a  beUeving  in  nothing  at  all. 

Or  something  of  that  sort ;  1  know  they  all  went 

For  a  genenS  union  of  total  dissent : 

He  went  a  step  farther ;  without  cough  or  hem, 

He  frankly  avowed  he  believed  not  in  them ; 

Andt  before  he  could  be  jumbled  up  or  prevented. 

From  thdr  orthodox  kind  of  dissent  he  dissented.  740 

There  was  heresy  here,  you  perceive,  for  the  right 

Of  privately  judging  means  simply  that  light 

Has  been  grantra  to  me,  for  deciding  on  you ; 

And  in  happier  times,  before  Atheism  grew. 

The  deed  contained  clauses  for  cooking  yoa  too. 

Now  at  Xerxes  and  Knut  we  all  laugh,  yet  our  foot 

With  the  same  wave  is  wet  that  mocked  Xerxes  and  Knut, 

And  we  all  entertain  a  sincere  private  notion. 

That  oar  Thus  far  /  will  have  a  great  weight  with  the  ocean. 

*T  was  so  with  our  liberal  Christians :  they  bore  750 

With  sincerest  conviction  their  chairs  to  the  shore ; 

They  brandished  their  worn  theological  birches. 

Bade  natural  progress  keep  out  of  the  Churches, 

And  expected  the  lines  they  had  drawn  to  prevail 

With  the  fast'riong  tide  to  keep  out  of  their  pale ; 

They  had  formeriy  damned  the  Pontifical  See, 

And  the  same  thing,  they  thought,  would  do  nicely  for  P. ; 

But  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  their  murmuring  and  nhamming. 

And  cared  (shall  I  say  ?)  not  a  d for  their  damming ; 

80  they  first  read  him  out  of  their  church,  and  next  minute      760 

Turned  round  and  declared  he  had  never  been  in  it. 

Bat  the  ban  was  too  small  or  the  man  was  too  big. 

For  he  recks  not  their  bells,  books,  and  candles  a  fig 

(He  don*t  look  like  a  man  who  would  May  treated  shabbily, 

8ophroniscus*  son's  head  o'er  the  features  of  Rabelais) ; — 

He  bangs  and  bethwacks  them, — their  backs  he  salutes 

With  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  torn  up  by  the  roots ; 

His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously  verjuiced. 

And  he  talks  in  one  breath  of  Conf  utzee,  CasiB,  Zerduscht, 

Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strap,  Dathan,  770 

Oosh»  IHtt  (not  the  bottomless,  that  he  s  no  faith  in), 

PSfl,  Pillicock,  Shakeroeare,  Paul,  Toots,  Monsieur  Tonson, 

Aldebaraa,  Alcander,  Ben  Khorat,  Ben  Jonson, 

Tholh,  Richter,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Paul,  Judah  Monis, 

Mnsaeos,  Muretus,  htm, — /«  Scorpionis, 

Maocabee,  Maccaboy,  Mac — Mac — ah !  Machiavelli, 

Coodorc6t,  Count  d'Orsay,  Conder,  Say,  Ganganelli, 

Orion,  O'Connell,  the  Chevalier  D'O, 

(See  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,)  to  irnr,  the  great  toe 

Of  the  Btatae  of  Jupiter,  now  made  to  pass  780 

For  that  of  Jew  Peter  by  good  Romish  orass. 
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(You  may  add  for  yourselves,  for  I  find  it  a  bore. 

All  the  names  you  have  ever,  or  not»  heard  before. 

And  when  you  've  done  that — ^why,  invent  a  few  more.) 

His  hearers  can*t  tell  you  on  Sunday  beforehand. 

If  in  that  day's  discourse  they  *U  be  Bibled  or  Koraned, 

For  he' s  seized  the  idea  (by  his  martyrdom  fired) 

That  all  men  (not  orthodox)  may  be  inspired ; 

Yet  though  wisdom  profane  with  his  creed  he  may  westve  in. 

He  makes  it  quite  clear  what  he  does  nH  believe  in,  791 

While  some,  who  decry  him,  think  all  Kingdom  Come 

Is  a  sort  of  a,  kind  of  a,  species  of  Hum, 

Of  which,  as  it  were,  so  to  speak,  not  a  crumb 

Would  be  left,  if  we  did  n't  keep  carefully  mum. 

And,  to  make  a  clean  breast,  that 't  is  perfectly  plain 

That  all  kinds  of  wisdom  are  somewhat  profane ; 

Now  P.'s  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter  or  darker 

But  in  one  thing,  't  is  clear,  he  has  faith,  namely — Parker ; 

And  this  is  what  makes  him  the  crowd-drawing  preacher. 

There 's  a  background  of  god  to  each  hard-working  feature,       806 

Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been  fierily  fumaced 

In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in  earnest : 

There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a  ploughman  than  priest. 

If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at  least. 

His  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  if  you  will. 

As  of  brown-fisted  Hobnail  in  hoeins  a  drill. 

But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  uter  stroke. 

Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak. 

You  forget  the  man  wholly,  you  're  thankful  to  meet 

With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the  field  and  the  street,  810 

And  to  hear,  you  're  not  over-particular  whence. 

Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Latimer's  sense. 

*  There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and  as  dignified. 
As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg,  that  never  is  ignified. 
Save  when  by  reflection  't  is  kindled  o'  nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  Northern  Lights. 
He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bard  of  your  nation 
(There 's  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in  supreme  ice-olation). 
Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his  heel  on, 
But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  following  peal  on, —  S» 

He  's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang  any  zeal  on : 
Unqualified  merits,  I  '11  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  has  'em. 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul,  1 

like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very  North  Pole.  ' 

'  He  is  very  nice  reading  in  summer,  but  inler  \ 

N08,  we  don't  want  extra  freezing  in  winter ;  i 

Take  him  up  in  the  depth  of  July,  my  advice  is,  j 
When  you  feel  an  Egyptian  devotion  to  ices. 


i 
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Bat,  dedact  all  yoa  can,  there  *8  enough  that 's  right  good  in  him. 

He  has  a  true  soul  for  field,  river,  and  wood  in  him ;  831 

And  hiB  heart,  in  the  midst  of  brick  walls,  or  where'er  it  is, 

Glofws,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  tenderest  charities — 

To  yoa  mortals  that  delve  in  this  trade-ridden  planet  ? 

No>  to  old  Berkshire's  hills,  with  their  limestone  and  granite. 

If  yoa  're  one  who  in  loco  (add  foco  here)  desipis, 

Yoa  will  get  of  his  outermost  heart  (as  I  guess)  a  piece ; 

Bat  you  'd  set  deeper  down  if  you  came  as  a  precipice. 

And  would  break  the  last  seal  of  its  inwardest  fountain. 

If  yoa  only  could  palm  yourself  off  for  a  mountain.  840 

3fr.  Qoivis^  or  somebody  auite  as  discerning, 

Some  8oh<dar  who  's  hourly  expecting  his  learning. 

Calls  B.  the  American  Wordsworth  ;  but  Wordsworth 

Is  worth  near  as  much  as  your  whole  tuneful  herd 's  worth. 

No,  don't  be  absurd,  he 's  an  ezceUent  Bryant ; 

Batt  my  friends,  yoa  '11  endanger  the  life  of  your  client. 

By  attempting  to  stretch  him  up  into  a  giant : 

If  yoa  choose  to  compare  him,  I  think  there  are  two  per- 

-flons  fit  for  a  parallel — Thompson  and  C!owper ;  * 

I  don't  mean  exactly, — there  s  something  of  each,  850 

There 's  T.'s  love  of  nature,  C.'s  penchant  to  preach ; 

Jost  mix  op  their  minds  so  that  C.'s  spice  of  craziness 

Shan  balance  and  neutralize  T.'s  turn  for  liuiness. 

And  it  ^ves  you  a  brain  cooU  ouiie  frictionless,  quiet. 

Whose  mternal  police  nips  the  nuds  of  all  riot, — 

A  brain  like  a  permanent  strait-jacket  put  on 

The  heart  that  strives  vainly  to  burst  on  a  button, — 

A  brain  which,  without  being  slow  or  mechanic. 

Does  more  than  a  larger  less  drilled,  more  volcanic  ; 

He  'e  a  Cowper  condensed,  with  no  craziness  bitten,  860 

And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth  before  him  had  written. 

'  Bat,  my  dear  little  bardlings,  don't  prick  up  your  ears* 
Kor  soppose  I  would  rank  you  and  Bryant  as  peers ; 
If  I  call  him  an  iceberg,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
There  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  grand  in  its  way ; 
He  is  almost  the  one  of  your  poets  that  knows 
How  much  grace,  strength,  and  dignity  lie  in  Repose ; 
If  he  sometimes  fall  short,  he  is  too  wise  to  mar 
His  thought's  modest  fullness  by  going  too  far ; 
'T  would  be  well  if  your  authors  should  all  make  a  trial  870 

Of  what  virtue  there  is  in  severe  self-denial, 
And  measure  their  writings  by  Hesiod's  staff. 
Which  teaches  that  all  has  less  value  than  half. 

'  To  demonstrate  quickly  and  emsily  how  per- 
vetsely  absurd  'tis  to  sound  this  name  Cowprr, 
Ab  people  in  general  call  him  named  super, 
I  remark  that  he  rhymes  it  himself  wiin  horae-trooper. 
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*  There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  strait- breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker  apart. 
And  reveals  the  live  Man,  still  supreme  and  erect. 
Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappers  of  sect ; 
There  was  ne'er  a  man  born  who  had  more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  bard  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ; 
And  his  failures  arise  (though  perhaps  he  don't  know  it)  880 

From  the  very  same  cause  that  has  made  him  a  poet, — 
A  fervour  of  mind  which  knows  no  separation 
'Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  inspiration. 
As  my  Pythoness  erst  sometimes  erred  from  not  knowing 
If  *t  were  I  or  mere  wind  through  her  tripod  was  blowing  ; 
Let  his  mind  once  get  head  in  its  favourite  direction 
And  the  torrent  of  verse  bursts  the  dams  of  reflection, 
While,  borne  with  the  rush  of  the  metre  along. 
The  poet  may  chance  to  go  right  or  go  wrong, 
Coatent  with  the  whirl  and  delirium  of  song ;  390 

Then  his  grammar  *s  not  always  correct,  nor  his  rhymes. 
And  he 's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrics  sometimes, 
l<fot  his  best,  though,  for  those  are  struck  ofiF  at  white-heate 
When  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  a  trip-hammer  beats,  . 
And  can  ne'er  be  repeated  again  any  more 
Than  they  could  have  been  carefully  plotted  before : 
like  old  what's-his-name  there  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
(Who,  however,  gave  more- than  mere  rhythmical  bastings)* 
Our  Quaker  leads  off  metaphorical  fights 

For  reform  and  whatever  they  call  human  rights,  900 

Both  stuffing  and  striking  in  front  of  the  war. 
And  hitting  his  foes  with  the  mallet  of  Thor ; 
Anne  haec,  one  exclaims,  on  beholding  his  knocks, 
Veslia  filii  iui,  0  leather-clad  Fox  ? 
Can  that  be  thy  son,  in  the  battle's  mid  din, 
preaching  brotherly  love  and  then  driving  it  in 
»To  the  brain  of  the  tough  old  Goliah  of  sin. 
With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from  Castaly's  spring 
Impressed  on  his  hard  moral  sense  with  a  uing  ? 

*'  All  honour  and  praise  to  the  right-hearted  bard  910 

Who  was  true  to  The  Voice  when  such  service  was  hard. 
Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for  the  slave 
When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence  was  brave ; 
All  honour  and  praise  to  the  women  and  men 
Who  spoke  out  for  the  dumb  and  the  down-trodden  then ! 
I  need  not  to  name  them,  already  for  each 
I  see  History  preparing  the  statue  and  niche ; 
They  were  harsh,  but  shall  you  be  so  shocked  at  hard  words 
Who  have  beaten  your  pruning-hooks  up  into  swords. 
Whose  rewards  and  hurrahs  men  are  surer  to  gain  990 

By  the  reaping  of  men  and  of  women  than  grain  ? 
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Why  should  you  stand  aghast  at  their  fierce  wQrdy  war,  if 

Yott  scalp  one  another  for  Bank  or  for  Tariff  ? 

Your  calling  them  cut-throats  and  knayes  all  day  long 

Doesn't  prove  thai  the  use  of  hard  language  is  wrong ; 

While  the  World's  heart  beats  quicker  to  think  of  such  men 

Ab  signed  Tyranny's  doom  with  a  bloody  steel-pen. 

While  on  Fourth-of-Julys  beardless  orators  fright  one 

With  hints  at  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 

You  need  not  look  shy  at  your  sisters  and  brothers  930 

Who  stab  with  sharp  Vfoma  for  the  freedom  of  others ; — 

No»  a  wreath,  twine  a  wreath  for  the  loyal  and  true 

Who,  for  sake  of  the  many,  dared  stand  with  the  few. 

Not  of  blood-spattered  laurel  for  enemies  braved. 

Bat  of  broad,  peaceful  oak-leaves  for  citizens  saved  ! 

'  Here  comes  Dana,  abstractedly  loitering  along. 
Involved  in  a  paulo-post-f  uture  of  song. 
Who  'Q  be  going  to  write  what  '11  never  be  written 
TiQ  the  Muse,  ere  he  think  of  it,  gives  him  the  mitten, — 
Who  is  so  well  aware  of  how  things  should  be  done,  940 

That  his  own  works  displease  him  before  they  're  begun, — 
Who  so  weD  all  that  makes  up  good  poetry  knows. 
That  the  best  of  his  poems  is  written  in  prose ; 
AH  saddled  and  bridled  stood  Pegasus  waiting, 
He  was  booted  and  spurred,  but  he  loitered  debating ; 
In  a  very  grave  question  his  soul  was  inmiersed, — 
Which  foot  in  the  stirrup  he  ought  to  put  first ; 
And,  while  this  point  and  that  he  judicialbr  dwelt  on. 
He,  somehow  or  other,  had  written  Paul  Felton, 
Whose  beauties  or  faults,  whichsoever  you  see  there,  950 

You  '11  allow  only  ffenius  could  hit  upon  either. 
That  he  once  was  the  Idle  Man  none  will  deplore. 
Bat  I  fear  he  will  never  be  anything  more ; 
The  ocean  of  song  heaves  and  glitters  before  him. 
The  depth  and  the  vastness  and  longing  sweep  o'er  him. 
He  knows  every  breaker  and  shoal  on  the  chart. 
He  has  the  Coast  Pilot  and  so  on  by  heart. 
Yet  he  niends  his  whole  life,  like  the  man  in  the  fable, 
In  learmng  to  swim  on  his  library-table. 

*  There  swaggers  John  Neal,  who  has  wasted  in  Maine  960 

The  nnews  and  cords  of  his  pugilist  brain. 
Who  oiiffht  have  been  poet,  but  that,  in  its  stead,  he 
Preferred  to  believe  that  he  was  so  already ; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  Art's  ripe  fruit  should  drop. 
He  most  pelt  down  an  unripe  and  colicky  crop ; 
Who  took  to  the  law,  and  had  this  sterling  plea  for  it» 
It  required  him  to  quarrel,  and  paid  him  a  fee  for  it ; 
A  man  who  *s  made  less  than  he  might  have,  because 
He  ahrays  has  thought  himself  more  than  he  was, — 
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Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  acf  a  bard,  97 

Broke  the  strinffs  of  his  lyre  out  by  striking  too  hard. 

And  cracked  hut  the  notes  of  a  truly  fine  voice. 

Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention  than  noise. 

Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is  in  poise. 

That  he  goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far  enough. 

And  that  all  beyond  that  is  just  bother  and  stuff. 

No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood ; 

His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit  to  be  good ; 

'T  is  the  modest  man  ripens,  't  is  he  that  achieves 

Just  what 's  needed  of  sunshine  and  shade  he  receives ;  g& 

Grapes,  to  mellow,  require  the  cool  dark  of  their  leaves ; 

Neal  wants  balance ;  ne  throws  his  mind  always  too  far. 

Whisking  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never  a  star ; 

He  has  so  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to  show  it. 

That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  he 's  a  poet. 

And,  to  show  he  could  leap  Art's  wide  ditch,  u  he  tried. 

Jumps  clean  o*er  it,  and  into  the  hedge  t*  other  side. 

He  has  strength,  but  there  *s  nothing  about  him  in  keeping ; 

One  gets  surelier  onward  by  walking  than  leaping ; 

He  has  used  his  own  sinews  himself  to  distress,  990 

And  had  done  vastly  more  had  he  done  vastly  less ; 

In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  as  tod  late ; 

Could  he  only  have  waited  he  might  have  been  great ; 

But  he  plumped  into  Helicon  up  to  the  waist. 

And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his  first  taste. 

'  There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there ; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet. 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet ;  1000 

*T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood. 
With  his  gnarled  bony  branches  like  ribs  of  the  wood. 
Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of  struggle  and  scathe. 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe ; 
His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness  so  meek. 
That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek, — 
He 's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck ; 
When  Nature  was  shaping  nim,  clay  was  not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted. 
So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared  xoio 

From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared. 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man. 
The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  so  much  delight. 
That  she  tried  it  again,  shortly  after,  in  Dwight ; 
Only,  while  she  was  kne&ding  and  shaping  the  clay, 
She  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  childish  way, 
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And  found,  when  she  'd  put  the  last  touch  to  his  soul. 
That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mixed  with  the  whole. 

'  Here  *8  Cooper,  who  *s  written  six  volumes  to  show  loao 

He  *8  as  good  as  a  lord :  well,  let's  grant  that  he  *8  so ; 
If  a  person  prefer  that  description  of  praise. 
Why,  a  coronet 's  certainly  cheaper  than  bays ; 
Bat  he  need  take  no  pains  to  convince  us  he  *s  not 
(As  his  enemies  say)  the  American  Scott. 
Choose  any  twelve  men,  and  let  C.  read  aloud 
That  one  of  his  novels  of  which  he  *s  most  proud, 
And  I  'd  lay  any  bet  that,  without  ever  quitting 
Their  box,  they  'd  bo  all,  to  a  man,  for  acquitting. 
He  has  drawn  you  one  character,  though,  that  is  new,  1030 

One  wildflower  he  *s  plucked  that  is  wet  with  the  dew 
Of  this  fresh  Western  world,  and,  the  thing  not  to  minoe. 
He  has  done  naught  but  copy  it  ill  ever  since  ; 
His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said. 
Are  just  Natty  Bumpo,  daubed  over  with  red. 
And  his  very  Long  Toms  are  the  same  useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou' -wester  hat 
(Though  once  in  a  Coffin,  a  good  chance  was  found 
To  have  slipped  the  old  fellow  away  underground). 
An  his  other  men-figures  are  clothes  upon  sticks,  1040 

The  demiire  chemise  of  a  man  in  a  fix 
(As  a  captain  besieged,  when  his  garrison 's  small. 
Sets  up  caps  upon  poles  to  be  seen  o*er  the  waU) ; 
And  the  women  he  draws  from  one  model  don^t  vary. 
All  sappy  as  maples  and  fiat  as  a  prairie. 
When  a  character 's  wanted,  he  goes  to  the  task 
As  a  cooper  would  do  in  composing  a  cask  ; 
He  picks  out  the  staves,  of  their  qualities  heedful. 
Just  hoops  them  together  as  tight  as  is  needful. 
And,  if  the  best  fortune  should  crown  the  attempt,  he  1050 

Has  made  at  the  most  something  wooden  and  empty. 

'  Don't  suppose  I  would  underrate  (hooper's  abQities ; 
If  I  thought  you  'd  do  that,  I  should  feel  very  ill  at  ease ; 
The  men  who  have  given  to  one  character  life 
And  objective  existence  are  not  very  rife ; 
Too  may  number  them  all,  both  prose-writers  and  singers, 
Without  overrunning  the  bounds  of  your  fingers. 
And  Natty  won*t  go  to  oblivion  quicker 
Than  Admma  the  parson  or  Primrose  the  vicar. 

'  There  is  one  thing  in  (hooper  I  like,  too,  and  that  is  xo6o 

That  on  manners  he  lectures  his  countrymen  gratis ; 
Not  precisely  so  either,  because,  for  a  rarity. 
He  is  paid  for  his  tickets  in  unpopularity. 
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Now  he  may  overcharge  his  American  pictures* 

But  you  *11  grant  there 's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  strictures  ; 

And  I  honour  the  man  who  is  willing  to  sink 

Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think. 

And,  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause  strong  or  weak. 

Will  risk  t*  other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak. 

Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store,  xotc 

Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower. 

'  There  are  truths  you  Americans  need  to  be  told. 
And  it  never  *11  refute  them  to  swagger  and  scold ; 
John  Bull,  looking  o'er  the  Atlantic,  in  choler 
At  >oar  aptness  for  trade,  says  you  worship  the  dollar ; 
But  to  scorn  such  eye-dollar-try  *s  what  very  few  do, 
And  John  goes  to  that  church  as  often  as  you  do. 
No  matter  what  John  8a3rs,  don't  try  to  outcrow  him, 
'T  is  enough  to  go  quietly  on  and  outgrow  him ; 
Like  most  fathers.  Bull  hates  to  see  Number  One 
Displacing  himself  in  the  mind  of  his  son. 
Ana  detests  the  same  faults  in  himself  he  'd  neglected 
When  he  sees  them  again  in  his  child's  glass  reflected ; 
To  love  one  another  you  're  too  like  by  half ; 
If  he  is  a  bull,  you  're  a  pretty  stout  calf. 
And  tear  your  own  pasture  for  naught  but  to  show 
What  a  nice  pair  of  horns  you  're  b^inning  to  grow. 

*  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  should  just  like  to  hint» 
For  you  don't  often  get  the  truth  told  you  in  print ; 
The  most  of  you  (this  is  what  strikes  all  beholders)  X090 

Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the  shoulders ; 
Though  you  ought  to  be  free  as  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
You  've  the  gait  and  the  manners  of  runaway  slaves ; 
Though  you  brag  of  your  New  World,  you  don't  half  believe  in  it ; 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible  weave  in  it ; 
Your  goddess  of  freedom,  a  tight,  buxom  girl. 
With  lips  like  a  cherry  and  teeth  like  a  pearl, 
WitM  eyes  bold  as  Herd's,  and  hair  floating  free. 
And  full  of  the  sun  as  the  spray  of  the  sea. 
Who  can  sing  at  a  husking  or  romp  at  a  shearing,  ixoo 

Who  can  trip  through  the  forests  alone  without  fearing. 
Who  can  drive  home  the  cows  with  a  song  through  the  grass. 
Keeps  glancing  aside  into  Europe's  cracked  glass. 
Hides  her  red  hands  in  gloves,  pinches  up  her  lithe  waist. 
And  makes  herself  wretched  with  transmarine  taste ; 
She  loses  her  fresh  country  charm  when  she  takes  « 
Any  mirror  except  her  own  rivers  and  lakes. 

'  You  steal  Englishmen's  books  and  think  Englishmen's  thongfat. 
With  their  salt  on  her  tail  your  wild  eagle  is  caught ; 
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Your  literature  soita  its  eaoh  whisper  and  motion  z  no 

To  wliat  will  be  thought  of  it  over  the  ooean ; 

The  cast  clothes  of  Europe  your  statesmanship  tries 

And  mamUes  again  the  old  blarneys  and  lies ; — 

Poiget  Europe  wholly,  yoor  veins  throb  with  blood. 

To  which  the  dcdl  current  in  hers  is  but  mud ; 

liBt  her  sneer,  let  her  say  your  experiment  fails, 

In  her  voice  there 's  a  tremble  e*en  now  while  die  rails. 

And  your  shore  wiU  soon  be  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 

CoTsired  thick  with  gilt  drift-wood  of  runaway  kmgs. 

Where  akme,  as  it  were  in  a  Longfellow's  Wau,  xiao 

Her  fugitive  pieces  will  find  themselves  safe. 

0  my  mends,  thank  your  6od,  if  you  have  one,  that  he 
.  Twiict  the  Old  World  and  you  set  the  gulf  of  a  sea ; 

Be  strong-backed,  brown-handed,  upright  as  your  pibes. 

By  the  scale  of  a  hemisphere  shape  your  designs. 

Be  tme  to  yoursdves  and  this  new  nineteenth  age,  ■ 

Aa  a  statue  bv  Powers,  or  a  picture  by  Page, 

Ploogh,  sail,  foige,  build,  carve,  paint,  aXL  things  make  new, 

To  your  own  New- World  instincts  contrive  to  be  true, 

Keep  your  ears  open  wide  to  the  Future's  first  call,  X130 

Be  whatever  you  will,  but  yourselves  first  of  all. 

Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  l^oil's  heaven-scalins  peaks, 

And  become  my  new  race  of  more  practical  Gredcs. — 

Hem !  your  likeness  at  present,  I  shudder  to  tell  o't, 

la  that  you  have  your  slaves,  and  the  Greek  had  his  helot.' 

Here  a  gentleman  present,  who  had  in  his  attic 
More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked,  *  The  man  *s  a  fanatic, 

1  *m  a  capital  tailor  with  warm  tar  and  feathers. 
And  will  make  him  a  suit  that  'II  serve  in  all  weathers ; 

But  we  '11  aigne  the  point  first,  I  'm  willing  to  reason 't,        1x40 

Flavor  before  condemnation 's  but  decent ; 

80,  through  my  humble  person.  Humanity  b^gs 

Of  the  friends  of  true  freedom  a  loan  of  bad  eggs.* 

But  Apollo  let  one  such  a  look  of  his  show  forth        ^ 

As  when  fFf  vv«n  couwr,  and  so  forth,  ^ 

And  the  gentleman  somehow  slunk  out  of  the  way. 

Bat,  as  he  was  going,  gained  courage  to  say, — 

*  At  slavery  in  the  abstract  my  whole  soul  rebels, 
1  am  as  strongly  opposed  to  *t  as  any  one  else.* 

*  Ay,  no  doubt,  but  whenever  I  've  happened  to  meet  •  1x50 
With  a  wrong  or  a  crime,  it  is  always  concrete ,' 

Answered  Plmbus  severely ;  then  turning  to  us, 

*  The  mistake  of  such  feOows  as  just  made  the  fuss 
Is  onfy  in  taking  a  great  busy  nation 

For  a  part  of  their  pitiful  cotton-plantation. —     ^ 
But  tMre  comes  Miranda,  Zeus !  where  shaD  I  flee  to  T 
She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me  too  I 
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She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don*t  observe  a 

Particular  likeness  Hwixt  her  and  Minerva ; 

She  tells  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite  clever ; —  ii< 

She  *8  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be  worse  than  ever ; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharpsighted  noter  she  'd  be 

Of  all  that  *8  worth  mentioning  over  the  sea. 

For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if  she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being  *s  a  capital  I : 

She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make  it  her  own. 

By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline  tone. 

Or  persuade  you  *t  is  something  tremendously  deep. 

By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep ; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through  it,  "7 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  through  it^ 

There  is  one  thing  she  owns  in  her  own  single  right. 

It  is  native  and  genuine — namely,  her  spite ; 

Though,  when  acting  as  censor,  she  privately  blows 

A  censer  of  vanity  *neath  her  own  nose.' 

Here  Miranda  came  up,  and  said,  '  Phoebus !  yon  know 
That  the  infinite  Soul  has  its  infinite  woe, 
As  I  ought  to  know,  having  lived  cheek  by  jowl. 
Since  the  day  I  was  born,  with  the  Infinite  Soul ; 
I  myself  introduced,  I  myself,  I  alone,  "^ 

To  my  Land's  better  life  authors  solely  my  own. 
Who  the  sad  heart  of  earth  on  their  shoulders  have  taken, 
Whose  works  sound  a  depth  by  Life's  quiet  unshaken. 
Such  as  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  the  Bible,  and  Bacon, 
Not  to  mention  my  own  works ;  Time's  nadir  is  fleet, 
And,  as  for  myself,  I  'm  quite  out  of  conceit — ' 

'  Quite  out  of  conceit !    I  'm  enchanted  to  hear  it,' 
Cried  Apollo  aside.    *  Who  'd  have  thought  she  was  near  it  ? 
To  be  sure,  one  is  apt  to  exhaust  those  commodities 
One  uses  too  fast,  yet  in  this  case  as  odd  it  is  119^ 

As  if  Neptune  should  say  to  his  turbots  and  whitings, 
**  I^  as  much  out  of  salt  as  Miranda's  own  writings  " 
(Wmch,  as  she  in  her  own  happy  manner  has  said, 
Sound  a  depth,  for  't  is  one  of  the  functions  of  lead). 
She  often  hsis  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find 
A  place  somewhere  near  me  that  suited  her  mind  ; 
I  know  but  a  single  one  vacant,  which  she. 
With  her  rare  talent  that  way,  would  fit  to  a  T. 
And  it  would  not  imply  any  pause  or  cessation 
In  the  work  she  esteems  her  peculiar  vocation, —  i^ 

She  may  enter  on  duty  to-day,  if  she  chooses, 
And  remain  Tiring-woman  for  life  to  the  Muses.' 

Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in  driving 
Up  into  a  comer,  in  spite  of  their  striving. 
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A  Midi  flock  of  terrified  victims,  and  there. 

With  ma  I-tom-the-crank-of-the-Univerae  air 

And  a  tone  which«  at  least  to  my  fancy,  appears 

Hoi  so  nmeh  to  be  entering  as  boxing  your  ears. 

Is  unfolding  a  tale  (of  herself,  I  surmise. 

Wot 't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock's  with  Fs).  laio 

Apropos  of  Miranda,  I  *11  rest  on  my  oars 

And  drift  through  a  trifling  digression  on  bores, 

¥or,  though  not  wearing  ear-rings  in  more  majorum^ 

Our  ears  are  kept  bored  just  as  if  we  stiU  wore  *enL 

lliere  was  one  feudal  custom  worth  keeping,  at  least. 

Roasted  bores  made  a  part  of  each  weU-ordered  feast, 

And  of  all  quiet  pleasures  the  very  ne  plus 

Was  in  hunting  wild  bores  as  the  tame  ones  hunt  us. 

Arehaeologians,  I  know,  who  have  personal  fears 

Of  this  wise  application  of  hounds  and  of  spears,  laso 

Have  tried  to  make  out,  with  a  zeal  more  than  wonted, 

*T  was  a  kind  of  wild  swine  that  our  ancestors  hunted  ; 

Bat  I  *D  never  believe  that  the  age  which  has  strewn 

Europe  o*er  with  cathedrals,  and  otherwise  shown 

Thai  it  knew  what  was  what^  could  by  chance  not  have  known 

(Spending,  too,  its  chief  time  with  its  buff  on,  no  doubt), 

Wnich  beast  *t  would  improve  the  world  most  to  thin  out. 

1  divide  teres  m^lf ,  in  the  manner  of  rifles. 

Into  two  great  divisions,  regardless  of  trifles ; — 

There 's  your  smooth-bore  and  screw -bore,  who  do  not  much  vary 

In  tbe  weifffat  of  cold  lead  they  respectively  carry.  1331 

The  flmooth-bcwe  is  one  in  whose  essence  the  mind 

Not  a  comer  nor  cranny  to  cling  by  can  find ; 

Too  feel  as  in  nightmares  sometimes,  when  you  slip 

Down  a  steep  slated  roof,  where  there 's  nothing  to  grip ; 

Yoa  slide  and  you  slide,  the  blank  horror  increases, — 

Yoa  had  rather  by  far  be  at  once  smashed  to  pieces ; 

Too  fancy  a  whirlpool  below  white  and  frothing. 

And  finally  drop  off  and  li|^ht  upon — nothing. 

The  screw-bore  has  twists  m  him,  faint  predilections  1340 

For  going  just  wrong  in  the  tritest  directions ; 

When  be 's  wrong  he  b  flat,  when  he  *s  right  he  can^t  show  it. 

He  *1I  tell  you  what  Snooks  said  about  the  new  poet,' 

Or  how  Fogrum  was  outraged  by  Tennyson's  Princess ; 

He  haa  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  intellect  since  his 

Birth  in  perusing,  on  each  art  and  science. 

Just  the  iXK>ks  in  which  no  one  puts  any  reliance. 

And  though  nemo,  we  *re  told,  horis  omnQnts  sapU, 

The  rule  will  not  fit  him,  however  you  shape  it, 

For  be  haa  a  perennial  foison  of  sappiness ;  1350 

He  haa  junt  edoogh  force  to  spoil  half  your  day*s  happiness, 

*  (If  you  eall  Sbooks  an  owl,  he  will  show  by  his  looks 
Hist  he 's  monlly  oertatn  you're  jealous  of  Snooks.) 
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And  to  make  him  a  sort  of  mosquito  to  be  with. 
But  just  not  enough  to  dispute  or  agree  with. 

These  sketches  I  made  (not  to  be  too  explicit) 
From  two  honest  feUows  who  made  me  a  visit. 
And  broke,  like  the  tale  of  the  Bear  and  the  Fiddle, 
My  reflections  on  Halleck  short  off  by  the  nuddle ; 
I  sha*  n*t  now  go  into  the  subject  more  deeply. 
For  I  notice  tlukt  some  of  my  readers  look  8lee]p*ly ; 
I  wiU  barely  remark  that,  *mongst  civilized  nations,  12^ 

There  *s  none  that  displays  more  exemplary  patience 
Under  all  sorts  of  boring,  at  all  sorts  of  hours. 
From  all  sorts  of  desperate  persons,  than  ours. 
Not  to  speak  of  our  papers,  our  State  legislatures. 
And  other  such  trials  for  sensitive  natures. 
Just  look  for  a  moment  at  Congress, — appalled, 
My  fancy  shrinks  back  from  the  phantom  it  called  ; 
Why,  there  *s  scarcely  a  member  unworthy  to  frown 
'Neath  what  Fourier  nicknames  the  Boreal  crown ; 
Only  think  what  that  infinite  bore-pow'r  could  do  i^ 

If  applied  with  a  utilitarian  view  ; 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  shipped  it  with  care 
To  Sahara's  great  desert  and  let  it  bore  there ; 
If  they  held  one  short  session  and  did  nothing  else, 
Hiey  'd  fill  the  whole  waste  with  Artesian  wells. 
But 't  is  time  now  with  pen  phonographic  to  follow 
Through  some  more  of  his  sketches  our  laughing  Apollo : — 

'  There  comes  Harry  Franco,  and,  as  he  draws  near. 
You  find  that  *s  a  smUe  which  you  took  for  a  sneer ; 
One  half  of  him  contradicts  t*  other ;  his  wont 
Is  to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very  blunt ; 
His  manner 's  as  hard  as  his  feelings  are  tender. 
And  a  sortie  he  '11  make  when  he  means  to  surrender ; 
He  's  in  joke  half  the  time  when  he  seems  to  be  sternest. 
When  he  seems  to  be  joking,  be  sure  he 's  in  earnest ; 
He  has  common  sense  in  a  way  that 's  uncommon. 
Hates  humbug  and  cant,  loves  his  friends  like  a  woman. 
Builds  his  dislikes  of  cards  and  his  friendships  of  oak. 
Loves  a  prejudice  better  than  aught  but  a  joke. 
Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright  Come-outer,  1390 

Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  stark  mad  about  her. 
Quite  artless  himself  is  a  lover  of  Art, 
Shuts  you  out  of  his.seorets  and  into  his  heart. 
And  though  not  a  poet,  yet  all  must  admire 
In  his  letters  of  Pinto  his  skill  on  the  liar. 

*  There  comes  Poe,  with  his  raven,  like  Bamaby  Rudge, 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two  fifths  sheer  fudge. 
Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  pentameters. 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 
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Who  hM  written  some  things  quite  the  beet  of  thdt  kind,  1500 

Bat  the  heert  aomehow  aeeme  all  sqaeezed  oat  by  the  mind. 

Who —  Bathe^-dmy!  What*8thiaT  Meanenn  Mathews  and  Foe, 

Yoa  most  n't  fling  mod-balls  at  Lonsfellow  so. 

Does  it  make  a  man  worse  that  his  onaraoter's  each 

As  to  make  his  friends  love  him  (as  yoo  think)  too  moch  T 

Why,  there  is  not  a  hard  at  this  moment  alive 

Moce  wining  than  he  that  his  fellows  should  thrive ; 

While  yoo  aie  abosing  him  thus,  even  now 

He  would  help  either  one  of  you  out  of  a  slough ; 

Yon  may  say  that  he 's  smooth  and  all  that  talTyou  're  hoarse. 

Bat  remember  that  elegance  also  is  force ;  131 1 

Alter  polishing  granite  as  much  as  you  will. 

The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persistency  still ; 

I>edQet  all  you  can,  thai  stall  keeps  you  at  bay ; 

Why,  he  *11  live  till  men  weary  of  GoDins  and  Gray. 

I  'm  not  over-fond  of  Greek  metres  in  EngUsh, 

To  me  vhyme  *s  a  gain,  so  it  be  not  too  jinglish, 

And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are  no  more 

lAe  GredL  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is  like  Homer ; 

As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  a  pigeon  is,  1320 

Sok  compared  to  your  modems,  sounds  M  Melesigenes ; 

I  may  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  perhaps,  o*t  is 

That  I  *ve  heard  the  old  blind  man  recite  his  own  rhapsodies. 

And  my  ear  with  that  music  impregnate  may  be, 

like  the  poor  exiled  shell  with  tne  soul  of  the  sea. 

Or  as  one  can't  bear  Strauss  when  his  nature  is  cloven 

To  its  deeps  within  deeps  by  the  stroke  of  Beethoven  ; 

But,  set  that  aside,  ana  't  is  truth  that  I  speak. 

Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not  Greek, 

1  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce  change  a  tine     ijjo 

In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastoral  Evangeline. 

That  *s  not  ancient  nor  modem,  its  place  is  apart 

Where  time  has  no  sway,  in  the  realm  of  pure  Art, 

*T  is  a  shrine  of  retreat  from  Earth's  hubbub  and  strife 

As  qoiet  and  chaste  as  the  author's  own  life. 

*  There  comes  Philothea,  her  face  all  aglow. 
She  has  just  been  dividing  some  poor  creature's  woe. 
And  can  t  tell  which  pleases  her  most,  to  reUevo 
His  want,  or  his  story  to  hear  and  beUeve ; 
Ko  doubt  a^^ainst  many  deep  griefs  she  prevails,  1540 

For  her  ear  is  the  refuge  of  destitute  tales ; 
She  knows  well  that  wence  is  sorrow's  best  food. 
And  that  talking  draws  off  from  the  heart  its  black  blood, 
80  she  *I1  listen  with  patience  and  let  vou  unf okl 
Toor  bondle  of  rags  as  't  were  pure  cloth  of  gold. 
Which,  indeed,  it  all  turns  to  as  soon  as  she 's  touched  it, 
And  (to  borrow  a  j^irase  from  the  nursery)  nitidlaef  it ; 
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She  has  sach  a  mosical  taste,  she  will  go 

Any  distance  to  hear  one  who  draws  a  long  bow ; 

She  will  swallow  a  wonder  by  mere  might  and  main,  xjfl 

And  thinks  it  Geometry's  fault  if  she  *s  fain 

To  consider  things  flat,  inasmuch  as  they  're  plain ; 

Facts  with  her  are  accomplished,  as  Frenchmen  would  say — 

They  will  prove  all  she  wishes  them  to  either  way, — 

Ana,  as  fact  lies  on  this  side  or  that,  we  must  try. 

If  we're  seeking  the  truth,  to  find  where  it  don't  lie ; 

I  was  telling  her  once  of  a  marvellous  aloe 

That  for  thousands  of  years  had  looked  spindling  and  aaHofw, 

And,  though  nursed  by  the  fruitfuUest  powers  of  mud. 

Had  never  vouchsafed  e'en  so  much  as  a  bud,  1360 

Till  its  owner  remarked  (as  a  sailor,  you  know,    . 

Often  will  in  a  calm)  that  it  never  would  blow. 

For  he  wished  to  exhibit  the  plant,  and  desiffued 

That  its  blowing  should  help  him  in  raising  the  wind ; 

At  last  it  was  told  him  that  if  he  should  water 

Its  roots  with  the  blood  of  his  unmarrieu  daughter 

(Who  was  born,  as  her  mother,  a  Calvinist,  said. 

With  William  Law's  serious  caul  on  her  head). 

It  would  blow  as  the  obstinate  breeze  did  when  by  a 

Like  decree  of  her  father  died  Iphigenia ;  1579 

At  first  he  declared  he  himself  would  be  blowed 

Ere  his  conscience  with  such  a  foul  crime  he  would  load. 

But  the  thought,  coming  oft,  grew  less  dark  than  before. 

And  he  mused,  as  each  creditor  knocked  at  his  door. 

If  thi8  were  but  done  they  would  dun  me  no  more ; 

I  told  Philothea  his  struggles  and  doubts. 

And  how  he  considered  the  ins  and  the  outs 

Of  the  visions  he  had,  and  the  dreadful  dvspep«y. 

How  he  went  to  the  segr  that  lives  at  Po'keepsie, 

How  the  seSr  advised  him  to  sleep  on  it  first,  yjBo 

And  to  read  his  big  volume  in  case  of  the  worst. 

And  further  advised  he  should  pay  him  five  dollars 

For  writing  %nm,  )^in»  on  his  wristbands  and  oollara ; 

Three  years  and  ten  days  these  dark  words  he  had  studied 

When  the  daughter  was  missed,  and  the  aloe  had  budded  ; 

I  told  how  he  watched  it  grow  large  and  more  large. 

And  wondered  how  much  for  the  show  he  should  charge, — 

She  had  listened  with  utter  indifference  to  this,  till 

I  told  how  it  bloomed,  and,  discharging  its  pistil 

With  an  aim  the  Eumenides  dictated,  shot  i  j9c 

The  botanical  filicide  dead  on  the  spot ; 

It  had  blown,  but  he  reaped  not  his  horrible  gains. 

For  it  blew  with  such  force  as  to  blow  out  his  brains. 

And  the  crime  was  blown  also,  because  on  the  wad. 

Which  was  paper,  was  writ  "  Visitation  of  Grod  ", 

As  well  as  a  thrilling  account  of  the  deed 

Which  the  coroner  kindly  allowed  me  to  read. 
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*  WdL  my  friend  took  this  atory  np  just,  to  be  sare. 
As  one  might  a  poor  foundling  that  *s  laid  at  one's  door ; 

She  oombed  it  and  washed  it  and  clothed  it  and  fed  it,  1400 

And  as  if  't  were  her  own  child  most  tenderly  bred  it, 

Tsid  the  scene  (of  the  legend,  I  mean)  far  away  a- 

moog  the  green  vales  underneath  Himalaya, 

And  by  artist-like  touches,  laid  on  here  and  there. 

Made  the  whole  thin^  so  touching,  I  frankly  declare 

I  hare  read  it  all  thnoe,  and,  perhaps  I  am  weak. 

Bat  I  found  every  time  there  were  tears  on  my  cheek. 

*  The  pde,  science  tells  us,  the  magnet  controls. 
Bat  she  is  a  magnet  to  emigrant  Poles, 

And  folks  with  a  mission  t£kt  nobody  knows,  1410 

Throng  thickly  about  her  as  bees  round  a  rose ; 

She  can  fill  np  the  carets  in  such,  make  their  scope 

Conveii^  to  some  focus  of  rational  hope. 

And,  with  sympathies  fresh  as  the  morning,  their  gall 

dan  transmute  into  honey, — but  this  is  not  all ; 

Not  onhr  for  those  she  has  solace,  O,  say. 

Vice's  dospenle  nursling  adrift  in  Broadway, 

Who  clingest,  with  all  that  is  left  of  thee  human. 

To  the  lart  dender  spar  from  the  wreck  of  the  woman. 

Hast  thou  not  found  one  shore  where  those  tired  drooping  feet 

Could  reach  firm  mother-earth,  one  full  heart  on  whose  bMtt       1491 

The  soothed  head  in  silence  reposing  could  hear 

The  chimes  of  far  childhood  tnrob  back  on  the  ear  T 

Ah,  there  *s  many  a  beam  from  the  fountain  of  day 

That,  to  reach  us  unclouded,  musf  pass,  on  its  way. 

Through  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and  hers  is  wide  ope 

To  the  influence  of  Heaven  as  the  blue  eyes  of  Hope ; 

Yes,  a  great  heart  is  hers,  one  that  dares  to  go  in 

To  the  prison,  the  slave-hut,  the  alleys  of  sin. 

And  to  bring  into  each,  or  to  find  there,  some  line  1430 

Of  the  never  completely  out-trampled  divine ; 

If  her  heart  at  high  floods  swamps  her  brain  now  and  then, 

T  is  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  agen, 

As,  after  oM  Nile  has  subcsded,  his  plain 

Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of  grain  ; 

What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the  narrow  and  sour 

Could  they  be  as  a  Cliik)  but  for  one  little  hour ! 

*  What !    Irving  ?   thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fine  brsin, 
Yoa  bring  back  the  hanpiest  spirit  from  Spun, 

And  the  gravest  sweet  humour,  that  ever  were  there  1440 

Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair ; 

NaT,  don't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  beseeching, — 

1  sha*  n't  run  directly  against  my  own  preachinff. 

And,  having  just  lauffh«l  at  their  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 

Go  to  setting  you  up  bende  matchless  Cervantes ; 
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But  allow  mo  to  speak  what  I  honesUi^  feet, — 
To  a  tme  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  JDick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good- 
Mix  well,  and  whilp  stirring,  hum  o*er,  as  a  spell,  14^ 
The  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  simmer  it  well. 
Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain. 
That  oqly  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  green 
And  you  *11  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  English  or  Yankee, — just  Irving. 

'  There  goes, — but  slet  nominis  umbra, — his  name 
You  '11  be  fflad  enough,  some  day  or  other,  to  claim. 
And  will  au  crowd  about  him  and  swear  that  you  knew  him      14^ 
If  some  English  hack -critic  should  chance  to  review  him. 
The  old  parcos  ante  ne  projieiatis 
Mabqasitas,  for  him  you  have  verified  gratis ; 
What  matters  his  name  ?    Why,  it  ma^  be  Sylvester, 
Judd,  Junior,  or  Junius,  Ulysses,  or  Nestor, 
For  aught  /  know  or  care ;  't  is  enough  that  I  look 
On  the  author  of  '*  Margiret ",  the  first  Yankee  book 
With  the  90ul  of  Down  East  in 't,  and  things  farther  East^ 
As  far  as  the  threshold  of  morning,  at  least. 
Where  awaits  the  fair  dawn  of  the  simple  and  true,  mt^ 

Of  the  day  that  comes  slowly  to  make  all  thinss  new. 
'T  has  a  smack  of  pine  woods,  of  bare  field  and  bleak  hill« 
Such  as  only  the  breed  of  the  Mayflower  could  till ; 
The  Puritan 's  shown  in  it,  tough  to  the  core. 
Such  as  prayed,  smiting  Agag  on  red  Marston  Moor : 
With  an  unwilling  humour,  half  choked  by  the  drouth 
In  brown  hollows  about  the  inhospitable  mouth ; 
With  a  soul  full  of  poetry,  though  it  has  oualms 
About  finding  a  happiness  out  of  the  Psalms ; 
Full  of  tenderness,  too,  though  it  shrinks  in  the  dark,  X48C 

Hamadryad-like,  under  the  coarse,  shaggy  bark ; 
That  sees  visions,  knows  wrestlings  of  Qod  with  the  Will, 
And  has  its  own  Sinais  and  thunderings  stilL' 

Here — '  Forgive  me,  ApoUo,*  I  cried,  '  while  I  pour 
My  heart  out  to  my  birthplace :  O  loved  more  and  more 
Dear  Baystate,  from  whose  rocky  bosom  thy  sons 
Should  suck  mUk,  strong-will-giving,  brave,  such  as  runs 
In  the  veins  of  old  Graylock — ^who  is  it  that  dares 
Call  thee  pedler,  a  soul  wrapped  in  bank-books  and  shares  ? 
It  is  false !    She 's  a  Poet !  Tsee,  as  I  write,  1490 

Along  the  far  railroad  the  steam-snake  glide  white. 
The  cataract-throb  of  her  mill-hearts  I  hear. 
The  swift  strokes  of  trip-hammers  weary  my  ear. 
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Sledffefl  ring  npoa  aiiTils,  through  Ipgs  the  saw  screams, 

Blodcs  swing  to  their  place»  beetles  chve  home  the  beams : — 

It  is  songs  SQch  as  these  that  she  croons  to  the  din 

Of  her  fast-flying  shuttles,  year  out  and  year  in. 

While  from  earth's  farthest  comer  there  comes  not  a  breeze 

Bat  waits  her  the  buzz  of  her  gold-gleaning  bees : 

What  though  those  horn  hanos  have  as  yet  found  small  time 

For  painting  and  sculpture  and  music  and  rhyme  T  150X 

These  will  come  in  due  order ;  the  need  that  pressed  sorest 

Was  to  Tanquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  the  forest. 

To  bridle  and  harness  the  rivers,  Uie  steam. 

Making  tha^whirl  her  mill-wheels,  this  tug  in  her  team. 

To  Tasaalize  old  tyrant  Winter,  and  make 

Him  ddve  surlily  for  her  on  river  and  lake ; — 

When  this  New  World  was  parted,  she  strove  not  to  shirk 

Her  lot  in  the  heirdom,  the  tough,  silent  Work, 

The  hero-share  ever,  from  Herudes  down  15x0 

To  Odin,  the  Earth's  iron  sceptre  and  crown : 

Tes,  thou  dear,  noble  Mother !  if  ever  men's  praise 

Could  be  claimed  for  creating  heroical  lays. 

Thou  hast  won  it ;  if  ever  the  laurel  divine 

Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that  glory  is  thine  I 

Thy  songs  are  right  epic,  they  tell  how  this  rude 

Rock-rib  of  our  earth  here  was  tamed  and  subdued ; 

Thou  hast  written  them  plain  on  the  face  of  the  planet 

In  brave,  deathless  letters  of  iron  and  granite ; 

Thou  hast  printed  them  deep  for  all  time ;  they  are  set  1520 

From  the  same  runio  type-fount  and  alphabet 

WiUi  thy  stout  Berkshire  hills  and  the  arms  of  thy  Bay,— 

Tbfty  are  staves  from  the  burly  old  Mayflower  lay. 

If  the  drones  of  the  Old  World,  in  querulous  ease, 

AA.  thy  Art  and  thy  Letters,  point  proudly  to  these. 

Or,  if  they  deny  these  are  Letters  and  Art, 

Toil  on  witii  the  same  old  invincible  heart ; 

Thou  art  rearing  the  pedestal  broad-based  and  grand 

Whereon  the  fair  shapes  of  the  Artist  shall  stand. 

And  creating,  through  labours  undaunted  and  long,  1530 

The  theme  lor  aU  Sculpture  and  Painting  and  Song  I 

*  But  my  good  mother  Baystate  wants  no  praise  of  mine. 
She  learned  hom  her  mother  a  precept  divine 
About  aomethtng  that  butters  no  parsnips,  her  fart6 
In  another  direction  lies,  work  is  her  sport 
(Though  she  'U  courtesy  and  set  her  cap  straight,  that  she  wilL 
11  yoo  talk  about  Plymouth  and  red  Bunker'e  hill). 
Dear,  notable  goodwif e  1  by  this  time  of  ni^ ht. 
Her  hearth  is  swept  clean,  and  her  fire  bummg  bright. 
And  she  sits  in  a  chair  (of  home  plan  and  make)  rocking,  1540 

Musing  much,  all  the  while,  as  she  dams  on  a  stocking, 

H 
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Whether  tarkeys  will  come  pretty  high  next  ThanluipTiiig, 

Whether  flour  *11  be  bo  dear,  for,  m  save  as  she  *8  liTing» 

She  will  use  lye-and-iDJan  then,  whether  the  pig 

By  this  time  ain^t  got  pretty  tolerable  big. 

And  whether  to  sea  it  outright  will  be  best. 

Or  to  smoke  hams  and  shoulders  and  salt  down  the  reat^ — 

At  this  minute,  she  *d  swop  all  my  verses,  ah,  omel ! 

For  the  last  patent  stove  that  is  saving  of  fuel ; 

So  I  '11  just  let  Apollo  go  on,  for  his  phiz  155^ 

Shows  1  've  kept  him  awaiting  too  long  as  it  is.' 

'  If  our  friend,  there,  who  seems  a  reporter,  is  done 
With  his  burst  of  emotion,  why,  /  will  so  on,' 
Said  Apollo ;  some  smiled,  and,  indeed,  I  must  own 
There  was  something  sarcastic,  perhaps,  in  his  tone ; — 

'  There 's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless  among  you  for  wit ; 
A  Leyden-jar  always  full-changed,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit ; 
In  long  poems 't  is  painful  sometimes,  and  invitee 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  Tel^raph  writes,  1560 

Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sentences  spitefully 
As  if  you  ffot  more  than  you  'd  title  to  riffhtlully,  ,  ^ 
And  you  find  yourself  hoping  its  wild  father  Lightning 
Would  flame  in  for  a  second  and  give  you  a  fright' ning. 
He  has  perfect  sway  of  what  /  call  a  sham  metre. 
But  many  admire  it,  the  English  pentameter. 
And  Campbell,  I  think,  wrote  most  commonly  worse. 
With  less  nerve,  swing,  and  fire  in  the  same  kind  of  verse. 
Nor  e'er  achieved  aucht  in  't  so  worthy  of  praise 
As  the  tribute  of  Holmes  to  the  grand  MarsetUaue.  1570 

You  went  crazy  last  year  oyer  Bulwer's  New  Timon ; — 
Wby,  if  B.,  to  the  day  of  his  d3ring,  should  rhyme  on, 
Heapinff  verses  on  verses  and  tomes  upon  tomes. 
He  couM  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and  vigour  of  HolmieB. 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave  you  a  lyrio 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with  sa^^c 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  yon  doubt  if  the  toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or  your  foes*. 

*  There  is  Lowell,  who 's  striving  Pamaasiu  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme,  1589 

He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  bonldera. 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  ho  has  on  his  shonlderSv 
The  top  of  the  hUl  he  will  ne'er  come  ni^h  reaching 
TiH  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaohing ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well» 
But  he  *d  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shdL 
And  ratUe  away  till  he 's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem. 
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'  Thece  goes  Halleckt  whose  FMiny  *8  a  pseado  Don  Juaq, 
With  the  wickedness  oat  that  gave  salt  to  the  trae  one,  1590 

He's  a  wit»  though,  I  hear,  of  the  very  first  order. 
And  onoe  made  a  pon  on  the  words  soft  Recorder ; 
More  than  this,  he's  a  Tery  great  poet,  I'm  told, 
Aad  has  had  his  works  pabluhed  in  crimson  and  gold. 
With  something  they  csll  *'  Illustrations  ",  to  wit, 
like  those  with  which  Chapman  obscured  Holy  Writ,^ 
Which  are  said  to  illustrate,  because,  as  I  view  it^ 
like  lueua  a  mm,  they  precisely  don't  do  it ; 
Let  a  man  who  can  write  what  himself  understands 
Keep  clear,  if  he  can,  of  designing  men's  hands,  1600 

Who  bury  the  sense,  if  there^s  any  worth  having. 
And  then  very  honestly  call  it  engraving. 
But,  to  quit  badinage,  which  there  is  n't  much  wit  in, 
Halleck's  better,  I  doubt  ndt,  than  all  he  has  written ; 
In  his  Terse  a  cl^r  glimpse  you  will  frequently  find. 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind. 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural  loves 
In  a  worid  of  back-offices,  ledgers,  and  stoves. 
When  his  heart  breaks  away  from  the  brokers  and  banks. 
And  kneeb  in  his  own  private  shrine  to  give  thanks,  16x0 

There 's  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that  earns 
Our  sinoerest  respect  (read,  for  instance,  his  '*  Bums  "y, 
And  we  can't  but  regret  (seek  excuse  where  we  may) 
That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away. 

'  But  what 's  that  T  a  mass-meeting  T    No,  there  come  in  lots. 
The  American  Buhrers,  Disraelis,  and  Scotts, 
And  in  short  the  American  everything-elses. 
Bach  charging  the  others  with  envies  and  jealousies ; — 
Bt  the  way,  't  is  a  fact  that  displays  what  profusions 
Of  an  kindB  of  greatness  bless  free  institutions,  i6ao 

That  while  the  Old  World  has  produced  barely  eight 
Of  each  poets  as  all  men  agree  to  call  great. 
And  of  other  great  characters  hardly  a  score 
(One  might  suely  say  less  than  that  rather  than  more). 
With  joa  every  year  a  whole  crop  is  begotten. 
They  re  as  much  of  a  staple  as  com  is,  or  cotton ; 
Why»  there's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log-huts  and  shanties 
T3iat  has  not  brought  forth  its  own  Miltons  and  Dantee ; 
I  myself  know  ten  Byrons^  one  Coleridge,  three  SheUejrs, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians,  (I  think)  one  Apelles,  1650 

Leonardos  and  Rnbenses  plenty  as  lichens. 
One  (bat  that  one  is  plenty)  American  Dickens, 
A  whole  flock  of  Lamhs,  any  number  of  Tennysons, — 
In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  have  any  sons, 

*  (Cuts  tightly  csUed  wooden,  is  sll  most  admit.) 
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He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  oat  of  twain 

Will  be  aome  very  great  person  over  again* 

There  is  one  inconvenienoe  in  all  this,  which  lies 

In  the  fact  that  by  contrast  we  estimate  size/ 

And,  where  there  are  none  except  Titans,  great  stature 

Is  only  a  simple  proceeding  of  natore,  164^ 

What  puff  the  strained  saus  of  yonr  praise  will  yon  furl  at,  if 

The  calmest  degree  that  you  know  is  superlative  t 

At  Rome,  aU  whom  Charon  took  into  his  wherry  must. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  iMtmiMt  and  emmiMt, 

A  Greek,  Iboo,  could  feel,  while  in  that  famous  boat  he  to0t» 

That  his  friends  would  take  care  ho  was  urrott  and  on-aroct,    . 

And  formerly  we,  as  through  graveyards  we  past, 

Thought  the  world  went  from  bad  to  worst  tearfully  fairt  2 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  't  la  well  worth  the  pains. 

And  note  what  an  average  sravevard  contains ;  1653 

There  lie  levellers  levelled,  duns  done  up  themselves^ 

There  are  booksellers  finally  laid  on  their  shelves. 

Horizontally  there  lie  upright  politicians, 

Dose-a-dose  with  thdr  patients  sleep  faultless  physiciaos. 

There  are  slave-drivers  quietly  whipped  underground. 

There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boanls,  are  bwt  bound. 

There  card-players  wait  till  the  last  trump  be  played. 

There  all  the  choioe  spirits  get  finally  liud. 

There  the  babe  that 's  unborn  is  supplied  with  a  berth. 

There  men  without  legs  get  their  six  feet  of  earth,  x66o 

There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapped  up  in  his  case. 

There  seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a  place. 

There  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  equally  cast. 

There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  toe  last. 

There  brokers  at  length  become  silent  as  stocks. 

There  stage-drivers  sleep  without  quitting  their  box. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  on, 

With  this  kind  of  stufiE  one  might  endlessly  go  on ; 

To  come  to  the  point,  I  may  Mkfely  assert  you 

Will  find  in  each  yard  every  cardinal  virtue ;  *  1670 

Each  has  six  truest  patriots :  four  discoverers  of  ether. 

Who  never  had  thought  on 't  nor  mentioned  it  either ; 

Ten  poets,  the  great^t  who  ever  wrote  rhjone : 

Two  nundred  and  forty  first  men  of  their  time : 

One  person  whose  portrait  just  gave  the  least  hint 

Its  ori^^inal  had  a  most  horrible  squint : 

One  cntic,  most  (what  do  they  call  it  ?)  reflective, 

'  That  is  in  most  cases  we  do,  but  not  all. 
Past  a  doubt,  there  are  men  who  are  innately  small. 
Such  as  Blank,  who,  without  being  'minished  a  tittle. 
Might  stand  for  a  tjrpe  of  the  Abwlute  Little. 

s  (And  at  this  just  conclusion  will  surely  arrive. 
That  the  goodness  of  ea/lh  is  more  dead  than  alire.) 
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Wlio  never  had  used  the  phrase  ob-  or  sabjecfiye : 

Forty  fathers  of  Freedom,  of  whom  twenty  bred 

Their  sons  for  the  rice-swamps,  at  so  mnob  a  head,  x68o 

And  their  daughters  for — faugh  I  thirty  mothers  of  Graochi : 

Non-renstants  who  gave  many  a  spiritual  black-eye : 

£ight  tme  friends  of  their  kind,  one  of  whom  was  a  jailer : 

Foot  captains  almost  as  astounding  as  Taylor : 

Two  dozen  of  Italy*s  exiles  who  shoot  us  his 

Kaisership  daily,  stem  pen-and-ink  Brutuses, 

Who,  in  Yankee  back-parlours,  with  crucifiofl  smile,^ 

Mount  serenely  their  country's  funereal  pile; 

Ninety-nine  Irish  heroes,  ferocious  rebellers 

*Gain8t  the  Saxon  in  cis-marine  garrets  and  cellars,  1690 

Who  shake  their  dread  fists  o'er  the  sea  and  all  that, — 

As  long  as  a  copper  drops  into  the  hat : 

Kine  hundred  Teutonic  republicans  stark 

From  Vaterland's  battles  just  won — in  the  Park, 

Who  the  happy  profession  of  martyrdom  take 

Whenever  it  gives  them  a  chance  at  a  steak : 

Sixty-two  second  Washingtons :   two  or  three  Jacksons 

And  so  many  everythings-else  that  it  racks  one's 

Poor  memory  too  muoh  to  continue  the  list, 

EflpeciaUy  now  they  no  longer  exist ; —  1700 

I  would  merely  observe  that  you  've  taken  to  giving 

The  puffs  that  belong  to  the  dead  to  the  living, 

And  that  somehow  your  tmmp-of -contemporary-doom's  tones 

Is  toned  after  old  dedications  and  tombstones.' 

Here  the  critic  oame  in  and  a  thistle  presented — ' 
From  a  frown  to  a  amOe  the  god's  features  relented, 
As  he  stared  at  his  envoy,  who,  swelling  with  pride. 
To  the  god's  aakfaig  lode,  nothing  daunted,  replied, — 
*  Too  're  sorprised.  I  suppose,  I  was  absent  so  long. 
But  yoor  godship  respecting  the  lilies  was  wrong ;  1 710 

I  honted  Uie  ganien  from  one  end  to  t'  other. 
And  got  no  reward  but  vexation  and  bother. 
Tin,  tossed  out  with  weeds  in  a  comer  to  wither, 

one  lily  I  found  and  made  haste  to  bring  hither.' 


*  Did  he  think  I  had  given  him  a  book  to  review  T 
I  ought  to  have  known  what  the  fellow  would  do,' 
Muttered  Phoebus  aside,  '  for  a  thistle  will  pass 
Beyond  doubt  for  the  queen  of  all  flowers  with  an  ass ; 
He  has  chosen  in  just  the  same  way  as  he'd  choose 
His  specimens  out  of  the  books  he  reviews ;  17^0 

And  now,  as  this  offers  an  excellent  text, 
1 11  gjve  'em  some  brief  hints  on  criticism  next.' 

1  Not  forgMtiiig  their  tea  and  their  toast,  though,  the  while. 
*  Turn  hack  now  to  pase — goodness  only  knows  what, 
And  take  a  fresh  hold  on  the  thread  of  m  j  plot. 
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—      "■■■■  -        ■  I  »    —     ■ 

So,  musing  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the  crowd. 
And,  clearing  his  voice,  spoke  as  follows  aloud : — 

*  My  friends,  in  the  happier  days  of  the  muse. 
We  were  luckily  free  from  such  things  as  reviews ; 
Then  naught  came  between  with  its  fog  to  make  cleaier 
The  heart  of  the  poet  to  that  of  his  hearer ; 
Then  the  poet  brought  heaven  to  the  people,  and  they 
Felt  that  they,  too,  were  poets  in  heanng  his  lav ;  1730 

Then  the  poet  was  prophet,  the  past  in  his  soul 
Precreated  the  future,  Doth  parts  of  one  whole ; 
Then  for  him  there  was  nothms  too  great  or  too'smaO, 
For  one  natural  deity  sanctified  all ; 
Then  the  bard  owned  no  clipper  and  meter  of  moods 
Save  the  spirit  of  silence  that  hovers  and  broods 
0*er  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  woods  ; 
He  adced  not  earth's  verdict,  foigetting  the  clods. 
His  soul  soaored  and  sang  to  an  audience  of  gods ; 
'Twas  for  them  that  he  measured  the  thought  and  the  line,      1740 
And  shaped  for  their  vision  the  perfect  design. 
With  as  glorious  a  foresight,  a  balance  as  true. 
As  swung  out  the  worlds  in  the  infinite  blue ; 
Then  a  ^oiy  and  greatness  invested  man*s  heart, 
The  universal,  which  now  stands  estranged  and  apart, 
In  the  free  individual  moulded,  was  Art ; 
Then  the  forms  of  the  Artist  seemed  thrilled  with  desire 
For  something  as  ^et  unattained,  fuller,  higher, 
As  once  with  her  lips,  lifted  hands,  and  eyes  listening. 
And  her  whole  upward  soul  in  her  countenance  glistening*       1750 
Eurydice  stood— -like  a  beacon  unfired. 

Which,  once  touched  with  flame,  will  leap  heavenward  inspired — 
And  waited  with  answering  kindle  to  mark 
The  first  gleam  of  Orpheus  that  pained  the  red  Daric 
Then  painting,  song,  sculpture  did  more  than  relieve 
The  need  that  men  feel  to  create  and  believe. 
And  as,  in  aU  beauty,  who  listens  with  love 
Hears  these  words  oft  repeated — "  beyond  and  above  **» 
80  these  seemed  to  be  but  the  visible  sign 

Of  the  grasp  of  the  soul  after  things  more  divine ;    .  1760 

They  were  ladders  the  Artist  erected  to  climb 
0*er  the  narrow  horizon  of  space  and  of  time, 
And  we  see  there  the  footsteps  by  which  men  had  gained 
To  the  one  rapturous  glimpse  of  the  never-attained. 
As  shepherds  could  erst  sometimes  trace  in  the  sod 
The  last  spuming  print  of  a  sky-cleaving  god. 

'  But  now,  on  the  poet's  dis-privacied  moods 
With  do  this  and  do  thai  the  pert  critic  intrudes ; 
While  he  thinks  he 's  been  barely  fulfilling  his  duty 
To  interpret  'twizt  men  and  their  own  sense  of  beauty.  1770 
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And  hM  Btriven,  while  others  sought  hoDOur  or  pelf. 

To  make  his  kind  happv  as  he  was  himself. 

He  finds  he 's  been  guuty  of  horrid  offences 

In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders,  and  tenses ; 

He  *s  been  ob  and  objective,  what  Kettle  calls  Pot, 

Precisdy,  at  all  events,  what  he  ought  not, 

Yom  Aove  done  thU,  says  one  judge;  done  thatf  says  another ; 

Ycm  ^kndd  have  done  thie,  grumbles  one ;  that,  says 't  other ; 

Never  mind  what  he  touches,  one  shrieks  out  Taboo  I 

And  whfle  he  is  wondering  what  he  shall  do,  1780 

Since  each  suggests  opposite  topics  for  song, 

Tbey  all  shout  together  ytm  Ve  tiqld  /  and  ycm  're  wnmq  I 

'  Nature  fits  all  her  children  with  something  to  do. 
He  who  would  write  and  can't  write,  can  surely  review, 
Oui  set  up  a  small  booth  as  critic  and  sell  us  his 
FeUj  conceit  and  his  pettier  jealousies ; 
Thus  a  lawyer's  apprentice,  just  out  of  his  teens. 
Win  dk>  for  the  Jeffrev  of  six  magazines ; 
Having  read  Johnson  s  lives  of  the  poets  half  through. 
There's  notlwig  on  earth  he  'snot  competent  to ;  1790 

He  reviews  witia  as  much  nonchalance  as  he  whistles, — 
He  goes  through  a  book  and  just  picks  out  the  thistles ; 
It  matters  not  whether  he  blame  or  commend. 
If  he's  bad  as  a  foe,  he 's  far  worse  as  a  friend : 
IM  an  author  but  write  what's  above  his  poor  scope. 
He  goes  to  work  gravely  and  twists  up  a  rope. 
And,  invitinff  the  world  to  see  punishment  done, 
Hangs  himsdf  up  to  bleach  in  the  wind  and  the  sun ; 
^  is  dehghtlul  to  see,  when  a  man  comes  along 
Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and  strong,  1800 

ISvery  cockboat  that  swims  clear  its  fierce  (pop)  gundeck  at  him. 
And  make  as  he  passes  its  ludicrous  Peck  at  him — ^ 

Here  Ifiranda  came  up  and  b^an, '  As  to  that — ^ 
ApoOo  at  once  seized  his  gloves,  cane,  and  hat. 
And,  seeing  the  place  getUng  rapidly  cleared, 
I,  toOk  snatched  my  notes  and  forthwith  disappeared. 
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[I  HAYS  observed,  reekder  (bene-  or 
male-yolent,  as  it  may  happen),  that  it 
is  castomary  to  append  to  the  second 
editions  of  books,  and  to  the  second 
works  of  authors,  short  sentences  com- 
mendatory of  the  first,  nnder  the  title 
of  Notices  of  ike  Press.  These,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,  are  procur- 
able at  certain  established  rates,  pay- 
ment being  made  either  in  money  or 
advertising  patronage  by  the  publiMier, 
or  by  an  adequate  outlay  of  servility 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Considering 
these  things  with  mjrself,  and  also  that 
such  notices  are  neither  intended,  nor 
generally  believed,  to  convey  any  real 
opinions,  being  a  purely  ceremonial 
accompaniment  of  literature,  and  re- 
sembling certificates  to  the  virtues  of 
various  morbiferal  panaceas,  I  con- 
ceived that  it  would  oe  not  only  more 
economical  to  prepare  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  myself,  but  also  more  im- 
mediately suMervient  to  the  end  in 
view  to  prefix  them  to  this  our  primary 
edition  rather  than  await  the  contin- 
gency of  a  second,  when  they  would 
seem  to  be  of  small  utility.  To  delay 
attaching  the  hobs  until  the  second 
attempt  at  flvins  the  kite  would  indi- 
cate but  a  slender  experience  in  that 
useful  art.  Neither  has  it  escaped  my 
notice,  nor  failed  to  afford  me  matter 
of  refiection,  that,  when  a  circus  or  a 
caravan  is  about  to  visit  Jaalam,  the 
initial  step  is  to  send  forward  large  and 
highly  ornamented  bills  of  performance 
to  be  hung  in  the  bar-room  and  the 
post-office.  These  having  been  suffi- 
ciently gazed  at,  and  beginning  to  lose 
their  attractiveness  except  for  the  flies, 
and,  truly,  the  boys  alat>  (in  whom  I 
find  it  impossible  to  repress,  even  dur- 
ing school-hours,  certain  oral  and  tele- 


graphic communications  conoeming  H 
expected  show),  upon  some  fine  mor 
ing  the  band  enters  in  a  gayiy  paints 
wagon,  or  triumphal  chariot^  and  vij 
noisy  advertisement,  by  means  of  brai 
wood,  and  sheepskin,  makea  the  circa 
of  our  startled  village  streets.  TEe 
as  the  exciting  sounds  draw  nearer  ai 
nearer,  do  I  desiderate  thoae  eyes  < 
Aristarchus,  '  whose  looks  were  aa 
breeching  to  a  boy.*  Then  do  I  pe 
ceive,  with  vain  regret  of  wasted  op 
tunities,  the  advajitage  of  a  pa&cra 
or  pantechnic  education*  sinoe  be 
most  reverenced  by  my  little  subj 
who  can  throw  the  cleanest  sum 
or  walk  most  securely  upon  tbe  revo! 
ing  cask.  The  story  of  the  Pied  Pi 
b^mes  for  the  first  time  ciedible 
me  (albeit  confirmed  by  the  Hamelio 
datinff  their  legal  instruments  from  ti 
period  of  his  exit),  as  I  behold  ho 
those  strains,  without  pretence  of 
cal  potency,  bewitch  the  papillary 
nor  leave  to  the  pedagogic  an  en 
self-control.  For  tnese  reasons,  lest  m 
kingly  prerogative  should  suffer  dimiflo 
tion,  I  prorogue  my  restless  commonsj 
whom  1  follow  into  the  street,  chiefi 
lest  some  mischief  may  chance 
them.  After  the  manner  of  BQoh  a  baodi 
I  send  forward  the  following  notices  d 
domestic  manufacture,  to  make  bruM] 
proclamation,  not  unconscioaa  of  t^ 
advantage  which  will  aocme,  if  oo^ 
little  craft,  eywbula  smOUs,  shaQ  seeffl 
to  leave  port  with  a  clipping  breese^ 
and  to  carry,  in  nautical  phrase,  a  booe 
in  her  mouth.  Neverthdeas,  I  h^^ 
chosen,  as  being  more  equitable,  to  pr^ 
pare  some  also  suffidenUy  objurgatory, 
that  readers  of  every  taste  may  Ssd 
a  dish  to  their  palate.  I  have  modeM 
them  upon  actually  existing  specimeoi, 
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|«t«Eried  in  my  own  cftbioet  of  DAtural 
mioatiea.  One^  in  particalar,  I  had 
copied  with  tolmUe  ezactneas  from 
»  ooCioe  of  one  d  my  own  dieoonnesy 
vhkk,  from  ita  saperior  tone  and  ap- 
pfaraoce  of  vast  ezperienoe,  I  oonoloded 
to  haTe  beeo  written  by  a  man  at  least 
three  fanndred  years  of  age,  though  I 
reooBected  no  exiiiting  instance  of  sach 
MOedila^vJan  longevity.  Nevertheless, 
I  afterwards  disooveivd  the  author  to 
be  a  young  gentieman  preparing  for  the 
aiiaistry  wider  the  direction  of  one  of 
ay  hrelhren  in  a  ndghboring  town, 
«ad  whom  I  had  once  instinctively  cor- 
rected in  a  Latin  quantity.  Bnt  this 
I  have  been  foroea  to  omit,  from  its 
too  great  length.— H.  W.] 

From  fftf  UmhintU  Littery  Uiucene, 


FoO  of  pisiagw  which  rivet  the  attention 

ri  the  reader.  .  .  .  Under  a  rustic  ffarb, 

wotimcBte  are  conveyed  which  should  be 

'^MOBiitled  to  the  memory  and  eneraven  on 

thebeMiefeve^  moral  Slid  social  oeing. . . . 

We  coMider  this  a  umigms  performance. . . . 

We  hope  to  see  it  soon  introduced  Into  ouj 

("wmoa  schools.  ...  Mr.  Wilbur  has  per- 

fmotd  bis  duties  as  editor  with  excellent 

uetc  and  judgment.  .  .  .  This  is  a  vein 

vbidi  we  hope  to  see  successfully  prose- 

nited. . .  .  We  hail  the  appearance  of  this 

«ork  as  a  loos  stride  toward  the  formation 

of  t  pnrri;^  aSorlginal,  indtmous,  native, 

'wd  Ameneaa  literature.     We  rejoice  to 

'^»eet  with  ao  author  national  enough  to 

^/rtak  away  from  the  slavish  deference,  too 

<^«nman  smong  us,  to  English  grammar  and 

ortbogmphy.  .  .  .  Where  all  is  ao  good,  we 

V9  at  a  Ins  how  to  mske  extracts.  .  .  . 

On  tbe  wboie,  we  may  call  it  a  volume 

vbidi  BO  Bbrary,  pretending  to  entire  com- 

pt«l«neM,  abould  fail  to  place  upon  its 

*bd?ei. 

From  dbr  Hiffimkttiomopolii  Smappm^turUe, 

A  ooQeetioo  of  tbe  merest  balderdash  and 
<hBerel  that  it  was  ever  our  bad  fortune 
<«  by  eyes  on.  The  author  is  a  vulgar 
bufloon.  sad  ths  editor  a  talkative,  tedious 
old  tool.  We  use  strong  language,  but 
*^U  an^  of  our  readersperuse  the  book, 
^fnm  wfaMh  cahunity  Heaven  preserve 
t^ai!)  they  wfll  find  reasons forit  thick  as 
tw  IcavM  of  VaUumbroier,  or,  to  use  a  still 
owe  wijsiaiiie  oomparison,  as  tbe  com- 

H 


bined  heeds  of  author  and  editor.  Tbe 
work  is  wretchedly  got  up.  . . .  We  should 
like  to  know  how  much  BrUith  fold  was 
pocketed  by  this  libeller  of  our  country  and 
her  pureat  patriots. 

From  the  OldfogrumvilU  Mentor. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than 
glance  through  this  handsomely  printed 
volume,  but  the  name  of  its  respectable 
editor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  of  Jaalam,  will 
afford  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  worth 
of  its  contents. . . .  The  paper  is  white,  the 
type  dear,  and  the  volume  of  a  convenient 
and  attractive  size.  .  .  ,  In  riding  this 
elegantly  executed  work,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  a  passsge  or  two  might  have  been 
retrenched  with  advantage,  and  that  the 
general  style  of  diction  was  susceptible  of 
a  higher  poUsh.  ...  On  the  whole,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  ungrateful  task  of  criticism 
to  the  reader.  We  will  barely  suggest,  that 
in  volumes  intended,  as  this  is,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  provincial  dialect  and  turns  of 
expression,  a  dash  of  humor  or  satire  might 
be  thrown  in  with  advantage. . . .  The  work 
is  admirably  got  up.  .  .  .  This  work  will 
form  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  centie- 
I  table.  It  IS  beautifully  printed,  on  paper 
of  an  excellent  quality. 

From  ike  Dekay  Buhoark. 

We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  as 
tbe  conductor  of  that  tremoidous  encine, 
a  public  press,  as  an  American,  and  as 
a  man,  did  we  allow  such  an  opportunity 
as  is  presented  to  us  by  *  Tbe  Biglow  Papers' 
to  pass  by  without  entering  our  earnest  pro- 
test against  such  attempts  (now,  alas  I  too 
common)  at  demoralizing  the  puUic  senti- 
ment. Under  a  wretcbd  mask  of  stupid 
drolleiy,  slavery,  war,  the  social  glass,  and, 
in  abort,  all  the  valuable  and  time-bonorea 
institutions  iustly  dear  to  our  common 
humanity  and  especially  to  republicans,  are 
made  the  butt  of  coarse  and  senseless  ri- 
baldry by  this  low-minded  scribbler.  It  is 
time  that  the  respectable  and  religious  por- 
tion of  our  communitv  should  be  aroused 
to  the  alarming  inroaos  of  foreign  Jacobin- 
ism, sansculottism,  and  infidelity.  It  is  a 
fearful  proof  of  the  wide-spread  nature  of 
this  contagion,  that  these  secret  stabs  at 
religion  ami  virtue  are  given  from  under 
(be  cloak  {ertdiie,  potterif)  of  a  clergyman. 
It  is  a  mournful  spectacle  indeed  to  tbe 
patriot  and  Christisn  to  see  liberality  and 
new  ideas  (falsely  so  called,— they  sre  as 
okl  as  Eden)  invading  the  sacred  precincts 
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of  the  pulpit. ...  On  the  whole,  we  consider 
this  volume  as  one  of  the  first  shocking 
results  which  we  predicted  would  spring  out 
of  the  late  French  *  Revolution '  (!). 

From  Ou  Bunglown  Copper  tmd  Comprehm- 
swe  Toesin  (a  try-toeakfy  family  jawnat). 

Altogether  an  admirable  work.  .  .  .  Full 
of  humor,  boisterous,  but  delicate, — of  wit 
withering  and  scorching^  yet  combined  with 
a  pathos  cool  as  morning  dew, — of  satire 
ponderous  as  the  mace  of  Richard,  yet  keen 

as  the  scymitar  of  Saladin A  work  full 

of '  mountain-mirth  '^  mischievous  as  Puck, 
and  lightsome  as  Ariel.  .  ^  .  We  know  not 
whether  to  admire  most  tbe  genial,  fresh, 
and  discursive  concinniW  of  the  author,  or 
his  playful  fancy,  weini  imagination,  and 
compass  of  style,  at  once  both  objective 
and  subjective.  ...  We  might  indulge  in 
some  criticisms,  but,  were  the  author  other 
than  be  is,  he  would  be  a  di£ferent  being. 
As  it  is,  he  has  a  wonderful  pose,  which  flits 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  bears  the  reader 
irresistibly  along  on  its  eagle  pinions  (like 
Ganymede)  to  tne  '  highesi  keavui  of  in- 
vention'. .  .  .  We  love  a  book  so  purely 
objective.  .  .  .  Many  of  his  pictures  of 
natural  scenery  have  an  extraordinary  sub- 
jective clearness  and  fidelitv.  ...  In  fine, 
wo  consider  this  as  one  of  the' most  extra- 
ordinary volumes  of  this  or  any  see.  We 
kpow  of  no  English  author  who  could  have 
written  it.  It  is  a  work  to  which  the  proud 
genius  of  our  country,  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  AroostooK  and  the  other  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  holding  up  the  star- 
spangled  banner  amid  the  wreck  of  matter 
andthe  crush  of  worlds,  majr  point  with 
bewildering  scorn  of  the  punier  efforts  of 
enslaved  Europe.  .  .  .  We  hope  soon  to 
encounter  our  author  among  those  higher 
walks  of  literature  in  which  be  is  evidently 
capable  of  achieving  enduring  fame.  Alread  v 
we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a  high 
position  in  the  bright  galaxy  oiour  American 
Dards. 

From  (he  SaUriver  PUot  and  Flag  of 
Freedom. 

A  volume  in  bad  grammar  and  worse 
taste.  .  .  .  While  the  pieces  here  collected 
were  confined  to  their  appropriate  sphere 
in  the  comers  of  obscure  newspapers,  we 
considered  them  wholly  beneath  contempt, 
but,  as  the  author  has  chosen  to  come 
forward  in  this  public  manner,  he  must 
expect  the  lash  he  so  richly  merits. . . .  Con- 
temptible slanders. . ..Vilest Billingsgate. . . « 


Has  raked  all  the  gutters  of  our  lan^giiage.  .j 
The  most  pure,  upright,  and  oonaistcBt 
ticians  not  safe  from  his  mali^aoi  vr 
.  .  .  General  Gushing  comes  in  for  a 
of  his  vile  calumnies.  .  .  .  Tbe  JUt 
Homer  Wilbur  is  a  disgrace  to  his  doth. . 

From  the  World^Harmonie-JEcliam- 

AUaehment.  ^ , 

Speech  is  silver :  silence  is  goldeo.  ^i 
utterance  more  Orphic  than  thia.  Whilr 
therefore,  as  highest  author,  we  revereod 
him  whme  works  continue  beroicaOy  uti' 
written,  we  have  also  our  hopeful  wora  fr^ 
those  who  with  pen  (from  win^  of  goos< 
loud-cackling,  or  seraph  Ood-commiiiwww<J  | 
record  the  ^ing  that  is  reveaJed.  • . .  UodM 
mask  of  quaintest  irony,  we  detect  here  tht 
deep,  storm-tost  (nigh  ship-wracked)  S3u!l« 
thunder-scarred,  semi-articulate,  but  evcf 
climbing  hopefully  toward  the  peacjeixi} 
summits  of  an  Infinite  Sorrow.  .  .  .  Yes. 
thou  poor,  forlorn  Hosea,  with  Hebrew  firp> 
fiaming  soul  in  thee,  for  tiiee  aleo  this  liSr 
of  ours  has  not  been  without  its  aqwcts  uf 
heavenlicst  pity  and  laughiogesi  ourih 
Conceivable  enough!  Through  ooerseTber- 
sites-doak,  we  have  revehition  of  the  heart, 
wild-glowing,  world-clasping,  that  b  in  hi& 
'Brav^y  he  grapples  with  the  Itfe-problec 
as  it  presents  itself  to  him,  uncombed, 
shaggy,  careless  of  the  *  nicer  proprietiet  \ 
inexpert  of  *  elegant  diction',  yet  with  tokt 
audiole  enough  to  whoso  hath  eafs,  up  th^^ 
on  the  giavdly  side-hiUs,  or  down  on  tlie 
splashy,  indiarubber4£ke  salt-manbes  of 
native  Jaalam.  To  this  soul  alto  tbe  A'eceh 
siiy  of  Creating  somewhat  has  unveiled  iu 
awful  front.  If  not  (Edinuaes  and  Electro) 
and  Alcestises,  then  in  God's  name  Birdo- 
f  redum  Sawins !  These  also  shall  get  bore 
into  the  world,  and  filch  (if  so  need)  a  Ztik* 
gali  subsistence  therein,  these  lank,  omoi- 
vorous  Yankees  of  his.  Hevhall  p«uit  the 
Seen^  since  the  Unseen  will  not  mt  to  htnu 
Yet  in  him  also  are  Nibeluogeii4ays«  aoij 
Iliads,  and  Ulysses-wanderings,  ana  Divine 
ComeaieS|r— if  only  once  he  could  corae  at 
them !  Therein  lies  much,  nay  all :  for 
what  truly  is  this  which  we  name  AU,  bat 
that  which  we  do  nof  possess  ?  . . .  QUmpstf 
also  are  given  us  of  an  old  father  Ekeaiel 
not  without  paternal  pride,  as  is  the  woot 
of  such.  A  brown,  parcfamentrhided  oU 
man  of  the  geoponic  or  oucolic  spedes,  grer- 
eyed,  we  fancv,  queued  perhaps,  with  much 
weatber-cunning  and  plentiful  Septenber- 
gale  memories.  Diddiitf  fair  in  gooa  time  U> 
become  tbe  Oldest  Inhabitant.    After  such 
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iutT  appifilioii,  ha  Taniahet  and  is  seen 

>  more. ...  Of '  Rer.  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M., 
««tar  of  the  FinI  Church  in  Jaalam ',  we 
•T«  sufl  care  to  i^eek  here.   Spare  touch 

•  biza  of  his  llelesigeDee  nameftnke,  save, 
^r.ty,  the— bfindness !  A  tolerably  caligi- 
*M%  nepbelegeretous  elderly  gentleman, 
.*h  infioite  ucnlty  of  sermonizing,  mus- 
ilATizfld  by  loQg  practice,  and  excellent 
(2««tivf  apparatus,  and,  for  the  rest,  well- 
i-nnifig  enough,  mad  with  small  jxrivate 
lunioations  (aomewhat  tallowy,  it  is  to  be 
^■a^vd)  of  bis  own.  To  him,  there,  *  Pastor 
r  t^  Fifst  Church  in  Jaalom,'  our  Hooea 
rwnta  hinadf  as  a  quite  inexplicable 
?huLZ-nddle.  A  rich  poverty  of  Latin  and 
oe«4. — so  far  is  dear  enougfb,  even  to  eyes 
'^''Ting  njopic  through  tom-lensed  edi- 
^ul  spectacles,~tet  nau^t  farther  ?  O 
"srblioo,  weU-meaning,  altogether  fuscous 
t^.  I  tguum  Wilbur,  there  are  things  in  him 
Koannmiicable  bv  stroke  of  birch  !  Did  it 
TCT  enter  thai  old  bewildered  head  of  thine 
Ix^  there  was  the  PotnbHUy  of  the  InfiniU 

•  Um  ?  To  thee,  quite  wingless  (and  even 
patherless)  biped,  has  not  so  much  even  as 

>  dream  ejf  wings  ever  come  ?  *  Talented 
?ung  paashiofier  ? '  Among  the  Arts 
fbtnoi  thou  art  MagiaUr^  does  that  of 
«mf haopen to Im one?  Unhappy ^rftKiM 
^^•iuUrl  Somdiow  a  Neroean  Bon,  ful- 
'•yoM^  torrid-eyed,  dry-nursed  in  broad- 
»i«tto^  saad-wildemesBes  of  a  sufficiently 
tfe  nMrii>Iibya  (it  may  be  supposed)  has 
r>t  vbelped  among  the  sheep.  Already  ho 
lands  wild-faring,  with  feet  chitehhiff  the 
mxind  as  with  cik-roota,  gathering  for  a 
mn»-spring  over  the  walls  of  thy  little 

il.  In  Heaven's  name,  go  not  near  him 
nUi  that  fiyUte  crook  of  thine !  In  good 
'•rae,  tboa  painful  preacher,  thou  wiK  go 
^1  the  appointed  place  of  departed  Artillery- 
F^tion  Sermons,  Riri^t-Hands  of  Fellow- 
^ip,  snd  Besults  of  Councils,  gathered  to 
^}  iriritual  fathers  with  much  Latin  of  the 
f  pitanfaial  tort ;  thou,  too,  shalt  have  thy 
r*wa ;  hoi  on  htm  the  Eumenides  have 
^ked,  not  Xaatippes  of  the  pit,  snake- 
crowed,  flafer^threatenii^  but  radiantly 
^^  as  on  aatli|ue  gems ;  for  him  paws 
'inpatient  the  winged  oouxier  of  the  gods, 
•^timping  onweloome  bit :  him  the  starry 
)^*V^  the  empyrean  glooms,  and  far- 
^wng  tplcodonrs  await 


^  tiltnled  young  townsman  of  ours,  re* 
^tly  retomed  from  a  Continental  tour, 
^  vho  is  alrosdy  favourably  known  to  our 


readers  by  his  sprightly  letters  from  abroad 
which  have  graced  our  odumns,  called  at 
our  office  yesterday.  We  learn  from  him, 
that,  having  enioyed  the  distinguished  privi- 
lege, while  m  (j^many,  of  an  introduction 
to  the  celebrated  Von  Humbug,  be  took  the 
opportunity  to  present  that  eminent  man 
with  a  copy  of  the  *  Bifflow  Papers '.  The 
next  morning  he  recei  vea  the  foluwing  note, 
which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  for  pub- 
lication. We  prefer  to  print  it  Mrftofim, 
knowing  that  our  readers  will  readily  for- 
give the  few  errors  into  which  the  illustrious 
writer  has  fallen,  through  ignorance  of  our 
language.  • 

'  HIOH-WOSIRT  BilSTBB ! 

'I  shaU  also  now  especially  happv 
starve,  because  I  have  more  or  less  a  work 
of  one  those  aboriginal  Red-Men  seen  in 
which  have  I  so  deaf  an  interest  ever  taken 
full-worthy  on  the  self  shelf  with  our  Gott- 
sched  to  be  upset. 

'  Pardon  my  in  the  English-speedi  un- 
practice  I 

'  Von  Huvbto.' 

He  also  sent  with  the  above  note  a  copy  of 
his  famous  work  on  '  Cosmetics ',  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Biglow ;  but  this  was  taken 
from  our  friend  bv  the  English  custom- 
house officers,  probably  through  a  petty 
national  spite.  No  doubt,  it  has  by  this 
time  found  its  way  into  the  British  Museum. 
We  trust  this  outrage  will  be  exposed  in  all 
our  American  papers.  We  shall  do  our  best 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment.  Our  numerous  readers  will  share  in 
the  pleasure  wo  experience  at  seeing  our 
young  and  vigorous  national  literature  thus 
encouragingly  patted  on  the  head  by  this 
venerable  and  world-renowned  German. 
We  love  to  see  these  reciprocations  of  good- 
feeling  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

[The  folio  wing  genuine  '  notioe  *  hav- 
ing met  my  eye,l  gladly  insert  a  portion 
of  it  here,  the  more  especially  as  it 
contains  one  of  Mr.  Biglow*s  poems  BOt 
elsewhere  printed. — ^H.  W.] 

From  lUu  Jaalam  Independent  Bhinderhut, 

.  .  .  But,  while  we  lament  to  see  our 

Cng  townsman  thus  mingling  in  the 
ted  contests  of  party  politioi,  we  think 
we  detect  in  him  the  presence  of  talents 
which,  if  properly  directed,  might  give  an 
innocent  pleasure  to  many.   As  a  proof  that 
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he  Sb  oompetent  to  the  production  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  we  oopj  for  our  readers 
s  diort  fngment  of  s  pastoral  by  him.  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  loaned  us  oy  a 
friend.    Tho tiUe  of  it  is 'The  CourUnV 

Zbkli  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown, 
An'  peeked  m  thru  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Hukiy  all  alone, 
Hth  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

Agin'  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queenVarm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  frum  Concord  busted. 

• 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest-,  bless  her  \ 

An'  leetle  fires  aanced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  wuz  in, 
Looked  warm  frum  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  a^ 
Es  th'  apples  she  wuz  peehn'. 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it,  tu, 

Araspin'  on  the  scraper,— 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  Titered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin*  piWpat, 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work 
£■  ef  a  wager  spurred  her. 

*  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spose  ?  ' 

*  Wal,  no ;  I  come  designin^— ' 

*  To  see  my  Ma  ?   She  'a  sprinklin'  clo'es 

Agin  to-morrow's  i'nin'.' 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust 

Then  stooa  a  spell  on  tother, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye,  nuther.   * 

Ses  he,  *  I'd  better  call  agin  ' ; 

Sez  she, '  Think  likely^  Af  titer ' ; 
The  last  word  pricked  bim  like  a  pin. 

An' — wal,  he  up  and  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Hukiy  sot  pale  ez  ashes. 
All  kind  o*  smily  round  the  lips 

An'  teary  round  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  riz  quick,  though,  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wuz  cried 

In  meetin',  come  nex  Sunday. 


Satis  maltis  leee  emptoraa  fnter 
libri  profeasiB,  Geor^na  NioholB*  Ouit 
brigiensis,  opiu  emittet  de  parte  gra 
aed  adhnc  neglecta  hi8toTia» 
cum  titalo  sequenti*  Tidelioet 


Conatua  ad 
nonnihUperfectiorem  Searahmi  Bombil 
iarie,  vuCgo  dieti  Humbuo,  ab  Hokb 
WiLBUB,  Artium  Maffistro.  Societat 
historico-naturalia  JauamensiB  Prssak 
(Secretario,  Socioqoe  (ehea !)  aingplr 
moltaromque  alianim  Sooietaiiim  en 
ditamm  {uye  inemditaram)  tam  d 
meetioarum  quam  traiiaiiiariiianiin'S4 
cio— lorritan  futoro. 

PROEMIUM. 

Lbctobi  Bbnbvolo  8. 

Toga  Bcholaatica  oondum  deposits 
quum  systemata  varia  entomologica, 
viris  ejus  tcientin  coltoribas  atiraioaii 
simia  aumma  diligenUa  ttdifioata,  pen: 
tas  indagfioaem,  non  fait  quia  loctnoe 
omnibus  in  iis,  quamyis  aliter  land 
digniflsimis,  hiatam  ma^ni  moraen^ 
perciperem.  Tunc,  nesao  quo  mod 
saperiore  impnlsas,  ant  qua  captos  dol 
cedine  operis,  ad  earn  imploiuram  {Cur 
tiua  alter)  me  solenuiiter  devovL  Sei 
ab  isto  labore,  datfuntUn  imposito,  ab 
stinoi  anteqnam  tractatolam  sofficieQ 
ter  incoacinnum  Ungaa  Temacula  pn 
feoeram.  Inde,  juveniliter  tameCaetcfl 
et  barathro  ineptiss  rair  ^i^\iov«^i 
(necnon  'Publici  Logentis*)  nnsqusB 
explorato,  me  composaisse  quod  qna^ 
placentas  prsBferridas  (at  aio  dicamj 
nomines  ingnrntarent  credidL  Sed 
quum  hole  et  a&o  bibliopolA  1^8.  mei 
snbmisissem  et  nihil  solidiaB  respooBoW 
▼aide  negativa  in  Mosftom  menai  rvtsj 
lisaem,  horror  ingens  atqne  miaerioordii 
ob  crasaitudinem  Lambertianam  is 
cerebris  homnncnlomm  istios  mnocril 
ccelesti  qnadam  ira  infixam,  me  inrsj 
sere.  Efxtempio  met  solins  impenn 
librum  edere  aecreTi,  nihil  omnino  do 
bitans  quin  'Mnndos  ScieDttficos'  (ot 
aiunt)  cmmenam  meam  ampBter  rt^ 
pleret.  Nullam,  attamen,  ex  agro  tll^ 
meo  paryulo  segetem  demessni,  pratA 
gaudiom  yaonnm  bene  de  Repnblici 
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late  paoit  meas  pretioniB 
tp&r  Mfjaam  UtenriM  feeolentas  pne- 
Llealfer  jaetiii^  qoMi  Harpyiamm  qaa- 
(acilioei  bibUopolanim  istoram 
mpnKuctomm)  tacta 
intra  parpaaooa  dkw  mihi 
i-imaa  rediit.  Et,  qoam  ipw  tali  victu 
d  DOQ  lolecBrani*  primom  in  mentem 
entt  fwituii  (iTpographo  nempe)  nihi- 
i<«Binaa  nolvaiidiiin  can.  Animum  non 
Hroo  <lamiM,  imo  sqae  ao  pueri  navi- 
^oIm  anna  penes  ae  lino  retineni  (eo  nt 

ncto  enran  delapaas  ad  ripam  retra- 
laat),  ife  ego  Arg6  meam  cliartaceam 
loctibna  Iam>rantem  a  qosaitu  veUeris 
iorei,  ipae  poiiot  tonaoa  pelleque  ezn- 
ia»  mania  aolida  reTocavi.  Metaplioram 
It  matmn,  boomamngam  meam  a  scopo 
kberrantom  retiaxi*  dum  majore  vi, 
tmmmm  miniatrante,  adTeraoa  Forta- 
aMD  intoa^nerem.  Ast  mihi»  talia  toI- 
rnitiy  nty  8KBi  Satamos  ille  9iu9ofi6pot, 
iberoa  inleOectda  mei  depaaoere  fidenti, 
r:MBa  miterandiUy  ncc  antca  inanditus, 
Miperveoii.  Nam,  at  ferunt  Scythaa 
pietatta  caoaa  et  panimonuD,  parentes 
■ooa  mortnoa  deToriase,  bio  nlius  hio 
aeoa  prunogenitua*  Scythia  ipaia  minus 
BsasoeUn^  patiem  viTom  totum '  et 
•akitranlem  ezaorbere  enizua  est.  Neo 
umcn  hno  de  caoaa  sobolem  meam 
^nrientaai  exlieredaTL  Bed  famem 
num  pan  vaHdo  teatimonio  Ttrilitatia 
C'boriaqna  pottos  haboi,  cibumqoe  ad 
«»m  sariawiam,  aalva  paterna  mea 
^arae,  petiL  Et  qnia  bilem  ilJam  acato- 
rieniea  ad  aa  etiam  concoqaendom 
M^oaeam  ease  eatimabam,  unde  es 
•iifnam,  at  minoris  pretii,  baberem, 

ffcvsMpexL  Rabos  ita  se  babentibns, 
•b  aToaenlo  meo  Jobanne  Doolittle, 
Amagero^  impetrayi  at  peenniaa  neoea* 
anppaditi 


itaret,  na  opna  easet  mibi 
uuTcnitatam  reKnqnendi  anteqnam  ad 
padam  primom  in  artibos  perreniasem. 
ToQo  tgOf  aalTom  facere  patronam 
Beam  monificom  maxime  cupiens, 
onuMs  fibroa  prinus  oditionia  opens  mei 
ikm  vaoditoa  nna  com  priyilegio  in 
«4nQa  arom  ^nadem  imprimendi  et 
cdendi  aToncolo  meo  dkto  piffneravi. 
Kz  iDo  die,  atro  kpide  notanoo,  cor» 
rodfcrantes  lamilia  singolia  annis  ere* 


scentis  eo  osqoe  insoltabant  nt  nan- 

2 nam  tam  carom  pignos  e  yineolis  iatis 
beneis  solvere  poasem. 
Avoncolo  yero  nnper  mortao,  qonm 
inter   alioa   consanguineos   teatamenti 
ejos  lectionem  audiendi  causa  adTenis- 
sem,   erecUs  aoribos  verba  talia  se- 

aoentia  aooepi : — *  Qaoniam  persoaaom 
abeo  meum  dilectom  nepotem  Home- 
rum,  longa  et  intima  rerum  angoatamm 
domi  ezperientia,  aptissimum  esse  qui 
divitias  tueatnr,  beneficenterque  ao 
pnidenter  iis  divinis  creditis  ntatur, — 
ergo,  motus  hisce  cogitationibus,  ezqne 
amore  meo  in  ilium  magno,  do,  legoque 
nepoti  caro  meo  supranominato  omnes 
singulareeque  istas  possessionea  neo 
ponderabiles  nee  computabiles  meas 
^us»  aeqnuntur,  scilicet:  quiogentos 
bb*oa  quoa  mibi  pigneravit  dictus 
Hf  Jierua,  inno  Incis  1792,  cum  ^vi- 
legio  edeudi  et  repetendi  opus  istud 
**  scientificum  '*  (quod  dicunt)  soom,  si 
sio  elegerit.  Tamen  D.  O.  M.  precor 
oculos  Homeri  nepotia  mei  ita  aperiat 
eumque  moveat,  ut  libroa  istos  in  biblio- 
theca  unius  e  plurimis  castellis  sols 
Hispaniensibus  tuto  abacondat.* 

His  verbis  (vix  credlbilibus)  auditis, 
cor  meum  in  pectore  exsultavit.  De- 
lude, quoniam  tractatus  Anglice  scri- 
ptus  spem  auctoris  fefellerat,  quippe 
qnum  stadium  Historic  Natoralb  m 
Republica  nostra  inter  factionis  strepi- 
tum  langueecat,  Latine  versum  edere 
statui,  et  eo  potius  quia  nescio  ^oomodo 
disciplina  aoulemica  et  duo  diplomata 
proficiant,  nisi  quod  peritos  linguamm 
omnino  mortuarum  (et  damnandarum, 
at  dioebat  iste  vawovpyot  Gulielmus 
Cobbett)  nos  faciant. 

Et  mUu  adboo  snperstes  est  tota  ilia 
editio  prima,  qoam  ^uasi  crepitaculum 
per  quod  dentea  camnoa  dentibam  re- 
tineo. 

OPERIS  SPECIMEN. 

{Ad  iremfiwm  JokannU  Phif$iophUi 
rpeeiminu  MonaeMogut.) 
12.  S.  B.    MUitaris,  Wilbub.    Camiftx^ 
Jablonsk.    ProfatuUf  DBsroirr. 

[Male  hancce  speciem  Cyeiapem  Fsbrtcius 
vocai,  ut  qui  tingulo  oculo  ad  quod  sul 
interest  dlstinguitur.    Melius  rero  baacus 
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Outis  nullum  inter  S.  milit.  S.  que  Belzebul 
(Fal)ric.  152)  discriraen  esse  deiendit.] 

Habitat  ciWtat.  Americ.  austraL 

Aureis  lineis  splendidus  {  plenimaue  ta- 
men  sordidus,  utpote  lamenaB  valae  fre- 
quentans,  foetore  sanguinis  allectus.  Amat 
quoque  insuper  sef^ta  apricari,  neque  inde, 
nisi  maxima  oonatione  detniditur.  Condi' 
datUM  ergo  populariter  rgcatus.  Caput  cri- 
stam  quasi  pennarum  ostendit.  Pro  cibo 
vaccam  pubbcam  calUde  mulget ;  abdomen 
enorme;  (acultas  suctus  baud  facile  esti- 
manda.  Otiosus^  fatuus;  ferox  nibilomi- 
nus^  semperque  dmiicare  paratus.  Tortuose 
repit. 

Cajpite  sappe  maxima  cum  cura  dissecto, 
ne  iUud  nidimentum  etiam  cerebri  com- 
mune omnibus  prope  insectis  detegere 
poteram. 

Unam  de  boc  S.  milit.  rem  singularan 


notaTi;    nam  S.  Guineens.    (Fahric  14 
servos  facit,  et  idcirco  a  mixltas 
reverentia  babitus,  quasi  srintinaw  ratk« 
paene  bumans  demonstrans. 

24.  S.  B.   Criiiau,  Wilbub.    ZwIms, 
Fabbic.   PygnuBuSf  Ca 


[StulUssime  Jobannes  Stryx  cum  S.  pun 
tato  (Fabric.  64-100)  confundit^  Speomis 
^uamplurima  scrutationi  microscopace  su 
jeci,  nunc^uam  tamen  unuai  alia  iodk 
puncti  cujusvis  prorsus  osteadcatem 
Teni.] 

Prscipue  tormidolosus,  inaectatuaoiM,  i 
proxima  rima  anonyma  sese  alMeoaaitj « 
wf,  creberrime  stridens.    Inepiiia,  aegmpe 

Habitat  ubique  gentium ;  in  sicoo ;  e 
dam  suum  terebratione  indefeosa  aedificaa 
Cibus.  Libroe  depascit ;  sicoM  pnedpae. 
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NOTE  TO  TITLE-PAGE 


It  will  not  hare  escaped  the  atten- 
tive eye,  that  I  haye,  on  the  title-page, 
omitted  thoee  honorary  appendages  to 
the  editorial  name  w<hich  not  only  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  every  hook,  but 
whet  and  exacerbate  the  appetite  of 
the  reader.  For  not  only  does  he  sur- 
mise that  an  honorary  members^p  of 
literary  and  scientific  societies  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  necessary  distinc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  recipient  of  such 
decorations,  but  he  is  willing  to  trust 
himself  more  entirely  to  an  author  who 
writes  under  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  involving  the  reputation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  8.  AreKcBol,  Dahom,  or 
the  Acad,  LU.  el  Scient,  Kamtschat*  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  early  editions 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  would  have 
met  with  more  rapid  and  general  accep- 
tance, but  for  the  barrenness  of  their 
respective  title-pages;  and  I  believe 
that,  even  now,  a  publisher  of  the  works 
of  either  of  those  justly  distinguished 
men  would  find  his  account  in  procuring 
their  admission  to  the  membership  of 
learned  bodies  on  flie  ContinentC — a 
proceeding  no  whit  more  incongruous 
than  the  reversal  of  the  ju&ment 
against  Socrates,  when  he  was  already 
more  than  twenty  centuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  antidotes,  and  when  his 
memory  had  acquired  a  deserved  re- 
spectability. I  conceive  that  it  was 
a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  pre- 
caution which  induced  Mr.  Locke  to 
style  himself  'Gent.*  on  the  title-page 
of  his  Essay,  as  who  should  say  to  his 
readers  that  thev  could  receive  his  meta- 
physics on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman. 

Nevertheless,  finding  that,  without 
descendinff  to  a  smalter  size  of  type 
than  would  have  been  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  several  societies  to 
be  named,  I  could  not  compress  my 
intended  list  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
page»  and  thinking,,  moreover,  that  the 


act  would  carry  with  it  an  air  of  de- 
corous modesty,  I  have  chosen  to  t&kc 
the  reader  aside,  as  it  were,  into  zd> 
private  closet,  and  there  not  oolw  ex< 
hibit  to  him  the  diplomas   iHim^    I 
already  possess,  but  also  to  fomisb  liin: 
with  a  prophetic  vision  of  those  wliich 
I   may,   without  undue  'pnmsmpthaa^ 
hope  for,  as  not  beyond  the  rsacb  o€ 
human  ambition  and  attainment.    And 
I  am  the  rather  induced  to  this  from 
the  fact  that  my  name  has  been  un- 
accountably dropped  from  Uie  last  tii- 
ennial  cataJogue  of  oar  b^ved  Aimui 
Mater.   Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  TAHnigmg  any  of 
those  honorarjr  adjuncts  (with  a  oocn- 
plete  list  of  wmch  I  took  care  to  famish 
the  proper  persons  nearly  a  year  before- 
hand), or  whether  it  had  its  origin  in 
any  more  culpable  motives,  I  forbear 
to  consider  in  this  place,  the  maito- 
being  in  course  of  painful  inyeetigatio&. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  I  felt  the 
omission  the  more  keenly,  as  I  bad,  in 
expectation  of  the  new  catalogue,  en- 
riched the  library  of  the  Jaalam  Atbe- 
neum  with  the  old  one  then  in  my 
possession,  by  which  means  It  has  come 
about  that  my  children  will  be  deprived 
of  a  never-wearying  winter-erening's 
amusement  in  lookiog  oat  the  name  of 
their  parent  in  that  distinguished  roO. 
Those  harmless  innocents  Bad  at  least 
committed  no        but  I  forbear. 


intrusted  my  reflections  and 
versions  on  this  painful  topic  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  my  private  diary,  in- 
tended for  posthumous  publication.  I 
state  this  fact  here,  in  order  that  certain 
nameless  individuals,  who  are,  perhaps, 
overmuch  congratidating  themselves 
upon  my  silence,  may  know  that  a  rod 
is  in  pickle  which  the  vigorons  hand  of 
a  justly  incensed  posterity  will  apply 
to  their  memories. 
The  careful  reader  will  note  that,  in 
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e  Hst  vhich  I  have  prepared,  I  hare 
ciaded  the  namei  of  seTeral  Ciaatlan- 
:  ■DciaiieB  to  which  a  place  is  not 
itBaaonly  aangned  in  procesnons  of 
ia  natoreu  I  have  Teatored  to  do  this, 
»t  only  to  enoonrage  native  ambition 
ad  geniasy  bat  also  because  I  have 
^^rcr  been  able  to  perceive  in  what 
my  iliaf  ffii*iT  (onleoB  we  aappoee  them 

the  etid  of  a  lever)  could  increase 
ke  wciglkt  of  learned  bodies.  As  far 
)  I  bftve  been  able  to  extend  my  re- 
hTcbea  Among  snch  stuffed  specimens 
>  occaaiofially  reach  America,  I  have 
Liroveced  no  generic  difference  between 
i«>  antipodal  J^o^mm  JajN^nteiifii  and 
ifi  F.  ^iBScricaaam  sufficient! v  common 
t  oar  own  immediate  neignborhood. 
>t,  with  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
•palar  belief  that  cSstinctions  of  this 
•rt  are  enhanced  in  value  by  every 
ikiitiooal  mile  they  travel,  I  have 
itermixed  the  names  of  some  tolerably 
^«taat  literary  and  other  associations 
lith  tbeiesi. 

I  add  here,  also,  an  advertisement, 
rhich,  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily 
ladesetood  by  those  persons  especially 
nterested  therein,  I  have  written  in 
hat  curtailed  and  otherwise  maltreated 
rnnine  L*ttn,  to  the  writing  and  reading 
A  « hich  they  are  accustomed. 

On vn.  pm  TOT.  Obb.  Txbbab. 
Catalog.  Acadbm.  Edd. 

Mtnini,  gent,  diplom.  ab  inclytiss. 
i^ad.  vest,  orans,  vir.  honorand.  opero- 
MSi.,  at  soL  at  aciat.  quant,  glor.  nom. 
mean  (dipl.  fort,  concess.)  cataL  vest, 
fcempu  Tatar.  afier.t  ilL  subjec.,  addit. 


omnib.   Utul.  honorar.  qu.  adh.   non 
tant.  opt.  quam  probab.  put. 
*«*  Ittt.  ViytM.  disHnx.  td  Preu.  3. 
NaL  Jaai. 


HOMBRUa  WILBUR,  Hr.,  Episc. 
Jaalam,  8.  T.  D.  1860,  et  Yal.  1849,  et 
Neo-Cns.  et  Brun.  et  Qulielm.  1862,  et 
Qui.  et  Mar.  et  Bowd.  et  Georgiop.  et 
Viridimont.    et  Columb.    Nov.    £bor. 

1863,  et  Amherst,  et  Watervill.  et  S. 
JarUth.  Hib.  et  S.  Mar.  et  S.  Joseph, 
et  8.  And.  8oot.  1864,  et  Nashvill.  et 
Dart,  et  Dickins  et  Concord,  et  Wash. 
et  Columbian,  e^  Chariest,  et  Jeff,  et 
Dubl.  et  Ozon.  et  OanUb.  et  C»t.  1866, 
P.  U.  N.  C.  H.  et  J.  U.  D.  Qott.  et 
Osnab.  et  Heidelb.  1800,  et  Acad.  Bobb 
U8.  Berolin.  8oc.,  et  88.  RR.  Lugd. 
Bat.  et  Patav.  et  Lond.  et  Edinb.  et 
Ins.  Feejee.  et  Null.  Terr,  et  Pekin.  8oc. 
Hon.  et  8.  H.  8.  et  8.  P.  A.  et  A.  A.  8. 
et  8.  Humb.  Univ.  et  8.  Omn.  Rer. 
Quarund.  q.  Aliar.  Promov.  Passama- 
quod,  et  H  P.  C.  et  L  O.  H.  et  A.  A. 
♦.  et  II.  K.  P.  et  ♦.  B.  K.  et  Peucin.  et 
Erosoph.  et  Philadelph.  et  Frat.  in 
Unit,  et  z.  T.  et  8.  Archnolog.  Athen. 
et  Acad.  8cient.  et  Lit.  Panorm.  et  88. 
R.  H.  Matrit.  et  Beeloochist.  et  Caffrar. 
et  Oaribb.  et  M.  8.  Reg.  Paris,  et  8.  Am. 
Antiserv.  8oc  Hon.  et  P.  D.  Qott.  et 
LL.  D.  1852,  et  D.  C.  L.  et  Mus.  Doc. 
Ozon.  1860,  et  M.  M.  8.  8.  et  M.  D. 

1864,  et  Med.  Fac.  Univ.  Harv.  8oc.  et 
8.  pro  Convers.  PoIIywog.  8oc.  Hon.  et 
HiggL  Piffgl.  et  LL.  B.  1853,  et  8.  pro 
Christianiz.  Moschet  Soc.  et  88.  Ante- 
Diluv.  ubiq.  Gent  8oc  Hon.  et  Gvit. 
Cleric.  Jaalam.  et  8.  pro  Diffus.  Qeoeral. 
Tenebr.  8eoret.  Corr. 


INTRODUCTION 


WHS3r,  aoore  than  three  years  ago,  my 
ulented  young  parishioner,  Mr.  Biglow, 
«.ame  to  me  and  submitted  to  my  anim- 
viversioiia  the  first  of  his  poems  which 
he  intaoded  to  conunit  to  the  more 
basardooa  trial  of  a  city  newspaper,  it 
never  so  moeh  as  entered  my  miagina- 


tion  to  conceive  that  his  productions 
would  ever  be  gathered  into  a  fair 
volume,  and  ushered  into  the  august 
presence  of  the  reading  public  b^  my- 
self.  8o  little  are  we  short-sighted 
mortals  able  to  predict  the  event  I  I 
confess  that  there  is  to  me  a  quite  new 
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Mfctiafaotioa  in  being  aB80ciaied  (though 
onl^  as  sleeping  partner)  in  a  book 
whioh  can  stand  by  itself  in  an  inde- 

f  indent  unity  on  the  shelves  of  libraries. 
6r  there  is  always  this  drawback  firom 
the  pleasure  of  printing  a  sermon,  that, 
whereas  the  aueasy  stomach  of  this 
generation  wiu  not  bear  a  disoourse 
long  enough  to  make  a  separate  volume, 
those  religious  and  godly-minded  chil* 
dren  (those  Samuels,  if  I  may  call  them 
so)  of  the  brain  must  at  first  lie  buried 
in  an  undistinguiBhed  heap,  and  then 
get  such  resurrection  as  is  Tonchsafed 
to  them,  mummy-wrapped  witii  a  score 
of  others  in  a  cheap  bmding,  with  no 
other  mark  of  distinction  than  the  word 
*  Mitcettaneoua '  printed  upon  tiie  back. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  any  credit 
for  the  quite  unexpected  popularity 
which  I  am  pleased  to  find  these  bucolic 
strains  have  attained  unto.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  am  measurably  free  from  the 
itch  of  vanity ;  yet  I  mav  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  was  not  backward  to 
recognize  in  them  a  certain  wild,  puck- 
ery,  acidulous  (sometimes  even  verging 
toward  that  point  which,  in  our  rustic 
phrase^  is  termed  sftii<-eye)  flavour,  not 
wholly  onpleasinff,  nor  unwholesome, 
to  palates  cloyed  with  the  sugariness 
of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  some  touches  of  my  own, 
here  and  theie,  may  have  led  to  their 
wider  aocepUvnce,  albeit  solely  from 
my  largw  experience  of  literature  and 
authoruiip.^ 

I  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  discourage 
Mr.  Biglow*s  attempts,  as  knowing  that 
the  desire  to  poetize  is  one  of  the  dis- 
eases naturally  incident  to  adolescence, 
whush,  if  the  fitting  remedies  be  not  at 
once  and  with  a  bold  hand  applied, 
may  become  chronic,  and  render  one, 
who  might  else  have  become  in  due 
time  an  ornament  of  the  social  circle, 
a  painful  object  even  to  nearest  friends 
and  relatives.  But  thinking,  on  a 
further  experience,  that  there  was  a 
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germ  of  promise  in  him  which  req 
only  culture  and  the  pulling  up  of 
firom  around  it,  I  thought  it  best 
before  him  the  acknowledged  exam; 
of  English  composition  in  verse, 
leave  the  rest  to  natural  emula 
With  this  view,  I  aooordingly  lent 
some  volumes  of  Pope  andGoli 
to  the  assiduous  study  of  which 
promised  to  devote  his  evenii^gs. 
long  afterward,  he  brought  me 
verses  written  upon  that  model,  a 
men  of  whioh  I  subjoin,  having  cha 
some  phrases  of  less  el^ancy,  and 
rhymes  objectionable  to  the  onltira 
ear.  The  poem  consisted  of  chil^ 
reminiscences,  and  the  sketches 
follow  will  not  seem  destitute  of 
to  those  whose  fortonate  ed 
began  in  a  country  village.  And,  finA 
let  us  hang  up  his  char^)al  portrut  cl 
the  school-dame. 

'  Propped  on  the  marsh,  a  dwelling  fwv, 

1  see 
The  humble  school-house  of  my  A,  B,  C, 
Where  weQ-drilled  urchins,  each  bebrnd  bii 

tire, 
Waited  m  ranks  the  wished  commaod  t<> 

fireu 
Then  all  together,  when  the  signal  ctme, 
Dischoiged  their  a-b  ab$  against  the  daioe- 
Daughter  of  Danau.^  who  could  daily  pour 
In  treacherous  pipkms  her  Pierian  stixf. 
She,  mid  the  voUeyed  learning  finn  tad 

calm,  9 

Patted  the  f urlou^ed  ferule  on  her  pdir, 
And,  to  our  wonder,  could  divine  at  ooc« 
Who  flashed  the  pan,  and  who  was  dov&- 

ri^t  dunce. 

'  There  young  Devotion  learned  Co  cfimb 

with  ease 
The  snarly  limbs  of  Scripture  faroily4r«e^ 
And  be  was  most  commended  and  admind 
Who  soonest  to  the  topmost  twig  pef- 

spired. ; 
Each  name  was  called  as  many  nrious 

ways 
As  pleaiBed  the  reader's  ear  on  differst 

days. 
So  that  the  weather,  or  the  ferule's  sting*, 
Colds  in  the  bead,  or  fifty  other  things, 

■ 

*  The  reader  curious  in  such  matters  may  refer  (if  he  can  find  them)  to  *  A  sennoo 
preached  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Dark  Day,'  '  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,' 
'  A  Discourse  on  the  Late  Eclipse,'  '  Dorcas,  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Madam  Submit  Tidd,  Relict  of  the  late  Experience  Tidd,  Esq.,'  3tc.,  &c. 
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tbe  belplflM  Hebrew  thrice 

21 

To  ^ttarml  Peqooi  or  reeounding  Greek, 
Tbe   Tibrani  eoeeoi  skipping  here  and 


.^wt  as  it  pleased  iDTention  or  despair ; 
No  contfCTTersial  Hebraist  was  the  Dame ; 
^itli  or  witboai  tbe  points  pleased  her 

tbe  same; 
U  mur  tm  found  a  name  too  tough, 
Axid  loosed  at  her,  pride  furnished  skill 

ber  laiyiu  for  tbe  desperate 


Aad  doared  tbe  fiTe-barred  syllables  at 
mspringm  30 

Ah,  dor  old  times !  there  once  it  was  ro j 

on  a  stool,  to  wear  the  long-eared 

FromDooka  degraded,  there  I  sat  at  ease, 
A  droaa,  tbe  enTy  of  compulsory  bees ; 
Bewewie  of  merit,  too,  full  many  a  time. 
Each  with  its  woodcut  and  its  moral 


half-dollars  hung  on  ribbons 


About  nr  oedc — to  be  restored^  next  day, 
ed  oome, 


I  earned  iMMne,  rewards  as  shining  then 
Aa  thoas  which  deck  the  lifelong  pains  of 
neo,  40 

Sforw  eolid  than  tbe  ndemaoded  praise 
With  whkfa  tbe  trarid  beribbons  later  days. 

*Ah,dnr  old  timesl  how  brightly  ye  le- 
tuml 
How^  fobbed  afresh,  your  phosphor  traces 

The  feasble  sdMolward  throu^  dewspark- 


t  turned  Cinderella  steeds; 
Tbe  impronyta  pinbent  hook,  the  deep 


O'er  the  cfaanoe-cu>tured  minnow's  inch- 
looceone;  48 

The  pocmsto,  plethoric  with  marbles  round, 
Thei  atm  a  qMoe  for  ban  and  pegtop  found, 
5ar  aatiala  yet,  oould  manage  to  con6ne 
HosooebeBtoatR,  ihgroot,  and  tbe  kite's 
'  twine, 


with  some  dog,  whose  most  be- 
-•     taa 


dripping  toneue  and  eager  ears  belied 
aasiiinid  indifference  of  canine  pride ; 
The  eaper  homewaid,  shortened  if  the  cart 
)i  neighbor  Pomeioy,  trundlii^  from  the 

60 


Overtook  me,— then,  translated  to  the  seat 
I  praised  the  steed,  how  stanch  he  was 

and  fleet, 
While  the  bluff  farmer,  with  superior  ffrin. 
Explained  where  horses  shoula  be  thick, 

where  thin. 
And  warned  me  (joke  he  always  had  in 

store) 
To  shun  a  beast  that  four  white  stockings 

wore* 
What  a  fine  natural  courtesy  was  his ! 
His  nod  was  pleasure,  and  his  full  bow 

bliss; 
How  did  his  well-thumbed  hat^  with  ardor 
rapt,  69 

Its  cunre  decorous  to  each  rank  adapt ! 
How  did  it  graduate  with  a  courtly  ease 
The  whole  long  scale  of  social  differences. 
Yet  so  gaTe  each  his  measure  running  o'er, 
None  thought  his  own  was  less,  his  neigh- 
bor's more ; 
The  squire  was  flattered,  and  the  pauper 

knew 
Old  times  acknowledged  'neath  the  thread- 
bare blue  1 
Dropped  at  the  comer  of  the  embowered 

lane, 
Whistling  I  wade  the  kneenieep  leaves 
again,  78 

While  eager  Aii^us,  who  has  missed  all  day 
The  sharer  of  bis  condescending  play. 
Comes  letting  onward  with  a  bark  elate 
And  boisterous  tul  to  greet  me  at  the  gate; 
That  I  was  true  in  absence  to  our  love 
Let  tbe  thick  dog's-ears  in  my  primer 
prove.' 

I  add  only  one  farther  eztrAct^  which 
will  pooacao  a  melencboly  interest  to 
aU  Buoh  aa  baTc  endeaTored  to  glean 
the  materials  of  revolutionary  historv 
from  the  lino  of  aged  peraona,  who  took 
a  part  in  tae  actnial  making  of  it,  and, 
finding  the  manufactare  profitable,  con« 
tinned  the  snpply  in  an  adequate  pro- 
portion to  the  demand. 

'  Okl  Joe  is  gone,  who  saw  hot  Percy  goad 
His  slow  artitteiy  up  the  Concord  road, 
A  tale  which  grew  in  wonder,  year  by  year. 
As,  every  time  he  told  it,  Joe  drew  near 
To  the  main  fight,  till,  faded  and  grown 

Theoriginal  scene  to  bokler  tints  gave  way ! 
Then   Joe  had   heard   the  foe's  scared 

double-quick 
Beat  on  stove  drum  with  one  uncaptured 

stick. 
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And,  ere  deikth  came  the  leagtbeolng  tale 
to  lop, 

Himself  fiad  fired,  and  seen  a  red-ooat 
drop :  lo 

Had  Joe  U7ed  long  enough,  that  scramb- 
ling fight 

Had  squared  more  nearly  with  his  sense 
of  right. 

And  ranquished  Percy,  to  complete  the< 
tale. 

Had  hammered  stone  for  life  in  Concord 

I  do  not  know  that  the  foregoing 
extracts  ought  not  to  be  oalled  my  own 
rather  than  Mr.  Biglow*8,  as,  indeed, 
he  maintained  stoutly  that  my  file  had 
left  nothing  of  his  in  them.  I  shoold 
not,  perhaps,  have  felt  entitled  to  take 
80  great  liberties  with  them,  had  I  not 
more  than  suspeoted  an  hereditary  rein 
,of  poetry  in  myself,  a  rery  near  an- 
cestor haying  written  a  Latin  poem  in 
the  Harrard  OraiukUio  on  the  accession 
of  Georse  the  Third.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  whether  not  satisfied  with  such 
limited  approbation  as  I  could  con- 
scientioosly  bestow,  or  from  a  sense  of 
oatural  inaptitude,  certain  it  is  that  my 
young  friend  oould  never  be  induced  to 
amr  further  essays  in  this  kind.  He 
affirmed  that  it  was  to  him  like  writing 
in  a  foreign  tongue, — ^that  Mr.  Po]^*s 
versification  was  like  the  resular  ticking 
of  one  of  Willard*s  clocks,  in  which  one 
oould  fancy,  after  long  listening,  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  rhythm  or  tune,  but  which 
yet  was  only  a  poverty-stricken  tick, 
tick,  after  all, — and  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  sweet-water  on  a  trellis  growing 
so  fairly,  or  in  forms  so  pleasing  .to  his 
eye,  as  a  fox-grape  over  a  scrub^oak  in 
a  swam^  He  added  I  know  not  what, 
to  the  effect  that  the  sweet- water  would 
only  be  the  more  disfigured  by  having 
its  leaves  starched  and  ironed  out,  and 
that  Pegasus  (so  he  called  him)  hardly 
looked  right  with  his  mane  and  tail  in 
curl-papers.  These  and  other  such 
opinions  I  did  not  long  strive  to  eradi- 
cate, attributing  them  rather  to  a  de- 
fective education  and  senses  untuned 
by  too  long  familiarity  with  purely 
natural  objects,  than  to  a  perverted 
moral  sense.    I  was  the  more  inclined 


to  this  leniency  since  sufllioiei&t  evideoi 
was  not  to  seek,  that  hie 
wanting  as  the^  certainly 
polish  and  pomt,  had  somehow  take 
hold  of  the  public  ear  in  a  marpnaa 
manner.  So,  only  setting  him  right  a 
to  the  quantity  of  the  proper  nam 
Pesasus,  I  left  him  to  follow  the  ben 
of  his  natural  genius. 

Yet  oould  I  not  surrender  htm  wkoU; 
to  the  tutelage  of  the  pagan  (which 
literally  interpreted,  signifies  viila|re 
muse  without  yet  a  further  effort  fci 
his  conversion,  and  to  this  end  I  rf 
solved  that  whatever  of  poetic  fire  yei 
burned  in  myself,  aided  by  the  assidootu 
bellows  of  correct  models,  shoold  be  put 
in  re(}uisition.  Accordingly,  when  my 
ingemous  young  parishioner  brought  to 
my  study  a  copy  of  verses  which  b* 
had  written  touching  the  aoqniaitioo  of 
territory  resulting  from  the  Mezicaa 
war,  and  the  folly  of  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  or  freedom  to  the  adjo- 
dioation  of  chance,  I  did  myself  indite 
a  short  fable  or  apologue  after  tba 
manner  of  Gay  and  Prior,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  see  how  easily  even  socb 
subjects  as  he  treated  of  were  capable 
of  a  more  refined  style  and  more  elegaot 
expression.  Mr.  Biglow*s  ptodoctioQ 
was  as  follows  : — 

THE  TWO  GUNNERS 

▲  PABLB 

Two  fellers,  Isrel  named  and  Joe, 
One  Sundy  mornin'  'greed  to  go 
Agunnin'  soon'z  the  bells  wos  done 
And  meetin'  finallv  begun, 
So'st  no  one  would  n't  be  about 
Ther  Sabbath-hreakin'  to  spy  out 

Joe  did  n't  want  to  go  a  mite ; 

He  felt  es  though  't  wamt  skeerasly  right. 

But.  when  his  doubts  he  went  to  tftak  oa. 

Isrel  he  up  and  called  him  Desomi,        to 

An'  kep'  apokin'  fun  like  sin 

An'  then  arubbin'  on  it  in, 

Till  Joe,  less  sheered  o'  doin'  wrong 

Than  bein'  laughed  at,  went  akmg. 

Past  noontime  they  went  trsmpio'  round 
An'  nary  thing  to  pop  at  found. 
Till,  fairly  tir«i  o'  their  spree, 
They  leaned  their  guns  agin  a  tm^ 
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«  Umy  WQS  wtUn*  down 
their  noonin',  Joo  looked  roun' 
(aeraii  loU  in  a  pood 

1  mor'n  twenty  rod  beyond), 
Ihet  on  tbe  water  eot 
•vaitin'  to  be  sboL 

lae  ops  and  grabs  bis  gun ; 

*  By  ginger,  bere  's  eome  fun ! ' 
H  fire^'  aes  Joe,  *  it  aint  no  use, 
's  Deaeon  Pel^s  lame  wil'-goose ' : 
ymiM.  larel,  *  I  dan*t  care  a  cent, 
I  ^*«  whted  an' Illlet  ber  went ' ;  30 

/^■■^  /went  qoeen's-arm,  ole  gander  flopped 
iltm  wiags  a  spdl,  an'  quorked,  an'  dropped. 

r^»  loa, '  I  would  n't  ba*  been  hired 
At  thai  poor  criUer  to  ha*  fired, 
But  senea  it  'a  dean  gin  up  the  ghost, 
We-U  her  the  tallest  kind  o'  roast; 
I  cvaeas  our  waMtbandslI  be  tagbt 
'Foce  it  eomes  tan  o'clock  tenught' 

*  I  wont  agree  to  no  such  bender,' 
larel;  *  keep  it  teU  it 's  tender ;        40 

tt  vuth  a  snap  afore  it 's  ripe.' 
Ses  Joe^  *  I  'd  jest  es  Utss  eat  tnpe ; 
Vou  air  a  buster  ter  suppose 
I  'd  cat  what  makes  me  nol'  my  nose ! ' 

So  Ibey  donated  to  an'  fio 
-no  onninMsrei  sea  to  Joe, 

*  Dsot  We  stay  here  an'  play  the  fool, 
Li* 's  wait  on  both  on  us  git  cool. 
Jest  for  aday  or  two  le'shide  it 

An*  Ikao  toas  np  an'  so  decide  \V  50 

*  Acned ! '  aaa  Am,  an'  so  thof  did, 
An' tlia  ole  goose  wus  safely  hid. 

?Cow  H  was  the  hottest  kind  o*  weather, 
An'  whan  at  last  they  come  together. 
It  did  n*l  tiffnij  which  won, 
Fer  all  Iba  misrtiief  bed  been  done': 
Tbe  fooaa  wus  there,  but,  fer  his  soul, 
Joe  woQid  nt  ha' tetcbed  it  with  a  pole ; 
Hot  larsi  kind  o'  liked  tbe  smeU  on  't 
An'  naads  kit  dinner  Tory  weO  on  't.        60 

bumble   attempt   was   in 

mud  form  following,  and  I  print 

it  hera*  I  anoerely  tmsi,  ont  of  no  yain- 

glorr,  bat  solely  witb  the  hope  of  doing 

good. 

LEAVING  THE  MATTER  OPEN 

A  TAUI 
BT  KaaB  WILBUB,  A.  M. 

Two  biolbofa  onea,  an  ilUnatcfaed  pair. 
Together  dwelt  (no  matter  where). 
To  whom  an  Undo  Sam,  or  some  one. 
Bad  lafl  a  house  and  farm  in  common. 


My  own 


The  two  in  principles  and  habits 
Were  different  as  rats  from  rabbits ; 
Stout  Fanner  North,  with  frugal  care. 
Laid  up  jirovision  for  bis  heir. 
Not  scorning  with  hard  sun-browned  hands 
To  scrape  acquaintance  with  bis  lands : 
WhateTer  thing  he  bad  to  do  11 

He  did.  and  made  it  pay  bim,  too ; 
He  sola  his  waste  stone  by  the  pound, 
His  drains  made  water-wheels  spin  round. 
His  ice  in  summer-time  be  sold. 
His  wood  brouffht  profit  when  't  was  oold» 
He  dug  and  dtfTed  from  mom  till  ni^t, 
Strove  to  make  profit  square  with  right. 
Lived  on  his  means,  cut  no  great  dash, 
An^  paid  his  debts  in  honest  cash.  20 

On  tother  hand,  bis  brother  Soutb 
Lived  very  much  from  band  to  mouth. 
Played  gentleman,  nursed  dainty  bands, 
Bonowed  North's  money  on  his  lands. 
And  cuUed  bis  morals  and  his  graces 
From    cock-pits,    bar-rooms,    fights,    and 

races; 
His  sole  work  in  tbe  farmine  line  ^ 

Was  keeping  droves  of  long-legged  swine. 
Which  brought  great  bothers  and  expenses 
To  North  in  kwking  after  fences,  ^ 

And,  when  they  happened  to  break  through* 
Cost  him  both  time  and  temper  too, 
For  Soutb  insisted  it  was  plain 
He  ousbt  to  drive  them  home  asain, 
And  North  consented  to  the  work 
Because  be  loved  to  buy  cheap  pork. 

Meanwhile,  South's  swine  increasing  fast* 

His  farm  became  too  small  at  last ; 

So,  having  thought  tbe  matter  over, 

And  feeling  boimd  to  live  in  clover         40 

And  never  pay  the  clover's  worth, 

He  said  one  <lay  to  brother  North  :• 

'  Our  families  are  both  increasing. 
And,  though  we  labour  without  ceasing. 
Our  produce  soon  will  be  too  scant 
To  keep  our  children  out  of  want  j 
Tbey  who  wish  fortune  to  be  Issting 
Must  be  both  prudent  and  forecasting ; 
We  soon  shall  need  more  land  ;  a  lot 
I  know,  that  cheaply  can  be  bo't ;  50 

You  lend  tbe  cash.  Ill  buy  tbe  acres, 
And  we  '11  be  equally  partakers.' 

Poor  North,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  bkiod 
Gave  him  a  hankering  after  mud. 
Wavered  a  moment^  then  consented. 
And,  when  the  cash  was  paid,  repented ; 
To  make  the  new  land  worth  a  |Mn, 
Thought  he,  it  must  be  all  fenced  in. 
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For,  if  South's  swine  once  get  the  run  on  't 
No  kind  of  farming  can  be  done  on 't ; 
If  that  don't  suit  we  other  side,  6z 

T  is  best  we  instantly  divide. 

But  somehow  South  could  ne'er  incline 
This  way  or  that  to  run  the  line, 
And  always  found  some  new  pretence 
'Gainst  setting  the  division  fence ; 
At  last  he  said  : — 

'  For  peace's  sake, 
Liberal  concessions  I  will  make ; 
Though  I  believe,  upon  my  soul, 
I've  a  lust  title  to  toe  whole.  70 

I'll  make  an  offer  which  I  call 
Gen'rous, — well  have  no  fence  at  all ; 
Then  both  of  us,  whene'er  we  choose, 
Can  take  what  part  we  want  to  use ; 
If  you  should  chance  to  need  it  first. 
Pick  you  the  best,  I'll  take  the  worst' 

'  Agreed  ! '  cried  North ;  thought  he,  This 

fall 
With  wheat  and  rve  I'll  sow  it  all ; 
In  that  way  I  shaU  get  the  start,  79 

And  South  may  whistle  for  his  part. 
So  thought,  so  done,  the  field  was  sown, 
And.  winter  having  come  and  gone. 
Sly  North  walked  blithelv  forth  to  spy. 
The  progress  of  his  wheat  and  rye ; 
Heavens,  what  a  si^t !  his  brotner's  swine 
Had  asked  themselves  all  out  to  dine ; 
Such  grunting,  munching,  rooting,  shoving, 
The  soil  seemed  all  alive  and  moving, 
As  for  his  grain,  such  work  they'd  made 

on't. 
He  could  n't  spy  a  single  blade  on  't. 

Off  in  a  rage  he  rushed  to  South.  91 

*My  wheat  and  rye'— grief  choked  his 

mouth; 
*Pray  don't  mind  me,'  said  South,  'but 

plant 
All  of  the  new  land  that  you  want ' ; 

*  Yes,  but  your  hogs,'  cried  North ; 

*  The  grain 
Won't  hurt  them,'  answered  South  again'; 

*  But  they  destroy  my  crop ' ; 

•  No  doubt ; 
'T  is  fortunate  you  've  found  it  out ; 
Misfortunes  teach,  and  only  they. 
You  must  not  sow  it  in  their  wav ' ; 
'  Nay,  you,'  says  North,  *  must  keep  them 
'out ' ;  loi 

'  Did  I  create  them  with  a  snout  ? ' 
Asked  South  demurely ;  '  as  agreed. 
The  land  is  open  to  your  seed, 
And  would  you  faiii  prevent  my  pigs 
From  running  there  their  harralos  rigs  ? 


God  knows  I  view  this  compromise 
With  not  the  most  approving  eyes  ; 
I  gave  up  my  unquestioned  rimts 
For  sake  of  quiet  days  and  nights ; 
I  offered  then,  you  know  't  is  true. 
To  cut  the  piece  of  land  in  two.' 
*  Then  cut  it  now,'  growls  North ; 

Your  heat,'  says  South, '  't  is  now  too 
I  offered  you  the  rocky  comer. 
But  you,  of  your  own  good  the 
Refused  to  take  it ;  I  am  sorry ; 
No  doubt  you  mi^ht  have  found  a 
Perhaps  a  gold-mme,  for  aught  I  ki 
Contaming  heaps  of  native  roino ; 
You  can't  expect  me  to  resign 
My  rights ' — 


ix: 


^f 


*  But  where,'  quoth  North, ' 
*  Your  rights,'  says  totber,  *  weU»  tb*ft  *. 

funny, 
/  bought  the  land  ' — 

'  /  paid  the  moucf  ' ; 
'  That,'  answered  South,  ^is  from  Qm  povci^ 
The  ownership,  vou  11  grant,  is  joint ; 
I'm  sure  my  only  hope  and  tiusi  is 
Not  law  so  much  as  abstract  justica. 
Though,  you  remember,  't  was  agread 
That  so  and  so — consult  the  deed ;  xjo 

Objections  now  are  out  of  date. 
They  might  have  answered  once,  bai  Fate 
Quashes  them  at  the  point  we  'va  «>i  lo  ; 
Obtta  fointipiiSf  that^s  my  moUo.^ 
So  saving,  South  began  to  whistle 
And  looked  as  obstinate  as  gristle, 
While  North  went  homewanl,  each  Iitowti 

paw 
Clenched  like  a  knot  of  natural  law. 
And  all  the  while,  in  either  ear,  159 

Heard  something  clicking  wondrout  dear.' 

To  turn  now  to  other  matterB,  there 
are  two  things  upon  which  it  would 
seem  fitting  U>  duate  somewhat  more 
largely  in  this  plaoe, — the  Yankee 
character  and  the  Yankee  dialects  And, 
first,  of  the  Yankee  character,  which 
has  wanted  neither  open  malignera,  nor 
even  more  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
persons  of  those  unskilful  paintera  who 
have  given  to  it  that  hardness,  sknga« 
larity,  and  want  of  proper  perspectiw, 
which,  in  truth,  belonf^  not  to  their 
Bubject,  but  to  their  own  niggard  and 
unskilful  pencU. 

New  England  was  not  so  much  the 
colony  of  a  mother  oonntrv,  as  a  Hanr 
driven  forth  into  the  wilncimn—     The 
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Lie  •elt'Cziled  band  which  came  hither 
16t20  came,  not  to  seek  gold,  bat  to 
iizKi  a  donocraeT.  Thev  came  that 
vy  ml^t  have  tbe  priTuege  to  work 
•i  prmj,  to  nt  upon  hard  benoheB  and 
ten  to  Dainfol  preachers  as  lon^  as 
»y  vooid*  jea,  eren  onto  thir^- 
Teatliljy  if  the  spirit  so  willed  it. 
ad  aiirely»  if  the  Greek  might  boast 
4  TbermopjUB,  ^ere  three  hundred 
m  fell  in  resisting  the  Persian,  we 
\%y  'Well  be  proad  of  our  Plymouth 
^jrk,  where  a  handful  of  men,  women, 
xl  chikiren  not  merely  faced,  but  van- 
ot^hed,  winter,  famine,  the  wilderness, 
ad  the  yet  more  inTincible  tiorffe  that 
rw  them  back  to  the  green  island  far 
vmy.  These  foond  no  lotos  growing 
poa  the  enriy  shore,  the  taste  of  whicfi 
'>ald  make  them  forget  their  little 
latiTe  Ithaca ;  nor  were  they  so  want- 
ag  to  themselrea  in  faith  as  to  bom 
Mr  ahinw  hot  oonld  see  the  fair  west- 
rind  belly  the  homeward  sail,  and  then 
urn  nnrepining  to  grapple  with  the 
'arihle  Unluown. 

As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these 
:;ardy  exodists  had  to  fortress  them- 
elrea  aosinst,  ^  it  is  little  wonder  if 
toat  traditkmal  feud  is  long  in  wearing 
MX  of  the  stock.  The  wounds  of  the 
'^i  wmrfare  were  long  a-healing,  and  an 
east- wind  of  hard  times  puts  a  new  ache 
b  every  one  of  them.  Thrift  was  the 
firrt  leseon  in  their  horn-book,  pointed 
oat,  letter  after  letter,  by  the  lean  finger 
nf  the  hard  schoolmaster.  Necessity. 
Knther  were  those  plump,  rosy-gilled 
KngHwhmen  that  came  mther,  tot  a 
biri-Cseed,  atrabilioas,  earnest-eyed 
nee,  still  from  long  wrestling  with  the 
Wd  in  prayer,  and  who  had  taught 
SaUn  to  dread  the  new  Puritan  hug. 
Add  two  hundred  years*  influence  of 
•41,  dimate,  and  exposure,  with  its 
pfrfiry  result  of  idiosyncrasies,  and 
v«  hare  the  present  Yankee,  full  of 
expedienta,  half-master  of  all  trades, 
iareatiye  m  all  bat  the  beautiful,  full 
f{  ihifti,  not  yet  capable  of  comfort, 
•fined  at  all  points  against  the  old 
facmy  Hoqger,  loqganimous,  good  at 

pitching  not  so  carml  for  what  is  best 


as  for  what  will  do,  with  a  clasp  to  his 
purse  and  a  button  to  his  pocket,  not 
skilled  to  build  against  Time,  as  in  old 
countries,  but  against  sore-pressing 
Need,  accustomed  to  move  the  world 
with  no  vov  arfltf  but  his  own  two  feet, 
and  no  leyer  but  lus  own  Ions  forecast. 
A  strange  hyMd,  indeed,  did  circum- 
stance beget,  here  in  the  New  World, 
upon  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  the 
earth  neyer  before  saw  such  mystio- 
practicaliflm,suoh  niggard-geniality  ,such 
calculating-fanaticism,  such  cast-iron- 
enthusiasm,  such  sour-faoed-humour, 
such  close-fisted-generosity.  This  new 
CfrmnduB  etyriens  will  make  a  liying  out 
of  anything.  He  will  invent  new  trades 
as  wdl  as  tools.  His  brain  is  his  capital, 
and  he  will  get  education  at  all  risks. 
Put  him  on  Juan  Femandea,  and  he 
would  make  a  spelling-book  first,  and 
a  salt-pan  afterward.  In  calum,  /«•- 
serif,  iml,— or  the  other  way  either,— 
it  is  all  one,  so  anythinj^  is  to  be  f ot 
by  it.  Tet,  after  all,  thin,  speculatiTe 
Jonathan  is  more  like  the  Englishman 
of  two  centuries  ago  than  John  Bull 
himself  is.  He  has  lost  somewhat  in 
solidity,  has  become  fluent  and  adapt- 
able, but  more  of  the  original  sroand- 
work  of  character  remains.  He  feels 
more  at  home  with  Fulke  Grerille, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Queries,  Oeorjp 
Herbert,  and  Browne,  than  with  his 
modem  English  cousins.  He  is  nearer 
than  John,  by  at  least  a  hundred  yearSi 
to  Naseby,  Marston  Moor,  WoroestCTy 
and  the  time  when,  if  ever,  there  were 
true  Englishmen.  John  Bull  has  suf- 
fered the  idea  of  the  Invisible  to  be 
very  much  fattened  out  of  him.  Jona- 
than is  conscious  still  that  he  lives  in 
the  world  of  the  Unseen  as  well  as  of 
the  Seen.  To  move  John  you  must 
make  your  fulcrum  of  solid  beef  and 
padding ;  an  abstract  idea  will  do  for 
Jonathan. 

%•  TO  THE  INDULGENT  READER 

Mt  friend,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  having 
been  seised  with  a  dangeroui  fit  of  illnsi, 
before  this  Introduction  nsd  passed  through 
tbe  preM,  and  being  incapacitated  for  aQ 
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literary  exertion,  sent  to  roe  his  notes,  me- 
moranda, ftc.,  and  requested  me  to  fashion 
them  into  some  shape  more  fittins  for  the 
general  ere.  This,  owing  to  the  fragmen- 
tary and  disjointed  state  of  his  manuscripts, 
I  have  felt  wholly  unable  to  do ;  yet,  being 
unwilling  that  the  reader  should  be  deprived 
of  such  parts  of  bis  lucubrations  as  seemed 
more  finished,  and  not  well  discerning  how 
to  segregate  these  from  the  rest,  I  have 
concluded  to  send  them  all  to  the  press 
precisely  as  they  are.  Columbus  Ntb, 
FaiUfr  of  a  Chureh  in  Bungtown  Corner. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Yankee 
dialect.  And,  first,  it  may  be  premised, 
in  a  general  way,  that  any  one  much 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  early  colonists 
need  not  be  told  that  the  far  greater 
share  of  the  words  and  phrases  now 
esteemed  peculiar  to  New  England,  and 
local  there,  were  brought  from  the 
mother  country.  A  person  familiar 
with  the  dialect  of  certain  portions  of 
Massaohnsetts  will  not  fail  to  recognize, 
in  ordinary  discourse,  many  words  now 
noted  in  English  vooabufaries  as  ar- 
chaic, the  greater  part  of  which  were 
in  common  use  about  the  time  of  the 
King  James  translation  of  the  Bible. 
8h{£eBpeare  stands  less  in  need  of  a 
glossary  to  most  New-Englanders  than 
to  many  a  native  of  the  Old  Country. 
Th^  peculiarities  of  our  speech,  how- 
ever, are  rapidly  wearing  out*  As  there 
is  no  oonntry  where  reading  is  so  nni- 
▼ersal  and  newspapers  are  so  multi- 
tudinous, so  no  phrase  remains  long 
looal,  bat  is  transplanted  in  the  mail- 
bags  to  every  remotest  comer  of  the 
land.  Consequently  our  dialect  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  uniformity  than  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

The  English  have  complained  of  us 
for  coining  new  words.  Many  of  those 
so  stigmatized  were  old  ones  by  them 
forgotteii,  and  all  make  now  an  unques- 
tioned part  of  the  currency,  wherever 
English  is  spoken.  Undoubtedly,  we 
haye  a  right  to  make  new  words,  as 
thev  are  needed  by  the  fresh  aspects 
under  which  life  presents  itself  hero  in 
the  New  World ;  and,  indeed,  wherever 
a  langua^  is  alive,  it  grows.  It  might 
be  questioned  whether  we  could  not 


establish  a  stronaer  title  to  the  o 
ship  of  the  En^ish  tonnie   tlian 
mother-islanders    themadveA.       H 
past  all  question,  is  to  be  its  greftt 
and  centre.    And  not  only  is  it  alrea 
spoken  here  by  greater  nmnbera,  b 
with  a  far  higher  popular  &Tcrage 
correctness  than  in  Britain.    The  gn 
writers  of  it,  too,  we  might  csUim 
ours,  were  ownership  to  bo  nettled 
the  number  of  readers  and  kyrers. 

As  regards  the  provineiaUmis  to 
met  wiw  in  this  volume,  I  may 
that  the  reader  will  not  find  one 
is  not  (as  I  believe)  «ther  native 
importeid  with  the  early  settlers, 
one  which  I  have  not,  with  my  o 
ears,  heard  in  familiar  use.  In  1 
metrical  portion  of  the  bookp  I  ha 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  speUix^ 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  m<x 
of  pronunciation.  Let  the  reeder  wl 
deems  me  over-particnlar  rememb 
this  caution  of  Martial :— * 


*QuemreeUat,mnaeU,0    

Sed  male  cum  rteilat,  imeipit  ef$€  ttuu.' 

A  few  farther  explanatory  remarl 
will  not  be  impertinent.  I 

I  shall  barely  lay  down  a  few  geoen 
rules  for  the  reader*s  guidance. 

1.  The  genuine  Tiwkee  never  give 
the  rough  sound  to  the  r  when  he  es 
help  it,  and  often  displays  coasaden^ 
ingenuity  in  avoiding  it  even  befor 
a  vowel. 

2.  He  seldom  sonnds  the  final  ff, 
piece  of  self-denial,  if  we  consider  hi 
partiality  for  nasals.    The  same  of  tb 
final  d,  as  han'  and  stan'  for  hand  uh 
stand, 

3.  TheAinsaehword8astnibt2e,iM«» 
where,  he  omits  altogether. 

4.  In  regard  to  a,  he  shows  boiik 
inconsistency,  sometimes  eiving  a  cIo« 
and  obscure  sound,  as  hev  lor  ^ovf, 
hendy  for  handy,  ez  tat  as,  ikei  for  tk^ 
and  again  giving  it  the  broad  sonwi  n 
has  ixLjalher,  as  hdneoms  for  handto^- 

5.  To  the  sound  ou  he  prefixes  tn  < 
(hard  to  exemplify  otherwise  ^^ 
orally). 
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k  r^ow-  is  Um  winU  ut  eour  disoootant 
f  ««i  ^oriotts  mmina  br  this  sun  o'  Yock, 
^V   »J1  the  deouds  taet  laowered  upun 

eoarbeoose 
'^  tbm  deep  bazznm  o'  the  oshin  buried  ; 
imrv    sir  coor  breows  beound  'itb  ric- 

kibs; 
aims  hung  up  fer  moni- 


Lmoer   slam  alaniiiis  dianged  to  merry 


fc^Kxr  draffle  mardies  to  delighfle  masures. 
.nm-Tiaaeed    war   beth    smeiithed    his 

wrtoUed  f rout, 
la*   Bfeov,  instid  o*  mounUn'  bafebid 


7o  fri^t  the  aoob  o'  fer6e  edverseries, 
n«  capers  nimfy  in  a  lady's  cbtaiber, 
Tm  the  laedTious  pleasin'  ut  a  loot.' 

^'.  An^vn  such  words  as  daughter  and 
^v^Ater,  he  pronoancee  oA. 

1.  To  the  dish  thus  seasoned  add  a 
Irmvl  ttd  lihihKHU 

{Mr.  Wilbur's  notes  here  become  entirely 
fA^scntary. — C.  N.] 

a   Unable  to  procare  a  likeness  of 
Mr.   B^oWt    I   thought   the   curious 
rtftder  mij^t  be  gratified  with  a  sight 
^f  the  editorial  effigies.     And  here  a 
rhoioe  between  two  was  offered, — the 
<>a^  a  profile  (entirely  black)  cut  by 
Diyle,  the  other  a  portrait  painted  by 
a  native  artist  of  much  promise.    The 
£nt  of  these  seemed  wantinff  in  expres- 
■on,  and  in  the  second  a  slight  obliquity 
of  the  Tisnal  organs  has  been  heightened 
( perhaps  from  an  owr-desire  of  force 
oa  the  pari  of  the  artist)  into  too  close 
&o  approach  to  actual  sfniHsmiis.    This 
*^t  diTageaoe  in  my  optical  appa- 
ntos  from  the  ordinary  model — ^how- 
em  I  mMj  have  been  taught  to  regard 
it  in  the  fight  of  a  mercy  rather  than 
^  crosi,  since  it  enabled  me  to  siTe  as 
BQch  of  directoeBB  and  personal  appli- 
ntioD  to  mj  discourses  as  met  the 
^Mts  of  my  oongreoation,  without  risk 
ef  ofieoding  aoT  Et  being  supposed 
^  have  him  or  ber  in  my  eye  (as  the 
*^7uig  is)    seemed  yet  to  Mrs.  Wflbnr 


a  sufficient  objection  to  the  engravinff 
of  the  aforesaid  painting.  We  read  3L 
many  who  either  absolutdy  refused  to 
allow  the  copying  of  thei^  features,  as 
especiaUy  did  Plotinus  and  Agesilaus 
among  the  ancients,  not  to  mention  the 
more  modern  instances  of  Scioppius, 
Palsottus,  Pinellus,  Veloerus,  Gataker, 
and  others,  or  were  indifferent  thereto, 
as  Cromwell. 

iS.  Tet  was  Cesar  desirous  of  con- 
cealing his  baldness.  Per  conini,  my 
Lord  Protector's  carefulness  in  the 
matter  of  his  wart  mi^ht  be  cited. 
Men  generaUv  more  desirous  of  being 
impt^)td  in  their  portraits  than  charac- 
ters. Shall  probably  find  very  nn- 
flattered  likenesses  of  ourselves  in 
Recording  Angel's  gallery. 

7.  Whether  any  of  our  national  peca- 
liarities  may  be  traced  to  our  use  of 
stoves,  as  a  certain  closeness  of  the  lips 
in  pronunciation,  and  a  smothered 
smoulderingnesi  of  disposition  seldom 
roused  to  open  flame  ?  An  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  fire  probabty  conducive 
to  (generosity  and  hospitality  of  souL 
Ancient  Mexicans  usea  stoves,  as  the 
friar  Augustin  Ruis  re^rts,  Hakluyt, 
ni.  468, — but  Popish  priests  not  always 
reliable  authority. 

To-day  picked  my  Isabella  gnpc«. 
Crop  injured  by  attacks  of  rose-bug  in 
the  spring.  Whether  Noah  was  justi- 
fiable in  preserving  this  class  of  insects? 

3.  Concerning  Mr.  Biglow's  pedigree. 
Tolerably  certain  that  there  was  never 
a  poet  among  his  ancestors.  An  ordina- 
tion hvmn  attributed  to  a  maternal 
uncle,  but  perhaps  a  sort  of  production 
not  demanding  the  creative  faculty. 

His  grandfather  a  painter  of  the 
srandiose  of  Bfichael  Angelo  schooL 
Seldom  painted  objects  smaller  than 
houses  or  bsms,  and  these  with  un- 
common expression. 

f.  Of  the  Wilburs  no  complete  pedi- 
gree. The  orest  said  to  be  a  wild  \oar, 
whence,  perhaps,  the  name  (?).  A  con- 
nection with  the  Earls  of  Wilbraham 
(gvosi  wild  boar  ham)  might  be  made 
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oat.    ThiB  Bttflgestioii  worth  loUowiiig 

up.    In  1677,  John  W.  m.  £xpect ^ 

had  isBue,  1.  John,  2.  Haggai,  3.  Expect, 
4.  Rahamah,^5.  I>e0ire. 

*  Hear  lyes  y*  bodye  of  Mrs  Expect  Wilber, 
Y«  creweli  salvages  they  kil'd  her 
Together  w^i>  other  Christian  soles  eleaven, 
October  y«  ix  daye,  1707. 
Y«  stream  of  Jordan  sh'  as  crost  ore 
And  now  expeacts  me  on  ^*  other  shore : 
I  live  in  hope  her  soon  to  join ; 
Her  eartblye  yeeres  were  forty  and  nine.' 
From  Gravestone  in  Pdcussett,  North  Parish, 

This  is  nnqnestionably  the  same  John 
who  afterward  (1711)  married  Tabitha 
Hagg  or  Ragg. 

But  if  this  were  the  ease,  she  seems 
to  have  died  earlv;  for  only  three 
years  after,  namely,  1714,  we  have 
evidence  that  he  married  Winifred, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Tipping. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
substance,  for  we  find  him  in  1696  con- 
veying *one  undivided  eishtieth  part 
of  a  salt-meadow  *  in  Yabbok,  and  he 
commanded  a  sloop  in  1702. 

Those  who  doubt  the  importance  of 
genealogical  studies  ftuU  potiua  qvam 
arffumenio  erudiendi. 

I  trace  him  as  far  as  1723,  and  there 
lose  him.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen 
selectman. 

No  gravestone.  Perhaps  overthrown 
when  now  hearse-house  was  built, 
1802. 


He  was  probably  the 
who  came  from  Bilham 
ciroa  1642. 

This  first  John  was  a 
siderabie  importance,  being 
tioned  with  the  honorable 
in  the  town  records.    Name 
two  l-s. 


of  Jol 


of  oc 


of  J 
apett  ^i 


*  Hear  lyeth  y*  bod  [stone  unhappify  brolo 
Mr.  Ihon  WiUber  [Esq.]  [/  mkAm  '* 

braduU  as  doubtfiiL    To  me  ^ 

dearA 
Ob't  die  [kegibU:  looks  lihs xtdfL}  .  . . 

iii  iprob.  1693.] 

deseaaed  seinte 

A  friend  and  [fath]er  untoe  all  y*  opres^ 
Hee  gave  y*  wicked  familista  noe  reast 
When  Sat  fan  bl]ewe  his  An  tinomiaa  Umu 
Wee  clong  to  [WiUber  as  a  steadf  )aaama9a 
[A]  gaynst  y«  horrid  QuaCkera]  ... 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  thi 
curious  epitaph  is  mutilated.  It  is 
that  the  saorilegious  Britiah  mA 
made  a  target  of  this  stone  dozing  Uu 
war  of  Independence.  How  odious  so 
animosity  which  pauses  not  at  tha 
grave  I  How  brutal  that  which  spam 
not  the  monuments  of  authentic  his- 
tory I  This  is  not  improbably  firoffl  Uk 
pen  of  Rev.  Moody  Pyraan,  who  u 
mentioned  by  Hubbard  as  having  ben 
noted  for  a  silver  vein  of  poetry.  B 
his  papers  be  still  extant^  a  oopy  migbt 
possibly  be  recovered. 
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No.  L 
A  LETTER 


i  » 


L  BIQLOW  OF  JAALAM 
JOSEPH  T.  BUCKING- 
BDIIOB     or     TBS     BOSTON 
IHCL06INO    A    FOBM   OF 
lis  SOB*  MB.  BOSBA  BIOLOW. 


Jatlbm,  jane  1846. 

EoDTTBB : — Our  Hoaea  wax 
rn  to  BotUm  last  week,  and  he  see 

8ar]iiiit  a  etrattin  round  as 
*■  A  beo  with  1  chicking,  with 
a  dmmmin  and  flfin  arter  him 
i  an  natcr.  Uie  Mrjunt  he  thoat 
wtm,  bed  n*t  gnt  his  i  teeth  cut  cos 
looked  A  ktndo's  though  he'd  jest 
D  down,  so  he  ca]*lated  to  hook  him 
but  Hoar  wood  n*t  take  none  o*  his 
te  for  all  he  had  moch  as  20  Rooster's 
«•  stock  onto  his  hat  and  eenamost 
ul  braaa  a  bobbin  up  and  down  on 
>  ^hooldera  and  fignreed  onto  his  coat 
J  troQsas,  lei  akme  wnt  nater  bed  sot 
his  ieatcr«»  to  make  a  6  poonder  out 

val«  Hoaea  he  com  home  oonsiderabal 
Mi,  and  after  I  *d  gone  to  bed  I  heem 
la  a  thrsshfn  roond  like  a  short- taUed 
lU  in  lli-time.  The  old  Woman  ses 
e  to  me  aes  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our 
Qsee's  cut  the  choUerr  or  sathin 
latocr  Ma  she,  don't  tou  See  sheered, 
■  I,  he  *a  ooey  amakin  pottery  ^  ses 
be  *tollet*  on  hand  at  that  ere  bnsynes 
Le  Da  A  martin,  and  share  enof ,  com 
ornio,  Hoay  he  com  down  stares  fall 
linle,  hare  on  eend  and  cote  tales 
rin,  and  not  rite  of  to  go  reed  his 
tftes  to  Famn  Wilbor  bein  he  haint 
vy  grata  shows  o*  book  lamin  him- 
H«  Iwneby  he  cam  back  and  sed  the 
irsoo  was  dreffle  tickled  with  'em  as 
hoop  ;^oa  will  Be.  and  said  ihey  wns 
roe  grit. 


Hoeea  ses  taint  hardly  fair  to  call 
'em  hisn  now,  cos  the  parson  kind  o' 
slicked  off  sam  o'  the  last  yarses,  bat 
he  told  Hosee  he  did  n't  want  to  pat 
his  ore  in  to  tetch  to  the  Rest  on  'em, 
bein  they  was  verry  well  As  thay  wax, 
and  then  Hosy  ses  he  sed  sathin  a 
nather  about  Simplex  Mandishes  or 
sam  sech  feller,  but  I  guess  Hosea  kind 
o'  did  n't  hear  him,  for  I  never  beam 
o*  nobody  o'  that  name  in  this  Tilladflm, 
and  I've  lived  here  man  and  boy  76 
year  cam  next  tater  diggin,  and  thair 
aint  no  wheree  a  kitting  spryer  'n  I  be. 

If  voa  print  'em  I  wish  yon  'd  jest 
let  folks  know  who  hosy's  father  is,  cos 
my  ant  Keziah  used  to  say  it 's  nater  to 
be  carus  ses  she,  she  aint  livin  though 
and  he 's  a  likely  kind  o'  lad. 

EZEKIEL  BIQLOW. 


Thbash  awajr,  you  'U  hev  to  rattle 

On  them  kittie-drams  o'  youin, — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 

Thet  is  ketcbed  with  mooldy  com ; 
Put  in  stiff,  yon  fifer  feller. 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be, — 
Gaess  you  '11  toot  till  yon  are  yeller 

'Fore  you  git  ahold  o'  me ! 

Thet  air  fla^  's  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  amt  your  Sunday' s  best ; — 
Fact !  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest : 
Sence  we  farmers  hev  to  pay  fer  't, 

Ef  you  must  wear  humps  like  these, 
Sposin'  you  should  try  salt  hay  fer  *t. 

It  would  du  ez  slick  ez  grease. 

'T  would  n't  suit  themSoutbun  fellers. 
They  're  a  dreffle  graspin*  set. 

We  must  oOers  blow  the  bellers 
Wen  they  want  their  irons  bet ; 


*  Ami  imaimii,  out  venot  fadi, — H.W. 
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May  be  it  *8  all  ri^ht  ez  preachin*. 
But  my  narves  it  kind  o'  grates, 

Wen  I  see  the  oTerreaohin' 
O'  them  nigger-drivin'  States. 

Them    thet    role    us,    them    slave- 
traders, 

Haint  they  cut  a  thunderin*  swarth 
(Helped  by  Yankee  renegaders), 

Thru  the  vartu  o'  the  North  ! 
We  begin  to  think  it  *8  nater 

To  toke  sarse  an*  not  be  riled ; — 
Who  *d  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein'  biled  ? 

£z  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an*  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testvment  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sea  so  plump  an*  fairly. 

It 's  ez  long  ez  it  18  broad, 
An*  vou  've  gut  to  git  up  airly 

Ex  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

Taint  your  eppyletts  an*  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right ; 
'Taint  afollerin*  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight ; 
Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it. 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Wut  's  the  use  o'  meetin'-goin* 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
Ef  it 's  right  to  go  amowin' 

Feller-men  like  oats  an*  rye  ? 
I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pooty 

Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats, — 
But  it 's  curus  Christian  dooty 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  throats. 

They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face,— 
It 's  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race ; 
They  jest  want  this  Califomy 

So  's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye, 

An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 


Aint  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

Take  sech  everlastin'  pains. 
All  to  git  the  DeviTs  ihaiikee 

Helpin'  on  'em  weld  their  chsii| 
Wy,  it 's  jest  ez  clear  ez  figgera. 

Clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  two, 
Chaps   thet. make   bla<dc   slaTes 
niggers 

Want  to  make  wite  slaves  o*  y» 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I '  ve  come  to| 

Arter  cipherin'  plagay  smart. 
An'  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu. 

Any  gump  could  lam  by  heart: 
Laborin'  man  an'  laborin'  womaa 

Hev  one  glory  an'  one  shame. 
Ev'y  thin'  thet 's  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

'Taint  by  tumin'  out  to  hack  folb 
You  're  agoin'  to  git  your  right. 

Nor  by  lookin'  down  on  black  folk 

>    Coz  you  're  put  upon  by  wite; 

Slavery  aint  o'  nary  colour, 
'Taint  the  hide  uiet  makes  it  va 

All  it  keers  fer  in  a  feller 
'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  poa. 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  da  ye  ? 

I  expect  you  'II  hev  to  wait ; 
Wen  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thro  f 

You  '11  be^  to  kal*late ; 
S'pose  the  crows  wun't  fall  to  pickio 

All  the  carkiss  from  your  boDes, 
Coz  you  helped  to  cive  a  lickin* 

To  them  poor  hal^Spanish  dtc^  * 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancj 

Wether  I  'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye, — guess  you'd  ftocy 

The  etamal  bung  wuz  loose! 
She  wants  me  fer  home  consumption 

Let  alone  the  hay 's  to  mow,- 
Ef  you  're  arter  folks  o'  gumptioB- 

You  '  ve  a  darned  long  row  to  hf*- 

Take  them  editors  thet  *s  crofio* 
Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old. 

Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  gcnn', 
Though  they  he  so  blasted  bohi; 
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d  tlMgr  a  prime  lot  o'  fellers  T 
Pove  tlwj  think  oo't  they  will 


te  *  peach  thet  *8  got  the  yellers), 

Vxtlk  the  ^ng^nn^am  husUn*  OUt. 

i,  go  *loDg  to  help  *ej^  stealin' 
Vtgger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves, 
Ip  the  meo  thet 's  oUers  deahn' 
jisnHs  oo  yoiDr  fathers'  graves ; 
k>  tlfte  stroDg  to  grind  t£o  feeble, 
fi  dp  the  Bany  agin  the  few, 
Ip  thft  men  thet  call  yoar  people 
itewaahed  daves  an'  peddlm'  crew ! 


rhmetts,  God  forgive  her. 
She  'a  akneelin'  with  the  rest, 
e,  thet  oogh'  to  h*'  clung  ferever 
In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
le  thet  oogh'  to  stand  so  fearless 
Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her 

hviedf 
oldin*  vp  m  beacon  peerless 
To  the  oppffoased  of  all  the  world  ! 

a*n*  tthey  soldyouroolouredseamen? 
Ha" n't  they  made  your  env'ys  wiz  ? 
vt  *I1  make  ye  act  like  freemen  7 
ITal  *llgit  your  dander  riz  ? 
nne,  I  'H  tefl  ^re  wut  I  'm  thinkin' 
Is  our  dooty  in  this  fix, 
bey  *d  ba'  doiie '  t  ez  quick  es  winkin' 
In  the  days  o'  seventy-six. 

latw  the  befls  in  every  steef^, 

Cd  aQ  true  men  to  disown 
he  trwloocers  of  our  peo|de, 

Tbe  enalaveiB  o'  their  own ; 
et  oor  dear  M  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth, 
«t  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 

In  the  ears  of  all  the  South : — 

1  'n  rettnn  ye  ffood  f er  evil 

Much  ea  we  frail  mortils  can, 
kt  I  wm't  go  help  the  Devil 

Makin*  nan  tbe  cus  o'  man ; 
^  me  coward,  call  me  traiter. 

Jest  ex  suits  your  mean 
9ere  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

Jb'  tbe  friend  o'  God  an'  Peace ! ' 


£f  I  'd  my  way  I  bed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  woik  an'  part, — 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t'  other. 

Guess  it  would  n't  break  my  heart ; 
Man  bed  ough'  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  God  has  noways  lined ; 
An'  I  should  n't  greUy  wonder 

Ef  there  's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

[The  first  recruiting  sergeant  on  record 
I  conceive  to  have  been  that  individual  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  valking  up  and  down 
m  U,  Bishop  Latimer  will  have  him  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  but  to  me  that  other 
calling  would  appear  more  congenial.  The 
sect  of  Cainites  is  not  yet  extinct,  who 
esteemed  the  firstrbom  of  Adam  to  be  the 
most  wOTthj,  not  only  because  of  that  privi- 
lege of  primogeniture,  but  inasmuch  as  ho 
was  able  to  overcome  and  slay  his  younger 
brother.  That  was  a  wise  saying  of  the 
famous  Msiquis  Pescara  to  the  Papal  Le- 

Ste,  that  it  wai  impotsibU  for  men  to  ierve 
an  and  Ckritt  at  ihM  mum  time.  Yet  in 
time  past  the  profession  of  arms  was  judged 
to  be  «or'  l£ox4^  that  of  a  gentleman,  nor 
does  this  opinion  want  for  strenuous  up- 
holders even  in  our  day.  Must  we  suppose, 
then,  that  tbe  profession  of  Christianity  was 
only  intended  for  losels,  or,  at  best,  to  afford 
an  opening  for  plebeian  ambition  ?  Or  shall 
we  hold  vUh  that  nicely  metaphysical  Po- 
meranian, Captain  Vratx,  who  was  Count 
Kdnigsmark's  chief  instrument  in  the  mur- 
der of  BIr.  Thynne,  that  the  Scheme  of 
Salvation  has  been  arranoed  with  an  especial 
eye  to  the  necessities  of  the  upper  classes. 
Slid  that  *  God  wouU  consider  a  gendeman 
and  deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition 
and  profession  be  had  placed  him  in '  ?  It 
may  be  said  of  us  aXLExemplo  plui  q[uam 
rahono  tivimus. — H.  W.j 

No.  II. 
A  LETTER 

FBOM  MB.  B06BA  BIQLOW  TO  THB 
BOB.  J.  T.  BUCKIBGHAM,  EDITOB 
or  TBB  B08TOH  COUBIBB,  COVBBIKO 
A  LBTTBB  FBOM  MB.  B.  8AWIN, 
PBIVATB  IN  TBB  MASSACBUSSTTS 
BBGIMBBT. 

ris  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin's  was  not  ortjgi- 
written  ia  verse.  Mr.  Biglow,  thinking 
it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  metrical  adorn- 
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ment,  translated  it,  ao  to  speak,  into  his  own 
▼omacular  tongue.    This  is  not  the  time  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  thyme  he 
a  mode  of  expression  natural  to  the  human 
race.    If  leisure  from  other  and  more  im- 
portant avocations  be  granted,  I  will  handle 
the  matter  more  at  large  in  an  appendix  to 
the  present  volume.    In  this  place  I  will 
bareljr  remark,  that  I  have  sometimes  no- 
ticed in  the  unlanguaii^d  prattUngs  of  in- 
fants a  fondness  for  alliteration,  assonance, 
and  even  rhyme,  in  which  natural  predis- 
position we  may  trace  the  three  aegrees 
through  which  our  Anslo-Saxon  verse  rose 
to  its  culmination  in  the  poetry  of  Pope. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  questioning 
in  these  remarks  that  pious  theor]r  which 
supposes  that  children,  if  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  would  naturally  discourse  in 
Hebrew,    ror  this  the  authoritv  of  one  ex- 
periment is  claimed,  and  I  could,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  desire  its  establishment, 
inasmuch  as  the  acauirement  of  that  sacred 
tongue  would  thereby  be  facilitated.    I  am 
aware  that  Herodotus  states  the  conclusion 
of  Psanvneticus  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
a  dialect  of  the  Phrygian.    But,  beside  the 
chance  that  a  trial  of  this  importance  wouM 
hardly  be  blessed  to  a  Pagan  monarch 
whose  only  motive  was  curiosity,  we  have 
on  tiie  Hebrew  side  the  comparatively  re- 
cent Investisation  of  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland.    I  will  add  to  this  prefatory  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Sawin,  though  a  native  of 
Jaalam,  has  never  been  a  stated  attendant 
on  the  religious  exercises  of  my  congrega- 
tion.   I  consider  my  humble  efforts  pros- 
pered in  that  not  one  of  my  sheep  hath  ever 
indued  the  wolf's  clothing  of  war,  save  for 
the  comparatively  innocent  diversion  of  a 
militia  training.    Not  that  my  flock  are 
backward  to  undereo  the  hardships  .of  <fe- 
ftntw€  warfare.    l%ey  serve  cheerfully  in 
the  great  army  which  fights  even  unto  death 


pro  oris  €f  foeisj  accoutred  with  tJbm  m 
the  axe,  the  plane,  the  sledge*  Um  aptt 
book,  and  other  such  eOactual    wcw 
against  want  and  ignorance  aod  uoU 
ihave  taught  them  (under  God>  to  ea* 
our  human  institutioos  as  but  t«nt« 
night,  to  be  stricken  whenever  Tnsl^  \ 
the  bugle  to.  her  lips  and  eoinids  m  m. 
to  the  heights  of  wider-viewed  mfgHltcr 
and  more  perfect  oiganizatioo. — ^K.  W 

MisTSB  BucKiHUM,  the  loQcriii  Hi 
was  writ  ham  by  a  Yxum  feller  of  > 
town  that  wue  cusaed  fool  eonff  to  j 
atrottin  inter  Miss  Chiff  arter  &  1>r 
and  fife,  it  ain*t  Nater  for«  feller 
let  on  that  he  's  sick  o*  any  bszA 
that  He  went  into  o£f  hia  own  free  ^ 
and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather  caTIftte  M 
middlin  tired  o*  ▼oluntestrin.  By  tJ 
Time.  I  bleeve  a  mav  put  dependar 
on  1^  statemence.  For  I  nvrer  faeer 
nothin  bad  on  him  let  Alone  hir  ha^ 
what  Parson  Wilbur  cals  a  pamff  whd 
for  cooktales,  and  he  see  it  wm  «  aoahi 
shtrn  of  ideea  sot  him  agoin  arter  tJ 
Crootin  Sargieat  oo«  he  wore  a  oockts 
onto  hia  hat.  i 

his  Folks  gin  the  letter  to  me  aa 
i  shew  it  to  parson  WUbor  and  he  ai 
it  oughter  Bee  printed,  aend  It  : 
mister  Buckinam,  sea  he,  i  doa*i  olln 
agree  with  him,  sea  he,  bat  by  Tiant 
sea  he,  I  dtt  like  a  feller  that  aint  i 
Feared. 

I  have  intoBBpiuaed  4  Few  leAeck 
shuns  hear  and  thair.  W^  *re  kind  c 
preat  with  Hayin. 

Ewers  rospocfiy 

H06EA  BIGLOW. 


This  kind  o'  sogerin*  aint  a  mite  like  our  October  trainin*, 
A  chap  could  clear  right  out  from  ihere  ef  't  only  looked  like  rainin*. 
An*  th*  Cunnlee,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their  shappoes  with  baadaDiMn;* 
Ah'  send  the  inflines  akootin'  to  the  bar-room  with  their  bumen 
(Fear  o^  gittin'  on  'em  spotted),  an'  a  feller  could  cry  quarter 
Ef  he  fired  away  his  ramrod  arter  tu  much  rum  an'  water. 


>  In  relation  to  this  expression,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Biglow  has  baM  tos 
hasty  in  attributing  it  to  me.  Though  Time  be  a  comparatively  innocent  petaonage  ta 
swear  by,  and  though  Longinus  in  his  discourse  Utfi  T^ovt  have  comroeoded  tineij 
oaths  as  not  only  a  useful  but  sublime  figure  of  speech,  yet  I  have  always  kept  my  1^ 
free  from  that  abomination.  Odi  j^fanwm  ttdgus,  I  hate  yout  swearing  ana  htctorii^ 
fellows.— H.  W. 
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RacoDect  wut  fan  we  bed,  yoa*n'  I  an'  Eziy  HoUis, 

Up  time  to  WalthAm  ipkin  last  fall*  along  o'  the  Cornwallis  T  ^ 

Tbis  aort  o*  thing  aint  je«<  Hke  thet» — I  wish  thet  I  wnz  f aider, —  * 

Nimepoiioe  a  day  fer  luUin*  folka  conies  kind  o*  low  fer  moider,         zo 

(  Wt  t  *Ye  woiked  oat  to  alarterin'  some  fer  Deacon  Cephas  BiULu» 

An  in  the  hardest  times  there  wuz  I  oilers  tetohed  ten  shillins,) 

T^Mte  *s  satthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet  makes  it  hard  to  swaller. 

It  oomes  ao  natefal  to  think  about  a  hempen  coUar ; 

It 's  ffk)CT, — ^bnt,  in  spite  o'  all  my  tryin'  to  git  callons, 

I  feel  a  kind  o*  in  a  cart,  aridin*  to  the  gaUos. 

Hut  wen  it  oomes  to  bein*  killed, — I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked 

The  fust  time  *t  ever  I  found  out  wy  bayonets  wuz  peaked ; 

Here  *8  how  it  wuz :  I  started  out  to  go  to  a  fandango, 

The  aentinul  he  ups  an*  sez,  *  Thet  *s  fnrder  'an  you  can  go.'  20 

*  NoDeo'  year  sarse,'  sez  1 ;  sez  he, '  Stan'  back  ! '  '  Aint  you  a boster  ?  ' 

Sez  I,  *  I  m  up  to  all  thet  air,  I  guess  I've  ben  to  muster ; 

I  know  wy  sentinuls  air  sot ;  yoa  aint  agoin'  to  eat  us ; 

CSaleb  haint  no  monopoly  to  court  the  seenoreetas ; 

My  folks  to  bom  air  full  ez  good  ez  hisn  be,  by  ffoUy ! ' 

Ani*  so  ez  I  wnz  goin'  by,  not  thinkin'  wut  woiud  folly. 

The  everlastin'  cos  he  stock  his  one-pronged  pitchfoik  in  me 

Aa*  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  close  ez  ef  I  wuz  an  in'my. 

Wal,  it  beats  aD  how  big  I  felt  hoorawln'  in  ole  Funnel 

Wen  Ulster  BoDes  he  gin  the  sword  to  our  Leftenant  Connie,  30 

(li  *s  Mister  Secondary  Bolles,*  thet  writ  the  prize  peace  essay ; 

Thei  's  why  he  did  n't  fist  himself  along  o'  os,  I  dessay,) 

An*  RanUKil,  to,  talked  pooty  loud,  but  don't  put  Am  foot  in  it, 

Coa  homan  life 's  so  sacred  thet  he 's  principled  agin  it, — 

Thoagfa  I  mTseif  can't  rightl^r  see  it 's  any  wus  achokin'  on  'em. 

Than  vattin  ballets  thro  their  lights,  or  with  a  bagnet  pokin'  on  'em ; 

How  oreffie  slick  he  reeled  it  off  (nke  Blitz  at  our  lyceum 

AhaoEn'  ribbins  from  his  chops  so  quick  you  skeercely  see  'em), 

Aboat  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  (an'  saxons  would  be  handy 

To  da  the  boiyin'  down  here  upon  the  Rio  Grandy),  40 

Aboat  oar  patriotio  pas  an*  our  star-spangled  banner. 

Oar  eottutiy's  bird  slookin'  on  an'  singin'  out  hosanner, 

An*  how  he  (Bfister  B.  himself)  wuz  happy  fer  Ameriky, — 

I  leH,  ex  sister  Patience  sez,  a  leetle  mite  histericky. 

I  fdty  I  swon,  ez  though  it  wuz  a  dreffle  kind  o'  privilege 

AtKBOipin'  roond  thro  Bost<m  streets  among  tiie  gutters  driTelage ; 

I  aet*^  thoogfat  ii  wuz  a  treat  to  hear  a  litUe  dnmmiin*, 

An*  ii  did  bonyfidy  seem  miDanyum  wuz  acomin' 


^  i  hsit  the  SKe  of  a  feller  with  m  muskit  as  I  du  pttn  Bui  their  tt  fun  to  a 
I  aint  ■goin'  to  deny  it.— H.  B. 

*  be  moMiB  Not  quite  eo  far  I  fliteie.>~H.  B. 

*  the  igaeraat  creetermeana  Sekletaty ;  but  he  oUen  stuck  to  hia  books  like  cobbler's 
vax  to  aa  Ue-atooe.— H.  B. 
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Wen  all  on  us  got  Buits  (darned  like  them  wore  in  the  atftte  prison) 
An'  every  feller  felt  ez  though  all  Mexico  wuz  hisn.^ 

This  'ere 's  about  the  meanest  place  a  skunk  could  wal  diskiver 
(Saltillo's  Mexican,  I  Vlieve,  fer  wut  we  call  Salt-river) ; 
The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos  beat  all  nater» 
I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  fer  a  smell  o'  one  good  blue-noee  later  ; 
The  country  here  thet  Mister  Bolles  declared  to  be  so  channin' 
Throughout  is  swarmin'  with  the  most  alarmin'  kind  o'  Tanoin'. 

He  talked  about  delishis  f  roots,  but  then  it  wuz  a  wopper  all. 
The  holl  on 't  's  mud  an'  prickly  pears,  with  here  an'  there  a  cha^par 
You  see  a  feller  peekin'  out,  an',  fust  you  know,  a  lariat 
Is  round  your  throat  an*  you  a  copse,  'fore  you  can  sa^»  *  Wnt  air  ye  at  ? 
You  never  see  sech  darned  gret  bugs  (it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
To  sa^r  I've  seen  a  acarabceua  jnltdarita '  big  ez  a  year  old  elephant). 
The  ngiment  come  up  one  day  in  time  to  stop  a  red  bug 
From  runnin'  off  with  Cunnie  Wright, — 'twuz  jest  a  common  dnu 
Uctularius. 

One  night  I  started  up  on  eend  an'  thought  I  wuz  to  hum  agin, 

I  heem  a  horn,  thinks  I  it 's  Sol  the  fisherman  hez  come  agin» 

His  bellowses  is  sound  enough, — ez  I  'm  a  livin'  creeter» 

I  felt  a  thing  go  thru  my  leg, — ^'t  wuz  nothin'  more  'n  a  skeeter ! 

Then  there 's  the  yaller  fever,  tu,  they  call  it  here  el  vomito* — 

(Gome,  thet  wun't  du,  you  landorab  there,  I  tell  ye  to  le'  ^  my  toe ! 

My  gracious !  it 's  a  scorpion  thet 's  took  a  shine  to  play  with 't, 

I  da^n't  skeer  the  tamal  thing  fer  fear  he  'd  run  awav  with 't.) 

Afore  I  come  away  from  hum  I  hed  a  strong  persuasion 

Thet  Mexicans  wom't  human  beans,* — an  ourang  outang  natioo, 

A  sort  o'  folks  a  chap  could  kill  an'  never  dream  on 't  arter. 

No  more  'n  a  feller  'a  dream  o'  pigs  thet  he  hed  hed  to  slsfter ; 

I  'd  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter  the  darkie  fa^on  afl* 

An'  kickin'  coloured  folks  about,  you  know,  's  a  kind  o'  national ; 

But  wen  I  jined  I  womt  so  wise  ez  thet  air  queen  o'  Sheby, 

Fer,  come  to  look  at  'em,  they  aint  much  dkS.  'rent  from  wut  we  be. 

An'  here  we  air  asorougin'  'em  out  o'  thir  own  dominions,  ^ 

Adielterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  sez,  under  our  eagle's  pinions, 

Wioh  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by  the  slack  o'  's  trowsis 

An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o'  all  his  homes  an'  houses ; 

^  it  must  be  aloud  that  thare  's  a  streak  of  nater  in  lorin'  sbo,  but  it  sartinly  is  1  of 
the  cuniaest  things  in  nater  to  see  a  rispecktable  dri  goods  dealer  (deekon  off  a  chutdi 
mayby)  a  rlggin'  himself  out  in  the  Weigh  they  du  uid  stnittin'  round  in  the  Beifo 
aspilin'  his  trowsis  and  making  wet  gOMS  of  nimself.  £f  any  tlun%  loolisher  loJ 
moor  dicklus  than  militerry  gloary  it  is  milishy  ^oury. — H.  B. 

*  these  fellers  are  verry  proppiUy  called  Kank  Ueroes,  and  the  more  tha  kill  Uw 
ranker  and  more  Herowick  tha  bekum.— H.  B. 

'  it  wuz  <  tumblebug '  as  he  Writ  it,  but  the  parson  put  the  Latten  instid.  i  seA 
tother  maid  better  meeter,  but  he  said  tha  was  eddykated  peepl  to  Boston  and  iia 
would  n't  stan'  it  no  how.    idnow  as  tha  wood  and  idlnow  as  tha  wood. — H.  B. 

*  he  means  human  beins,  that 's  wut  he  means,  i  spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  tux 
human  beans  ware  the  Xisle  Poles  comes  from.— H.  B. 
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Wat*  it  doos  wem  a  cnma  way,  but  then  hooraw  f er  Jackson  ! 

It  must  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it  'a  r^*lar  Anglo-sazon.  ^ 

The  Mexicans  doD*t  fight  iMr,  thejr  savr  they  piz*n  all  thArater, 

An*  da  amarin*  lota  o'  things  thet  is  n  t  wut  they  ough'  to ; 

Bern*  tliey  haint  no  lead,  they  make  their  ballets  oat  o'  copper 

An*  shoot  the  darned  things  at  as,  ta,  wich  Caleb  ses  aint  proper ; 

He  aex  they  'd  oagh*  to  stan*  right  ap  an*  let  as  pop  *em  fairly  91 

(GueoB  wen  he  ketches  'em  at  thet  he  'U  hev  to  git  ap  airly), 

Thet  oiar  nation  *s  bigser  'n  theim  an*  so  its  rights  air  bigger. 

An*  thet  it 's  all  to  miuLe  'em  free  thet  we  air  pallin'  trigger, 

Thet  An^o  Saizondom*s  idee 's  abreakin*  *em  to  pieces. 

An*  thet  idee  *s  thet  every  man  doos  jest  wat  he  damn  pleases ; 

£f  I  doa*t  jnake  his  meanin'  clear,  perhajps  in  some  res]^  I  can, 

I  know  thet  *  eveiy  man '  donH  mean  a  nigger  or  a  Mexican ; 

An*  there 's  another  thing  1  know,  an*  thet  is,  ef  these  creetars, 

*rhet  stick  an  Anglosaxon  mask  onto  State-prison  feetars,  100 

Shoold  come  to  Jaalam  Centre  fer  to  aigify  an*  spoat  on  *t. 

The  gals  *oald  ooant  the  silver  spoons  tSs  minnit  they  cleared  oat  on  *t. 

This  ran'  ware  glory  wuts  ye  haint  one  agreeable  feetar. 
An*  c«  it  wom't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  I  *d  home  agin  short  meter ; 
O,  wonU  n't  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef 't  wom*t  thet  I  wax  sartin 
They  'd  let  the  dayl^ht  into  me  to  pay  me  fer  desartin ! 
I  don't  approve  o'  uSin*  tales,  bat  jest  to  vou  I  may  state 
Oar  ossif ers  aint  wat  they  wax  afore  they  left  the  Bay-state ; 
Then  it  wax  *  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  yon  're  middlin'  well  now,  be  ye  T 
Step  op  ao'  take  a  nipper,  sir ;  I  *m  dreffle  glad  to  see  ye  * ;  no 

But  now  it  'a  *  Ware 's  my  qpp^let  T  here,  Sawin,  step  an*  fetch  it ! 
An'  mind  your  eye,  be  thana  nn'  spry,  or,  damn  ye,  yoa  shall  ketch  it  I ' 
Wal,  ex  the  Doctor  sex,  some  poik  will  bile  so,  bat  by  mighty, 
Ef  1  bed  aonie  on  'em  to  ham,  I  'd  give  'em  linkam  vity. 
Yd  play  the  rogue's  march  on  their  hides  an'  other  masio  foOerin' — 
Bat  I  moat  doae  my  letter  here,  fer  one  on  'em 's  ahoUerin', 
Theae  Angloaaxon  oasifera, — ^waH,  taint  no  ase  ajawin ', 
I  *m  sale  enlisted  fer  the  war. 


Yoam, 


rtboss  havt  aot  ban  wsntina  (m,  indeed, 
vliea  bath  Setaa  been  to  seek  for  attor- 
nriY  ?)  who  bsT*  maiotained  that  our  late 
taraad  opaa  Mazieo  waa  undertaken  not  so 
te  the  aTengioc  of  any  natioaal 
\  aa  lor  the  apreaoing  of  free  institu- 
and  of  Protcataatism.    Caviia  vix 

/  Verily  I  admire 


■uigeaiit  among  theee  new 
beheld  Martin  Lulher  riding  at 
of  the  host  upon  a  tamed  pon- 
■bal  boll,  aa,  in  that  former  invasion  of 
Meooa^  the  laalom  Oomara  (spavn  though 
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be  were  of  the  Scarlet  Woman)  was  favoured 
with  a  vision  of  SL  James  of  ComposteUa. 
skewering  the  infideb  upon  bis  apostolicai 
lance.  We  read,  also,  that  Richaid  of  the 
lion  hearty  having  gone  to  Palestine  on  a 
similar  errand  of  mercy,  waa  dirinely  en- 
couraged to  cut  the  throats  of  such  Paynims 
as  refused  to  swaltow  the  breed  of  life 
(doubUess  that  tbey  migbt  be  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  swallowing  the  filthy  gob- 
beta  of  Mabound)  by  angels  of  heaven,  who 
cried  to  the  king  and  his  knigbts,-~Ar^ 
fa<s/  tacK?  oroTideotially  using  toe 
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Ftench  tongue,  as  being  the  only  one  tinder^ 
stood  by  toeirauditors.  This  would  ai|^ue 
for  the  pantowttism  of  these  celestial  in- 
telligences, wvie,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Devil,  tetU  Cotton  Mather,  is  unversed  in 
certain  of  the  Indian  dialects.  Yet  must 
he  be  a  semeiologist  the  most  expert,  making 
himself  intelligible  to  every  people  and  kin- 
dred by  signs ;  no  other  aisoourse,  indeed, 
being  needful,  than  such  as  the  mackerel- 
fisher  holds  with  his  finned  quarry,  who,  if 
other  bait  be  wanting,  can  by  a  bare  bit  of 
whito  raff  at  the  end  of  a  string  captivate 
those  foolish  fishes.  Such  piscatorial  per- 
suasion is  Satan  cunning  in.  Before  one  he 
trails  a  hat  and  feather,  or  a  bare  feather 
without  a  hat;  before  another,  a  Presi- 
dential chair  or  a  tide-waitor's  stool,  or  a 
pulpit  in  the  city,  no  matter  what.  To  us, 
danding  there  over  our  heads,  they  seem 
junkets  dropped  out  of  the  seventh  heaven, 
sops  dipped  in  nectar,  but,  once  in  our 
mouths,  they  are  aU  one,  bits  of  fuzzy 
cotton. 

This,  however,  by  the  wajr.  It  is  time 
now  revoeare  gradum.  While  so  manv 
miracles  of  this  sort,  vouched  by  eyewit* 
nesses,  have  encouraged  the  arms  of  Papists, 
not  to  speak  of  Echetlaeus  at  Marathon  and 
those  Dioscuri  (whom  we  must  conclude 
imps  of  the  pit)  who  sundry  times  captained 
the  pagan  Roman  soldiery,  it  is  strange  that 
our  first  American  crusade  was  not  in  some 
such  wise  also  signalized.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  the  Lord  hath  manifestly  prospered  our 
armies.  This  opens  the  question,  whether, 
when  our  hands  are  strengthened  to  make 
great  slaughter  of  our  enemies,  it  be  abso- 
lutely and  demonstratively  certain  that  this 
might  is  added  to  us  from  above,  or  whether 
some  Potentate  from  an  opposite  quarter 
may  not  have  a  finger  in  it,  as  there  are 
few  pies  into  which  his  meddling  digits  are 
not  thrust.  Would  the  Sanctifier  and  Setter- 
apart  of  the  seventh  day  have  assisted  in 
a  victory  gained  on  the  £(abbath,  as  was  one 
in  the  late  war  ?  Or  has  that  day  become 
less  an  object  of  his  especial  care  since  the 
year  1697,  when  so  manifest  a  providence 
occurred  to  Mr.  William  Trowbridge,  in 
answer  to  whose  pravers,  when  he  and  all 
on  shipboard  with  nim  were  starving,  a 
dolphin  was  sent  daily, '  which  was  enough 
to  serve  'em ;  only  on  Satwdaya  they  still 
catebed  a  couple,  and  on  the  Lard^g  Days 
they  could  catch  none  at  all '  ?  Haply  they 
might  have  been  permitted,  by  way  of  mor- 
tification, to  take  some  few  sculpins  (those 
banes  of  the  salt-water  angler),  which  un- 


seemly fish  would,  moreover,  tiava  con^t 
to  them,  a  symbolical  reproof  for  i 
breach  of  the  day,  being  known  in  ibe  i 
dialect  of  our  mariners  as  Cap€  C^d  CU 

It  has  been  a  refreshment  to  masy 
consciences  to  know  that  our  Chief  Mj 
trate  would  not  regard  with  eyes  of  app?^ 
the  (by  many  esteemed)  sinful  pastim 
dancing,  and  I  own  myself  to  be  so  fa 
that  mind,  that  I  oould  not  but  set  my 
against  this  Mexican  Polka,  though  dikr 
to  the  Presidential  piping  with  a  Gul 
natorial  second.  If  ever  the  country  e&; 
be  seized  with  another  such  mania  de  \ 
wwmda  fidSj  I  think  it  would  be  wist 
fill  our  bombshells  with  alternate  oopi'-] 
the  Cambridge  Platfonn  and  (he  Ttn 
nine  Articles^  which  would  produce  a  o 
ture  of  the  highest  explosive  power,  anJ 
wrap  every  one  of  our  cannon-baDs  in  ^  1 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  reading  of  «b 
is  denied  to  thoee  who  sit  in  the  daria 
of  Popery.  Thoee  iron  evangelists  «« 
thus  be  able  to  disseminate  Tital  relic 
and  Gospel  truth  in  quarten  inaooeasibie 
the  ordinary  missionary.  I  have  seen  I^ 
unimpregnato  with  the  mote  sublicui 
punctiliousness  of  Walton,  secure  pickej 
Uking  their  unwary  siesta  beneath  tbeli 
pads  too  nigh  the  surface,  with  a  gun  s 
small  shot.  Why  not,  then,  since  gunpov^ 
was  unknown  m  the  time  of  ttk  Avost 
(not  to  enter  here  upon  the  question  nodi 
it  were  discovered  before  that  period  by  ^ 
Chinese),  suit  our  metephor  to  the  s0»; 
which  we  live,  and  say  shoottrs  as  fr«9 
fiskers  of  men  ?  ,  I 

I  do  much  fear  that  we  shall  be 
now  and  then  with  a  Protestant  I 
lone  as  we  have  neighbour  Naboths 
wallowings  in  Papistical  mire  exctta 
horror  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size 
desirableness  of  their  vineyards.    Yet 
ioice  that  some  earnest  Protestants 
been  made  by^  this  war, — I  mean  those 

Protested  against  it.   Fewer  the^  were 
could  wish,  for  one  micfat  imagyne  ir 
to  have  been  cokmtsed  by  a  tribe  of 
nondescript  Africaii  aninuds  the  Aye- 
so  difficult  a  word  is  i^To  to  us  all. 
is  some  malformation  or  defect  of  th« 
oigans,  which  eiUier  prevente  our  ut 
it  at  all,  or  gives  it  so  thick  a  pronunc 
as  to  be  unintellisible.   AmouthfiUed 
the  national  pudding,  or  watering  is 
pecUtion  thereof,  is  wholly  inoomp< '  ~ 
this  refractory  monosyllable.    An 
and  herpetic  Public  Optaion  is  the  Pi 
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t  Aati-Cfarisi,  for  us  to  protest  sgainst  { 
i.Wf  copdnm.  And  bv  what  College  of 
rdinals  is  this  oui  God  Vvicar.  our  binder 
i  looser,  dectsd?  Very  like,  by  the 
•^vd  oqucUts  of  Tsg,  Rag,  and  Bobtail, 
\be  ^radoos  aUnoq>oere  of  the  grog-shop. 
1  at  ta  of  this  that  we  must  all  be  |nipp«t8. 
a  tfaumos  the  pulpitrcushioii,  this  guides 
!  editors  pen,  this  wsgs  the  senator's 
;.<ue.  Ibis  decides  what  Scriptures  are 
>iiucal,  and  sbuflles  Christ  away  into  the 
»<Typha.  According  to  that  sentence 
:beraa  upon  Soloo,  Ovn*  AvMvtor  «Mftr 
E«T«*  rfiaT  immrnnf^  This  unclean  spirit 
skilful  U>  ssiiiiufi  various  shapes.  I  have 
I  >wn  it  to  enter  my  own  study  and  nudge 
7  elbow  of  a  Saturday,  under  the  sem- 
uice  of  a  wealthy  member  of  my  congre- 
ZMtL.  li  wers  a  great  blessing,  if  every 
Macular  of  what  in  the  sum  we  call  popu- 
r  tcntiinont  oould  carry  about  the  name 

Its  msmifsTtursr  stsmpcd  legibly  upon 

I  gave  a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib  to  that 

rfltilent  fallacy, — 'Our  country,  right  or 

rang,' — br  traong  its  original  to  a  soeech 

Ensign  Cilley  at  a  dinner  of  the  fiung- 
ma  Fcncibles.— H.  W.] 

NallL 

WHAT  XB.  BOBmSON  THINKS 

r  A  FEW  remarks  on  the  following  verses 
^tS  not  bo  out  of  place.  The  satire  m  them 
^tA  not  meant  to  have  any  peraonal,  but 
tkiy  a  geosral,  spplication.  Of  the  gentle- 
kia  upoo  whose  letter  th^  were  intended 
<"  a  eommeotary  Mr.  Biglow  hsd  never 
card,  tin  bo  saw  the  letter  itself.  The 
uaitioQ  of  the  satirist  is  oftentimes  one 
fiMh  he  woald  not  have  chosen,  had  the 
bctMm  been  left  to  himself.  In  attacking 
ud  principles,  he  is  obliged  to  select  some 
bdividasl  who  has  msde  himself  their  ex- 
>A«ntf  and  In  whom  they  are  impersonate, 
'1  the  cod  that  what  be  says  may  not, 
•ir  jogb  ambiguity,  be  dissipated  tewuM  in 
:vQi.  For  what  says  Seneca?  Longmm 
trr  ptr  prmetjfti^  hrtM  d  efieaee  m  exemfla. 
I  bod  priaajMO  is  oomparativdy  hamuess 
»iula  it  eootuues  to  be  an  abstrsction,  nor 
luk  the  general  mind  comprehend  it  fully 
^  it  is  printed  in  that  large  type  whico 


all  men  can  read  at  sig^t,  nsmely,  the  life 
and  character,  the  sayings  and  doings,  of 
particular  persons.  It  is  one  of  the  cun- 
ningest  fetches  of  Satan,  that  he  never  ex- 
poses himself  directly  to  our  arrows,  but, 
still  dodging  behind  this  nei^bour  or  that 
acquaintance,  compels  us  to  wound  him 
through  them,  if  at  all.  He  holds  our  affec- 
tions as  hostages,  the  while  be  patches  up 
a  truce  with  our  conscience. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  aim 
of  the  true  satirist  is  not  to  be  severe  upon 
persons,  but  only  upon  falsehood,  and,  as 
Truth  and  Falsdiood  stsrt  from  the  same 
point,and  sometimes  even  go  along  together 
for  a  little  way,  his  business  is  to  foUow 
the  path  of  the  utter  after  it  diverges,  and 
to  show  her  flounderiiig  in  the  bog  at  the 
end  of  it.  Truth  is  quito  beyond  the  reach 
of  satire.  There  is  so  brave  a  simplicity  in 
her,  that  she  can  no  more  be  made  ridi- 
culous than  an  oak  or  a  pine.  The  danger 
of  the  satirist  is,  that  continual  use  may 
deaden  his  sensibility  to  the  force  of  lan- 
guage. He  becomes  more  and  more  liable 
to  strike  harder  than  he  knows  or  intends. 
He  may  be  careful  to  nut  on  bis  boxing- 
gloves,  and  yet  for;g^  that,  the  older  they 
grow,  the  more  plunly  may  the  knuckles 
inside  be  fdt.  Moreover,  m  the  heat  of 
contest,  the  eye  is  insensibly  drawn  to  the 
crown  of  victory,  whose  towdry  tinsel  glit^ 
ters  throijgh  that  dust  of  the  ring  which 
obscures  Truth's  wreath  of  simple  leaves. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  my  youns 
friend,  Bfr.  Biglow,  neeoed  a  monitory  hana 
laid  on  his  a^nnj—oliquid  M%fflaminandu$ 
erai.  I  have  never  thought  it  good  hus- 
bandry to  wator  the  tender  plants  of  reform 
with  oqua  fords,  yet,  where  so  much  is  to 
do  in  the  beds,  he  were  a  sorry  gardener 
who  should  wage  a  whole  day's  war  with 
an  iron  scuflBe  on  those  ill  weeds  that  make 
the  garden-walks  of  life  unsisbtly,  when  a 
sprinkle  of  Attic  salt  will  wither  them  up. 
Est  ars  diam  maUdieendij  says  Scaliger,  aiMl 
truly  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  where  the 

Graceful  gentleness  of  Uie  lamb  merges  in 
ownright  sfaeepisbness.  We  may  conclude 
with  worthy  and  wise  Dr.  Fuller,  that  *  one 
may  be  a  umb  in  privato  wrongs,  but  in 
hearing  general  affronts  to  goodness  they 
are  asses  which  are  not  lions/^H.  W.] 
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GmnsNEB  6.  IS  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an*  looks  arter  his  folks  ; 
He  draws  his  f  orrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 
An*  into  nohody*s  tater-patch  pokes ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  want  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My!  aint  it  terrible  7    Wat  shaU  we  da  T 

We  can*t  never  choose  him  o*  coarse, — ^thet  *s  flat  i 
Gaess  we  shall  hev  to  come  roand,  (don*t  yon  t) 
An*  go  in  fer  thander  an*  gans,  an*  all  that ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wont  vote  fer  Gavener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man : 

He  *s  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pell ; 
Bat  consistency  still  waz  a  part  of  his  plan, — 
He  *s  ben  trae  to  one  party, — an*  thet  is  himself  ; — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war ; 

•  He  don*t  viSly  principle  more  'n  an  old  oad ; 

*  Wat  did  God  make  as  raytional  creetars  fer. 

Bat  glory  an*  ganpowder,  plander  an*  blood  T 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin*  on  nioelv  ap  here  to  oar  vilUige, 

Witii  good  old  idees  o  wat  *s  right  an*  wat  aint. 
We  kind  o*  thoas ht  Christ  went  agin  war  an*  pillage. 
An'  thet  epp^etts  wom't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o*  thing 's  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  oar  ooantry  mast  oilers  be  took, 
I         An*  Presidant  Polk,  yon  know,  he  is  oar  oountiry. 
An*  the  angel  thet  writes  all  oar  mns  in  a  book 
Pats  the  ddn^  to  him,  an*  to  as  the  per  contry  ; 
An*  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o*  the  thing  to  a  T. 
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FuvoD  Wnbor  he  calk  all  these  argimnnts  lies ; 

See  they  'ro  nothin*  on  airth  bat  jest/ee,  /atd,  fwn : 
An*  thet  aJl  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  OQ  it  im'ance,  an*  t*  other  half  rum  ; 
Bat  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
'  Ses  it  aint  no  seoh  thing ;  an\  of  coarse,  so  most  we. 

ParsoQ  Wilbar  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  oat  in  their  swaller-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  dram  an*  a  fife. 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  'em  votes ; 
Bat  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  did  n't  know  everythin'  down  in  Jadee. 

WaL  it 's  a  marcy  we  've  gat  folks  to  tell  as 

The  riflhts  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I  vow, — 
God  senos  coantry  lawyers,  an'  other  wise  fellers, 
To  start  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a  sloagh ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Ses  the  world  'II  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  oat  Gee ! 


( 


ITIm  aUfloiive  reader  will  doubtless  have 
fn.«f«d  In  the  foregoing  poem  an  allusion 

that  pefpiciaw  aentiment, — *  Our  ooun- 
5,  rigbt  or  wrong.'  It  is  an  abuse  of 
ivoage  to  call  m  certain  portion  of  land, 
ladi  mora,  oartain  peraonages,  elevated  for 
« tame  bemg  to  high  station,  our  country, 
would  not  MTer  nor  loosen  a  single  one 

tbooe  taea  hf  which  we  are  united  to  the 
K>t  oC  oar  birth,  nor  minish  by  a  tittle  the 
aped  dno  to  the  Maoistrate.  I  love  our 
m  Baj  Slate  too  weu  to  do  the  one,  and 
>  for  Um  other,  I  have  myself  for  nish 
irtT  year*  ezercised,  bowerer  unworthi^, 
9«  fnnetaoQ  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  having 
Mn  called  tbeieto  by  tiie  unsolicited  kind- 
NB  of  that  moat  eicelleot  man  and  upri^t 
•inoCL  Gsleb  Strong.  Pairim  fwmnt  %gne 
'    U  best  qualified  with  this. 


-Chi  Idcrtai,  ibi  fatna.  We  are  inhabi- 
ml*  of  two  worlds^  and  owe  a  double,  but 
'•t  ft  dHided  allesianoe.  In  virtue  of  our 
^7,  thia  little  ballof  earth  exacts  a  certain 
ly^ty  of  us,  while,  in  our  capacity  as 
pinti^  we  are  admitted  citixeos  of  an  in> 
«bie  and  holier  fatherland.  There  is  a 
>itnoti«n  of  the  soul  whose  claim  absoives 
a  Crooi  oor  other  and  terrene  fealty.  Our 
nie  country  is  that  ideal  realm  which  we 
macat  to  ouraelTes  undw  the  names  of 
wi|iofi,  doty,  and  the  like.   Our  terrestrial 


organisations  are  but  far-of!  approaches  to 
so  fair  a  model,  and  all  tb^  are  verily 
traitors  who  resist  not  any  attempt  to  divert 
them  from  this  their  oricinal  intendment. 
When,  therefore,  one  would  have  us  to  fling 
up  our  caps  and  shout  with  the  multitude. — 
*Our  eouninf^  however  bounded/*  he  ae- 
mands  of  us  that  we  sacrifice  the  larger 
to  the  less,  the  hieher  to  the  tower,  uid 
that  we  yield  to  the  imaginary  claims  of 
a  few  acres  of  soil  our  duty  and  privilege 
as  linemen  of  Truth.  Our  true  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  the  south,  on 
the  east  and  the  west,  by  Justice,  and  when 
she  oversteps  that  invisible  botindary-line 
by  so  much  as  a  hairVbreadth,  sbe  ceases 
to  be  our  mother^  and  chooses  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  fuoH  noverea.  That  is  a  hard 
choice  when  our  earthly  love  of  country 
calls  upon  us  to  tread  one  path  and  our 
duty  points  us  to  another.  We  must  make 
as  noble  and  becoming  an  election  as  did 
Penelope  between  Icarius  and  Ulysses. 
Veiling  our  feces,  we  must  take  silently  tbe 
hand  of  Duty  to  follow  her. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going poem,  there  appeared  some  comments 
upon  it  in  one  of  the  public  prints  which 
seemed  to  call  for  animadversion.  I  ac- 
cordingly addressed  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  of 
the  Boeton  Courier,  the  following  letter. 
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'  Jaalam,  Ndvember  4, 1847. 

'  To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Courier  : 

*RESPBCnD  SiBj— Gallinff  at  the  post- 
office  this  mornins,  bur  worthy  and  efficient 
postmaster  offered  for  mj  perusal  a  para- 
sraph  in  the  Boston  Morning  Post  of  the  Sd 
msunt,  wherein  certain  fusions  of  the  pas- 
toral muse  are  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  James  Russell  LowelL  For  aught  I 
know  or  can  affirm  to  ihe  contrary,  this 
Mr.  Lowell  may  be  a  Tenr  deserving  person 
and  a  youth  of  parts  (toouffh  I  have  seen 
verses  of  his  which  I  could  never  rightly 
understand) ;  and  if  he  be  such,  he,  I  am 
certain,  as  well  as  I,  would  be  free  from 
any  proclivity  to  appropriate  to  binnself 
whatever  of  credit  (or  discredit)  may  hon- 
estly belong  to  another.  I  am  confident, 
that,  in  penning  these  few  lines,  I  am  only 
forestalling  a  disclaimer  from  that  young 
gentleman,  whose  silence  hitherto,  when 
rumor  pointed  to  himward,  has  excited  in 
my  bosom  nungled  emotions  of  sorrow  and 
surprise.  Well  may  my  young  parishioner, 
Mr.  Biglow,  exclaim  with  the  poet. 

"  Sic  vos  non  vobis,"  &c. 

though,  in  sayins  this,  I  would  not  convey 
the  impression  that  he  is  a  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue, — the  tongue,  I  might  add,  of 
a  Horace  and  a  Tully. 

*  Mr.  B.  does  not  employ  his  pen,  I  can 
safely  say,  for  any  lucre  of  worldly  gain,  or 
to  be  exited  bj  the  carnal  plaudits  of  men, 
digito  monttrartf  kc  He  does  not  wait  upon 
Providence  for  mercies,  and  in  his  heart 
mean  mtreet.  But  I  should  esteem  myself 
as  verily  deficient  in  my  duty  (who  am  his 
friend  and  in  some  unworthy  sort  his  spiri- 
tual lidua  AduUet,  &c.),  if  I  did  not  step 
forward  to  daim  for  him  whatever  measure 
of  applause  might  be  assigned  to  him  by 
the  judicious. 

'  If  this  were  a  fitting  occasion,  I  mi^t 
venture  here  a  brief  dissertation  toudung 
the  manner  and  kind  of  my  jroung  friend's 
poetry.  But  I  dubitate  whether  this  ab- 
struser  sort  of  speculation  (though  enlivened 
bv  some  apposite  instances  from  Aristo- 
phanes) would  sufficiently  interest  your  op- 
pidan readers.  'As  regards  their  satirical 
tone,  and  their  plainness  of  speech,  I  will 
only  say,  that,  in  mv  pastoral  experience, 
I  have  found  that  we  Arch-Enemy  loves 
nothing  better  than  to  be  treated  as  a  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  intellectual  being,  and 
that  there  is  no  apage  Saihamaa  !  so  potent 
as  ridicule.    But  it  is  a  kind  of  weapon  that 


must  have  a  button  of  good-natuxe  on  tj 
point  of  it. 

'  The  productions  of  Mr.  B.  have  hn 
stigmatized  in  some  quarters  as  unpatriot  j 
but  I  can  vouch  that  be  iovea  his  nad 
soil  with  that  hearty,  though  diserimiiiatu 
attachment  which  springs  from  an  miinU 
social  intercourse  oi  many  years*  staxidLi 
In  the  ploughing  season,  no  one  has  a  d<vf ^ 
share  in  the  well-being  of  the  oountoy  U 1 
he.  If  Dean  Swift  were  rigjht  in  saying  thi 
he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  pn 
where  one  grew  before  confeis  a  grMtJ 
benefit  on  uie  state  than  he  wfao  takH 
a  city,  Mr.  B.  might  exhibit  a  fairer  ciau 
to  the  Presidency  than  General  Soott  bin 
self.  I  think  that  some  otf  those  distnt«^ 
ested  lovers  of  the  hard-handed  d«n»oo»n 
whose  fingers  have  never  touched  anjthaj 
rougher  Uian  the  dollars  of  our  oiMnn>:j 
country,  would  hesitate  to  compare  pii'V 
with  him.  It  would  do  your  bear!  goai 
respected  Sir,  to  see  that  young  man  muv 
He  cuts  a  cleaner  and  wider  swath  than  u^ 
in  this  town. 

*  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  hi  mv  Fo» 
It  is  very  clear  that  my  youns  friend's  shri 
has  struck  the  lintel,  for  the  Post  u  shskci 
(Amos  ix.  1).  The  editor  of  that  paper  i 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Maxican  vv 
and  a  colonel,  as  I  am  given  to  undenUnd 
I  presume,  that,  bein^  necessarily  aheeot  a 
Mexico,  he  has  left  his  Journal  in  some  \ti 
judicious  hands.  At  any  r^a,  tbe  Post  hai 
been  too  swift  on  this  occasion.  It  ooai^ 
hardly  have  cited  a  more  incontroverti'W^ 
line  from  any  poem  than  that  which  it  b^ 
selected  for  animadversion,  namdy,— 

*'  Wo  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  wa: 
an'  pillage." 

'  If  the  Post  maintains  the  converse  d 
this  proposition,  it  can  hardly  be  oonsidenij 
as  a  safe  g^uide-post  for  the  moral  and  rel 
gious  portions  of  its  party,  however  mac! 
other  excellent  qualities  of  a  post  it  fuj 
be  blessed  with.  There  is  a  sim  in  Lonko 
on  which  is  painted, — ^**  Hie  Green  Man ' 
It  would  do  very  well  as  a  portrait  of  lAf 
individual  who  would  support  so  onteri^ 
tural  a  thesis.  As  rmrds  the  languss?  ^ 
the  line  in  question,  I  am  bold  to  say  thit 
He  who  readeth  the  hearts  of  men  wiB  not 
account  any  dialect  unseemly  which  cor- 
veys  a  sound  and  pious  sentiment.  I  coaU 
wish  that  such  sentiments  were  more  coffi* 
mon,  however  unoouthly  expressed.  Saitit 
Ambrose  affirms,  that  vtrOaM  a  ssonpif*' 
(why  not,  then,  gumnodoeiuifiun  ditdar. 
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cif.  Digest  Abo  this  of 
The  pUinest  words  are  the  most 
>6iihieQritoryin  thewei^tiestinatten." 
When  tha  pangraph  in  Question  was 
ivn  to  Mr.  oiglpw,  the  only  part  of  it 
ach  Mwmert  to  pre  him  any  dusatisfse- 
n  vss  thai  which  dasaed  him  with  the 
k«ir  party-  He  says,  that,  if  resolutions 
^  %  noarishing  kind  of  diet,  that  party 
Kt  be  io  a  very  hearty  and  flourishing 
Titian :  for  that  the^  have  ouiethr  eaten 
i*v  good  ones  of  their  own  oakiiig  than 
^"nild  have  oonoeived  to  be  possible  with- 
*.  rroletion.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
*t  (I  regret  to  say)  an  ardent  opponent 
those  sound  doctrines  of  protective  policy 
FKh  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the 
w4  of  thai  party.  I  confess,  tliat,  in 
rn  discussions  which  I  have  had  with 
rn  na  this  point  in  my  study,  he  has  dis- 
%T*d  a  vein  of  obstinacy  which  I  had  not 
Lberto  detected  in  his  composition.  He 
aleo  ikorraeo  referetu)  infected  in  no  small 
■vure  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  a  print 
'lf<d  the  Liberator,  whose  heresies  I  take 
^vty  proper  opportunity  of  combating,  and 
which,  I  thank  God,  I  have  never  read 
•ingle  line. 

'  I  did  not  see  Mr.  B.'s  verses  until  they 
rpeared  in  print,  and  there  if  certainly  one 
ling  in  them  which  I  consider  highly  im- 
t>;k«r.    I  aDude  to  the  personal  references 

>  mjielf  by  name.  To  confer  notoriety  on 
n  bumfaleiodi  vidual  who  islabouring  quietly 
I  Lit  vocatMO,  and  who  keeps  his  cloth  as 
^  as  he  can  fiom  the  dust  of  the  political 
^na  (thmigb  a^  milt  si  iwii  nangtiuavfro), 

>  M  doubt  an  indeooram.  The  sentiments 
^art  be  attributes  to  me  I  will  not  deny 
n  b»  mine.  They  were  embodied,  though 
I  s  different  form,  in  a  discourse  preached 
vn  the  last  day  of  public  fasting,  and 
*^rm  iccepCable  to  my  entire  people  (of 
rh«l«?er  political  views),  eicept  the  post- 
^tft«r,  who  dissented  #x  efieio.  I  observe 
^-»t  TOO  sometimes  devote  a  portion  of  your 
^tp»r  to  a  rsKgioiis  summary.  I  shouki  be 
'■*J  pleased  to  furnish  a  copy  of  my  dia- 
mine for  iosertioo  in  this  department  of 
7>r  instraetive  journal.  By  omitting  the 
^▼crtisements,  it  might  essify  be  got  within 
'•*  hnnts  of  a  single  number,  and  I  venture 
1*'^  imare  you  the  sale  of  some  scores  of 
"npie*  in  this  town.  I  will  cheerfully  render 
"J^  nsponrible  for  ten.  It  might  pos- 
^•MT  be  advantageous  to  issue  it  as  an 
'^.  But  perhaps  you  will  not  esteem  it 
f|ob)tet,  snd  I  will  not  press  it  My  offer 
•^  wt  spring  from  any  weak  desire  of 


seeing  my  name  in  print ;  for  I  can  en}oy 
this  satisfsction  at  any  time  by  turning  to 
the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  University, 
where  it  also  possesses  that  added  emphasis 
of  Italics  with  which  those  of  my  oUling 
are  distinguished. 

*  I  wouM  simply  add,  that  I  continue  to 
fit  ingenuous  youth  for  (College,  and  that 
I  have  two  spacious  and  airy  sleeping  apart- 
ments at  this  moment  unoccupied.  /«- 
genmat  didieiMse,  &c.  Terms,  which  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
rents, may  be  kn^wn  on  application  to  me 
by  letter,  post-paid.  In  all  cases  the  lad 
will  be  expected  to  fetch  his  own  towels. 
This  rule,  Mrs.  W.  desires  me  to  add,  has 
no  exceptions. 

'  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  HOMER  WILBUR,  A.  M. 

'  P.  S.  Perhaps  the  last  parsgraph  may 
look  like  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  insertion 
of  my  circular  gratuitously.  If  it  should 
appear  to  you  in  that  light,  I  desire  that 
you  wouki  erase  it,  or  c^rge  for  it  at  the 
usual  rates,  and  deduct  the  amount  from 
the  proceeds  in  your  hands  from  the  sale 
of  my  discourse,  when  it  shall  be  printed. 
My  circular  is  much  longer  and  more  ex- 
plicit, and  will  be  forwarded  without  charge 
to  any  who  may  desire  it.  It  has  been  very 
neatly  executed  on  a  letter  sheet,  by  a  very 
deserving  printer,  who  attends  upon  my 
ministry,  and  is  a  creditable  specimen  of 
the  typographic  art  I  have  one  hung  over 
my  mantel-piece  in  a  neat  frame,  where  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  orna- 
ment, and  balances  the  profile  of  Mrs.  W., 
cut  with  her  toes  by  the  young  Isdy  bom 
without  arms. 

•H.W. 


I  have  in  the  foregoing  letter  mentioned 
General  Scott  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency,  because  I  have  been  given  to 
understarid  that  he  has  blown  to  pieces  and 
otherwise  caused  to  be  destroyed  more  Mexi- 
cans than  any  other  commander.  His  claim 
wouki  therefore  be  deservedly  consklered  the 
strongest  Until  accurate  returns  of  the 
Mexicans  killed,  wounded,  and  maimed  be 
obtoined,  it  will  be  difficult  to  settle  these 
nice  points  of  precedence.  Should  it  prove 
that  any  other  officer  has  been  more  meri- 
torious and  destructive  than  General  S.,  and 
has  thereby  rendered  himself  more  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  con* 
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serTative  portion  of  our  community,  I  shall 
cheerfully  insert  bis  name,  instead  of  that 
of  General  S.,  in  a  fvture  edition.  It  may 
be  thou^t,  likewise  that  General  S.  has 
invalidated  bis  claims  bv  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decencies  of  apparel,  and  the 
habits  belon^ng  to  a  gentleman.  These 
abstruser  pomts  of  statesmanship  are  be- 
yond my  scope.  I  wonder  not  that  suc- 
cessful military  achievement  should  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Rather 
do  I  rejoice  with  wonder  to  behold  how 
rapidly  this  sentiment  %  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  popular  mind.  It  is  related  of 
Thomas  Warton,  the  second  of  that  honoured 
name  who  held  theoflKce  of  Poetry  Professor 
at  Oxford,  that,  when  one  wished  to  find 
him,  being  absconded,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
some  obscure  alehouse,  he  was  counselled 
to  traverse  the  city  with  a  drum  and  fife, 
the  sound  of  which  inspiring  music  would 
be  sure  to  draw  the  Doctor  from  his  retire* 
ment  into  the  street.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  bitten  with  this  martial  insanity.  Neweio 
fua  duleedine  ....  cundot  dueiL  I  confess 
to  some  infection  of  that  itch  myself.  When 
I  see  a  Brigadier-General  mamtaining  his 
insecure  elevation  in  the  saddle  under  the 
severe  fire  of  the  trainins-field,  and  when 
I  remember  that  some  miutary  enthusiasts, 
through  haste,  inexperience,  or  an  over- 
desire  to  lend  reality  to  those  fictitious 
combats,  will  sometimes  discharge  their 
ramrods,  I  cannot  but  admire,  while  I  de- 
plore, the  mistaken  devotion  of  those  heroic 
officers.  SemH  insanivimut  omnet.  I  was 
mjrself,  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  chaplain  of  a  regiment^  which  was 
fortunately  never  called  to  active  military 
duty.  I  mention  this  circumstance  with 
regret  rather  than  pride.  Had  I  been  sum- 
moned to  actual  warfare,  I  trust  that  I 
might  have  been  strengthened  to  bear  my- 
self after  the  manner  of  that  reverend  father 
in  our  New  England  Israel,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Colman,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  Tureirs  life 
of  him,  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  for  England  was  attacked  by 
a  French  privateer,  *  fought  like  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  Christian, ....  and  prayed  all 
the  while  he  charged  and  fired.^  As  this 
note  is  already  long,  I  shall  not  here  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
Coristians  may  lawfully  be  soldiers.  I  think 
it  sufficiently  evident,  thatj  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  at  least, 
the  two  professions  were  esteemed  incom- 
patible. Consult  Jortin  on  this  head. — 
H.  W.] 


No.  IV 

BBMABKS  or  INC&BA8X  D.  0*PBULr 
B8QTJIBB,  AT  AN  BXTBUMPKBT  CA 
CUSINSTATB  8TBBBT,  BBFOBTBB  E 
KB.  H.  BIQLOW.  I 

[The  ingenious  reader  will  at  ooce  uci 
stand  that  no  such  speech  as  the  foUov.d 
was  ever  totidem  verbis  pronounced.     B* 
there  are  simpler  and  less  suarded  wits^  f^ 
the  satisfying  of  which  sucn  an  explaaatk^ 
may  be  needful.    For  there  are  certain  k 
visible  tines,  which  as  Truth  aucoesBT?^ 
overpasses,  she  becomes  Untrutb  to  one  ^ 
another  of  us,  as  a  larae  river,  flovmg  frm 
one  kingdom  into  anoUier,  aoroetimes  txLt 
a  new  name,  albeit  the  waters  undefgo  rj 
change,  how  small  soever.   There  is,  taoti 
over,  a  truth  of  fiction  more  verackxis  th« 
the  truth  of  (tici,  as  thai  of  the  Fbat,  wbid 
represents  to  us  things  and  events  as  \ht} 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  servilely  cop.fi 
them  as  thev  are  imperfectly  imaged  in  thi 
crooked  and  smoky  j^lass  of  our  mundis< 
affairs.    It  is  this  which  makes  the  speech 
of  Antonius,  though  orisinally  spoken  in  w 
wider  a  forum  than  tne  brain  of  9Mk^ 
speare,  more  historically  valuable  than  th^ 
other  which  Appian  has  reported,  by  a 
much  as  the  understanding  of  the  Enlist 
man  was  more  comprehensive  than  that 
the  Alexandrian.    Mr.  Biriow,  in  the 
sent  instance,  has  only  made  use  of  a  Ucm^ 
assumed  by  all  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
who  put  into  the  mouths  of  various  €imn> 
ters  such  words  as  seem  to  them  most  fitticf 
to  the  occasion  and  U>  the  speaker.    If  a 
be  objected  that  no  such  oration  eouU  tmt 
have  been  delivered,  I  answer,  that  then 
are   few   assemblages   for   speeebHRiakiiif 
which  do  not  betttf  deserve  the  title  (4 
Parliamentum  Indodorum  than  did  thesixtb 
Parliament  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  that 
men  .still  continue  U>  have  as  much  faith  ia 
the  Oracle  of  Fools  as  ever  Pantsgniel  bad. 
Howell,  in  his  letters,  recounts  a  merrr  tale 
of  a  certain  ambassador  of  Qu^en  Elisibelht 
who,  having  written  two  letten,— one  t> 
her  Majesty,  and  the  other  to  his  wiff,— 
directed  them  at  cross-purposes,  so  tbst  lh< 
Queen  was  beducked  and  oedeared  aod  r^ 
quested  to  send  a  change  of  hose,  and  tV 
wife  was  beprincessed  and  otherwise  co- 
wontedly  besuperlatived,  till  the  one  fesml 
for  the  witfl  of  her  ambassador,  and  Ui^ 
other  for  those  of  her  husband.    In  iii* 
manner   it  may   be  presumed  that  our 
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Mt  be 


misdirected  some  of  his 
snd  sivea  to  the  whole  theatre 
Id  oaTe  wished  to  confide  only 
»  If  tact.  MiditorT  at  the  back  of  the  cur- 
's. For  it  is  setoom  that  we  can  get  any 
kX  Qttenuiee  from  men,  who  address,  for 
»  moBt  pari*  ft  Buncombe  either  in  this 
r%d  o#  torn  next.  jU  for  their  audiences, 
>y  b9  truly  said  of  our  people,  that 
'~  coo  poUtical  institution  in  com- 
tiie  aocieot  Athenians :  I  mean 
pcoAtless  kind  of  oMtraeism^  where- 
ttu  nerwrtheleaB,  they  seem  hitherto  well 


enough  content.  For  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, and  other  affairs  of  the  sort,  whereas 
I  obserye  that  the  oysters  fall  to  the  lot  of 
comparatively  few,  the  shells  (such  as  the 
priTileges  of  voting  as  they  are  told  to  do 
by  the  ostriwri  aforesaid,  and  of  huzzaing 
at  public  meetings)  are  very  liberally  dis- 
tributed among  we  people,  as  bein^  their 
prescriptive  and  quite  sufficient  portion. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  is  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Palfrey's  refusal  to  vote  for  tne  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Speakership.^H.  W.] 


No  ?    Hez  he  T    He  hunt,  though  ?    Wat !  Voted  agin  him  ? 

Ef  the  bitd  of  oar  country  could  ketch  him,  she  'd  skin  him ; 

I  aeem  '■  though  I  aee  her,  with  wrath  in  each  quill, 

like  a  chanotty  lawyer,  afilin*  her  hill. 

An*  grindin'  her  talents  ez  sharp  ez  all  nater. 

To  pounce  like  a  writ  on  the  hack  o'  the  traitor. 

VoigiTe  me,  my  friends,  ef  I  seem  to  he  het, 

But  a  crisis  like  this  must  with  vigour  be  met ; 

Weo  an  Arnold  the  star-spansled  banner  bestains, 

HoQ  Fourth  o'  Julys  seem  to  bile  in  my  veins. 

• 

Who  ever^d  ha*  thought  sech  a  pisonous  rig 

Would  he  run  by  a  chap  thet  wuz  chose  fer  a  Wig  T 

*  We  knowed  wut  his  principles  wuz  *fore  we  sent  him  T  * 

Wot  wuz  there  in  them  from  this  vote  to  pervent  him  ? 

A  maiciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  holler 

O*  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles  swaller ; 

It  can  hold  any  quantity  on  *em,  the  belly  can. 

An*  bring  *em  up  ready  fer  use  like  the  pelican. 

Or  more  tike  the  kanmoo,  who  (wich  is  stranger) 

Puts  her  &mily  into  her  pouch  wen  there  *s  danger. 

Ai&t  principle  precious  ?  then,  who 's  goin'  to  use  it 

Weo  there  s  resk  o*  some  chap*s  gittin*  up  to  abuse  it  T 

1  can't  ten  the  wy  on 't,  but  nothin*  is  so  sure 

£i  thet  pinciple  kind  o*  sits  spiled  by  exposure :  ^ 

A  man  thet  lets  all  sorts  o  folks  git  a  sight  on  *t 

Oufffa'  to  hev  it  all  took  ri^ht  away,  every  mite  on  H ; 

Ef  he  can't  keep  it  all  to  himself  wen  it 's  wise  to, 

He  aint  one  it  ^  fit  to  trust  nothin'  so  nice  to. 


10 


90 


1  'ne  maker  is  of  a  different  njind  from  Tully,  who,  in  his  recently  dtsoovered  trae^ 
>  sie  D*  ApaWaeo,  tells  us, — Nee  tero  habere  virtutem  satis  est,  quasi  artem  aliquam,  nisi 
Utfv,  aad  from  our  Milton,  who  saTs :  *  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
r>rta«,  oaezefdaed  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
klmks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  iiof  without  dust  amd 
fmL'—Arwp.  He  had  taken  the  words  out  of  the  Roman's  mouth,  without  knowing 
it,  sad  migbt  well  esdaim  with  Austin  (if  a  saint's  name  may  stand  sponsor  for  a  curse), 
I^^mai fm  asOe  99$  MsCrv  HgmniJ^H.  W. 

IS 
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Besides,  ther  's  a  wonderful  power  in  latitade 
To  shift  a  man's  morril  relations  an'  attitude ; 
Some  flossifers  think  thet  a  fakkilty  's  granted 
The  minnit  it 's  proved  to  be  thorough^  wanted, 
Thet  a  change  o'  demand  makes  a  change  o'  condition. 
An'  thet  everythin'  's  nothin'  except  by  position ; 
Ez,  fer  instance,  thet  rubber-trees  fust  begun  bearin* 
Wen  p'litikle  conshunces  come  into  wearin', — 
Thet  the  fears  of  a  monkey,  whose  holt  chanced  to  fail, 
Drawed  the  vertibry  out  to  a  prehensile  tail ; 
So,  wen  one's  chose  to  Congriss,  ez  soon  ez  he 's  in  it, 
A  collar  grows  right  round  his  neck  in  a  miimit. 
An'  sartin  it  is  thet  a  man  cannot  be  strict 
In  bein'  himself,  wen  he  gits  to  the  Deestrict, 
Fer  a  coat  thet  sets  wal  here  in  ole  Massachusetts, 
Wen  it  gits  on  to  Washinton,  somehow  askew  sets. 

Resolves,  do  you  say,  o'  the  Springfield  Convention  7 

Thet 's  precisely  the  pint  I  was  goin'  to  mention ; 

Resolves  air  a  thing  we  most  gen' ally  keep  ill. 

They're  a  cheap  kind  o'  dust  fer  the  eyes  o'  the  people ; 

A  parcel  o'  deUigits  jest  git  together 

An  chat  fer  a  spell  o'  the  crops  an'  the  weather. 

Then,  comln'  to  order,  they  squabble  awile 

An'  let  off  the  speeches  they  're  ferful  'U  spile ; 

Then — Resolve, — ^Thet  we  wunt  hev  an  inch  o'  slave  temtoiy ; 

Thet  Presidunt  Polk's  boll  perceedins  air  very  tory ; 

Thet  the  war  is  a  damned  war,  an'  them  thet  enlist  in  it 

Should  hev  a  cravat  with  a  dreffle  tight  twist  in  it ; 

Thet  the  war  is  a  war  fer  the  spreadin'  o'  slavery ; 

Thet  our  army  desarves  our  best  thanks  fer  their  braveiy ; 

Thet  we  're  the  original  Mends  o'  the  nation. 

All  the  rest  air  a  paltry  mi'  ha^  fabrication ;  ^ 

Thet  we  highly  respect  Messrs.  A,  B,  an'  C, 

An'  ez  deeply  despise  Messrs.  E,  F,  an'  G. 

In  this  way  they  go  to  the  eend  o'  the  chapter. 

An'  then  they  bust  out  in  a  kind  of  a  raptur 

About  their  own  vartoo,  bxl*  folks's  stone-blindness 

To  the  men  thet  'ould  actiUy  do  'em  a  kindness, — 

The  American  eagle, — the  Pilgrims  thet  landed, — 

Till  on  ole  Plymouth  Rock  thev  git  finally  strtoded. 

Wal,  the  people  they  listen  an  say,  *  Thet 's  the  ticket ;  J 

Ez  fer  Mexico,  't  aint  no  great  glory  to  lick  it,  "^ 

But 't  would  be  a  darned  shame  to  go  puUin'  o'  triggers 

To  extend  the  aree  of  abusin'  the  niggers.' 

So  they  march  in  percessions,  an'  git  up  hooraws. 
An'  tramp  thru  the  mud  fer  the  good  o'  the  cause. 
An'  think  they  're  a  kind  o'  fulfiUin'  the  prophecies. 
Wen  they  're  on'y  jest  changin'  the  holders  of  (^cea ; 
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Ware  A  8ot  afore,  6  is  comf  tabiy  seated. 

One  hambaff  's  victorious  an'  t'  other  defeated, 

Each  hoonable  doughface  gits  jest  wut  he  axes. 

An*  the  people, — their  annooal  soft-sodder  an'  taxes.  80 

Now,  to  keep  unimpaired  all  these  glorious  f  eeturs 

Thet  characterize  morril  an'  reasonin'  creeturs, 

Thet  give  every  paytriot  all  he  can  cram, 

Thet  oust  ibe  untrustworthy  Presidunt  Flam, 

An*  stick  honest  Presidunt  Sham  in  his  place,    • 

To  the  manifest  gain  o*  the  hoU  human  race. 

An'  to  some  indervidgewals  on 't  in  partickler, 

Wbo  love  Public  Opinion  an'  know  how  to  tickle  her,— 

I  say  thet  a  party  wiih  gret  aims  like  these 

Must  stick  jest  ez  close  ez  a  hive  full  o'  bees.  90 

I  *m  wiOin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  stroiu^ 

Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kind  o  wrong 

la  oDers  unpop'lar  an'  never  gits  pitied. 

Because  it  s  a  crime  no  one  never  committed ; 

But  he  mus'  n't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coi  then  he'll  be  kickin'  the  people's  own  shins ; 

On'y  look  at  the  DemmercratSf  Bee  wut  they  've  done 

Jest  simj^y  by  stickin'  together  like  fun ; 

They  've  sucked  us  right  into  a  mis'able  war 

Thet  no  one  on  airth  aint  responsible  for ;  100 

They  *ve  run  us  a  hundred  cool  millions  in  debt 

(An'  fer  Demmercrat  Homers  ther  's  good  plums  left  yet) ; 

They  talk  agin  tajrriff s,  but  act  fer  a  high  one. 

An'  80  coax  all  parties  to  build  up  their  Zion ; 

To  tlie  people  they  're  oilers  ez  sUck  ez  molanes. 

An'  butter  their  bread  on  both  sides  with  The  Masses, 

HaU  o'  whom  they  've  persuaded,  by  way  of  a  jcke, 

Thet  Washinton's  mantelfnece  fell  upon  PoUc 

Now  an  o'  these  blessin's  the  Wi|^  might  enjojr, 

Ef  they'd  gumption  enough  the  nght  means  to  imploy ;  *  zio 

Fer  the  sflver  spoon  bom  in  Dermocracv's  mouth 

Is  a  kind  of  a  scringe  thet  they  hev  to  the  South ; 

Their  masters  can  cuss  'em  an'  kick  'em  an*  wale  'em. 

An'  they  notioe  it  less  'an  the  ass  did  to  Balaam ; 

In  this  way  they  screw  into  Becond*rate  oflSoes 

Wich  the  sUveholder  thinks  'ould  substract  too  much  off  his  ease ; 

The  file-leaders,  I  mean,  du,  fer  thev,  by  their  wiles. 

Unlike  the  old  viper,  grow  fat  on  their  files. 

WaL  the  Wigs  hev  been  tryin'  to  grab  all  this  prey  frum  'em 

An'  to  hook  this  nice  spoon  o'  gowl  fortin'  away  frum  'em,  120 

An'  tbqr  might  ha'  succeeded,  ez  likely  ez  not, 

In  lickin'  the  Demmercrats  all  round  the  lot, 

1  That  «M  a  ^thy  Mying  of  Peniiu,  and  fits  our  politicians  without  a  wrinkle,— 
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£f  it  wam*t  thet,  wile  all  faithful  Wigs  were  their  knees  on. 

Some  Btafi^p'  old  codger  would  holler  out,  — '  Treason ! 

You  mast  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  a  dog  thet  hez  bit  yon  <»oe. 

An*  /  aint  agom*  to  cheat  my  constitoonnts,* — 

Wen  every  fool  knows  thet  a  man  represents 

Not  the  fellers  thet  sent  him,  but  them  on  the  fence, — 

Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 

An  make  the  fust  use  of  a  turn  o*  the  tide, — 

The  waiters  on  Providunce  here  in  the  city. 

Who  compose  wut  they  call  a  State  Centerl  Gommitty. 

Gonstitoounts  air  hendy  to  help  a  man  in, 

But  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin. 

Wy,  the  people  can't  all  live  on  Uncle  Sam's  pus, 

So  they've  nothin'  to  du  with 't  fer  better  or  wus ; 

It 's  the  folks  thet  air  kind  o'  brought  up  to  depend  on 't 

Thet  hev  any  consarn  in 't,  an'  thet  is  the  end  on 't. 

Now  here  wuz  New  England  ahevin'  the  honour 

Of  a  chance  at  the  Speakership  showered  upon  her ; — 

Do  you  say, — '  She  don't  want  no  more  Speakers,  but  fewer ; 

She 's  bed  plenty  o'  them,  wut  she  wants  is  a  doier '  ? 

Fer  the  matter  o'  thet,  it 's  notorous  in  town 


Thet  her  own  representatives  du  her  quite  brown. 
But  thet 's  nothm'  to  du  with  it ;  wut  right  bed  ] 


To  mix  himself  up  with  fanatical  smaQ  fry  ? 
um't  we  ffittin'  on  prii 


Pftlfrey 


Wam't  we  gittin'  on  prime  with  our  hot  an'  cold  blowin', 

Acondemnin'  the  war  wilst  we  kep'  it  agoin '  T 

We  'd  assumed  with  gret  skill  a  commandin'  position. 

On  this  side  or  thet,  no  one  could  n't  tell  wich  one,  <? 

So,  wutever  side  wipped,  we  'd  a  chance  at  the  plunder 

An*  could  sue  fer  iiuringin'  our  paytented  thunder ; 

We  were  ready  to  vot^  fer  whoever  wuz  eligible, 

Ef  on  all  pints  at  issoo  he  'd  stay  uninteUiffible. 

Wal,  sposin'  we  bed  to  gulp  down  our  perfesstons. 

We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  momin'  with  fresh  ones ; 

Besides,  ef  we  did,  *t  was  our  business  alone, 

Fer  could  n*t  we  du  wut  we  would  with  our  own  ? 

An'  ef  a  man  can,  wen  pervisions  hev  riz  so, 

Eat  up  his  own  words,  it  *s  a  marcy  it  is  so.  ^^ 

Wy,  these  chaps  frum  the  North,  with  back-bones  to  *em,  darn'oDf 

'Ould  be  wuth  more  'an  Gennle  Tom  Thumb  is  to  Bamum: 

Ther  *s  enough  thet  to  office  on  this  very  plan  gro^. 

By  exhibitin  how  very  small  a  man  can  grow ; 

But  an  M.  0.  frum  here  oilers  hastens  to  state  he 

Belongs  to  the  order  called  invertebraty, 

Wence  some  gret  filologists  judge  primy  fashy 

Thet  M.  C.  is  M.  T.  by  paronomashy ; 

An*  these  few  exceptions  air  Iqo9UB  najfiury 

Iblks  'ould  put  down  their  quarters  to  stare  at,  like  fury.  ^^ 
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It  *■  no  vae  to  VpcQ  the  door  o*  success* 

Ef  ft  member  cao  bolt  so  for  DOthin'  or  less ; 

Wy,  an  o*  them  mod  comititootioiial  piUers 

Oir  lore-iathers  fetched  with  'em  over  the  billerSy 

Them  piQefs  the  people  so  soondly  hev  aiep'  on. 

Wile  to  daViy,  invasion»  an'  debt  they  were  swep'  on, 

WOe  our  Destiny  higher  an*  higher  kep'  mountin* 

(Though  I  guess  folks  '11  stare  wen  she  hends  her  account  in), 

Ef  membera  in  this  way  go  kicken'  affin  'em, 

Thej  wunt  hev  so  much  ez  a  feather  left  in  'em.  i8o  j 

An*«  ex  fer  this  Palfrey,'  we  thought  wen  we  'd  ^t  him  in,  i 

He  'd  gQ  kindly  in  wutever  harness  we  put  him  m ;  *     j 

Sopposin*  we  aid  know  tfaet  he  wuz  a  peace  man  7 

Dooa  be  think  he  can  be  Uncle  Samnue's  policeman. 

An'  wen  Sam  gits  tinsy  an'  kicks  up  a  riot. 

Lead  him  off  to  the  lockup  to  snooze  till  he 's  quiet  t 

Wy,  the  war  is  a  war  thet  true  paytriots  can  bear,  ef  i 

It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a  tavriff ;  I 

We  don't  go  an'  fignt  it,  nor  aint  to  be  driT  on. 

Nor  Demmercrats  nuther,  thet  hev  wut  to  live  on ;  190  | 

Ef  it  aint  jest  the  thin^  thet 's  well  pleasin'  to  God,  j 

It  makes  us  thought  highly  on  elsewhere  abroad ;  ' 

Tile  Rooshian  bliu:k  eagle  lodes  blue  in  his  eerie  ! 

An'  shakes  both  his  heiuls  wen  he  hears  o'  Monteery ; 

In  the  Tower  Victofy  sets,  all  of  a  fluster. 

An'  reads,  with  locked  doors,  how  we  won  Cherry  Buster ; 

An*  old  Philip  Lewis — ^tfaet  come  an'  kep'  school  here 

Fer  the  mere  sake  o'  scorin'  his  ryalist  ruler 

On  the  tenderest  part  of  our  kings  infyittro — 

Hides  his  crown  imdemeath  an  old  shut  in  his  bureau,  209 

Breaks  off  in  his  bra^  to  a  suckle  o'  merry  kings. 

How  he  often  bed  hided  young  native  Amerrikins, 

An'  tnmin'  quite  faint  in  the  midst  of  his  fooleries. 

Sneaks  down  stain  to  bolt  the  front  door  o'  the  Tooleries.' 

^  Thtfh  troth  jet  in  this  of  Juvenal,— 

*  Dmt  veaiam  oorris,  veiat  censura  columbas.'— H.  W. 

^  Portia  it  willing  to  allow  of  other  miracles  besides  those  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
^  y^7  not  of  other  prophecies  ?  It  is  granting  too  much  to  Satan  to  suppose  him, 
*  ^vnn  of  the  leameo  have  done,  the  inspirer  of  the  ancient  oracles.  Wtier,  I 
ff*"*  it,  to  give  chance  the  credit  of  the  successful  ones.  What  is  said  here  of  Louis 
/^ppe  vas  ireri6ed  in  some  of  its  minute  particulars  within  a  few  months'  time. 
^<*^ih  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  Delphi  or  Hammoa,  and  no  thanks  to  Beelzebub 
^^ !  That  of  Seneca  in  Medea  will  suit  here  :— 

'  Rapida  fortuna  ae  levis 
Prscepaque  regno  eripuit,  ezsilio  dedit.' 

^  m  aDow,  even  to  richly  deserved  misfortune,  our  commiseration,  and  be  not 
'^'^'bsKj  meanwhile  in  our  censure  of  the  Ftanch  people,  left  for  the  first  time  to 
poTcrn  themselves,  remembering  that  wise  sentence  of  Achylus, — 

*Av«c  M  Tpaxjn  Wnc  ir  rrfov  Kprnrt*  H.  W. 
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You  say, — *  We  'd  ha'  scared  'em  by  growin'  in  peace, 

A  plaguv  sight  more  then  by  bobberies  like  these '  T 

Who  is  it  dares  say  thet  oar  naytional  eagle 

Wun't  much  longer  be  classed  with  the  birds  thet  air  regal, 

Goz  theim  be  hooked  beaks,  an'  she,  arter  this  slanghter, 

'11  bring  back  a  bill  ten  times  longer  'n  she  ongh'  to '  ? 

Wat 's  your  name  T    Come,  I  see  ye,  yon  ap-ooantry  fe&er. 

Yon  *ve  pat  me  out  severil  times  with  your  heller ; 

Out  with  it !    Wut  T    Biglow  ?    I  say  nothin'  f order, 

Thet  feller  would  like. nothin'  better  ^n  a  murder ; 

He 's  a  traiter,  blasphemer,  an'  wut  ruther  worse  is, 

He  puts  all  his  ath'ism  in  dreffle  bad  verses ; 

Socity  aint  safe  till  sech  monsters  air  out  on  it, 

Refer  to  the  Post,  ef  you  hev  the  least  doubt  on  it ; 

Wy,  he  goes  agin  war,  agin  indirect  taxes. 

Agin  sellin'  wild  lands  'cept  to  settlers  with  axes. 

Agin  holdin'  o'  slaves,  thoup^h  he  knows  it 's  the  comer 

Our  libbaty  rests  on,  the  mis' able  scomer ! 

In  short,  he  would  wholly  upset  with  his  ravages 

All  thet  keeps  us  above  the  brute  critters  an'  savages. 

An'  pitch  into  all  kinds  o'  briles  an'  confusions 

The  noil  of  our  civilized,  free  institutions ; 

He  writes  fer  thet  ruther  unsafe  print,  the  Courier, 

An'  likely  ez  not  hez  a  squintin'  to  Foorier ; 

I  '11  be——,  thet  is,  I  mean  I  '11  be  blest, 

£f  I  hark  to  a  word  f  rum  so  noted  a  pest ; 

I  sha'  n't  talk  with  Aim,  my  religion  's  too  fervent. — 

Good  momin',  my  friends,  I  'm  your  most  humble  servant. 


2*: 


[Into  the  question^  whether  the  ability 
to  express  ourselves  m  articulate  langua^ 
has  been  productive  of  more  good  or  evil, 
I  shall  not  here  enter  at  large.  The  two 
faculties  of  speech  and  of  speech-making 
are  wholly  diverse  in  their  natures.  By  the 
first  we  make  ourselves  intelligible,  by  the 
last  unintelligible,  to  our  fellows.  It  has 
not  seldom  occurred  to  me  (noting  bow  in 
our  national  legislature  everything  runs  to 
talk,  as  lettuces,  if  the  season  or  toe  soil  be 
unpropitious,  shoot  up  lankly  to  seed,  in- 
stead of  forminff  handsome  heads)  that 
Babel  was  the  first  Congress,  the  earliest 
mill  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  gabble. 
In  these  days,  what  with  Town  Meetings, 
School  Committees,  Boards  (lumber)  of  one 
kind  and  another,  Congresses,  Parliaments, 
Diets,  Indian  Councils^  Palavers,  and  the 
like,  there  is  scarce  a  village  which  has  not 
its  factories  of  this  description  driven  by 
(milk>and-)water  power.  I  cannot  conceive 
the  confusion  of  tongues  to  have  been  the 


curse  of  Babel,  since  I  esteem  my  ifliorasci 
of  other  languages  as  a  kind  of  Hart44So^ 
tower,  in  which  I  am  safe  from  tbe  fun  -^;H 
bombardmenU  of  foreign  garrulity.  F*^ 
this  rea.son  I  have  ever  preferred  the  stud;! 
of  the  dead  languages,  those  primitive  fof^ 
mations  being  Aracats  upon  whose  sitcvl 
peaks  I  sit  secure  and  watch  this  new  deiug^ 
without  fear,  though  it  rain  figures  («wi«- 
UuTo,  semblances)  of  speech  forty  da^  am) 
nights  together,  as  it  not  uncommonJv  ha^ 

Eens.  Thus  is  my  coat,  as  it  were,  witbojl 
uttons  by  which  any  but  a  vemacuM 
wild  bore  can  seize  me.  Is  it  not  possibh 
that  the  Shakers  may  intend  to  conver  ■ 
quiet  reproof  and  hint,  in  fastening  tb^r 
outer  garments  with  books  and  eyes  ? 

This  reflection  concerning  Babel,  wb 
I  find  in  no  Commentary,  was  first  thro* 
upon  my  mind  when  an  excellent  deacon 
my  congregation  (being  infected  vriib  t 
Second  Advent  delusion)  assured  me  thii 
he  had  received  a  first  instalment  of  tte 
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, as  m  niall  Mrnest  of  lawr 

IB  the  lUe  kind  to  follow,  ^r, 
k  truth,  I  eottld  not  raooncile  it  with  my 
M  of  the  Dirine  juitice  and  mercy  that 
»  aiiigle  wbU  whicfa  protected  people  of 

' from  the  incursions  of  this 

;  propagandist  should 


to  rettdiiig  OongrcBsional  debates,  I  have 
MMd,  thftty  after  the  subsidence  of  those 
xnfol  ^nnrffngif  in  the  brain  which  result 
jm  wudtk  exercises,  I  detected  a  slender 
udoum  of  Tahttbie  information.  I  made 
c  diacoTery  that  asf/kMw  takes  longer  in  the 
Ting  thaa  anything  ebe,  for  as  ex  nihUo 
\krit  iU^  m>  from  one  polypus  nothing  any 
onNrr  of  similar  ones  may  be  produceo. 
would  yecommeml  to  the  attention  of 
iM  noce  debaters  and  controversialists 
>  admirable  example  of  the  nnonk  Copras, 
'bo,  in  the  fourto  centurr,  stood  for 
th  an  hoar  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fire, 
nd  thereby  silenced  a  Manichcan  anta- 
.onist  who  had  less  of  the  salamander  in 
iim.  Am  tot  those  who  quarrel  in  print, 
:  have  no  concern  with  them  here,  since 
b«  eyelids  are  a  divinely  granted  shield 
hgainst  all  such.  Moreover,  I  have  observed 
A  man^r  modem  books  that  the  printed 
fcnioa  is  becoming  gradually  sraaUer,  and 
(be  number  of  blank  or  flv-leaves  (as  they 
■re  called)  greater.  Should  this  fortunate 
t<^eocy  of  literature  continue,  books  will 
crow  more  valuable  from  year  to  year,  and 
*h«  whole  Serbonian  hog  yield  to  the  sd- 
Tvoea  of  flnn  arable  laiMl. 

The  sagacious  Lacedseroonians  hearing 
11*  tt  Teeepbone  had  bragged  that  he  could 
talk  an  day  long  on  any  given  subject,  made 
a-k  more  ado,  nit  foruwith  banished  him, 
•hereby  they  supplied  him  a  topic  and  at 
tU  same  tini^took  care  that  his  experiment 
UT>oo  it  should  be  tried  out  of  earshot. 

I  have  wondered,  in  the  Representatives* 

Hiamber  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  to 

Htuk  bow  little  impression  seemed  to  be 

r  ndueed  by  that  emblematic  fish  suspended 

"^n  the  beads  of  the  members.   Our  wiser 

ancestors,  no  doubt,  hung  it  there  as  being 

tb»  animal  which  the  iMhagoreans  rever- 

'wed  for  its  silence,  and  which  certainly  in 

<Ut  particular  does  not  so  well  merit  the 

'Thibet  cdi-Uooitd^  by  wbich  naturalists 

ixtinnish  it,  as  certain  bipeds,  afflicted 

v*th  ditch-water  on  the  brain,  wlio  take 

''Ctanon  to  tap  themselves  in  Faneuil  Halls, 

nv^ing-hooses.  and  other  places  of  public 

^'Wft.— 'H.  W.J 


No.  V. 
THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENNIT 

SOT  TO  A  inrSBT  BHTMB 

[Thb  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
bate satirised  in  the  following  verses  was 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Drajrton  and 
Sayres  to  sive  freedom  to  seventy  men  and 
women,  fellow-beings  and  felk)w-€hristians. 
Had  Tripoli,  instead  of  Washington,  been 
the  scene  of  this  undertaking,  the  unhappy 
leaders  in  it  would  have  been  as  secure  of 
the  theoretic  as  they  now  are  of  the  practi- 
cal part  of  martyrdom.  I  question  whether 
the  JOey  of  Tripoli  is  blessed  with  a  District 
Attorney  so  beniehted  as  ours  at  the  seat 
of  government.  Very  fitly  is  he  named  Key, 
WTO  would  alk)w  bmiseff  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  locking  the  door  of  hope 
against  sufferars  in  such  a  cause.  Not  all 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  can  cleanse  the  vile 
smutch  of  the  juler's  fingers  from  oS  that 
little  Key.  Ahenea  eians,  a  brazen  Key 
indeed ! 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  made  the  chief 
speaker  in  this  burles^e,  seems  to  think 
that  the  light  of  the  nmeteenth  century  is 
to  be  put  out  as  soon  as  he  tinkles  his  little 
cow-bell  curfew.  I^lienever  slavery  is 
touched,  lie  sets  up  his  scarecrow  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  This  may  do  for  the 
North,  but  I  sbouU  conjecture  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  pumpkin-lantern  is  re- 
quired to  scare  manifest  and  irretrievable 
Destiny  out  of  her  path.  Mr.  Calhoun  can- 
not let  go  the  apron-string  of  the  Past.  The 
Past  is  a  good  nurse,  out  we  must  be 
weaned  from  her  sooner  or  later,  even 
though,  like  Plotinus,  we  shook)  run  home 
from  school  to  ask  the  breast,  after  we  are 
tolerably  well-grown  youths.  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  hide  our  faces  in  her  lap,  when- 
ever the  strange  Future  holds  out  her  arms 
and  asks  us  to  come  to  her. 

But  we  are  all  alike.  We  have  all  beard 
it  said,  often  enough,  that  little  boys  must 
not  play  with  fire ;  and  yet,  if  the  matches 
be  taken  away  from  us,  and  put  out  of 
reach  upon  the  shelf,  we  must  needs  get 
into  our  little  comer,  and  scowl  and  stamp 
and  threaten  the  dire  revenge  of  going  to 
bed  without  our  supper.  The  worM  snail 
stop  tin  we  get  our  dangerous  plaything 
agam.  Dame  Earth,  meanwhile,  who  has 
more  than  enough  househoU  matters  to 
mind,  goes  bustling  hither  and  thither  as 
a  hiss  or  a  sputter  tells  her  that  this  or 
that  kettle  of  hers  is  boiling  over,  and  before 
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bedtime  we  are  glad  to  eat  our  porridge 
cold,  and  gulp  down  our  dignity  along 
with  it. 

Bir.  Calhoun  has  somehow  acquired  the 
name  of  a  great  statesman,  and,  if  it  be 
great  statesmanship  to  put  lance  in  rest 
and  run  a  tilt  at  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  with 
the  certainty  of  being  next  moment  burled 
neck  and  heels  into  the  dust  amid  universal 
laughter,  he  deserves  the  title.  He  is  the 
Sir  Kav  of  our  modern  chivalry^  He  should 
remember  the  old  Scandinavian  my  thus. 
Thor  was  the  strongest  of  gods,  but  he 
could  not  wrestle  with  Time,  nor  so  much 
as  lift  up  a  fold  of  the  great  snake  which 
knit  the  universe  together ;  and  when  he 
smote  the  Earth,  though  with  his  terrible 
mallet,  it  was  but  as  u  a  leaf  had  fallen. 
Yet  all  the  while  it  seemed  to  Thor  that  he 
had  only  been  wrestling  with  an  oU  woman, 
striving  to  lift  a  cat^  and  striking  a  stupid 
giant  on  the  head. 

And  in  oU  times,  doubtless,  the  giants 
were  stupid,  and  there  was  no  better  sport 
for  the  Sir  Launcelots  and  Sir  Qawains  than 
to  go  about  cutting  o£f  their  great  blunder- 
ing beads  with  enchanted  swords.  But 
thmgi  have  wonderfully  changed.  It  is  the 
giants,  nowadays,  that  have  the  science  and 


the  intelligence,  idiile  the  chivalraas  Dhc*j 
Quixotes  of  Conservatism  atill  cumber  tb^cz 
selves  with  the  clumsy  armour  of  a  byg^ea^ 
age.  On  whirls  the  restless  ^lobe  ihio^^ 
unsounded  time,  with  its  cities  mod  m^^ 
silences,  its  births  and  funerals,  half  ligt»« 
half  shade,  but  never  wholly  dark,  and  waw^ 
to  swinff  round  into  the  happy  nMMning  1^3 
last.  With  an  involuntaiy  smiley  one  sei^ 
Mr.  Calhoun  letting  slip  his  ^mtk-^bnmm. 
cable  with  a  crookw  pin  at  toe  ead  of  i  t 
to  anchor  South  Carolina  upon  the  banlc 
and  shoal  of  the  Past.>-H.  W.] 


TO  MR.  BUCKENAM 

MB.  Editxb,  Ab  i  was  kinder  pranizx 
roand,  in  a  little  nnsscy  aot  oat  a  year 
or  2  a  go.  the  Dbait  in  the  sennit  cius 
inter  my  mine  An  bo  i  Uxk  it  Sot  it  ti> 
wnt  I  oidl  a  nuaary  rime.  I  her  Btade- 
sum  onnable  Gentleman  apeak  that 
dident  speak  in  a  Kind  nr  Foetikui  lie 
senae  the  seeson  is  dreiBe  bftdnrd  up 
This  way 

ewera  as  uahol 

H06EA  BIGLOW. 


'  Hkbb  we  Stan'  on  the  Con9titation,  by  thnnder  I 

It  'a  a  fact  o*  wich  ther  *8  bushila  o*  proc^ ; 
Fer  how  could  we  trample  on  *t  so,  I  wonder, 
Ef  *t  wom*t  thet  it  'a  oilers  under  our  hoofs  7 ' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  see  he ; 
'  Human  rights  haint  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor. 
No  more  'n  the  man  in  the  moon,'  sez  he. 

'  The  North  haint  no  kind  o*  bisness  with  nothin\ 
An*  you  've  no  idee  how  much  bother  it  saves ; 
We  aint  none  riled  by  their  frettin*  an'  frothin'. 
We're  used  to  Iimn'  the  strinff  on  our  slaves,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  see  he ; — 
Sez  Mister  Foote, 
'  I  should  like  to  shoot 
The  hoU  gong,  by  the  gret  horn  spoon !  *  sez  he. 

'  Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet  ther 's  no  doubt  on^ 

It 's  sutthin'  thet 's— wba'  d'  ve  call  it  T— divine,— 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  tnaie  the  most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an'  Dixon's  line,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  asz  he ; — 
'  Fer  all  thet,'  sez  Manffum, 
'  'T  would  be  better  to  hang  *em. 
An'  so  git  red  on  'em  soon,'  sez  he. 
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'  The  muB  oogh*  to  labor  an'  we  lay  on  soffies, 

Thet  '8  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Freedom's  aree ; 
It  pats  an  the  oonninest  on  as  in  office. 
An'  reelises  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee,' 
SesE  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
'  Thet 's  ez  plain,'  sea  Cass» 

*  Ez  thet  some  one 's  an  ass. 

It 's  ez  clear  ez  the  san  is  at  noon,'  sez  he. 

*  Now  don't  go  to  say  I  'm  the  friend  of  oppression, 

But  keep  aU  your  spare  breath  f er  cooim'  yoor  broth» 
Fer  I  oilers  hev  strove  (at  least  thet 's  my  impiession) 
To  make  cossed  free  with  the  rights  o'  the  riforth,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 

*  Yes,'  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 

*  The  perfection  o'  bliss 

Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon,'  sez  he. 

'  SUvery  's  a  thins  thet  depends  on  complexion. 

It 's  God's  law  thet  fetters  on  black  skins  don't  chafe ; 
Sf  brains  woz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection !) 
Wich  of  onr  onnable  body  'd  be  safe  ?  ' 
8ez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Mister  Hanne^^, 
Afore  he  began  agm, 
*  niet  exception  is  qoite  oppertoon,'  sez  he. 

'  Geo'nle  Cass,  Sir,  yon  need  n't  be  twitchin'  your  collar. 

Tour  merit 's  quite  clear  by  the  dut  on  your  knees. 
At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  distinctions  o'  color ; 
YoQ  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  shoes  wen  you  please/ 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Mister  Jamsgin, 

*  Th^  wunt  hev  to  lam  agin. 

They  aU  on  'em  know  the  old  toon,'  sez  he. 

*  The  slavery  question  aint  no  wajrs  bewflderin'. 

North  an'  South  hev  one  int'rest,  it 's  plain  to  a  glance  ; 
No'them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don't  sell  their  childrin. 
But  they  du  sell  themselves,  el  they  git  a  good  chance,* 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Atherton  here, 
'  This  is  gittin'  severe, 
I  wish  I  could  dive  like  a  loon,'  sez  he. 


*  It  'D  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk  about  freedom, 
An'  your  fact'ry  gals  (soon  ez  we  split)  'U  make  head. 

An'  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to  lead  'em, 
'Q  go  to  wmk  raisin'  promiacoous  Ned,' 
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Sez  John  G.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 

'  Yee,  the  North/  sez  Col^iiitt» 

'  £f  we  Southeners  all  quit, 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  balloon,*  sez  he. 

'  Jest  look  wut  is  doin*,  wut  annjrky's  brewin* 
In  the  beautiful  clime  o'  the  ohve  an'  vine. 
All  the  wise  aristozy's  a  tumblin'  to  ruin. 
An'  the  ssnkylots  drorin'  an'  drinkin'  their  wine,* 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
'  Yes,'  sez  Johnson,  '  in  France 
They're  beginnin'  to  dance 
Beelzebub's  own  rigado<9n,'  sez  he. 

'  The  South 's  safe  enough,  it  don't  feel  a  mite  skeeiy. 

Our  slaves  in  their  darkness  an'  dut  air  tu  blest 
Not  to  welcome  with  proud  hallylugers  the  eiy 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  youm  from  the  naytional  nest,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
'  O,'  sez  Westcott  o'  Florida, 
'  Wut  treason  is  horrider 
Then  our  priv'l^es  tryin*  to  proon  t '  sez  he. 

'It's  'coz  they  're  so  happy,  thet,  wen  crazy  sarpints 

Stick  their  Hose  in  our  bizness,  we  git  so  darned  riled ; 
We  think  it 's  our  dooly  to  give  pooly  sharp  hints, 
Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth  sha'  n't  be  spiled,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
'  Ah,'  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
*  It  perfectly  true  is 
Thet  slaveiy  's  airth 's  grettest  boon,'  sez  he. 


fit  was  said  of  old  time,  that  riches  hare 
wings ;  and,  though  this  be  not  applicable 
in  a  literal  strictness  to  the  wealto  of  our 
patriarchal  brethren  of  the  South,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  their  possessions  have  legs,  and 
an  unaccountable  propensity  for  using  them 
in  a  northerly  direction.  I  marvel  that  the 
grand  lury  of  Washington  did  not  find  a 
true  bill  against  the  North  Star  for  aidins 
and  abetting  Drayton  and  Sabres.  It  would 
have  been  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  bjr  the  South  on  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  slavery.  I  think  that 
no  ship  of  state  was  ever  freighted  with 
a  more  veritable  Jonah  than  this  same  do- 
mestic institution  of  ours.  Mephistopheles 
himself  could  not  feign  so  bitterly*  so  satiri- 
cally sad  a  sight  as  this  of  three  millions 
of  human  beings  crushed  beyond  help  or 
hope  by  this  one  mighty  argument, — Our 


faihers  hnev  no  hater  f  Neverthriess,  it  i« 
the  unavoidable  destiny  of  Jonahs  to  be 
cast  overboard  sooner  or  later.  Or  shall  w 
try  the  experiment  of  hiding  our  Jooab  in 
a  safe  place,  that  none  mav  lay  hands  on 
him  to  make  jetsam  of  him  r  Let  us,  then, 
with  equal  forethought  and  wisdom,  lash 
ourselves  to  the  anchor,  and  await^  in  pious 
confidence,  the  certain  result.  Peth^n  our 
suspicious  passenger  is  no  Jonah  after  aU, 
being  black.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
a  superintending  Providence  made  a  kind 
of  sandwich  of  nam  and  bis  descendants, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Caucasian  race. 

In  God's  name,  let  all,  who  bear  neaivr 
and  nearer  the  hungry  moan  of  the  stonn 
and  the  growl  of  the  breakers,  sp«ak  out ! 
But,  alas !  we  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
If  a  man  pluck  an  apple  of  mine,  he  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  justice ;  but  if  be  steal 
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'.T  broib^y  I  mofl  be  silaoi.  Who  says 
:'ai?  Our  CoosUtuiioiH  GOOMcrated  bj  the 
bQoos  qonwurtuda  of  sixty  yean,  and 
TMoed  in  Iriuinphant  argument  by  the 
•ft  hand  of  bim  wboee  risfat  hand  dutchee 
S^  clotted  alaTe-whip.  Justice,  Tenerable 
nth  the  imdMhfonaole  majesty  of  count- 
pM  sons,  aays,— ^bakI  The  Past,  wise 
r.tb  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  sges, 
rvn  amid  ber  shattered  fanes  and  wolf- 
j>«-jsiDS  palarfm,  echoes,— Spbae  !  Nature, 
S«ou^  her  thousand  trumpets  of  freedom, 
iifT  etara,  ber  sunrises,  her  seas,  her  winds, 
y^  caftAmcta,  her  mountains  blue  with 
4>xidy  pinea,  blows  jubilant  encourage- 
rrv'mt^  and  cries, — Spbae  !  From  the  sotu's 
tn>ffnbltng  abysses  tlie  still,  small  voice  not 
ra^euely  murmurs, — Spbae  !  But,  alas !  the 
ronsUtution  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bago- 
vind,  M.  C,  say—BB  dumb  ! 

It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest,  as  a  topic  of 
iaquiry  in  this  connexion,  whether^  on  that 
rriofnentous  occasion  when  the  goats  and 
tt^  sbcep  shall  he  parted,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bagowind,  M.  C, 
viQ  be  expected  to  take  their  places  on  the 
left  as  our  hircine  ricars. 

0«Mf  sum  miier  tune  didurui  ? 
Qujgm  fMfimmam  rDgaiurui  ? 

There  is  a  point  where  toleration  sinks  into 
^b«er  baseness  and  poltroonery.  The  tolera- 
tion of  the  worst  leads  us  to  look  on  what 
i<  barely  better  as  good  enough,  and  to 
worship  what  is  only  moderately  good. 
Woe  to  that  man,  or  toat  nation,  to  whom 
mediocrity  has  become  an  ideal ! 

Has  our  experiment  of  self-gorernment 
succeeded,  if  it  barely  manage  to  ruh  and 
90*  Here,  now,  is  a  piece  of  barbarism 
whicb  Christ  and  the  nineteenth  century 
tay  sbsU  cease,  and  which  Messrs.  Smith, 
Brown,  and  others  say  shall  not  cease. 
I  would  hf  no  means  deny  the  eminent 
respectability  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I  con- 
fess, that,  in  such  ^  vrestling-matcb,  I  can- 
not help  baring  my  fears  for  them. 

IHaeiUpu/tiiiam^  siMitft,  d  mom  lemntre  divos. 

H.  W.] 

No.  VI. 

THE  PIOUS  EDITOR'S  CREED 

[At  the  specisl  instance  of  Mr.  Biglow, 
I  preface  the  following  satire  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  preached  during  the 
pest  summer,  from  Eiekiel  xxxir.  2 :  *  Son 
of  man,  prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of 


Israel.'  Since  the  Sabbath  on  which  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Jaalam  Independent  Blunderbuss '  has 
unaccountably  absented  himself  from  our 
house  of  worsnip. 

• 

*  I  know  of  no  so  responsibleposttion  as 
that  of  the  public  journalist.    The  editor  of 
our  day  heart  the  same  relation  to  his  time 
that  toe  clerk  bore  to  the  aee  before  the 
inrention  of  printing.   Indeed,  the  position^ 
whicb  he  holas  is  that  which  the  clerg3rman  I 
should  hold  even  now.    But  the  clergyman  ) 
chooses  to  walk  off  to  the  extreme  edge  of  | 
the  work!,  and  to  throw  such  seed  as  he  ' 
has  clear  orer  into  that  darkness  which  he  j 
calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  next  didjiot  mean. 
segrgif.  and  as  if  any  life  were  neafef~than 
that  immediately  present  one  which  boils 
and  eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caucus, 
the  ratification  meeting,   and   the  polls ! 
Who  taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare 
for  eternity,  as  for  some  future  era  of  which 
the  present  forms  no  integral  part  ?    The 
furrow  which  Time  is  eren  now  turning  runs 
through  the  Everlasting,  and  in  that  must 
he  plant,  or  nowhere.    Yet  he  wouM  fain 
believe  and  teach  that  we  are  going  to  have 
more  of  eternity  than  we  have  now.    This 
going  of  his  is  like  that  of  the  auctioneer, 
on  which  ^one  follows  before  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  bid, — iiv  which  manner, 
not  three  months  back,  I  lost  an  excellent 
copy  of  Chappelow  on  Job.   So  it  has  come   * 
to  pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of  being 
iLliving  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
figure    at    christenings,    weddings,    and 
funerals.   Or,  if  he  exercise  any  other  func- 
tion, it  is  as  keeper  and  feeder  of  certain 
theologic  dogmas,  which,  when  occasion 
offers,  he  unkennels  with  a  ttabogf  "to 
bark  and  bite  as  't  is  their  nature  to," 
whence  that  reproach  of  odium  thtetogieum 
has  arisen. 

*  Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor  * 
mounts  daily,  sometimes  with  a  congress-  1 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  within  reach  of  nis 
voice,  and  never  so  much  as  a  nodder,  even, 
among  them !    And  from  what  a  Bible  can 
he  choose  his  text, — a  Bible  which  needs 
no  translation,  and  which  no  priestcraft  can 
shut  and  clasp  from  the  laity, — the  open; 
volume  of  the  world,  upon  which,  with  a  pen  \ 
of  sunshine  or  destroying  fire,  the  inspired ' 
Present  is  even  now  writing  the  annals  of 
God !     Methtnks  the  editor  who  should 
understand  his  calling,  and  be  eoual  thereto, 
would    truly  deserve  that  title  of  wo^tL^y 
A«wr,  which  Homer  bestows  upon  princes. 
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Be  would  be  ibe  Moses  of  our  nineteenth 

century ;  and  whereas  the  old  Sinai,  silent 

now.  is  but  a  common  mountain  stared  at 

by  tne  elegant  tourist  and  crawled  over  by 

the  hammering  geoloeist^  he  must  find  hui 

tables  of  the  new  law  here  among  factories 

and  cities  in  this  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Num- 

I  bers  xxziti.  12)  called  Progress  of  Civiliza- 

f  tion,  and  be  the  (^ptain  of  our  Exodus  into 

/  the  Canaan  of  amfer'sbcial' order. 

*  Nevertheless;  our  vdltor  will  not  come 
so  far  within  even  the  shadow  of  Sinai  as 
Mahomet  did,  but  chooses  rather  to  con- 
I  atrue  Moses  by  Joe  Smith.  He  takes  up 
I  the  crook,  not  that  the  sheep  may  be  fed, 
I  but  that  he  may  never  want  a  warm  woollen 
(  suit  and  a  joint  of  mutton. 

lmmemor,0,fideif  peeorum^tu  oUiU  twrum! 

For  which  reason  I  would  derive  the  name 
editor  not  so  much  from  edo^  to  publish,  as 
from  Mfo,  to  eat^  that  beine  the  peculiar 
profession  to  woich  he  esteems  himself 
called.  He  blows  up  the  flames  of  political 
discord  for  no  other  occasion  than  that  he 
may  thereby  handily  boil  bis  own  pot  I 
beheve  there  are  two  thousand  of  these 
mutton-loving  shepherds  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  these,  how  many  have  even 
the  dinunest  perception  of  their  immense 

e>wer,  and  the  duties  consequent  thereon  ? 
ere  and  there,  haply,  one.  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  labour  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  great  principles  of  Tveedleium, 
and  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
preach  with  equal  earnestness  the  gospel 
according  to  Tioeedl€dee,*—B,  W.] 

I  T>XJ  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

£z  fur  away  ez  Payris  is ; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infamal  Phayrisees ; 
It  *8  wal  enough  agin  a  king 
.       To  dror  resolves  an'  trif^gers, — 
I  But  libbaty  's  a  kind  o'  thmg 
{       Thet  don't  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  believe  the  people  waint 

A  tax  on  teas  an'  coffees, 
Thet  nothin'  aint  extravygunt, — 

Purvidin'  I  'm  in  office ; 
Fer  I  bev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  fitted  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partio'larly  his  pockets. 


I  du  believe  in  amy  plan 

O'  levyin'  the  tefiSr- 
£z  long  ez,  like  a  iSaberman, 

I  git  jest  wnt  I  axes ; 
I  go  free-trade  thru  thick  an*  thin, 

Because  it  kind  o'  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote, — an'  keepa  us  in 

Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an'  fpood 

To  sen'  out  fj^xanjoa^gumB, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An'  orthydox  conditions ; — 
I  mean  mne  thouaan'  ddO&  per  aoo.. 

Nine  thousan'  more  fer  outfit. 
An'  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jest  about  fit 

I  du  believe  in  special  wa^ 

O'  prayin'  an'  convartm* ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  many  days. 

An'  buttered,  tu,  fer  aartin ; 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses. 
An'  in  convartin'  public  trusts    1 

To  very  privit 


I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 

Fer  'leotioneers  to  spout  on ; 
The  people  's  oilers  sort  eooogfa 

To  miULe  hard  monev  out  on ; 
Dear  Uncle  Sam  nervidea  fier  his, 

An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  aH— 
I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is, 

Ez  long  ez  mine  'a  paid  pnnetooaL 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom. 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palaied  the  arm  thet  foiges  ^okes 

At  mv  fat  contracts  squintin'. 
An'  withered  be  the  nose  thot  pokes 

Inter  the  gov'ment  printin'  t 

I  du  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut 's  his'n  unto  CiBsar» 
Fer  it 's  b^  him  I  move  an'  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air; 
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thet  aQ  o'  me 
hb  saperacription, — 
I,  honoar,  honesty, 
o'  thet  description. 

da  believe  in  pfayer  an*  praise 

To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin' 
y  jobs, — in  every  thin'  thet  pays, 

Bat  most  of  aU  in  Canthi^; 
[*hi8  doth  my  cap  with  maroies  fill, 

This  kbys  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest, 
[  don't  D^ieTo  in  prinoerple,       \ 

Bat  0»  I  da  in  interest  ' 

[  do  befieye  in  bein*  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
Doe  'way  or  t'  other  headiest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  priooerples  nor  men 

My  preodnnt  course  is  steadied, — 
I  aoeot  wich  tots  the  best,  an*  then 

Go  into  it  baldheaded, 

I  da  beiieTe  that  holdin*  slaves     i 

Cornea  natural  to  a  Presidtllit, 
Let  *locie  the  rowdedow  it  saves 

To  hev  a  wal-broke  precedunt ; 
Per  any  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  ooold  n't  ax  with  no  face, 
Withoot  I  'd  ben,  thru  dry  an'  wet, 

Th*  oniizxest  kind  o'«doughf&ce. 

1  da  believe  wntevei:  trash 

'D  keep  the  people  in  blindness, — 
Thet  we  the  Ifadcuns  can  thrash    f 

Right  inter  CfoEBerly  kindness,    ' 
Thet  bombehefls,  grape,  an'  powder 
'n'  ban 

Air  good-wilTs  strongest  magnets, 
Thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all. 

Most  be  drnv  in  with  bagnete. 

In  shorty  I  firmly  da  believe 

In  Hnmbog  genenily, 
Fer  it'sa  thmff  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  soGd  vally ; 
This  heth  my  fdthful  shepherd  ben. 

Id  pastors  sweet  heth  led  me. 
An'  tbis'll  keep  the  people  green 

To  ted  es  they  hev  fed  me. 


[I  subjoin  here  another  passage  from  my 
before-mentioned  discourse. 

'  Wonderful,  to  him  that  has  eyes  to  see 
it  rightly,  is  the  newspaper.  To  me,  for 
example,  sitting  on  the  critical  front  bench 
of  the  pit,  in  my  study  here  in  Jaalam,  the 
advent  of  my  weekly  journal  is  as  that  of 
a  strolling  tneatre,  or  rather  of  a  puppet- 
show,  on  whose  stage,  narrow  as  it  is,  the 
truedy,  comedy,  and  farce  of  life  are  played 
in  fittle.  Behold  the  whole  huse  earth  sent 
to  me  hebdomadally  in  a  brown-paper 
wrapper ! 

*  uither,  to  my  obscure  comer,  by  wind 
or  steam,  on  horseback  or  dromedary-back, 
in  the  pouch  of  the  Indian  ruimer,  or  click- 
ing oyer  the  magnetic  wires,  troop  all  the 
famous  performers  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Looked  at  from  a  point  of 
criticism,  tiny  puppets  they  seem  au,  as  the 
editor  sets  up  his  Sooth  upon  my  desk  and 
officiates  as  suowman.  Now  I  can  truly  see 
how  little  and  transitory  is  life.  The  earth 
appears  abnost  as  a  drop  of  vinegar,  on 
which  the  solar  microscope  of  the  imagina- 
tion must  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to 
make  out  anything  distinctly.  That  ani- 
malcule there.  In  the  pea-jacket,  is  Louis 
Philippe,  just  landed  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. That  other,  in  the  grey  surtout  aiKi 
cocked  hat,  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Smith, 
assuring  France  that  she  need  apprehend 
no  interference  from  him  in  the  present 
alarming  juncture.  At  that  spot,  where  you 
seem  to  see  a  speck  of  something  in  motion, 
M  an  immense  mass-meeting.  Look  sharper, 
and  you  will  see  a  mite  brandishing  his 
mandibles  in  an  excited  manner.  That  is 
the  great  Mr.  Soandso,  defining  his  position 
amid  tumultuous  and  irrepressible  cheers. 
That  infinitesimal  creature,  upon  whom 
some  score  of  others,  as  minute  as  he,  are 
gazing  in  open-mouthed  admiration,  is  a 
famous  philosopher,  expounding  to  a  select 
audience  their  capacity  for  the  Infinite. 
That  scarce  discernible  pufflet  of  smoke  and 
dust  is  a  revolution.  That  speck  there  is 
a  reformer,  just  arranging  the  lever  with 
which  he  is  to  move  the  world.  And  1o,  there 
creeps  forward  the  shadow  of  a  skeleton 
that  blows  one  breath  between  its  grinning 
teeth,  and  all  our  distinguished  actors  are 
whisked  off  the  slippery  stage  into  the  dark 
Beyond. 

'^Yes,  the  little  show-box  has  its  solemner 
suggestions.  Now  and  then  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  grim  old  man,  who  lays  down 
a  scythe  and  hour-glass  in  the  corner  while 
he  shifts  the  scenes   There,  too,  in  the  dim 
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background,  a  weird  shape  is  ever  delving. 
Sometimes  be  leans  uix>n  his  mattock,  and 
gazes,  as  a  coach  whirls  by,  bearing  the 
newly  married  on  their  wedding  jaunt,  or 
glances  carelessly  at  a  babe  brought  home 
from  christening.  Suddenly  (for  the  scene 
tfrews  larger  and  larger  as  we  look)  a  bony 
hand  snatehes  back  a  performer  in  the  midst 
of  his  part,  and  him,  whom  yesterday  two 
infinities  (past  and  future)  would  not  suffice, 
a  handful  of  dust  is  enough  to  cover  and 
silence  forever.  Nay,  we  see  the  same  flesh- 
less  fingers  opening  to  clutch  the  showman 
himself,  and  guess,  not  without  a  shudder, 
that  they  are  lying  in  wait  for  spectator  also. 

*  Think  of  it :  for  three  dollars  a  year 
I  buy  a  season-ticket  to  this  great  CHobe 
Theatre,  for  which  Qod  would  write  the 
dramas  (only  that  we  like  farces,  spectacles, 
and  the  tragedies  of  Apollyon  better),  whose 
scene-shifter  is  Time,  and  whose  curtain  is 
rung  down  by  Death. 

*  Such  thoughts  will  occur  to  me  some- 
times as  I  am  tearing  off  the  wrapper  of 
mj  newspaper.  Then  suddenly  that  other- 
wise too  often  vacant  sheet  becomes  in- 
vested for  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  awe. 
Look !  deaths  and  marriages,  notices  Of 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  books,  lists  of 
promotions,  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
news  of  fires,  accidents,  of  sudden  weaUth 
and  as  sudden  poverty ; — I  hold  in  m^  band 
the  ends  of  myriad  invisible  electnc  con- 
ductors, along  which  tremble  the  ioys,  sor- 
rows, wrongs,  triumphs,  hopes,  and  despairs 
of  as  many  men  and  women  everywaere. 
So  that  upon  that  mood  of  mindf  which 
seems  to  isolate  me  from  mankind  as  a 
spectator  of  their  puppet-pranks,  another 
supervenes,  in  whicn  l  feel  that  I,  too,  un- 
known and  unheard  of,  am  yet  of  some 
import  to  my  fellows.  For,  through  my 
newspaper  here,  do  not  families  take  pains 
to  send  me,  an  entire  stranger,  news  of  a 
death  among  them  ?  Are  not  here  two  who 
would  have  me  know  of  their  marriage? 
And,  stran^t  of  all,  is  not  this  singular 
person  anxious  to  have  me  informed  that 
ne  has  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Dimitry 
Bruisgins?  But  to  none  of  us  does  the 
Present  continue  miraculous  (even  if  for  a 
moment  discerned  as  such).  We  glance 
carelessly  at  the  sunrise,  and  get  used  to 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  The  wonder  wears 
off,  and  to-morrow  this  sheet,  in  which  a 
vision  was  let  down  to  me  from  Heaven, 
shall  be  the  wrappage  to  a  bar  of  soap 
or  the  platter  for  a  beggar's  broken 
victuals.'— H.  W.] 


No.  VIL 
A  LETTER 

FBOM  A  CANDIDATK  lOB  THE  P&£ 
SIDSNCY  IN  ANSWSK  TO  SUTTi: 
QUESTIONS  PBOPOSBD  BY  MK.  BOSEJ 
BIGLOW,  INCLOSED  IN  A  KOTTX  FRCS 
MR.  BIGLOW  TO  S.  H.  GAT,  VSq. 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  A5TX 
SLAVERY  STANDARD. 

[Cdbiosity  may  be  said  to  be  the  quab*} 
which  pre-eminently  distinguisbes  and  ««• 
gregates  man  from  the  lower  apimalt  Ai 
we  trace  the  scale  of  animated  Daturedovn* 
ward,  we  find  this  faculty  (as  it  may  tru> 
be  called)  of  the  mind  aiminiafaed  in  t2>?| 
savage,  and^  quite  extinct  in  the  brulf. 
The  first  object  which  civiltnd  man  pro- 
poses to  himself  I  take  to  be  the  fixu^n^l 
out  whatsoever  he  can  concemiog  his  oe^ 
hours.  Nihil  humanum  a  m€  aliemxm  fu^, 
I  am  curious  about  even  John  Smith.  Tit  I 
desire  next  in  strength  to  this  (an  oppom^ ' 
pole,  indeed,  of  the  same  magnet)  ts  ttu: 
of  communicating  the  uninteUigeace  '« 
have  carefully  picked  up. 

Men  in  general  may  be  divided  into  tbe 
inquisitive  and  the  communicative.  To  tbe  I 
first  class  belong   Peeping  Toms,  earos- 
droppers,   navel-contemplating   Brahsuu; 
metaphysicians,  travellers,   ^npedodeses, 
spies,  the  various  societies  for  promoCiBS 
Rhinothism,    Columbuaes,    Yanaees,  dis- 
coverers, and  ifien  of  science,  who  presect 
themselves  to  the  mind  as  so  many  vnadi 
of  interrogation  wandering  up  and  dom 
the  world,  or  sitting  in  stiMies  and  hbonr 
tories.    The  second  class  I  sbouU  agaia 
subdivide  into  four.   In  the  first  subdivisica 
I  would  rank  those  who  have  an  itch  to  u9 
us  about  themselves, — as  keepers  of  diaries 
insignificant  persons  generally,  MontaigD«^ 
Horace  Walpoles,  autobiographen,  [^ets. 
The  second  includes  thoae  who  ece  anva» 
to   impart  information  coocemhig  otbtf 
people, — as  historians,  barbers,  and  such. 
TO  the  third  belong  those  wbo  l^iour  to  gi^« 
us  intelligopce  ammt  nothing  at  all,-'*» 
novelists,  political  orators,  the  large  ina- 
jority  of  authors,  preachers,  lecturen,  uA 
the  like.    In  the  fourth  come  thoae  wbo  tn 
communicative  from  motives  of  puUic  be 
nevolence, — as  finders  of  mares'-oests  and 
bringers  of  ill  news.    Each  of  us  two-iecp(f 
fowls  without  feathers  embraces  all  iiau 
subdivisk>ns  in  himself  to  a  greater  or  kfi 
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tatETee,  for  none  of  us  to  much  as  Ujrs  an 
^  or  iacuboiss  a  chalk  one,  but  straight- 
•ly  the  whole  barnyard  shall  know  it  by 

if  cackle  or  our  cluck.  Omnibus  hoe  vitium 
•<   Tbere  are  different  grades  in  all  these 

wftcsw    One  will  turn  his  telescope  toward 

*  beck-^vanl,  another  toward  Uranus ;  one 

•  ill  teO  jou  that  he  dined  with  Smith, 
la^tber  thai  be  supped  with  Plato.  In  one 
^irticular,  all  men  may  be  considered  as 
.rknging  to  the  first  grand  divtBicm,  inas- 
-'jch  as  tbcj  all  seem  equally  desirous  of 
i:««coTering  the  mote  in  their  neighbour'sey  e. 

To  one  or  another  of  these  species  everr 
jjsxan  being  may  safely  be  referred.  I  think 
.1  b«?ood  a  penoTenture  that  Jonah  prose- 
.iited  sooM  iDouiries  into  the  disestiTe  ap- 
^sntos  of  wfasjes,  and  that  Noah  sealed  up 
« letter  in  an  empty  bottle,  that  news  in 
regard  to  him  might  not  be  wanting  in  case 
<•!  the  eocst.   Tbey  had  else  been  super  or 
Mbtcr  human.    I  oonceire,  also,  that,  as 
there  are  eartain  persons  who  continually 
peep  and  pry  at  liie  keyhole  of  that  mys- 
*w^Tioas  door  through  which,  sooner  or  later, 
•e  all  oake  our  exits,  so  there  are  doubt- 
Vw  ghosts  fidgeting  and  fretting  on  the 
ether  side  of  it,  Mcause  they  have  no  means 
of  eooTsying  back  to  this  worM  the  scraps 
ol  news  they  haTe  picked  up  in  that.    For 
there  is  an  answer  ready  somewhere  to 
<t^«ry  question,  the  great  law  of  give  and 
ialu  luns  through  all  nature,  and  if  we  see 
4  book,  we  mav  be  sure  that  an  eye  is 
viiting  lor  it   I  read  in  erery  face  I  meet 
ft  itandtng  advertisemeat  of  information 
vaated  in  nnfd  to  A.  B.,  or  that  the 
f ncods  of  C.  D.  can  bear  something  to  his 
dindTsotags  by  application  to  such  a  one. 
It  was  to  gratify  the  two  great  panions 
(4  Mkjng  end  answering  that  epistolary 
cmespondence  was  first  invented.   Letters 
[kft  by  this  unrped  title  epistles  are  now 
^ommanly  known)  are  of  several  kinds, 
fint.  tlwe  sre  those  which  are  not  letters 
it  •a.-es  letters-patent,  letters  dimissory, 
lottcn  flodoaiiv  bUk,  letters  of  administra- 
tioe,  PllnVli  letters,  letters  of  diplomacy,  of 
Ctto^  of  Mentor,  of  Lords  Lyttelton,  Chester- 
field, and  Orrery,  of  Jacob  Behmen,  Seneca 
(eboiB  9L  Jefome  includes  in.  his  list  of 
ttcred  writers),  letters  from  abroad,  from 
KM  ia  eoOege  to  tJwir  fathers,  letters  of 
Btfqoe,  sad  letters  generally,  which  are  in 
po  vise  letleis  of  mark.    Second,  are  real 
mUoi,  Mcb  as  those  of  Gray,  Cowper,  Wal- 
fk  BoweU,  Lamb,  D.  Y.,  the  first  lettefB 
[rail  dttUren  (printed  in  staggering  capi- 
ta), Utten  from  New  York,  letters  of 


credit,  and  othere,  interesting  for  the  sake 
of  the  writer  or  the  thing  written.  I  have 
read  also  letters  from  Europe  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Pinto,  containing  some  curious 
gossip,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  collected 
for  tne  benefit  of  the  curious.  There  are, 
besides,  letters  addressed  to  posterity,— as 
epitaptw,  for  example,  written  for  their  own 
monuments  by  monarchs,  whereby  we  have 
lately  become  possessed  of  the  names  of 
eeveral  great  conquerors  and  kings  of  kings, 
hitherto  unheard  of  and  still  unpronounce- 
able, but  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
entirely  dark  ases.  The  letter  which  St. 
Peter  sent  to  Kine  Pepin  in  the  year  of 
grace  755,  that  of  the  Virgin  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Messina,  that  of  St.  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  to  the  D—l,  and  that  of  this 
last-mentioned  active  police-magistrate  to 
a  nun  of  Girgenti,  I  would  place  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  as  also  the  letters  of  candi- 
dates, concerning  which  I  shall  dilate  more 
fully  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  following 
poem.  At  present,  «al  profa  &t&«ruHi.  Only, 
concerning  the  shape  of  letters,  they  are  all 
either  square  or  oolong,  to  which  ^neral 
figures  circular  letters  and  round-robins  also 
conform  them8elves.~H.  W.] 

Dbxb  sib  its  gut  to  be  the  fashnn 
now  to  rite  letters  to  the  candid  Ss  and 
i  WQ8  chose  at  a  publick  Meetin  in 
Jaalam  to  da  wut  wus  neasary  fur  that 
town,  i  writ  to  271  ^erals  and  gut 
ansers  to  209.  tha  air  called  candid 
Ss  but  I  don't  see  nothin  candid  about 
'em.  this  here  I  wich  I  send  wos 
thought  satty's  factory.  I  dunno  as 
it  *a  uahle  to  print  Poscrips,  but  as  all 
the  ansers  I  got  bed  the  saim,  I  spoaed 
it  WQ8  best,  times  has  gretly  changed. 
Formaly  to  knock  a  man  into  a  cocked 
hat  wus  to  use  him  up,  but  now  it 
ony  gives  him  a  cliAQce  for  the  cheef 
madgnstracy. — H.  B. 

Dear  Sib, — Yoa  wish  to  know  my 
notions 

On  sartin  pints  thet  rile  the  land ; 
There 'snothin*  thet  my  natur  soshons 

Ez  bein'  miun  or  anderhand ; 
I  'm  a  8traight-sp<Aen  kind  o'  creetar 

Thet  blurts  right  out  wat's  in  his 
head. 
An  ef  I  *ve  one  pecoder  feetor. 

It  is  a  nose  thet  wimt  be  led. 
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SOf  to  begin  at  the  beginnin* 

An'  come  direcly  to  the  pint, 
I  think  the  country  'b  underjpinnin* 

Is  some  consid'ble  out  o*  ]int ; 
I  aint  affoin'  to  tiy  your  patience 

By  teUin*  who  done  this  or  thet, 
I  don't  make  no  insinooations, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat. 

Thiet  is,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  so, 

But,  e£  the  public  think  I  'm  wrong, 
I  wunt  deny  but  wut  I  be  so, — 

An',  fact,  it  don' t  smell  very  strong ; 
My  mind 's  tu  fair  to  lose  its  balance 

An'  say  wich  party  hez  most  sense ; 
There  may  be  folks  o'  greater  talence 

Thet  can't  set  stiddier  on  the  fence. 

« 

I  'm  an  eclectic ;  ez  to  choosin' 
'Twizt  this  an'  thet,  I  'm  plaguy 
lawth; 
I  leave  a  side  thet  looks  like  losin*. 
But  (wile  there  's  doubt)  I  stick  to 
both ; 
1  Stan'  upon  the  Constitution, 
Ez  preudunt  statesmun  say,  who'  ve 
planned 
A  way  to  git  the  most  profusion 
O'  chances  ez  to  ware  they  '11  stand. 

Sz  fer  the  war,  I  go  aein  it, — 

I  mean  to  say  I  kind  o'  du, — 
Thet  is,  I  mean  thet,  bein'  in  it. 

The  best  way  wuz  to  fight  it  thru ; 
Not  but  wut  abstract  war  is  horrid, 

I'si^  to  thet  with  all  my  heart, — 
But  civl3rzation  doa8  git  forrid 

Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart. 

About  thet  darned  Proviso  matter 

I  never  hed  a  grain  o'  doubt, 
Nor  I  aint  one  my  sense  to  scatter 

So  'st  no  one  could  n't  pick  it 
out; 
iiy  love  fer  North  an'  South  is  equil. 

So  I'll  jest  answer  plump  an'  frank. 
No  matter  wut  may  be  the  sequil, — 

Yes,  Sir,  I  am  agm  a  Bank. 


Ez  to  the  answerin*  o'  qneetioiis, 

I  'm  an  off  ox  at  betn*  drav. 
Though  I  aint  one  thet  aiy  test  sfauE 
'U  give  our  folks  a  helpin*  aiiove ; 
Kind  o'  promiscoous  I  go  it 
-  Fer  the  holl  country,  an' the  groa» 
I  take,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  show  it. 
Is  pooty  gen'ally  all  roond. 

I  don't  appruve  o'  givin'  pledges ; 

You  'd  ough'  to  leave  a  feller  ine 
An'  not  go  knockin'  oat  the  wedgei 

To  ketch  his  fingers  in  the  tne ; 
Pledges  air  awfle  breachy  cattle 

Thet  preudunt  farmers  don't  tan 
out, — 
Ez  long  'z  the  people  git  their  rsttie. 

Wut  is  there  fer  'm  to  groat  about ! 

Ez  to  the  slaves,  there 's  no  confusoo 

In  my  idees  consamin'  tltMn,— 
/  think  they  air  an  Institntioa, 

A  sort  of— yes,  jest  so, — ^abem : 
Do  1  own  any  !    Of  my  merit 

On  thet  pint  you  yoaxaelf  idst 
jedge; 
All  is,  I  never  drink  no  spent. 

Nor  I  haint  never  signed  no  pledge. 

Ez  to  m^  princerples,  I  glory 
In  hevm'  nothin'  o'  the  sort ; 

I  aint  a.  Wig,  I  aint  a  Tory, 
I  'm  jest  a  candidate,  in  short ; 

Thet's  fairan'squarean'parpendickn 

-But,  ef  the  Public  cares  a  fig 
To  hev  me  an'  thin'  in  particler, 
Wy,  I  'm  a  kind  o'  peri-W^. 


P.  S. 

Ez  we  're  a  sort  o'  privateerin*, 
O'  course,  you  know,  it 's  sheer  an' 
sheer. 
An'    there   is    sutthin'    wath   your 
hearin' 
I  '11  mention  in  your  pnvit  ear; 
Ef  you  git  me  inside  the  white  Boost, 
Your  head  with  ile  I  '11  kin'  o'  *Diot 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  Light-boose 
Down  to  the  eend  o'  Jaauam  Pint 
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I  ex  the  North  hez  took  to  bnistlin' 
At  bein*  acround  from  off  the  ioo6t» 
a  tcU  ye  wut^ll  save  all  toaslin' 
\n     giire    our    aide    a   hamsome 


?fl  'em  thet  on  the  Slavery  question 
1  'm  RiGBT,  although  to  speak  I  'm 

Uwth; 
n3  gives  yoa  a  safe  pint  to  rest  on. 
Ad*  leaves  me  frontin*  South  by 

North. 


'  iod  now  ol  cpisUet  candidatial,  which 
e  of  two  kinds, — namely,  letters  of  accep- 
SiCe,  and  letters  definitive  of  position. 
LtT  republic,  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
Ay  saldy  enough  be  called  a  republic  of 
iLpfs.  Epistolary  composition  becomes 
^m  an  cptdemic,  which  seizes  one  candi* 
iie  after  another,  not  seldom  cutting  short 
«  thread  of  political  life.  It  has  come  to 
ich  a  P*M»  that  a  party  dreads  leu  the 
iUcks  ol  Its  opponents  than  a  letter  from 

*  candidate.  LiUra  weripta  maneif  and  it 
-Jl  gn  faaid  if  something  bad  cannot  be 
ksde  of  iL  General  Harrison,  it  is  well 
Ddcfstood,  was  surrounded,  during  bis 
irdtdacy,  with  the  cordon  ganiiaire  of  a 
ig'hnce  oommittee.  No  prisoner  in  Spiel- 
«nc  was  ever  more  cautiously  deprived  of 
rnticg  materials.  The  soot  was  scraped 
-uvfuUy  from  the  chimney-places;  out- 
^Mta  of  expert  rifle-shooters  rendered  it 
are  death  for  any  goose  (who  came  clad 
B  feathers)  to  approach  within  a  certain 
.njted  distance  of  North  Bend  ;^  and  all 
i'**acstic  fowls  about  the  premises  were 
-duoed  to  the  condition  of  Plato's  original 
nxa.  Bt  these  precautions  the  General 
vas  saved.  Parwa  eompomere  magniit  I  re* 
riember,  that,  when  party-spirit  once  ran 
•i(h  among  my  people,  upon  occasion  of 
iij«  choice  of  a  new  deacon,  I,  bavins  my 
rfgfgiencea,  yet  not  caring  too  openly  to 
esfma  them,  made  use  of  an  innocent  fraud 
bn  bring  about  that  result  which  I  deemed 
nost  desirable.  My  stratagem  was  no  other 
lion  the  throwing  a  copy  of  the  Complete 
Letter-Writer  in  the  way  of  the  candidate 

•  bom  1  wished  to  defeat.  He  caught  the 
ii!«ction,  and  sddrened  a  short  note  to  his 
^vistitacnts,  in  which  the  opposite  patty 
iKected  so  many  and  so  grave  impro- 
T'netiei  (be  had  modelled  it  upon  the  letter 
<>f  a  Touog  lady  accepting  a  proposal  of 
nbifriMe),  that  he  not  only  lost  bis  election, 
Kt,  filing  under  a  suspicion  of  Sabellian- 


ism  and  I  know  not  wliat  (the  widow  Endive 
assured  me  that  he  was  a  Paralipomenon^ 
to  her  certain  knowledge),  was  forced  to 
leave  the  town.  Thus  it  is  that  the  letter 
kiUeth. 

The  object  which  candidates  propose  to 
themselves  in  writing  is  to  convey  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  And  here  is  a  quite  unsuspected 
pitfall  into  which  they  successively  plunge 
ueadlong.  For  it  is  precisely  in  such  crypto- 
graphies that  mankmd  are  prone  to  seek  for 
ana  find  a  wonderful  amount  and  variety 
of  significance.  Omne  ignotum  fro  mirifieo^ 
How  do  we  admire  at  the  antique  world 
striving  to  crack  those  oracular  nuts  from 
Delphi,  Hammon,  and  elsewhere,  in  only 
one  of  which  can  I  so  much  as  surmise  that 
any  kernel  had  ever  lodged ;  that,  namely, 
wherein  Apollo  confessed  that  he  was  mor- 
tal. One  Didymus  is,  moreover,  related  to 
have  written  six  thousand  books  on  the 
single  subject  of  grammar,  a  topic  rendered 
only  more  tenebrific  by  the  laoours  of  his 
successors,  and  which  seems  still  to  possess 
an  attraction  for  authors  in  proportion  as 
they  can  make  nothing  of  it.  A  singular 
loadstone  for  theologians,  also,  is  the  Beast 
in  the  Apocalypse,  whereof,  in  the  course 
of  my  studies,  I  have  noted  two  hundred 
and  three  several  interpretations,  each  lethi- 
feral  to  all  the  rest.  iVon  nojfrvm  <sf  tanias 
eomponere  iites,  yet  I  have  myself  ventured 
upon  a  two  hundred  and  fourth,  which  I 
embodied  in  a  discourse  preached  on  occa- 
sion of  the  demise  of  the  late  usurper* 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  which  quieted, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  minds  of  my  people. 
It  is  true  that  my  views  on  this  imoortant 
point  were  ardently  controverted  by  Mr. 
Sbearjasbub  HoMen,  the  then  preceptor  of 
our  academy,  and  in  other  particulars  a  very 
deserving  and  sensible  young  man,  thouffb 
possessing  a  somewhat  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  But  his  heresy  struck 
down  no  deep  root,  and,  he  having  been 
lately  removed  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  reaffirming  my 
cherished  sentiments  in  a  sermon  preached 
upon  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeed- 
ing bis  funeral.  This  might  seem  like  taking 
an  unfair  advantage,  did  I  not  add  that  he 
had  made  provision  in  his  last  will  (being 
celibate)  for  the  publication  of  a  posthu- 
mous tractate  in  support  of  his  own  dan- 
gerous opinions. 

I  know  of  notliing  in  our  modem  times 
which  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ancient 
oracle  as  the  letter  of  a  Prasidential  candl* 
date.    Now,  among  the  Greeks,  the  eating 
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of  beans  was  strictly  forbidden  to  all  such 
as  had  it  in  mind  to  consult  those  expert 
amphibologists,  and  this  same  prohibition 
on  the  part  of  Pythagoras  to  his  disciples 
is  understood  to  imply  an  abstinence  from 
politics,  beans  having  been  used  as  ballots. 
That  other  explication,  quod  mMieel  sensus 
eo  €%bo  t^tundi  existimard,  though  supported 
pugnis  et  ealeibus  by  many  of  the  learned, 
and  not  wanting  the  countenance  of  Cicero, 
is  confuted  by  the  larger  experience  of  New 
England.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  safer  to 
apply  here  the  rule  of  interpretation  which 
now  generally  obtains  in  regard  to  antique 
cosmogonies,  myths,  fables,  proverbial  ex- 
pressions, and  knotty  points  generally, 
which  is,  to  find  a  common-sense  meaning, 
and  then  select  whatever  can  be  imagine 
the  most  opposite  thereto.  In  this  way  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greeks 
objected  to  the  questioning  of  candidates. 
And  very  properlv,  if,  as  I  conceive,  the 
chief  point  be  not  to  discover  what  a  person 
in  that  position  is,  or  what  he  will  do,  but 
whether  he  can  be  elected.  Voi  exemfiaria 
Orteea  noduma  versaie  tmuiie,  v€r$aU  dtuma. 
But,  since  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  particular  (the  asking  of  questions  being 
one  chief  privilege  of  freemen)  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  our  candidates  will  an- 
swer, whether  they  are  questioned  or  not, 
I  would  recommend  that  these  ante-elec- 
tionary  dialogues  should  be  carried  on  by 

rbols,  as  were  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
:es  of  the  Scythians  and  Macrobii,  or 
confined  to  the  language  of  signs,  like  the 
famous  interview  of  Panurge  and  Goats- 
nose.  A  candidate  might  then  convey  a 
suitable  reply  to  all  committees  of  inquiry 
b^  closing  one  eye,  or  by  presenting  them 
with  a  phial  of  Egyptian  darkness  to  be 
speculated  upon  by  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. These  answers  would  be  suscep- 
tible of  whatever  retrospective  construction 
the  exigencies  of  the  political  campaign 
might  seem  to  demand,  and  the  canoidate 
could  take  his  position  on  either  side  of  the 
fence  with  entire  consistency.  Or,  if  letters 
must  be  written,  profitable  use  might  be 
made  of  the  Dighton  rock  hieroglyphic  or 
the  cuneiform  script,  every  fresh  decipherer 
of  which  is  enabled  to  educe  a  different 
meaning,  whereby  a  sculptured  stone  or 
two  supplies  us,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  suppfv  posterity,  with  a  very  vast  and 
various  bod^  of  authentic  history.  For 
even  the  briefest  epistle  in  the  oidinary 
chirography  is  dangerous.  There  is  scarce 
any  style  so  compressed  that  superfluous 


words  may  not  be  detected  in  ik    A 
critic  might  curtail  that  famous  breritrj 
Caesar's  bv  two  thirds,  drmvin^  fxa 
through  the  sunererogatory  ««••  mad  t 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  aurest  footiog  of  I 
is  to  oe  found  in  the  rapidlv  tnat 
tendency  to  demand  less  and  leas  of 
fication  m  candidates.  Already  have  i 
raanship,  experience,  and    toe  j^oa 
(nay,  the  profession,  even)  of  principles  I 
rejected  as  superfluous,  ana  may  not 
patriot  reasonably  hope  that  the  abihtj  i 
write  will  follow?    At  present,  tbcnc 
be  death  in  pot-hooks  as  well  as  pofta, 
loop  of  a  letter  may  suflBce  for  a  Imr-strii 
ana  all  the  dreadful  heresies  of  Anti^t 
may  lurk  in  a  flourish. — H.  W.] 

No.  VIIL 

A  SECOin>.  LETTEB  FBOM 
B.  SAWIK,   B8Q. 

[Ik  the  following  epistle,  we  behold  .Mai 
Sawin  returning,  a  miUt  anmfau,  to  tl 
bosom  of  his  family.  Quanimm  latiWul 
The  good  Father  of  us  all  had  doul 
intrusted  f^  the  keeping  of  this  child  of 
certain  faculties  of  a  constructive  kind, 
had  put  in  him  a  share  of  that  vital  forr%.] 
the  nicest  economy  of  every  minute  AtM 
of  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  devekf* 
ment  of  Humanity.  He  had  given  him  t 
brain  and  heart,  and  so  had  equipped  ^  • 
soul  with  the  two  strong  wings  of  knov- 
ledge  and  love,  whereby  it  can  mount  tt 
hang  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  heaver. 
Ana  this  child,  so  dowered,  he  had  entnist<^ 
to  the  keeping  of  his  vicar,  the  State.  Bov 
stands  the  account  of  that  stewaidsbip' 
The  State,  or  Society  (call  her  by  wb*r 
name  you  will),  had  taken  no  manner  rf 
thought  of  him  till  she  saw  him  swept  oat 
into  the  street,  the  pitiful  leavings  of  bst 
night's  debauch,  with  cigar-eods,  lemcKh 
parings,  tobacccyquids,  sk>ps,  vile  •tencfa*\ 
and  the  whole  loathsome  nextrmomii^  of 
the  bar-room, — an  own  child  of  the  Al- 
mighty God  !  I  remember  him  as  he  w»^4 
brougnt  to  be  christened,  a  ruddy,  ru^gf^ 
babe  ^  and  now  there  be  wallows,  rsektnc. 
seething,— the  dead  corpse,  not  of  s  mar, 
but  of  a  soul. — a  putrefying  lump,  bombW 
for  the  life  that  is  in  it.  Comes  lbs  wind 
of  heaven,  that  good  Samaritan,  and  pam 
the  hair  upon  his  forehead,  nor  is  too  nic? 
to  kiss  those  parched,  cracked  lips;  th* 
morning  opens  upon  him  her  eyes  full  of 
pitying  sunshine,  the  sky  jreams  down  tu 
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then  be  lies  fennenting.  O 
l«i  me  not  profane  thy  holy  name 
_  that  atertofoua  uneonscknianeas 
»luaiber !  By  and  by  conies  akmg  the 
it«,  God's  ▼icar.  Does  sbe  say,— *  My 
foster-cbild  !  BeboM  bere  a 
I  vin  make  dig  and  plant  and 
.41  for  me  *  ?  Not  so,  but,—*  Here  is 
recruit  reedj-made  to  my  band,  a  piece 
f^strojing  energy  lying  unproBtably 
k*  '  So  abe  claps  an  ugly  grey  suit  on 
~,  pots  a  mmket  in  bis  grasp,  and  sends 
r  tm^  vith  Gubernatorial  and  other  god- 
^•eda,  to  do  duty  as  a  destroyer. 
I  made  one  off  the  crowd  at  the  last 
frtAincs'  Fair,  and,  with  the  rest,  stood 
i-rag  in  wonder  at  a  perfect  machine,  with 
i  aoal  of  fire,  its  KMler«beart  that  sent 
^  bot  blood  pnbiog  along  the  iron  arteries, 
rf  ita  tbcwa  of  steel.  And  while  I  was 
inunnie  the  ad|aptataon  of  means  to  end, 
#  banDOBaous  involutions  of  contriTance, 
kd  the  never-bewildered  complexity,  I  saw 
gianed  and  greasy  fellow,  the  imperious 


engine's  lackev  and  drudge,  whose  sole  olBee 
was  to  let  fall,  at  intervals,  a  drop  or  two 
of  oil  upon  a  certain  joint.  Then  my  soul 
said  within  me.  See  there  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism to  which  that  other  you  marrel  at 
is  but  as  the  rude  first  effort  of  a  child, — 
a  force  which  not  merely  suffices  to  set  a 
few  wheels  in  motion,  but  which  can  send 
an  impulse  all  throush  the  infinite  future, — 
a  contriranoe,  not  for  turning  out  pins,  or 
stitching  buttonholes,  but  for  making  Ham- 
lets andLears.  And  yet  this  thim;  of  iron 
shall  be  boused,  waited  on,  guaroed  from 
rust  and  dust,  and  it  shall  be  a  crime  but 
so  much  as  to  scratch  it  with  a  pin ;  while 
the  other,  with  its  fire  of  God  m  it,  shall 
be  buffeted  hitlier  and  thither,  and  finally 
sent  carefuUv  a  thousand  miles  to  be  tfate 
target  for  a  Mexican  cannon-ball.  Unthrifty 
Mother  State !  My  heart  burned  within  me 
for  pity  and  indignation,  and  I  renewed  this 
covenant  with  my  own  soul, — In  aliii  eum* 
sutims  tro,  ai,  in  Uasphemiii  amtra  CkriaiMm, 
non  t^.— H.  W.] 


s-rosm  jon  wonder  w«re  I  be ;  I  can*!  tell,  fer  the  soul  o*  me, 

xMcly  wmre  I  be  myaelf, — meanin'  by  thet  the  hoU  o*  me. 

» «^  I  left  bom*  I  bed  two  legs,  aa'  they  wom*t  bad  ones  neither 

rhe  acalieat  trick  tber  ever  played  iruz  bringin*  on  me  hither),  * 

nw  ooe  on  *em  *8 1  donno  ware ;  — they  thought  I  wnz  adyin\ 

n*  iKwed  it  off,  becaaae  they  said  *t  wuz  kin'  o*  mortifyin' ; 

*m  wiOiii^  to  believe  it  wuz,  an*  yit  I  don't  see,  nuther, 

Vy  one  shood  take  to  fedin'  cheap  a  minnit  sooner  'n  t'  other, 

t-nce  both  woe  eqniDy  to  blame ;  but  things  is  ez  they  be ; 

t  took  on  so  they  took  it  off,  an'  thet 's  enough  fer  me : 

"here  *s  one  good  tlun^  tbougb,  to  be  said  about  my  wooden  new  one^ — 

'be  Ikimr  can*t  git  into  it  ez 't  used  to  in  the  true  one ; 

<>  it  saves  drink ;  an'  then,  besides,  a  feller  could  n't  beg 

i  irreCter  bleasin'  then  to  hey  one  dlers  sober  peg ; 

t  *0  tme  a  chap 's  in  want  o'  two  fer  follerin'  a  drum, 

Sot  an  the  march  I'  m  up  to  now  is  jest  to  Kingdom  Come. 

*Te  lost  one  eye,  but  thet 's  a  loss  it 's  easy  to  supply 
hit  o'  the  dofy  that  I  've  gut,  fer  thet  is  all  my  eye ; 
in  ooe  is  big  enough,  I  guess,  by  diligenUy  usin'  it, 
Po  nee  aO  I  shall  ever  git  by  way  o'  pay  fer  losin'  it ; 
HTccrs  I  notice,  who  git  paid  fer  all  our  thumps  an'  kickins. 


xo 


hi  wal  by  kemn'  single  eyes  arter  the  fattest  pickins ; 

>o.  cz  the  eye  ^s  pot  fairly  out,  I  '11  lam  to  go  without  it, 

\o'  not  allow  myadj  to  be  no  gret  put  out  about  it. 

^ov,  le*  ne  see,  thet  is  n't  all ;  I  used,  'fore  leavin'  Jaalam, 

To  count  thiqgs  on  my  fioger-oends,  but  suttbin'  seems  to  ail  'em : 

Ware '  s  my  left  band  7   d,  dam  it,  ves,  I  recollect  wot '  s  come  on '  t ; 

[  haiat  no  left  aim  but  my  right,  an*^  thet 's  got  Jest  a  thumb  on '  t ; 
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It  dnt  80  hend]^  ez  it  wnz  to  caFlate  a  sam  on 't. 

I've  bed  some  ribs  broke,— six  (I  b'iieve), — I  haint  kep*  no  accoant  on  *emj 

Wen  pensions  git  to  be  the  talk.  Til  settle  the  amount  on  *em. 

An*  now  I*m  speakin*  about  ribs,  it  kin'  o*  brings  to  mind 

One  thet  I  could  n't  never  break, — the  one  I  lef  behind ; 

£f  you  should  see  her,  jest  clear  out  the  spout  o*  your  invention 

An*  pour  the  lon|;est  sweetnin*  in  about  an  annooal  pension. 

An*  kin*  o*  hint  (m  case,  you  know,  the  critter  should  refuse  to  be 

Consoled)  I  aint  so  *zpen8ive  now  to  keep  ez  wut  I  used  to  be ;  i 

There  *s  one  arm  less,  ditto  one  eye,  an*  then  the  leg  thet  'a  wood«i 

Can  be  took  off  an*  sot  away  wenever  ther  's  a  puddin*. 

I  spose  you  think  Tm  comin*  back  ez  opperlunt  ez  thunder*  ^  ! 

With  shiploads  o*  gold  images  an*  varus  sorts  o*  plunder ;  ' 

Wal,  *fore  I  vulUnteered,  I  thought  this  country  woz  a  sort  o*  i 

Canaan,  a  reg*lar  Promised  Land  flowin*  with  rum  an*  water 

Ware  propaty  srowed  up  like  time^  without  no  cultivation. 

An*  g^d  wuz  ong  ez  taters  be  among  our  Yankee  nation*  > 

Ware  nateral  advantages  were  pufficly  amazin'. 

Ware  every  rock  there  wuz  about  with  precious  stuns  wuz  Uazin*, 

Ware  mill-sites  filled  the  country  up  ez  thick  ez  you  could  cram  cm* 

An*  desput  rivers  run  about  a  beggm*  folks  to  dam  *em ; 

Then  there  were  meetinhouses,  tu,  chockful  o*  gold  an*  silver  50 

Thet  Tou  could  take,  an*  no  one  could  n*t  hand  ye  in  no  bill  fer ; — 

Thet  8  wut  I  thought  afore  I  went,  thet  *s  wut  them  fellers  told  ua 

Thet  stayed  to  hum  an*  speechified  an*  to  the  buzzards  sold  us ; 

I  thought  thet  gold-mines  could  be  gut  cheaper  than  Chiny  asters, 

An*  see  myself  acomin*  back  like  sixty  Jacob  Astors ; 

But  sech  idees  soon  melted  down  an*  did  n*t  leave  a  grease-spot ; 

I  vow  my  hoU  sheer  o*  the  spiles  would  n*  t  come  nish  a  V  spot ; 

Although,  most  anywares  we  *ve  ben,  you  need  n*t  break  no  locks^ 

Nor  run  no  kin*  o*  risks,  to  fill  your  pocket  full  o*  rocks. 

I  *xpect  I  mentioned  in  mv  last  some  o*  the  nateral  feeturs  *« 

O*  this  all-fiered  buggy  hole  in  th*  way  o*  awfle  creeturs. 

But  I  fergut  to  name  (new  things  to  speak  on  so  abounded) 

How  one  day  you  *11  most  die  o'  thust,  an*  'fore  the  next  git  drowndcd. 

The  clymit  seems  to  me  jest  like  a  teapot  made  o*  pewter 

Our  Prudence  bed,  thet  would  n*t  pour  (all  she  could  du)  to  suit  ber ; 

Fust  place  the  leaves  *ould  choke  the  spout,  so  *s  not  a  drop  *ould  dreen  oat. 

Then  Prude  *ould  tip  an*  tip  an*  tip,  till  the  holl  kit  bust  clean  oat. 

The  kiver-hinge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea-leaves  an*  tea  an*  kiver 

*ou]d  all  come  down  kerswosh  I  ez  though  the  dam  broke  in  a  river. 

Jest  so  *t  is  here  ;  holl  months  there  aint  a  day  o*  rainy  weather,  70 

An'  jest  ez  th*  officers  *ould  be  a  layin*  heads  together 

Ez  t'  how  they  'd  mix  their  drink  at  sech  a  milii^^taiy  deepot, — 

'T  would  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wuz  off  the  everlastin*  teapot. 

The  cons'quence  is,  thet  I  shall  take,  wen  1  *m  allowed  to  leave  here. 

One  piece  o*  propaty  along,  an*  thet's  the  shakin*  fever ; 
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employmentt  thoqgh,  an*  thet  aint  thought  to  harm  ooe, 
IT  *t  aint  ao  tiresome  ez  it  wiiz  with  t*  other  1^  an*  arm  on ; 
i*  it  *s  a  conaolationy  to,  although  it  doos  n*t  pay, 

>  hev^  it  aaid  joa  *re  some  gret  shakes  in  any  kin'  o*  way. 

wora^t  wery  kmg,  I  tell  ye  wut,  I  thought  o*  fortin-makin\ —  80 

le  day  a  regular  shivefTde-freeze,  an*  next  ez  good  ez  bakin% — 

le  day  abri&n'  in  the  sand,  then  smoth^rin*  in  the  mashes, — 

t  up  all  aoond,  be  put  to  bed  a  m^ss  o'  hacks  an*  smashes. 

St  then,  thinks  I,  at  any  rate  there  *s  gloiy  to  be  bed, — 

)et  *8  an  inTestnient,  arter  all,  thet  may  n*t  turn  out  so  bad ; 

at  aomehow,  wen  wo  *d  fit  an*  licked,  I  oilers  found  the  thanks 

at  kin*  o*  lodged  afore  they  come  ez  low  down  ez  the  ranks ; 

he  Gin^rals  gut  the  biggest  sheer,  the  Cunnles|  next,  an*  so  on, — 

>  nerer  gut  a  blasted  mite  o*  glory  ez  I  know  on ; 

n*  apose  we  hed,  I  wonder  how  you  *re  goin*  to  contrive  its  90 

^iTtsMxi  so  *B  to  give  a  piece  to  twenty  thousand  privits ; 

I  yon  ghonH  multiply  by  ten  the  portion  o*  the  orav'st  one, 

oa  would  n*t  git  more  'n  half  enough  to  speak  of  on  a  grave-stun ; 

Te  git  the  licks, — we  *re  jest  the  grist  thet  *8  put  into  War's  hoppers ; 

icf  tenants  is  the  lowest  grade  thet  helps  pick  up  the  coppers. 

t  may  aoit  folks  thet  go  agin  a  body  with  a  soul  in 't, 

in*  aint  contented  with  a  hide  without  a  bagnet  hole  in 't ; 

^t  glory  is  a  kin'  o*  thing  /  sha*  n't  pursue  no  furder, 

thet  *8  the  off'cers  parquisite, — ^youm  's  on'y  jest  the  murder. 


^al,  arter  I  gm  glory  up,  thinks  I  at  least  there  *s  one  xoo 

rhing  in  the  bills  we  aint  bed  yit,  an*  thet's  the  qlorious  fuk  ; 

£f  OQce  we  git  to  Mexico,  we  fairly  may  persume  we 

Ml  day  an*  night  shall  revel  in  the  halls  o'  Montezumy. 

1  'U  tell  ye  wnt  my  revds  wnz,  an' -see  how  you  would  like  *em ; 

Wt  nerer  |^t  inode  the  ball :  the  nighest  ever  /  come 

Wqx  8taa*m*  sentry  in  the  sun  (an*,  fact,  it  teemed  a  cent*fy) 

A  ketchin*  smells  o*  biled  an*  roast  thet  come  out  thru  the  cntiy. 

An'  bearin*  ez  I  sweltered  thru  my  passes  an*  repasses, 

A  rat-tat-too  o*  knives  an*  forks,  a  clinkty-clink  o'  glasses : 

I  can*t  ten  off  the  bin  o*  fare  the  Ginrals  bed  inside ;  1 10 

Att  I  know  is,  thet  out  o*  doors  a  pair  o*  soles  wuz  fried. 

Ad'  not  a  hnndeid  miles  away  f  rum  ware  this  child  wnz  posted, 

A  MasBSchnsetts  citizen  wuz  baked  an*  biled  an*  roasted ; 

The  oo'jr  thing  Uke  revellin'  thet  ever  come  to  me 

Wnz  beu*  rooted  out  o'  sleep  by  thet  darned  revdee. 

Tbey  my  the  quarrel  *s  settled  now ;  fer  my  part  I  've  some  doubt  on  \ 

*i  'n  tske  more  fish-skin  thtm  folks  think  to  take  the  rile  clean  out  on 't ; 

At  soy  rate  1  *m  so  used  np  I  can't  do  no  more  fighUn*, 

The  oo'y  chance  thet 's  left  to  me  is  poliUca  or  writin* ; 

Kov,  ez  the  people  *s  gnt  to  hev  a  milingtary  man,  tao 

Aq'  I  aint  nothin'  else  jest  now,  I  *ve  hit  upon  a  plan ; 
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The  can'idatin'  liae,  yoa  know,  *ould  suit  me  to  a  T, 

An'  e£  I  lose,  't  wunt  hurt  my  ears  to  lodge  another  flea ; 

So  I  *11  set  up  ez  candidate  fer  any  kin'  o'  office, 

(I  mean  fer  any  thet  includes  good  easy-cheers  an'  soffies ; 

Fer  ez  tu  runnin'  fer  a  place  ware  work  's  the  time  o'  day. 

You  know  thet 's  wut  i  never  did, — except  the  other  way) ; 

£f  it 's  the  Presidential  cheer  fer  wich  I  'd  better  run, 

Wut  two  legs  anywares  about  could  keep  up  with  my  one  ? 

There  aint  no  kin'  o'  quality  in  candidates,  it 's  said. 

So  useful  ez  a  wooden  leg, — except  a  wooden  head ; 

There 's  nothin'  aint  so  poppylar — (wy,  it 's  a  parfect  sin 

To  thii^  wut  Mexico  hez  paid  fer  Santy  Anny^  pin ;) — 

Then  I  haint  gut  no  princerples,  an',  sence  I  wuz  knee-high, 

I  never  did  hev  any  gret,  ez  you  can  testify ; 

I  'm  a  decided  peace-man,  tu,  an'  go  agin  the  war, — 

Fer  now  the  boll  on 't  's  gone  an'  past,  wut  is  there  to  go /or  / 

£f,  wile  you  're  'lectioneerin'  round,  some  curus  chaps  should  beg 

To  know  my  views  o'  state  affairs,  jest  answer  wooden  ueq  ! 

Ef  they  aint  settisfied  with  thet,  an'  kin'  o'  pry  an'  doubt 

An'  ax  fer  sutthin'  deffynit,  jest  say  one  etb  put  out  ! 

Thet  kin'  o'  talk  I  guess  you  'U  find  '11  answer  to  a  charm. 

An,  wen  you  're  druv  tu  nigh  the  wall,  hoi'  up  my  missin'  arm  ; 

Ef  they  should  nose  round  fer  a  pledge,  put  on  a  vartoous  look 

An'  tell  'em  thot  's  precisely  wut  I  never  gin  nor— took ! 

Then  jon  can  call  mo  '  Timbertoes  \ —  thet 's  wut  the  people  likes ; 

Sutthm'  combinin'  morril  truth  with  phrases  sech  ez  stnkes ; 

Some  say  the  people 's  fond  'o  this,  or  thet,  or  wut  yon  please, — 

I  tell  ye  wut  the  people  want  is  jest  correct  idees ; 

*  Old  Timbertoes,  you  see,  's  a  creed  it 's  safe  to  be  quite  bold  on,  151 

There 's  nothin'  in  't  the  other  side  can  anv  ways  git  hold  on ; 

It 's  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  sutthin'  to  embody 

Thet  valooable  class  o'  men  wlio  look  thru  brandy-toddy ; 

It  gives  a  Party  Platform,  tu,  jest  level  with  the  mind 

Of  all  right-thinkin',  honest  folks  thet  mean  to  go  it  blind ; 

Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  drcHr  on  ez  you  need  'em, 

Sech  ez  the  one-etbd  Slabtebeb,  the  bloody  Bibdofbxdum  : 

Them's  wut  takes  hold  o'  folks  thet  think,  ez  well  ez  o'  the 

An'  makes  you  sartin  o'  the  aid  o'  good  men  of  all  classes. 

There 's  one  thing  I  'm  in  doubt  about ;  in  order  to  be  Presidont,         tto 
It 's  absolutely  ne'ssary  to  be  a  Southern  residunt ; 
The  Constitution  settles  thet,  an'  also  thet  a  feller 
'  Must  own  a  nigger  o'  some  sort,  jet  black,  or  brown,  or  yeller. 
Now  I  haint  no  objections  agin  particklar  climes. 
Nor  agin  ownin'  anythiu'  (except  the  truth  sometimes). 
But,  ez  I  haint  no  capital,  up  there  among  ye,  maybe. 
You  might  raise  funds  enough  fer  me  to  buy  a  low-priced  baby. 
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to  floit  the  No'them  folks,  who  feel  obkeged  to  say 
■a*  cQss  the  very  thing  they  vote  fer  every  day, 
y'3rofa  're  aasiiied  I  go  fiul  butt  for  libbaty's  diffusion 
:k'  miMfa  the  purchis  on'y  jest  to  spite  the  Institootion ; — 
it«  golly  !   thiere  *s  the  currier's  hoes  upon  the  pavement  pawin' ! 
U  be  more  'xplicit  in  my  next. 

Youm, 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 


170 


.We  biftve  now  a  tolerably  lair  chance  of 

ow  Um  balance^baet  stands 

letumed  Tolunteer  and  glory. 

Use  entries  to  be  set  down  on 

of  the  aeoount  in  fractional  parts 

hundred,  we  shall  arrive  at  something 

following  result  :-^ 


L«  the 


f' loss  of  one  leg,  20 
,  do.  one  arm,  15 
.    do.    four  fin- 

5 
no  ere  .  10 
breuing 
oCsixribs,    .  6 


44 


» 


Cuihiog  one 


tt 


Esq.,  in  account  with  (Blame) 
Globt. 

Dr. 
To      one   675th 
thiee    cheers 
in       Faneuil 
Hall,    .    .    .30 
do.  do.  on  oc* 
casion  of  pre- 
sentation   of 
sword  to  Co- 
lonel Wright,  25 
one    suit    of 
^ey    clothes 
(inoeniously 
unbeooming)  15 
To  musical  enter- 
tainmen  ts 
(drum  and  fife 
six  months),  .   5 
one  dinner  af- 
ter return      .    1 
chance  of  pen- 
sion,   ...     1 
privUege      of 
drawing  long- 
bow     during 
rest  of  natunu 


»» 


»• 


»f 


life,  . 


E.E. 


100 


.23 
100 


It  would  appear  thai  Mr.  Sawin  found 
tt«*  actnal  feast  curiously  the  rererse  of  the 
t«U  of  fare  advertised  in  Paneod  HaU  and 
.  His  primary  object  seems  to 
the  making  of  bis  fortune.  Qiue- 
-  ^  - .  jeia  piffannM,  vwrtut  po$i  incfliiiief . 
B<  bpisted  sail  for  Eldorado,  and  ship- 


wrecked on  Point  Tribulation.  Quid  non 
martalia  peetara  eogis,  auri  $aau  fames? 
The  speculation  has  sometimes  crossed  my 
mind,  in  that  dreary  interval  of  drought 
which  intervenes  between  (quarterly  stipen- 
diary showers,  that  Providence,  by  the 
creation  of  a  money-tree,  mi^t  have  sim* 
pUfied  wonderfully  the  aometunes  perplex- 
ing problem  of  human  life.  We  reaid  of 
bread-trees,  the  butter  for  which  lies  ready- 
churned  in  Irish  bogs.  Milk-trees  we  are 
assured  of  in  South  America,  and  stout  Sir 
John  Hawkins  testifies  to  water-trees  in 
the  Canaries.  Boot-trees  bear  abundantly 
in  Lynn  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  have  seen, 
m  Uie  entries  of  the  wealthy,  hat-trees  with 
a  fair  show  of  fruit  A  family-tree  I  once 
cultivated  myself,  and  found  therefrom  but 
a  scanty^  yield,  and  that  quite  tasteless  and 
innutritions.  Of  trees  beuing  men  we  are 
not  without  examples ;  as  thoie  in  the  park 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France.  Who  has 
forgotten,  moreover,  that  olive-tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  Athenian's  back-garden,  with  its 
strange  uxorious  crop,  for  ue  general  pro- 
pagjation  of  which,  as  of  a  new  and  precious 
variety,  the  phikMopher  Diogenes,  Litherto 
uninterested  in  arboriculture,  was  so  xeal- 
ous?  In  the  m/vs  of  our  own  Southern 
States,  the  females  of  my  family  have  called 
my  attention  to  the  china-tree.  Not  to 
multiply  examples,  I  will  barelv  add  to  my 
list  the  birch-tree,  in  the  smaller  branches 
of  which  has  been  implanted  so  miraculous 
a  virtue  for  communicating  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  which  may  well,  there- 
fore, be  classed  among  the  trees  producing 
necessaries  of  life,— «ai«r(i6tftf  danum  /olofu 

Srmr.  That  money-trees  existed  in  the 
Men  age  there  want  not  pevalent  reasons 
r  our  believing.  For  does  not  the  old 
proverb,  when  it  asserto  that  money  does 
not  grow  on  eveiy  bush,  imply  e  foHiori 
that  there  were  certain  bushes  which  did 
produce  it?  Again,  there  is  another  ancient 
saw  to  the  effect  that  nwney  is  the  rool  of 
all  evil.    From  which  two  adages  it  may 
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be  safe  to  infer  that  the  aforesaid  species 
of  tree  first  degenerated  into  a  shrub^  then 
absconded  underground,  and  finally,  in  our 
iron  age,  Tanishea  altogether.  In  favourable 
exposures  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a 
specimen  or  two  survived  to  a  great  age, 
as  in  Uie  garden  of  the  Hesperides  \  and, 
indeed,  what  else  could  that  tree  in  the 
Sixth  £neid  have  been,  with  a  branch 
whereof  the  Trojan  hero  procured  admis- 
aion  to  a  territory,  for  the  entering  of  which 
money  is  a  surer  passport  than  to  a  certain 
other  more  profitable  (too)  foreign  king- 
•dom  ?  Whether  these  speculations  of  mine 
have  any  force  in  them,  or  whether  they 
will  not  rather,  by  most  readers,  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  is  a 
question  which  I  leave  to  the  determination 
of  an  indul^nt  posterity.  That  there  were, 
in  more  primitive  and  happier  times,  shops 
where  money  was  sold, — and  that,  too,  on 
credit  and  at  a  bargain, — I  take  to  be  matter' 
of  demonstration.  For  what  but  a  dealer 
in  this  article  was  that  .£otus  who  supplied 
Ulysses  with  motive-power  for  his  fleet  in 
bags  ?  What  that  Encus,  King  of  Sweden, 
who  is  said  to  have  kept  the  winds  in  his 
-cap?  what,  in  more  recent  times,  those 
Lapland  Nomas  who  traded  in  favourable 
breezes  ?  All  which  will  appear  the  more 
clearly  when  we  consider,  thatj  even  to  this 
^ay,  raising  the  wind  U  proverbial  for  raising 
money,  and  that  brokers  and  banks  were 
invented  by  the  Venetians  at  a  later  period. 
And  now  for  the  improvement  of  this 
•digression.  I  find  li  parallel  to  Mr.  Sawin's 
fortune  in  an  adventure  of  my  own.  For, 
shortly  after  I  had  first  broached  to  myself 
the  before-stated  natural-historical  and 
archaeolo^cal  theories,  as  I  was  passins, 
hae  negotta  penitUB  tneeum  revolvenSf  through 
one  of  the  obscure  suburbs  of  our  New 
England  metropolis,  my  eye  was  attracted 
by  these  words  upon  a  sign-boaid, — Chbap 
'Oash-Stobb.  Here  was  at  once  the  con- 
firmation of  my  speculations,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  my  hopes.  Here  lingered  the 
fragment  of  a  happier  past,  or  stretched 
out  the  first  tremulous  organic  filament  of 
a  more  fortunate  future.  Thus  glowed  the 
<!listant  Mexico  to  the  eyes  of  Sawin,  as  he 
looked  through  the  dirty  pane  of  the  re- 
cruiting-office window,  or  speculated  from 
the  summit  of  that  mirage-Pisgah  which 
the  imps  of  the  bottle  are  so  cunning  in 
raising  up.  Already  had  mv  Alnasdiar-fancy 
<even  during  that  first  half*beUevtn^  glance) 
expended  in  various  useful  directions  the 
funds  to  be  obtained  by  pledging  the  manu- 


script of  a  proposed  ▼olume  of  d 
Already  did  a  clock  ornament  the 
the  Jaalam  meeting-house,  a  gift  mpt 
priateljr,  but  modestly,  commemDrafted 
the  parish  and  town  records,  both,  for  n 
many  years,  kept  by  myself.    Already  h 
my  son  Seneca  completed  his  oomae  ftt 
University.    Whether,  for  the  momeat, 
may  not  be  considered  as  actually  lc»rd 
it  over  those  Baratarias  with  tbe  rienoy  a 
of  which  Hopq  invests  us,  and  whether 
are  ever  so  warmly  housed  as  in  our  Spax 
castles,  would  afford  matter  of  aqgiur.f^ 
Enough  that  I  found  that  si|sn-boaid  to 
no  other  than  a  bait  to  tbe  tran  of  a  deca^ 
grocer.    Nevertheless,  I  bougnt  a  pouncl 
dates  (getting  short  weight  by 
immense  flights  of  harpy  flies  wbo 
and  lightecTupon  their  prey  even  in 
very  scales),  which  purcoase  I  mad«^  a 
only  with  an  eye  to  tbe  little  ones  at  bor 
but  also  as  a  figurative  reproof  of  that  u 
frequent  habit  of  my  nund,  which,  I- 
getting  the  due  order  of  chraoolegy,  v 
often  persuade  me  that  the  happy  scent 
of  Saturn  is  stretched  over  this  Astrr 
forsaken  nineteenth  century. 

Having  glanced  at  the  ledger  of  Gh' 
under  the  title  Sawin^  B.,  let  us  extend  <« 
investigations,  and  discover  if  that  instrd 
tlve  volume  does  not  contain  aonw  chaip 
more  personally  interesting  to  ourselfi^ 
I  thins  we  should  be  more  eoononucal  < 
our  resources,  did  we  thoroughly  appncxit 
the  fact,  that,  whenever  Brother  Jonaths 
seems  to  he  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  o« 
pocket,  he  is,  in  fact,  picking  ours.  I  cot 
less  that  the  late  muac  whiSi  tbe  eounir 
has  been  runnins.  has  materially  cban^ 
my  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  raisie 
revenue.  If,  by  means  of  direct  taxativ 
the  bills  for  every  extraordinary  outlay  wr* 
brouffht  under  our  immediate  two,  so  ihii 
like  &rif  ty  housekeepers,  we  could  see  vbr 
and  how  fast  the  money  was  going,  * 
should  be  less  likely  to  comniit  extran 
gances.  At  present,  these  things  are  dim 
aged  in  such  a  hugger-mugger  way,  tha 
we  know  not  what  we  pay  for ;  toe  pec 
man  is  charged  as  much  as  the  rich ; 
while  we  are  saving  and  scrimping  at 
spigot,  the  government  is  drawing  off 
the  bung.  If  we  could  know  that  a 
of  the  money  we  expend  for  tea  and 
goes  to  buy  powder  and  balls,  and  that 
IS  Mexican  blood  which  makes  the  ch**^ 
on  our  backs  more  costly,  it  would  set 
of  us  athinkin^.  During  the  present  fiU 
I  have  often  pictured  io  myself  a  gov«n»' 
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study  And  band- 


WiflniKnoir,  Sept  30, 1848. 
WiLBvs  to  VLmcU  Samacl, 

Dr. 
im  tbma%  of  vorfc  done  in  Mexico 
OB  pAftiMfftlnp  neoouni,  muidry 

ttilaig,  nwiming,  and  woanding 

•boat  5,000  Biesicttis,     .        .  $  2.00 
iiogliCflnng  one  woman  canTing 

vaAflT  to  wounded,  ...       .10 
pstra  ^pork  on  two  different  Sab- 
batlM  <ocie  bombardment  and 
aaaaiiH),    wfaefoby    the 
Dted  from 
with  the 
ofbighmaiit,  .       .     3.S0 
fortunate 
It  bombthell  into 
%bB  Cbtiwdral  at  Vera  Crux, 
.  aeteral  female  Fapista 
ilain  at  the  alter,    .  JK) 
hie  proportion  of  eaab  paid  for 
conquered  territory,                     1.75 
do.    do.  for  eooquering  do.  .     L50 
maooring  do.  with  new  iuperior 
Clti- 


«m1 


tcadinftbearmof  freedom  and 


.SO 


«*««7» 


.01 
.01 


pmfmtni  it  rtfMetUi, 


$0.87 


^  B.  Tlmnkful  for  former  favours,  U.  S. 
.-mite  a  eontinuanoe  of  patronage.  Or- 
ry  executed  with  neetneei  and  dispatcb. 
TIM  M  low  as  thoee  of  any  other  con- 
irtor  lor  the  same  kind  and  style  of  work.i 

\  ctn  fancy  the  official  answering  my 
«  of  horror  with,—*  Yes,  Sir,  it  looks 

SRr ;  but  in  these  days 
is  slaivbteriag.'  Verily,  I 
vUd  that  every  one  lOKMstood  that  it 
w;  for  it  goes  about  obtainiog  money 
^Ut  ths  fsbe  pretence  of  being  glory. 
^  me,  I  have  an  imagmation  which  plays 
*  aacnmfortable  trios.  It  happens  to 
^  tometimes  to  see  a  shnghterer  on  his 
%j  borne  from  his  day's  wwfc,  and  forth- 
1th  ny  imagtnafioa  puU  a  cocked-hat 
iw  his  bead,  and  epaulettes  upon  his 
'^Uera,  sad  sets  him  up  as  a  candidate 
t  the  ^widsncy.  8o^  ako,  on  a  reeent 
utiiie  onrasjnn.  as  the  plooa  assigned  to 


^  *  Reverend  Clergy'  is  just  behind  that 
of  *  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy'  in 
processions,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  seated 
at  the  dinner-table  over  against  one  of  these 
respectable  persons.  He  was  arrayed  as 
(out  of  his  own  profession)  only  kings, 
oourtoffloers,  and  footmen  are  in  Europe, 
and  Indians  in  America.  Now  what  does 
my  over-officious  ima^atioa  but  set  to 
work  upon  him,  strip  him  of  his  gay  livery, 
and  present  him  to  me  coatless,  bis  trousers 
thrust  into  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  boots  thick 
with  clotted  bkioa,  and  a  basket  on  his  aim 
out  of  which  lolled  a  gore-smeared  axe, 
thereby  destroying  my  ralish  for  the  tem- 

ral  mercies  upon  the  board  before  me  !— 
W.] 

No.  IX. 

A  THntD  LSTTER  FBOIC 
B.   SAWIN,   K8Q. 

[Ufok  the  following  letter  slender  com- 
ment will  be  needful.  In  what  river  Selem- 
nus  has  Mr.  Sawin  bathed,  that  he  has 
become  so  swiftly  oblivious  of  his  former 
toves  ?  From  an  ardent  and  (as  befits  a 
soklier)  confident  wooer  of  that  cov  bride, 
the  popular  favour,  we  see  him  subside  of 
a  sudden  into  the  (1  trust  not  jilted)  Cin- 
cinnatus^  returning  to  his  plough  with  a 
goodly  sited  branch  of  willow  in  his  hand  ; 
figuratively  retumtng,  however,  to  a  figura- 
tive plough,  and  from  no  profound  aifection 
for  tnat  honoured  implement  of  husbandry 
(for  whidi,  indeed,  Mr.  Sawin  never  di*- 
pla^ed  any  decided  predilection),  but  in 
ordler  to  be  gracefully  summoned  therefrom 
to  more  congenial  labors.  It  would  seem 
that  the  duncter  of  the  anci^t  Dictator 
had  become  part  of  the  fecognixed  stock  of 
our  modem  political  comedy,  though,  oa 
our  term  of  office  extends  to  a  quadrennial 
length,  the  parallel  is  not  so  minutely  exact 
as  eouki  be  desired.  It  is  sufficiently  so, 
however,  for  purposes  of  scenic  representa- 
tion. An  humble  cottage  (if  built  of  logs, 
the  bettor)  forms  the  Arcadian  background 
of  the  stags.  This  rustic  paradise  is  labelled 
AiMand,  Jaalam,  North  Bend,  MarsbfleU, 
Kinderfaook,  or  BAton  Rouge,  as  occasion 
demands.  Before  the  door  stands  a  some> 
thing  with  one  handle  (the  other  painted 
in  proi>er  perspective),  which  repretents,  in 
happy  ideal  vaguenem,  the  plougtL  IVithis 
the  defeated  candidate  rushes  with  delirious 
joy,  welcomed  as  a  father  by  appropriate 
groups  of  happy  laboiirsrs,  or  from  it  the 
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•uooesafol  one  is  torn  with  diflficulty,  sus- 
tained alone  by  a  noble  sense  of  ^blie 
duty.  Only  I  nave  observed,  that,  if  the 
scene  be  laid  at  BAton  Rouoe  or  Ashland, 
the  labourers  are  kept  carefully  in  the  back* 
ground,  and  are  heard  to  bhout  from  behind 
the  scenes  in  a  singular  tone  resembling 
ululation^  and  accompanied  bv  a  sound  not 
unlike  vigorous  clapping.  This,  however, 
xnmy  be  artisticalljr  in  keeping  with  the 
habits  of  the  rustic  population  of  those 
localities.  The  precise  connexion  between 
agricultural  pursuits  and  statesmanship,  I 
have  not  been  able,  after  diligent  inquiry, 
to  discover.  But,  that  my  investigations 
may  not  be  barren  of  all  fruit,  I  wiU  men- 
tion one  curious  statistical  fact,  which  I 
consider  thoroughly  established,  namelv, 
that  no  real  farmer  ever  attains  practically 
beyond  a  seat  in  General  Court,  however 
theoretically  qualified  for  more  exalted 
station. 


It  is  probable  that  aome  oibar  proipi 
has  been  opened  to  Mr.  Sawia,  and  thai 
has  not  made  this  great  sacrifice  vitbc 
some  definite  understandios  in  regmn) 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet  or  a  forajgn  was^i 
It  may  be  supposed  that  we  of  XsaJam  m 
not  untouchea  by  a  feeling  of  villatK  pt\ 
in  beholding  our  townsman  oecupying 
large  a  space  in  the  public  eye.  Ami 
me,  deeply  revolving  the  quahficatioRs  r 
cessary  to  a  candidate  in  these  f  ivgal  torn'. 
those  of  Mr.  S.  seemed  peculiariy  adaps 
to  a  successful  campaign.  The  laaa  of  a  k 
an  arm,  an  eye,  and  four  fiogera  redut 
him  so  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  eox 
vraUrea  m^u,  that  I  could  thank  of  notbj 
but  the  loss  of  his  head  by  which  his  char. 
could  have  been  bettered.  Bat  aincr 
has  chosen  to  balk  our  suffrages,  we  mj 
content  ourselves  with  what  we  can  c< 
remembering  laeiueaM  nam 
eardui  nt^Eoaal. — H.  W.] 


I SP08S  you  recollect  tbet  I  explained  my  gennle  views 

In  the  last  billet  thet  I  writ,  *way  down  frum  Veery  Cnize, 

Jest  arter  I  *d  a  kind  o*  ben  spontanously  sot  up 

To  run  unanaermously  fer  the  Presidential  cup ; 

0*  course  it  wornH  no  wish  o*  mine,  *t  wuz  fernely  distressin*, 

But  poppiler  enthusiasm  sut  so  almighty  pressin 

Thet,  though  like  sixty  all  along  I  fumed  an*  fussed  an*  sorrered. 

There  did  n*t  seem  no  ways  to  stop  their  bringin*  on  me  fonerd: 

Fact  is,  they  udged  the  matter  so,  I  could  n't  help  admittin* 

The  Father  o*  his  Country's  shoes  no  feet  but  mine  'ould  fit  in. 

Besides  the  savin'  o'  the  soles  fer  ages  to  succeed, 

Seein'  thet  with  one  wannut  foot,  a  pair  'd  be  more  *n  I  need ; 

An',  tell  ye  wut,  them  shoes  '11  want  a  thund'rin  sight  o'  patchin*. 

£f  this  ere  fashion  is  to  last  we  've  gut  into  o'  hatcliin* 

A  pair  o'  second  Washintons  fer  every  new  election, — 

Though,  fer  ez  number  one 's  consarned,  I  don't  make  no  objectioiL 

I  wuz  agoin'  on  to  say  thet  wen  at  fust  I  saw 
The  masses  would  stick  to 't  I  wuz  the  Country's  fatber-'n-law 
(They  would  ha'  hed  it  Father,  but  I  told  '^em  *t  would  n't  da, 
Coz  thet  wuz  sutthin'  of  a  sort  they  could  n't  split  in  tu. 
An*  Washinton  hed  bed  the  thing  liud  fairly  to  bis  door. 
Nor  dars  n*t  say 't  wom't  his'n,  much  ez  sixty  year  afore). 
But 't  aint  no  matter  ez  to  thet ;  wen  I  wuz  nomemated, 
'T  worn't  natur  but  wut  I  should  feel  consid*able  elated. 
An'  wile  the  hooraw  o'  the  thing  wuz  kind  o'  noo  an'  fresh, 
I  thought  our  ticket  would  ha'  caird  the  country  with  a  resh. 

Sence  I  've  come  hum,  though,  an'  looked  round,  I  think  I  seem  to  find 
Strong  ai^munts  ez  thick  ez  fleas  to  make  me  change  my  mind ; 


u 
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•  dear  to  may  one  whose  brain  aint  fur  gone  in  a  phthisis. 

Ft  hafl  Coliimby's  hi^py  land  is  goin'  thru  a  crisis,  30 

*  't  woold  iL*t  noways  dn  to  hev  the  people's  mind  distracted 
bein*  all  to  once  by  sev'tal  pop'hir  names  attackted ; 

voold  aave  hoU  haycartloads  o  fuss  an*  three  four  months  o*  jaw, 
•ome  iUiistioas  paytriot  should  back  out  an'  withdraw ; 
ex  I  Aint  a  crooKed  stick,  jest  like — like  ole  (I  swow, 
nono  ex  I  know  his  name)--I  'n  go  back  to  my  plough. 

roeTer  aa  Amerikin  distinffuished  politishin 
Biina  to  tcy  et  wut  th^  cafi  definin'  his  posishin, 
d.  I,  for  one,  feel  sure  he  aint  gut  nothin'  to  define ; 
't  00  lune  cases  out  o'  ten,  but  jest  that  tenth  is  mine ;  40 

d  't  aint  no  more  'n  is  proper  'n'  right  in  sech  a  sitooation 
hint  tbe  coarse  von  thmk  '11  be  the  savin'  o'  the  nation ; 
funk  light  oat  o  p'lit'cal  strife  aint  thought  to  be  the  thing, 
ithoat  yoa  deacon  off  the  toon  yon  want  your  folks  should  sing ; 
I  edviae  the  noomrous  friends  thet  's  in  one  boat  with  me 
'  jeat  op  kiUoek,  jam  right  down  their  helium  hard  a  lee, 
kol  the  fliieeto  tant,  an',  laying  out  upon  the  Suthun  tack, 
kke  fer  the  safest  port  they  can,  wich,  /  think,  is  Ole  Zack. 

xt  tluqg  yoa  *n  want  to  know,  I  spose,  wut  argimunts  I  seem 
)  see  tbet  makes  me  think  this  ere  '11  be  the  strongest  team ;  50 

ist  place,  I  *ve  ben  consid'ble  round  in  bar-rooms  an'  saloons 
petherin*  public  sentiment,  'mongst  Demmercrats  and  Coons, 
i*  't  aint  ve^y  offen  thet  I  meet  a  chap  but  wut  goes  in 
T  Roiwh  an'  Ready,  fair  an'  square,  huf s,  taller,  horns,  an'  skin ; 
ioQ*t  cmy  but  wut,  fer  one,  ez  fur  ez  I  could  see, 
lid  nH  like  at  fust  the  Pheladelphy  nomernee : 
roold  ha'  pinted  to  a  man  thet  wuz,  I  guess,  a  peg 
l^her  than  him, — a  soger,  tu,  an'  with  a  wooden  leg ; 
It  every  day  with  more  an'  more  o*  Taylor  zeal  I'm  bumin*, 
ein*  wich  way  the  tide  thet  sets  to  office  is  atumin' ;  60 

y,  into  Bdlers's  we  notched  the  votes  down  on  Uiree  sticks, — 
wux  Birdofredum  one,  Cass  aught,  an'  Taylor  ttDenty-siz, 
1*  betn'  the  on'y  canderdate  thet  wuz  upon  the  ground, 
ter  aaid  't  wuz  no  more  'n  right  thet  I  should  pay  the  drinks  all  round ; 
;  I 'd  expected  sech  a  trick,  I  would  n't  ha'  cut  my  foot 
F  goin*  an'  votin'  fer  myself  like  a  consumed  coot ; 
did  n't  make  no  diflTrence,  though ;  I  wish  I  may  be  cust, 
f  BeDeiB  wuz  n't  slim  enough  to  say  he  would  n't  trust ! 


foot  with  pledges ;  70 


aother  pint  thet  influences  the  minds  o'  sober  jedffes 

thet  tM  Gin'ial  hez  n't  ^t  tied  hand  an*  foot  with  p 

e  hex  n't  told  ye  wot  he  is,  an'  so  there  aint  no  knowin' 

at  wut  he  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  there  is  agcMn* ;    - 

^  at  the  0Q»y  spot  thet  pinched,  the  shoe  directiy  eases, 

n  every  one  is  free  to  'xpect  perciselv  wut  he  pleases : 

want  free-trade ;  you  don't ;  the  Gin'ial  is  n  t  bound  to  neither ; — 

Fote  my  way ;  you,  youm ;  an'  both  air  sooted  to  a  T  there. 
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Ole  Roagh  an*  Ready,  tu,  *8  a  Wig,  but  without  bein'  vltry 

(He  *B  like  a  holaome  baTin'  day,  thet  *8  warm,  but  is  n*t  sultry) ; 

He  *B  jest  wut  I  should  call  myself,  a  kin'  o'  xratch  ez  't  ware, 

Thet  aint  exactly  all  a  wis  nor  whoUy  your  own  hair ;  £ 

I  Ve  ben  a  Wig  three  weeks  myself,  jest  o*  this  mod'rate  sort. 

An*  don't  find  them  an'  Demmercrats  so  different  ez  I  thought ; 

They  both  act  pooty  much  alike,  an'  push  an'  scrouge  an'  ens  ; 

They  're  like  two  pickpockets  in  league  fer  Uncle  Samwell's  pus ; 

Each  takes  a  side,  an'  then  they  squeeze  the  ole  man  in  between  'em<» 

Turn  all  his  pockets  wrong  side  out  an'  quick  ez  lightnin'  clean  *em ; 

To  nary  one  on  'em-I  'd  trust  a  secon'-handed  rail 

No  furder  off  'an  I  could  sling  a  bullock  by  the  taiL 

Webster  sot  matters  right  in  thet  air  Mashfiel*  sneech  o'  his  'n ; — 

*  Taylor,'  sez  he,  *  aint  naiy  ways  the  one  thet  I^d  a  chizzeop  91 

Nor  he  aint  fittin'  fer  the  nlace,  an'  like  ez  not  he  aint 

No  more  'n  a  tough  ole  buUethead,  an'  no  gret  of  a  saint ; 

But  then,'  sez  he,  *  obsarve  my  pint,  he 's  jest  ez  good  to  vote  ler 

Ez  though  the  greasin'  on  him  wom't  a  tfaing  to  hire  Choate  fer ; 

Aint  it  ez  easy  done  to  drop  a  ballot  in  a  box 

Fer  one  ez 't  is  fer  t'  other,  fer  the  bulldog  ez  the  fox  ? ' 

It  takes  a  mind  like  Dannel's,  &ct,  ez  big  ez  aU  ou'  doors. 

To  find  out  thet  it  looks  like  rain  arter  it  fairly  pours ; 

I  'gree  with  him,  it  aint  so  dreffle  troublesome  to  vote 

Fer  Taylor  arter  all, — ^it  's  jest  to  go  an'  change  your  coat ;  100^ 

Wen  he 's  once  greased,  you  'U  swaller  him  an'  never  know  on  't»  aenroe. 

Unless  he  scratches,  goin'  down,  with  them  'ere  Gin'ral's  spurs. 

I  've  ben  a  votin'  Demmercrat,  ez  reg'lar  as  a  clock. 

But  don't  find  goin*  Taylor  gives  my  narves  no  gret  'f  a  shock ; 

Truth  is,  the  cutest  leadin'  Wigs,  ever  sence  fust  they  found 

Wich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on,  hev  kep'  a  edgin'  round  v 

They  kin*  o'  slipt  the  planks  f rum  out  th*  ole  platform  one  by  one 

An*  made  it  gradooally  noo,  'fore  folks  know  d  wut  wuz  done. 

Till,  fur  'z  I  know,  there  aint  an  inch  thet  I  could  lay  my  han*  oq» 

But  I,  or  any  Demmererat,  feds  comf  tble  to  stan*  on,  xis 

An*  ole  Wig  doctrines  act*lly  look,  their  ooo'pants  bein*  gone,. 

Lonesome  ez  staddlee  oh  a  mash  without  no  nayricks  on. 

I  spose  it 's  time  now  I  should  give  my  thoughts  upon  the  plan* 

Thet  chipped  the  shell  at  BuffiSo,  o'  settin'  up  ole  Van. 

I  used  to  vote  fer  Martin,  but,  I  swan,  I  'm  clean  disffusted, — 

He  aint  the  man  thet  I  can  say  is  fittin'  to  be  trusted ; 

He  aint  half  antislaViy  'nough,  nor  I  aint  sure,  ez  some  be^ 

He  'd  go  in  fer  abolishm'  the  Deestriok  o'  Gc^umby ; 

An*,  now  I  come  to  recoUec,  it  kin*  o*  makes  me  sick  *z 

A  horse,  to  think  o'  wut  he  wuz  in  eighteen  thirty-six.  i» 

An'  then,  another  thmg ; — ^I  guess,  though  mebby  I  am  wraogg 

This  BufTlo  plaster  aint  agoin'  to  dror  aunighty  strong ; 
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lolka»  1  knov,  hev  gut  th*  Idee  thet  No'thim  doQgh*U  rlM* 
kowdv  'fore  I  aee  it  riz  an'  baked,  I  would  n't  trust  my  eyes ; 
viu  take  mote  emptina,  a  long  chalk,  than  this  noo  party  'a  gat, 

>  grre  aech  heavy  oikei  ez  thrai  a  start,  I  tell  ye  wat. 

It  eren  ef  they  caird  the  day,  there  would  n*t  be  no  endiirin' 
»  Stan*  upon  a  platform  with  sech  critters  ez  Van  Bnren ; — 
a*  his  son  John,  to,  I  can't  think  how  thet  'ere  chap  slumld  dare 

>  ^pnak  ea  he  dpos ;  wy,  they  sav  he  used  to  cuss  an*  swear !  130 
spose  he  never  read  the  hymn  thet  tells  how  down  the  stairs 

teller  with  long  legs  wuz  throwed  thet  would  n't  say  his  prayers. 

bis  brings  me  to  another  put :  the  leaders  o'  the  party 

LQt  i^  sech  men  es  1  can  act  along  with  free  an'  hearty ; 

bey  aint  not  quite  respectable,  an'  wen  a  feller's  morrils 

oo*t  toe  the  straiffhtest  kin*  o'  mark,  wy,  him  an'  me  jest  quarril& 

went  to  a  bee  sou  meetin'  once,  an*  wut  d'  ye  think  1  see  ? 

feller  was  a^outin'  there  thet  act'lly  oome  to  me, 
boat  two  year  ago  last  spring,  es  nigh  ez  I  can  je^j^e, 
A*  axed  Be  ef  1  did  n't  want  to  sign  the  Temprunce  pledge !  140 

»'  them  that  goes  about  an'  sez  you  hed  n't  oush^  tei 


Le*s  one  o'  them  that  goes  about  an'  sez  you  hed  n't  ough  ter 
hink  nothin',  momin',  noon,  or  night,  stronger  'an  Taunton  water. 
"bere  's  one  rule  I  'tc  ben  guided  by,  in  settlin'  how  to  vote,  oUers, — 
take  tbe  mde  thet  is  n't  took  by  them  consamed  teetotallers. 

Iz  fer  the  niggers,  I  *Te  ben  South,  an'  tiiet  hez  changed  my  min' ; 
k  lazier ;  more  oqgeateful  set  you  could  n't  nowers  fin', 
f  on  know  I  Mientioned  in  my  last  thet  1  should  buy  a  nigger, 
i!f  t  ooold  make  a  purchase  at  apooty  mod'rate  figger ; 
»o,  cs  there 's  nothin'  in  the  wond  1  ^m  fonder  of  ^an  gunnin', 
dosed  a  bargain  finally  to  take  a  fdler  mnnin'.  150 

\  iboo'dered  queen's-arm  an'  stumped  out,  an'  wen  I  come  t'  th*  swamp, 
T  wtm't  very  long  afore  I  gut  upon  the  nest  o*  Pomp ; 
i  come  acrost  a  kin'  o'  hut,  an',  plajin'  round  the  door, 
saae  fittle  wooDy*headed  cubs,  ez  many  *z  six  or  more. 
^t  fust  I  thought  o'  fiiin',  but  think  twice  is  safest  oilers ; 
rbere  aint,  thuiks  I,  not  one  on  'em  but 's  wuth  his  twenty  dollars, 
Dr  would  be,  ef  I  bed  'em  back  into  a  Chrtstian  land, — 
How  temptin'  aU  on  'em  would  look  upon  an  auction*stand  ! 
I  Not  but  wut  /  hate  Slavery,  in  th*  abrtract,  stem  to  stam, — 
1  leave  it  ware  our  fathers  did,  a  privit  State  consam.)  160 

Soon  *z  they  see  me,  they  yelled  an'  run,  but  Pomp  wuz  out  ahoein' 
A  leetle  patch  o*  com  he  bed,  or  else  there  aint  no  knowin' 
He  would  n't  ha'  lock  a  pop  at  me ;  but  I  hed  gut  the  start. 
An*  wen  be  looked,  I  vow  he  groaned  ez  though  he  'd  broke  his  heart ; 
He  done  it  like  a  wite  man,  tu,  ez  nat'ral  ez  a  pictnr. 
The  imp'dunt,  pis'nous  hvpocrite !  wus  'an  a  boy  constrictur. 

*  You  can't  gum  me,  1  tell  ye  now,  an'  so  you  need  n't  tiy, 
1  xpect  my  eye-teeth  every  mail,  so  iest  shet  up,'  sez  1. 

*  Don't  go  to  actin'  udy  now,  or  dse  I  '11  let  her  strip. 

You'd  best  draw  kinmy,  seein*  'z  how  I've  gut  ye  on  the  hip ;  170 
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Besides,  you  darned  ole  fool,  it  aint  no  gret  of  a  disaster 

To  be  benevolently  druv  back  to  a  contented  master. 

Ware  you  bed  Christian  privUedges  you  don*t  seem  quite  aware  on» 

Or  you*d  ha*  never  run  away  from  bein*  well  took  care  on ; 

£z  ler  kin*  treatment,  wy*  he  wuz  so  fond  on  ye,  he  said 

He  'd  give  a  fifty  spot  right  out,  to  git  ye,  'live  or  dead ; 

V^te  folks  aint  sot  by  half  ez  much ;  'member  I  run  away. 

Wen  I  wuz  bound  to  Cap'n  Jakes,  to  Mattysqumscot  Bay ; 

Don*  know  him,  likely  ?    Spose  not ;  wal,  the  mean  ole  codger  went 

An'  offered — ^wut  reward,  thinjL  ?    Wal,  it  wom't  no  less  *n  a  cent.'  ia< 

Wal,  I  jest  gut  'em  into  line,  an'  druv  'em  on  afore  me, 

l%e  pis'nous  brutes,  I'd  no  idee  o'  the  ill-wUl  they  bore  me ; 

We  wfldked  till  som'ers  about  noon,  an'  then  it  grew  so  hot 

I  thought  it  best  to  camp  awile,  so  I  chose  out  a  spot 

Jest  under  a  magnoly  tree,  an'  there  right  down  I  sot ; 

Then  I  unstrapi^  my  wooden  leg,  coz  it  b^gun  to  chafe. 

An'  laid  it  down  'Ions  side  o'  me,  supposin'  all  wuz  safe ; 

I  made  my  darkies  all  set  down  around  me  in  a  ring. 

An'  sot  an  kin'  o'  ciphered  up  how  much  the  lot  wOTld  bring ; 

But,  wile  I  drinked  the  peaceful  cup  of  a  pure  heart  an'  min'  loo 

(Mixed  with  some  wiskey,  now  an'  then),  romp  he  snaked  up  befain*. 

An  oreepin'  srad'lly  close  tu,  ez  quiet  ez  a  mink, 

Jest  graDbed  my  leg,  and  then  pulled  foot,  quicker  'an  you  couM  wink* 

An',  come  to  look,  they  each  on  'em  hed  gut  behin'  a  tree. 

An'  Pomp  poked  out  the  1^  a  piece,  jest  so  ez  I  could  see. 

An'  veiled  to  me  to  throw  away  my  pistils  an'  my  gun. 

Or  else  thet  they'd  cair  off  the  1^,  an'  fairly  cut  an*  run. 

I  vow  I  did  n't  b'lieve  there  wuz  a  decent  alHgatur 

Thet  hed  a  heart  so  desUtoot  o'  common  human  natur ; 

However,  ez  there  wom't  no  help,  I  finally  give  in  zac 

An'  heft  my  arms  away  to  git  my  leg  safe  back  agin. 

Pomp  gethered  all  the  weapins  up,  an'  then  he  come  an'  grinned. 

He  showed  his  ivory  some,  I  guess,  an'  sez,  *  You  're  fainy  pinned ; 

Jest  buckle  on  your  leg  agin,  an'  git  right  up  an'  come, 

'T  wun't  du  fer  fammerly  men  like  me  to  be  so  long  frum  hum.' 

At  fust  I  put  my  foot  right  down  an'  swore  I  would  n't  budge. 

'  Jest  ez  you  choose,'  sez  he,  quite  cool,  '  either  be  shot  or  trudga' 

So  this  black-hearted  monster  took  an'  aot'Uy  druv  me  back 

Along  the  very  f  eetmarks  o'  my  happy  momin'  track. 

An'  kep'  me  pris'ner  'bout  six  months,  an'  worked  me,  tu,  like  sin,  21s 

Till  I  hed  gut  his  com  an'  his  Carliny  taters  in ; 

He  made  me  lam  him  readin',  tu  (aithough  the  crittur  saw 

How  much  it  hut  my  morril  sense  to  act  agin  the  law), 

So*st  he  coqld  read  a  Bible  he  'd  ffut ;  an'  axed  ef  I  could  pint 

The  North  Star  out ;  but  there  f  put  his  nose  some  out  o  jint» 

Fer  I  weeled  roun'  about  sou' west,  anS  lookin'  up  a  bit. 

Picked  out  a  middlin'  shiny  one  an'  tole  him  thet  wuz  it. 

Fm'lly,  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an*,  givin'  me  a  kick. 
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t, — *  £f  yoo  know  wot  'a  best  for  ye»  be  off,  now,  double-quick ; 
e  wmter-time  'a  a  oomin*  on,  an*,  though  I  gut  ye  cheap, 
» 're  BO  daroed  lacy,  I  don*t  think  you  *ie  hardfy  wuth  your  keep ; 
aideaw  tbe  childiin  'a  growin'  up,  an*  you  aint  jeat  the  model 
d  like  to  liev  *em  immertate,  an'  ao  you  *d  better  toddle  I ' 


yw  is  there  anythin*  on  Mrth  '11  ever  prove  to  me 
let  rencgader  alavea  like  him  air  fit  fer  bein*  free  7 
yoa  tliink  they  *1I  auck  me  in  to  jine  the  Buff*lo  ohapa,  an*  them 
uik  infidrfa  thet  go  agin  the  Scriptural  oua  o'  Shem  ? 
o4  bv  a  jogfull !  aooner  'n  thet,  I 'd  go  thru  fire  an'  water ; 
en  I  hev  once  made  up  my  mind,  a  meet*nhua  aint  aotter ; 
o.  not  though  all  the  crowa  thet  fliea  to  pick  my  bonea  wuz  oawin*, — 
gueaa  we  *ie  in  a  Chriatian  land, — 

Yooio, 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 


23P 


[Here,  patiflnt  retder,  we  take  leave  o( 
ich  odnr,  I  trust  with  tome  mutual  satia- 
ictaoe.  I  aa^  ftHeni^  for  I  love  not  that 
Btd  which  skuns  dippijigly  over  the  surfaoe 
t  tbe  piga,  as  swaUowi  over  a  pool  before 
it&.  By  aucb  no  pearii  shall  be  gathered, 
kit  if  ao  pearls  taere  be  (as,  indeed,  the 
'orid  is  not  without  example  of  books 
>baeiiqm  the  kattest-winded  diver  shall 
na(  ap  no  mora  Uian  his  proper  handful 
f  nondV,  jsi  let  us  hope  that  an  oyster  or 
vo  may  rawaid  adequate  perseverance. 
1  neitbv  pearls  nor  ojrsters,  yet  is  patience 
Ueif  a  gsm  worth  diving  deeply  for. 

It  may  ■eom  to  some  that  too  much  space 
iM  been  nsurped  by  my  own  private  lucu- 
itaiaons,  and  some  may  be  fain  to  bring 
icimst  me  that  okl  jest  of  him  who  preached 
JS  his  heaiara  out  of  the  meeting-house  save 
laly  the  sexton,  who,  remaining  for  jet 
i  UtUe  space,  from  a  sense  of  official  duty, 
U  last  gave  out  also,  and,  presenting  the 
i*y%  humbly  requested  our  preacher  to 
lock  tbe  doors,  when  he  should  iiave  wholly 
rdieved  himself  of  his  testimony.  I  confess 
lo  s  salisf action  in  the  self  act  of  preachinc, 
Mr  do  I  MSfuiim  a  discourse  to  be  wfaolfy 
Umnm  away  otsd  upon  a  sleeping  or  un- 
iaieflagcat  aadilory.  I  cannot  easily  believe 
ib»t  the  Qcsfwl  of  Saint  John,  which 
ite^ttoa  GsrtMr  oadaied  to  be  read  in  the 
Utm  loagiia  to  the  Oanadian  savages,  upon 
bB  fiiat  meeting  with  them,  fell  altogeUMr 
spQo  stony  ground.  For  the  earnestness 
91  the  praarhsff  is  a  sermon  rapreciable  by 
laBeeta  and  moat  auen  ears.  In 
did  Episcopius  convert  many  to 


his  opinions,  who  yet  understood  not  the 
language  in  which  be  disoouised.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  the  messenger  believe  that  he 
has  an  authentic  mesa  age  to  deliver.  For 
counterfeit  messengers  uuit  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpini 
relates  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Tartars 
would  seem  effectual,  and,  perhaps,  de- 
served enough.  For  my  own  part,  I  may 
lay  claim  to  so  much  of  tbe  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom as  would  have  led  me  to  go  into  banish- 
ment with  those  clergymen  iniom  Alphonso 
the  Sixth  of  PortugaTdrave  out  of  his  king- 
dom for  refusing  to  shorten  their  pulpit 
elCquence.  It  is  possible,  thaL  having  been 
invited  into  my  brother  Biglow'a  desk^  I 
may  have  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  usmg 
it  for  the  venting  of  my  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines to  a  congregation  drawn  together  in 
the  expectation  and  with  the  desire  of 
hearing  him. 

I  am  not  wholly  unconscious  of  a  pecu- 
liarity of  mental  oiganisation  which  impels 
me,  uke  the  railio^-engina  with  its  train 
of  cars,  to  run  backward  for  a  short  distance 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fairer  start.  I  may 
compare  myself  to  one  fishing  from  toe 
rocks  when  tbe  sea  runa  high,  who.  mis- 
interpreting the  suction  of  the  unaertow 
for  the  biting  of  some  laise  fish,  jerks  sud- 
denly, and  £ids  that  he  baa  eoM^  boUom, 
hauling  in  upon  the  end  of  his  hne  a  trail 
of  various  olftf,  among  whtch.  nevertheless, 
the  naturalist  may  h^ily  flno  somewhat  to 
repay  the  dismointmant  of  the  aoder. 
Yet  have  I  conscientiously  sndeavoursa  to 
ad^^t  myself  to  the  impatient  temper  of 
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the  age,  dailv  decenenUng  more  and  more 
from  the  hish  standard  of  our  pristine  New 
England.  To  the  catalogue  of  loet  arts  I 
would  mournfully  add  also  that  of  listening 
to  two-hour  sermons.  Surely  we  have  been 
abridged  into  a  race  of  pygmies.  For,  truly, 
in  those  of  the  old  diaoourses  jret  subsisting 
to  us  in  print,  the  endless  spinal  oolunm  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  so  exactly  as  to  the  vertebrse  of 
the  aaurians,  whence  the  theorist  may  con- 
jecture a  race  of  Anakim  proportionate  to 
the  withstanding  of  these  other  monsters. 
I  say  Anakim  rather  than  Nephelim,  be- 
cause there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  race  of  those  whose  heads  (thoueh  no 

?:iants)  are  constantly  enTelo|)ed  in  oouds 
which  that  name  imports)  will  never  be- 
come extinct.    The  attempt  to  vanquish 


the  innumefable  A«Mb  of  ooe  of  Choee  afa 
mentiooed  discounes  may  aupplf  na  wi 
a  plausible  interpretation  cm  to*  seoa 
labour  of  Hercules,  and  his  snoreaslul  4 
periment  with  fire  affords  us  a  uatixd  pi 
cedent. 

But  while  I^ament  the  d^genency  of  CI 
age  in  this  resard,  I  cannot  refose  to  so 
cumb  to  its  influence.  Looking;  oat  throm 
my  studv-window,  I  see  Mr.  Biriow  at 
distance  busy  in  aathering  his  BaUwinss  < 
which,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  bam 
lying  about  under  the  tiees»  fab  crop 
more  abundant  than  my  own, — by  whic 
sight  I  am  admonished  to  turn  to  tb 
orchards  of  the  mind  wherein  mr  laboo; 
maj  be  more  prospered,  and  apftly  nyaei 
diligently  to  the  preparation  ol  mv  nei 
Sabbath's  diaoouiae.<-a.  W.] 
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LONOINUS. 


*  Tmaaenm  miettlx  que  inon  fib  mpprinsi  auz  Uvernes  k  parler,  qu'auz  eacholes  de  la 

MOMTAIOMB. 

.Ilflfrr  €9m4  iff  An4  cin  €pra4  nnb  Ian  fo  ioo^(  cin  @atf  ncnnrn  ali  bit  Satinrc 


'  Vim  rebus  aliquando  ipea  Terborum  humilitas  afferi.' 

QciimuAXCS. 

'  O  ma  lengo, 
Fhntaiiy  une  etUlo  k  toun  froun  encrumii ! ' 

jASMOr. 


TO 
£•  R.  HOAR. 

Viiltai  eoim,  ^ibos  loquendi  ratio  non  deeii,  inveniat,  quos  curiose  potius  loqui 
terie  ^oaoi  Latme;   quoroodo  et  Ula  Attica  anus  Theophrasturo,  hominem  alioqui 

— '^ amiotata  untus  ailectatioae  Yerbi,  bospitem  dixit,  nee  alio  se  id  depre- 

lit,  quam  quod  nimium  Attice  loqueretur.' — QunrnuAinTS. 


*  Et  Aag^ea  aennonicari  solebat  poputo,  sed  secundum  linguam  Norfolcbie  ubi  natus 
i  Dotritss  erat^'— -CtomcA  Jocbumi. 

*  La  poBtigBa  est  one  pierre  attach^  au  oou  de  la  litt^rature,  et  qui  en  moins  de  six 
nit  la  aBbnasffge. . . .  Cette  politique  va  oflsnser  mortellement  une  moitiA  dee  lecteuis. 
t  «namr  Pantre  qui  I'a  tfouvte  men  autrement  spfeiale  et  toergique  dans  le  journal 
B  meftm.'— Ham  Bbtlb. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thouoh  prefaces  seem  of  late  to  have 
fallea  under  some  reproach,  they  have 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  they  set 
us  again  on  the  feet  of  our  personal 
consciousness  and  rescue  us  from  the 
gregarious  mock-modestv  or  cowardice 
of  that  toe  which  shrills  feebly  through- 
out modern  literature  like  Uie  shrieking 
of  mice  in  the  walls  of  a  house  that  has 
passed  its  prime.  Having  a  few  words 
to  s^y  to  the  many  friends  whom  the 
*  Biglow  Papers '  have  won  me,  I  shall 
■accordingly  take  the  freedom  of  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  personal 
'pronoun.  Let  each  of  the  good-natured 
unknown  who  have  cheer^  me  by  the 
written  communication  of  their  sym- 
pathy look  upon  this  Introduction  as 
a  private  letter  to  himself. 

when,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
I  wrote  the  first  of  the  series,  I  had  no 
definite  plan  and  no  intention  of  ever 
writing  another.  Thinking  the  Mexican 
war,  as  I  think  it  still,  a  national  crime 
committed  in  behoof  of  Slavery,  oUr 
common  sin,  and  wishing  to  put  the 
feeling  of  those  who  thought  as  I  did 
in  a  wav  that  would  tell,  I  imagined 
to  myself  such  an  upcountry  man  as 
I  had  often  seen  at  antisla very  gather- 
ings, capable  of  district-school  English, 
but  always  instinctively  falling  oack 
into  the  natural  stronghold  of  his 
homely  dialect  when  heated  to  the 
point  of  self-forgetfulness.  When  I  be- 
gan to  carry  out  my  conception  and  to 
write  in  my  assumed  character,  I  found 
myself  in  a  strait  between  two  perils. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  my 
own  opinions,  or  at  least  of  that  temper 
with  which  every  man  should  speak  nis 
mind  in  print,  and  on  the  other  I  feared 
the  risk  of  seemixig  to  vulgarize  a  deep 
a/id  sacred  conviction.  I  needed  on 
occasion  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
paiois,  and  for  this  purpose  conceived 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  should  ex- 


Sress  the  more  cautions  ekmeot  of  r2 
[ew  England  character  and  its  pxl^r 
try,  as  Mr.  Biglow  should  serve  lor   n 
homelv    common-sense    vivified    &r 
heated  by  conscience.    The  parsoa  wa 
to  be  the  complement  rather  than  t  L 
antithesis  of  his  parishioner,  and  I  fr  ^ 
or  fancied  a  certain  humorous  eleiaes. 
in  the  real  identity  of  the  two  and 
a  seeming  incongruity.     Mr.  Wilb«ir 
fondness  for  scraps  of  Latin,  thoia;zi 
drawn  from  the  life,  I  adopted  detiber 
ately  to  heighten  the  contract.  F^adir. 
soon  after  that  I  needed  some  one  \. 
a  mouthpiece  of  the  mere  droQery,  f-  < 
I  conceive  that  true  humour  is  ne\rr 
divorced  from  moral  convictioa,  I  za 
vented  Mr.  Sawin  for  the  down  id  luv 
little  puppet-show.   I  meant  to emboc* 
in  him  that  half-conscioos  tij»-mor&Lt\ 
which  I  had  noticed  as  the  recoil  :- 
gross  natures  from  a  puritaoism  thai 
still  strove  to  keep  in  its  creed  tb« 
intense  savour  which  had  long  gone  cu: 
of  its  faith  and  life.     In  t£s  three  i 
thought  I  should  find  room  enough  v 
express,  as  it  was  my  plan  to  do,  tbr 
popular  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  tizssr. 
For  the  names  of  two  of  my  characten^ 
since   I   have  received  some  remoo- 
strancee  from  very  worthy  persons  ^s 
happen  to  bear  them,  I  would  say  th^t 
they  were  purely  fortuitous^  probaU; 
mere  unconscious  memories   of  mgi- 
boards   or    directories.      Mr.    8avi£< 
sprang  from  the  accident  of  a  rhymr 
at  the  end  of  his  first  epistle,  and  i 
purposely  christened  him  by  the  ieb- 
possible  surname  of  Birdofredum  ikh 
more  to  stigmatize  him  as  the  incaro»- 
tion  of  *  Manifest  Destiny,*   in  other 
words,  of  national  recklessneas  as  t<> 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  wonndhig  any  private  sene* 
tiveness. 

The  success  of  my  exjwriment  wco 
began  not  only  to  astonish  me*  bat  to 
make    me   feel    the   responsibility  ct 
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iioviag  tliAi  I  keld  in  my  hand  a 
mpon  inatfad  of  the  mere  fencing- 
ick  I  bad  sappoaed.  Very  far  from 
ing  a  popular  aothor  ander  my  own 
kde,  ao  tar,  indeed*  as  to  be  almost 
emd,  I  foand  the  verses  of  my  peeu- 
inrm  copied  erery where;  I  saw 
*ta  pinnwi  ap  in  workshops ;  I  heard 
k£m  quoted  and  their  authorship  de- 
fied ;    I  once  eyen,  when  rumour  had 

I««gth  caught  up  my  name  in  one 

ita  eddies,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
rcrhearing  it  demonstrated,  in  the 
iwea  of  a  concert,  that  /  was  utterly 
L'ofopetent  to  haTO  written  anything 
!  the  kind.  I  had  read  too  much  not 
»  know  the  ntter  worthlessness  of  con- 
mporary  reputation,  especially  as 
mjds  satire,  but  I  knew  also  that  by 
ring  a  certain  amount  of  influence  it 
Itt  had  ita  worth,  if  that  influence 
<Te  used  on  the  right  side.  I  had 
areed*  too,  that  the  first  requisite  of 
L»>d  writing  is  to  haye  an  earnest  and 
r-finite  purpose,  whether  esthetic  or 
i«TaI,  and  that  even  good  writing,  to 
iease  long,  must  hare  more  than  an 
▼cnge  amount  either  of  imagination 
r  ooninioD-aense.  The  first  of  these 
aU  to  the  lot  of  scarcely  one  in  several 
^sermtiana;  the  last  is  within  the 
rtrh  of  many  in  every  one  that  passes ; 
nd  of  this  an  author  may  fairly  hope 
''  become  in  part  the  mouthpiece.    If 

pat  on  the  cap  and  bells  and  made 
iT«lf  one  of  the  court-fools  €d  King 
>mos,  it  was  less  to  make  his  majesty 
iQgh  than  to  win  a  passage  to  his  royal 
«ri  for  certain  aerious  things  which 

had  deeply  at  heart.  I  say  this 
y^ause  there  is  no  imputation  that 
^iQld  be  more  galling  to  any  man's 
k^lf-respect  than  that  of  being  a  mere 
*«ter.  I  endeavoured,  by  generaUaing 
&7  satire,  to  give  it  what  value  I  could 
>ejand  the  passing  moment  and  the 
mmediate  application.  How  far  I  have 
rvoeeded  I  cannot  teO,  bat  I  have  had 
^tter  haA  than  I  ever  looked  for  in 
ifcuig  my  verwa  survive  to  pass  beyond 
^beir  oona^ 

In  chooaing  the  Yankee  dialect,  I  did 
Dot  set  without  forethought.    It  had 


long  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  vicci 
of  American  writing  and  sjieaking  was' 
a  studied  want  of  simplicity,  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  coming  to  look  on' 
our  mother-tongue  as  a  dead  language, 
to  be  sought  in  the  ^ammar  and  dic- 
tionary rather  than  m  the  heart,  and 
that  our  only  chance  of  escape  was  by 
seeking  it  at  its  living  sources  among 
those  who  were,  as  ScottoWe  says  of 
Major-General  Gibbons,  *  divinely  illi- 
terate.' President  Lincoln,  the  only 
really  great  public  man  whom  these 
latter  days  have  seen,  was  great  also 
io  this,  that  he  was  master — witness 
his  speech  at  Gettysburg — of  a  truly 
masculine  English,  classic  because  it 
was  of  no  special  period,  and  level  at 
once  to  the  highest  and  lowest  of  his 
countrymen.  But  whoever  should  read 
the  dehates  in  Congress  might  fancy 
himself  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  city 
council  of  some  city  of  Southern  Gaul 
in  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  where 
barbarians  with  a  Latin  varnish  emu- 
lated each  other  by  being  more  than 
Ciceronian.  Whether  it  be  want  of 
culture,  for  the  highest  outcome  of  that 
is  simplicity,  or  for  whatever  reaaon, 
it  is  certain  that  yerf  few  American 
writers  or  speakers  wield  their  native 
language  with  the  directness,  precision, 
ana  force  that  are  common  as  the  day 
in  the  mother  country.  We  use  it  like 
Scotsmen,  not  as  if*  it  belonged  to  us, 
but  as  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  we 
belonged  to  it,  by  showing  our  intimacy 
with  its  written  rather  than  with  its 
spoken  dialect.  And  yet  all  the  while 
our  popular  idiom  is  racy  with  life  and 
vigour  and  originality,  bucksome  (as 
Milton  used  the  word)  to  our  new  occa- 
sions, and  proves  itself  no  mere  graft 
bv' sending  up  new  suckers  from  the 
old  root  in  spite  of  us.  It  is  only  from 
ita  roots  in  the  living  generations  of 
men  that  a  language  can  be  reinforced 
with  fresh  vigour  for  its  needs;  what 
may  be  called  a  literate  dialect  grows 
ever  more  and  more  pedantic  and 
foreign,  till  it  becomes  at  last  as  un- 
fitting a  vehicle  for  living  thought  as 
monkish  Latin.    That  we  ahoold  all  be 
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made  to  talk  like  books  is  the  danger 
with  which  we  are  threatened  by  the 
Universal  Schoolmaster,  who  does  his 
best  to  enslave  the  mindiB  and  memories 
of  his  victims  to  what  he  esteems  the 
beet  models  of  English  composition, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  writers  whose 
style  is  faaltily  correct  and  has  no 
blood*warmth  in  it.  Nor  language  after 
it  has  faded  into  dieUon,  none  that  can- 
not sack  ap  the  feeding  juices  secreted 
for  it  in  the  rich  mother-earth  of  com- 
mon folk,  can  brin^  forth  a  sound  and 
lusty  book.  True  vigour  and  heartiness 
of  phrase  do  not  pass  from  page  to 
page,  but  from  man  to  man,  where  the 
brain  is  kindled  and  the  lips  suppled 
by  downright  living  interests  and  by 
passion  in  its  very  wroe.  Language  is 
the  soil  of  thought,  and  our  own  especi- 
ally is  a  rich  leaf-mould,  the  slow  de- 
posit of  ages,  the  shed  foliagje  of  feeling, 
fiancv,  and  imagination,  which  has  suf- 
fered an  earth-change,  that  the  vocal 
forest,  as  Howell  called  it,  may  clothe 


OldSi^, 

Wafe  banged. 

When  the  halter  was  put  round  his  neck. 


A  great  crowd  came  to  see. 
Great  fire.  • 

The  fire  spread. 

House  burned. 

The  fire  was  got  under. 

Man  fell. 

A  horse  and  wagon  ran  against. 


The  frightened  horse. 
Sent  for  the  doctor. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  in  a  short  speech 
welcomed. 


I  shall  say  a  few  words. 
Began  his  answer. 


itself  anew  with  living  green.    There 
death  in  the  dictionary;    and,  w' 
language  is  too  strictly  limited  by 
vention,  the  ground  tor  ezproasM 
grow  in  is  limited  also;    and  w« 
a  poUed  literature,  Chinee  dwmrfs 
stMd  of  healthy  trees. 

But  while  the  schoolmaster  baa  ha 
busy  starching  our  language  aa 
smoothing  it  flat  with  the  mangle  of 
supposed  classical  authorilj,  the  new 
paper  reporter  has  been  doing  e 
more  harm  by  stretching  and 
it  to  suit  his  occasions.  A  docea 
ago  I  began  a  list,  which  I  have 
to  from  time  to  time,  of  some  ol 
changes  which  may  be  Hirly  laid  at 
door.  I  ffive  a  few  of  them  as  afao 
their  tendency,  all  the  more  <laiigerc 
that  their  effect,  like  that  of 
poisons,  is  insensibly  cnmnh^tive,  asi 
that  they  are  sure  at  last  of  effi 
among  a  people  whose  chief  reading 
the  daily  paper.  I  give  in  two  coIumB 
the  old  style  and  its  modem  eqfdvaleBi 


NewSt^ 

Was  launched  into  eternity. 

Wlien  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted  aboai 

the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  victtni  of  iai 

own  unbridled  passions. 
A  vast  concourse  was  assembled  to  witscv 
Disastrous  conflsgration. 
The  conflsgration  extended  its  devastatiES 

career. 
Edifice  consumed. 
The  progress  of  the  devouring  element  vai 

arrested. 
Individual  was  precipitated. 
A  valuable  horse  attached  to  a  rtiack 

driven  by  J.  S.^  in  the  employroent  of 

J.  B.,  oouided  with. 
The  infuriated  animal. 
Called  into  re(|uisition  the  services  o(  the 

family  physician. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  io 

well-chosen  and  eloquent  language,  bf 

quently  interrupted  by  the  plaudit!  of 

the  surging  multitude,  offidsuy  teodeffd 

the  hospitalities. 
I  shall,  with  your  permission,  bsg  leave  u 

offer  some  brief  observations. 
Commenced  his  rejoinder. 
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la  one  miBe  tliis  b  nothing  new. 
le  achod  ofJPdm  ui  yerae  ended  by 
r&^dimwmg  lie  plumae  to  each  thin- 
fli  tint  it  ooold  bear  no  weight  of 
nning  wfa»te¥er.  Nor  is  fine  writins 
'  any  means  confined  to  America.  AU 
iterm  withoat  imagination  fall  into  it 
riiMHiity  whenerer  they  attempt  the 
^iratiTe.  I  take  two  examples  from 
r.  McriTale^s  '  History  of  the  Romans 
Mfter  the  Empire*,  which*  indeed,  is 
II  of  such.  ^The  last  years  of  the 
^  famiBariy  styled  the  Angostan  were 
aonlariy  bacTeo  of  the  literary  glories 
rim  wlneh  ita  celebrity  was  chiefly 
Tired.  One  by  one  the  stars  in  its 
mameat  had  Men  lost  to  the  world ; 
irni  and  Horace,  etc.,  had  Vmf  since 
ed;  the  charm  which  the  imagination 

liyy  had  thrown  oTer  the  earlier 
loals  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  shine  on 
le  details  of  almost  contemporary  his- 
rr ;  aod  If  the  flood  of  his  eloqnence 
lU  ooatinned  flowing,  we  can  hardly 
ippoae  that  the  stream  was  as  rapid, 
I  fresh,  and  as  dear  as  eyer.'  I  will 
4  waste  time  in  criticizing  the  bad 
Qghth  or  the  mixture  of  metaphor  in 
Me  sentences,  bat  will  simply  cite 
lother  from  the  same  aathor  wliich 
eren  wont,  *  The  shadowy  phantom 
!  the  Repoblio  oontinned  to  mt  before 
le  eyes  d  the  Gbssar.  There  was  still, 
e  apprehended,  a  germ  of  sentiment 
nsting,  on  whksh  a  scion  of  his  own 
Mae,  or  eyen  a  stranger,  might  boldly 
inw  himself  and  raise  the  standard  A 
itridan  independence.*  Now  a  ghost 
lay  haont  a  mnrderer,  but  harcDy,  I 
kjold  think,  to  scare  him  with  the 
^nmt  of  takinc  a  new  lease  of  its  old 
eoonent.  And  fancy  the  scum  of  a 
nte  m  the  set  of  throwing  iUdf  npon 

9ena  cf  senfisMiil  to  ratse  a  tianitard  I 


One  of  those  omnipresent  characters  who, 
*  as  if  in  pursuance  of  some  prerious 
arrangement,  are  certain  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  ricinity  when  an  accident 
occurs,  Tentured  the  suggestion. 

He  deceased,  he  pasaed  out  of  existence, 
his  spirit  quitted  its  earthly  habitation, 
wineed  its  way  to  eternity,  shock  off  its 
burden,  etc. 

I  an^  glad,  since  we  haye  so  mnch  in 
the  same  kind  to  answer  for,  that  this 
bit  of  horticultural  rhetoric  is  from 
beyond  sea.  I  would  not  be  supposed 
to  condemn  truly  imaoinatiye  prose. 
There  is  a  simplicity  of  splendour,  no 
less  than  of  plamness,  and  prose  would 
be  poor  indeed  if  it  could  not  find  a 
tongne  for  that  meaning  of  the  mind 
which  is  behind  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
me  that  in  England  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  curtail  language  into  a  men 
oonyenience,  and  to  defecate  it  of  all 
emotion  as  thorougfily^'  as  idgebraic 
signs.  This  has  arisen,  no  donbt»  in 
p^  from  that  healthy  national  con- 
tempt of  humbug  which  is  characteristio 
of  Knglishmen,  m  part  from  that  sensi- 
Uyeness  to  the  luoicrons  which  makes 
them  so  shy  of  exxnressing  feeling,  bnt 
in  part  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
a  growing  distrust,  one  might  almost 
J    hatred^  of    whateyer    is    snner- 


There  is  something 
the  scorn  with  which  their  ' 
treat  the  notion  of  there  being  such 
a  thing  as  a  national  ideal,  seeming 
utterly  to  haye  forgotten  that  eyen  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  the  imagination 
is  as  much  matter-of-fact  as  the  under- 
standing. If  we  were  to  trust  the  im- 
pression made  on  us  by  some  of  the 
cleyerest  and  most  characteristic  of 
their  periodical  literature,  we  should 
think  Enoland  honeleesl^  stranded  on 
the  good-humoured  cynicism  of  well-to- 
do  middle-age,  and  snould  fancy  it  an 
enchuited  nation,  doomed  to  sit  f oreyer 
with  its  feet  under  the  mahogany  in 
that  after-dinner  mood  which  foUows 
conscientions  repletion,  and  which  it  is 
iD-manners  to  (usturb  with  any  topics 
more  exciting  than  the  quality  of  the 
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wines.  But  there  are  already  symptoms 
that  a  large  class  of  Enf^usamen  mto 
getting  wear^  of  the  dominion  of  oon- 
sols  and  divine  common-sense,  and  to 
believe  that  eternal  three  per  cent  is  not 
the  chief  end  of  man,  nor  the  highest 
and  only  kind  of  interest  to  which  the 
powers  and  opportunities  of  England 
are  entitled. 

The  quality  of  exaggeration  has  often 
been  remarked  on  as  typical  of  Ameri- 
can character,  and  especially  of  Ameri- 
can humour.  In  Dr.  Fetri's  Qedrungtea 
Handbuch  der  FremdwOrter,  we  are  told 
that  the  word  humbug  is  commonly  used 
for  the  exaggerations  of  the  North- 
Americans.  To  be  sure,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  the  dream  of  Colum- 
bus naif  fulfilled,  and  that  Europe  had 
found  in  the  West  a  nearer  way  to 
Orientalism,  at  least  in  diction.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  set  down  as  mere  extravagance 
is  more  fitly  to  be  called  intensity  and 
picture8(]|ueness,  symptoms  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  full  health  and 
strength,  though  producing,  as  yet,  onlv 
the  raw  and  fornuees  material  in  which 
poetry  is  to  work.  By  and  bv,  perhaps, 
the  world  will  see  it  fashioned  into  poem 
and  picture,  and  Europe,  which  unll  be 
hard  pushed  for  orisinflklity  erelong,  may 
have  to  thank  us  for  a  new  sensation. 
The  French  continue  to  find  Shake- 
speare exaggerated  because  he  treated 
English  just  as  our  country-folk  do 
when  they  speak  of  a  *  steep  price,'  or 
say  that  they  *  freeze  to '  a  thing.  The 
first  postulate  of  an  original  litera- 
ture is  that  a  people  shoiud  use  their 
language  instmctively  and  uncon- 
sciously, as  if  it  were  a  lively  part  of 
their  growth  and  personality,  not  as 
the  mere  torpid  boon  of  education  or 
inheritance.  Even  Burns  contrived  to 
write  very  poor  verse  and  prose  in 
English.  Vulgarisms  are  often  only 
poetry  in  the  egg.  The  late  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  in  one  of  lus  public  addresses, 
commented  at  some  length  on  the 
beautv  and  moral  significance  of  the 
Frencn  phrase  s*orieiUer,  and  called  on 
his  young  friends  to  practise  upon  it  in 


life. '  There  was  not  a  Yankee  io  k 
audience  whose  problem  had  not  slmi 
been  to  find  out  what  was  abati  eat 
and  to  shape  his  couiBe  accocdingli 
This  charm  which  a  familiar  expRso 
gains  by  being  commented,  as  it  wf9« 
and  set  in  a  new  light  by  a  foretc 
language,  is  curious  and  InstroctiTe. 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Matt^'i 
Arnold  forgets  this  a  little  too  mnni 
sometimes  when  he  writes  of  the  bean 
ties  of  Erenoh  style.    It  would  not  n 
hard^  to  find  in  the  works  of  Freaci 
Academicians  phrases  as  coarse  sa  tboe^ 
he  cites  from  Burke,  only  thej  an 
veiled  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  ko 
j^uage.     But,  however  this  may  be«t 
IS  certain  that  poeta  and  peasants  pka<~ 
us  in  the  same  wav  by  translating  von 
back  again  to  their  primal 
and  infusing  them  with  a  delightf 
strangeness    which    is    anything   t>a 
alienation.      What,    for    example,  i- 
Milton's  '  edge  of  battle  *  but  a  doic«| 
into  English  of  the  Latin  aeiesf   ^if 
die  Qana  gedackt  das  der  Sckmn  n£' 
braclU,  what  the  goose  but  thoogbtt 
that  the  swan  full  bronoht  (or,  to  dr* 
Saxonize  it  a  little,  wlat  the  goc« 
conceived,  that  the  swan  achieved),  ua 
it  ma^  well  be  that  the  life,  inventico. 
and  vigour  shown  by  our  popular  raceck 
and  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  soapMi 
to  the  instant  want  of  those  who  \» 
it,  are  of  the  best  omen  for  our  haviu 
a  swan  at  last.    The  part  I  have  ttbo 
on  myself  is  that  of  tne  humbler  bin! 
But  it  is  aflSrmed  that  there  is  son^ 
thing  innately  vnlnar  in  the  Yasl^t^ 
dialect.    M.  Sainte-Beave  says,  vit^  ^ 
usual  neatness :    '  Je  dlfnie  un  fobfu 
une  anciinne  langue  om  o  ea  (2e«  «^ 
heure,  ou  encore  une  langue  toitfe  jtt^ 
et  qui  n'a  paa  fail  fortune.'    The  fest 
part  of  his  definition  applies  to  a  dialect 
like  the  Provencal,  the  last  to  the  To^ 
can  before  Dante  had  lifted  it  into  • 
classic,  and  neither,  it  seems  to  me,  vu 
quite  fit  a  patois^  which  is  not  properlf 
a  dialect,  but  rather  certain  archaioB^ 
proverbial  phrases,  and  modes  df'*- 
nunciation,  which  maintain  themwy^^ 
among  the  uneducated  side  by  ado  viu 
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•  finwhiwi  And  niuTen^T  accepted 
kgoage.  Normaa  Freocn*  for  ex- 
spir,  or  Sootch  down  to  the  time  of 
aes  VI,ooiild  hwdlybe  caSledpaiois, 
i^  I  ilioaid  be  half  inclined  to  name 
9  Yankee  a  liii^o  rather  than  a  dialect, 
haa  retained  a  few  words  now  fallen 
u>  <fiMiae  in  the  mother  coontry,  like 
tarry,  to  pngresB^  fe^hjf,  taH  and 
EBe  othen ;  it  has  changed  the  mean- 
z  of  some,  as  in  JrtakH  ;  and  it  has 
\.s^  to  what  I  snspect  to  have  been 
^  broad  Norman  pronunciation  of  e 
hkh  Mofifere  pata  into  the  month  of 
p  mstks)  in  such  words  as  tarvani, 
yfttt^  varioo^  and  the  like.  It  main- 
xas  sonething  of  the  French  sound 
a  abo  in  words  like  ch&wber^  ddnger 
tfeoogh  the  ktter  had  certainly  begun 
'  take  its  present  sound  so  early  as 
•3^  when  I  find  it  sometimes  spelt 
ufi^er).  Bot  in  general  it  may  be  said 
vki  notbinc  can  oe  found  in  it  which 
MS  not  soil  sorriTe  in  some  one  or 
!her  of  tlie  English  provincial  dialects, 
un  not  raei^mff  now  of  American- 
tas  profNTfy  so  cmM,  that  Is,  of  words 
r  phnsua  which  have  grown  into  use 
^re  cither  throogh  neoessity,  invention* 
r  acckifliit^  sooh  as  a  carry,  a  one-horM 
ffw,  a  pmrie,  to  soniom.  Even  these 
re  fewer  than  Is  sometimes  taken  for 
rmnted.  But  I  think  some  fair  defence 
Aj  be  made  against  the  charge  of 
riljnrity.  Properly  speaking,  vulgar- 
T  it  in  the  thought,  and  not  in  the 
•rd  or  the  way  of  pronouncing  it. 
[miirn  Tttacht  the  most  polite  of 
uiriages,  is  barbarously  vulgar  if 
^mpared  with  the  Latin  out  of  which 
>  has  been  corrupted,  or  even  with 
(AfUn.  There  is  a  wider  gap,  and  one 
^p'ybi^  greater  boorishness,  between 
i^idenum  and  mHier,  or  sapiens  and 
scAosi,  than  between  druv  and  drove 
f  'ipn  and  oyoiiuC,  which  last  is  i^ainly 
1  trrant  superlative.  Our  rustic  cover' 
'^  is  nearer  its  French  original  than 
te  dtminutire  ooverM,  into  which  it 
a«  been  ignorantly  oorrupted  in  politer 
pecch.  I  obtained  from  three  culti- 
atfld  Eagliihmea  at  different  times 
^  diverse  pronunciations  of  a  single 


word«  eowcumber,  eoocuaiberf  and  en- 
ctttn&er.  Of  these  the  first,  which  i% 
Yankee  also,  comes  nearest  to  the  nasa- 
lity of  eoncombre.  Lord  Ossory  assures 
us  that  Voltaire  saw  the  best  society  in 
England,  and  Voltaire  tells  his  country- 
men that  handkerchief  was  pronounced 
hankercher,  I  find  it  so  spelt  in  Hakluvt 
and  elsewhere.  This  enormity  the 
Yankee  still  persists  in,  and  as  there 
is  always  a  reason  for  such  deviations 
from  the  sound  as  represented  by  the 
spelling,  may  we  not  suroect  two 
sources  of  derivation,  and  find  an  ances- 
tor for  kercher  in  coutfertwre  rather  than 
in  eoutreehef  7  And  what  sreater  pho- 
neUo  vagary  (which  Dryden,  by  the 
way,  called  jreyary)  in  our  ttn^iia  riMltea 
than  this  ker  for  couvre  f  I  copy  from 
the  flv-leaves  of  my  books  where  I  have 
noted  them  from  time  to  time  a  few 
examples  of  pronunciation  and  phrase 
which  will  show  that  the  Yankee  often 
has  antiquity  and  very  respectable 
literary  authority  on  his  side.  My  Ust 
might  be  largely  increased  by  referring 
to  glossaries,  but  to  them  every  one 
can  go  for  himself,  and  I  have  gathered 
enough  for  my  purpose. 

I  will  take  fint  Uiose  cases  in  which 
something  like  the  French  sound  has 
been  preserved  in  certain  single  letters 
and  diphthongs.  And  this  opens  a 
curious  question  as  to  how  long  this 
Gallicism  maintained  itself  in  England. 
Sometimes  a  divergence  in  pronuncia- 
tion has  given  us  two  words  with 
different  meanings,  as  in  genied  and 
jaunty,  which  I  find  coming  in  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  wavering  between  genteel  BodjanUe* 
It  is  usual  in  America  to  drop  the  u  in 
words  ending  in  our,— a  very  proper 
change  recommended  by  Howell  two 
centuries  ago,  and  carried  out  by  him 
so  far  as  his  printers  would  allow.  This 
and  the  corresponding  changes  in  mic- 
stgne,  musick,  and  the  like^  mich  he 
also  advocated,  show  that  in  his  time 
the  French  accent  indicated  by  the 
superfluous  letters  (for  French  had  once 
nearly  as  strong  an  accent  as  Italian) 
had  gone  out  of  use.    There  is  plenty 
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«f  French  aooeat  down  to  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Daniel  we  have 
m'.Ma'  and  counsel',  in  Bishop  Hall 
comd\  ehap&ain,  in  Donne  pictures', 
virtue',  jvresence',  mortal',  merit',  hai- 
nous',  giants,  with  many  more,  and 
BCarston's  satires  are  full  of  them.  The 
two  latter,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied 
on,  as  they  ma^  be  suspected  of  Chau- 
oerizing.  Uemck  writes  haptime.  The 
tendency  to  throw  the  accent  backward 
began  early.  But  the  incongruities  are 
perplexinff,  and  perhaps  mark  the 
period  of  transition.  In  Warner's 
Albion's  England'  we  have  cretUo/ 
and  creature'  side  by  side  with  the 
modern  creator  and  creature.  B'nvy  and 
e'nvying  occur  in  Campion  (1602),  and 
yet  eno/  survived  Milton.  In  some 
cases  we  have  gone  back  a|;ain  nearer 
to  the  French,  as  in  ret/enue  for  reven'ue, 
1  had  been  so  used  to  hearing  imbecile 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
svllable,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency  in  such  matters, 
that  I  was  surprised  to  find  imbec'ile  in 
a  verse  of  Wordsworth.  The  diction- 
aries all  give  it  so.  I  asked  a  highly 
cultivated  Englishman,  and  he  declared 
for  imbeeeeJ^.  In  general  it  may  be 
assumed  that  accent  will  finally  settle 
on  the  syllable  dictated  by  greater  ease 
and  therefore  Quickness  of  utterance. 
Blas'^hemous,  for  example,  is  more 
lapidiv  pronounced  thAnolasphem'ous, 
to  which  our  Yankee  clings,  following 
In  this  the  usage  of  many  of  the  older 
poets.  Amer'ican  is  easier  than  Ameri'- 
can,  and  therefore  the  false  quantity 
has  carried  the  day,  though  the  true 
one  may  be  found  in  George  Herbert, 
and  even  so  late  as  Cowley. 

To  come  back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Our  '  uplandish  man '  retains  the  soft 
or  thin  sound  of  the  «  in  some  words, 
such  as  rule,  iruik  (sometimes  also  pro- 
nounced truth,  not  trooth),  while  he  says 
noo  toT0iew,  and  gives  to  view  and  Jew 
so  indescribable  a  mixture  of  the  two 
sounds  with  a  slight  nasal  tincture  that 
it  may  be  called  the  Yankee  shibboleth. 
Spenser  writes  deow  {dew)  which  can 
only  be  pronounced  with  the  Yankee 


nasality.  In  mU  the  least  SDimd 
a  precedes  the  «.  I  find  teA  b  f 
cock's  *  Repressor.*  He  probablr  pr 
nounoed  it  rafooU^  as  the  old  Fraw 
word  from  which  it  is  derived  was  Tti 
likely  to  be  soonded  at  first,  wit^ 
reminiscence  of  its  original  repk 
Tindal  has  ru/der,  ami  the  OoTenti 
Plays  have  preudent.  As  for  aoo,  nu 
it  not  claim  some  sanction  in  its  derin 
tion,  whether  from  nouveau  or  neaf,  Ui 
ancient  sound  of  which  may  very  pt 
have  been  noof,  as  nearer  momu  t  Bn 
would  seem  more  like  to  have  coa 
from  huffe  than  from  hceii/^  nnkn  tfe 
two  were  mere  varieties  of  spellioi 
The  Saxon /et0  may  have  caught  enoo^j 
from  its  French  cousin  pen  to  claim  ti> 
benefit  of  the  same  doubt  as  to  loand 
and  our  slang  phrase  a  few  (as  *  I  ItckM 
him  a  few ')  may  well  appeal  to  «»  m 
for  sense  and  authority.  May,  migk 
not  lick  itself  turn  out  to  be  4be  gou 
old  word  lam  in  an  English  diqgiuK,  q 
the  latter  should  claim  descent  aa,  ptfj 
haps,  he  fairly  might,  from  the  Lttn 
lambere  t  The  New  England  /btk  fa 
y?eres,  and  perct  for  pieree  (sometzma 
heard  as  Jairce  and  patrce),  sre  im 
Norman.  For  its  antiquity  I  cite  tm 
rhyme  of  verse  and  pierce  m  QkspoiAa 
and  Donne,  and  in  some  oommeDdsto7 
verses  bv  a  Mr.  Berkenhead  before  tbf 
poems  of  Francis  Beaumont  Oor  fa^^* 
lous  for  perilous  is  of  the  same  kiai 
and  is  nearer  Shakespeare's  parUm  tbao 
the  modern  pronunciation.  One  otW 
Gallicism  survives  in  our  prononciatioa- 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  call  it  s  seoi- 
Gallicism,  for  it  is  the  result  of  s  fotik 
effort  to  reproduce  a  fVench  sound  titb 
English  lips.  Thus  for  joint,  empi»,\ 
roj^,  we  have  jynt,  empty,  rjHe,  the  M 
differing  only  from  rile  {roH)  in  s  ffo- 
lon«ktion  of  the  y  sound.  In  Walttf 
de  Biblesworth  I  find  solives  Englished 
by  gistes.  This,  it  is  true,  msy  k*vc 
been  pronounced  jeests^  but  the  pr> 
nunciation  jystes  must  have  preceded 
the  present  spelling,  which  wss  no  doobt 
adopted  af  tor  the  radical  meaning  vis 
forgotten,  as  analogical  with  othrr 
words  in  oi.     In  the  same  w»7  ^^d 
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Krcncli  inflaesoe  h»d  softened 
i  I  oai  of  womU  (we  Already  find  waud 
r  wni  in  N.  F.  poenu),  dUmd  followed 
^  exaaple,  and  tben  an  I  was  pat 
a  amU^  wbere  it  does  not  belong,  to 
0^  the  logic  of  tlie  eye»  which  has 
iBcted  the  pfonandation  and  even  the 
ri&ng  of  wnglish  more  than  is  oom- 
»ly  sojpposed.  I  meet  with  eycter  for 
^er  aa  early  as  the  fourteenth  oen- 
ry.  I  find  4Mn^  ^^  d/ubny  in  the 
iT«itrr  Flaya»  wiage  in  Bishop  Hall 
d  Middletoa  the  dramatist,  hiU  io/r 
U  in  Doone  and  Chrononhotontho- 
$c««  <tae  for  Iota  in  HaD,  rjfoU  and 
^  (for  ekoiee)  in  the  Covent^  Plays. 

Chapooan's  ^AH  Fools'  is  the  mis- 
mt  <tf  eatploy  for  tmp^,  fairly  in« 
nrios  an  identity  of  sound  in  the  last 
lUble.  Indeeo,  this  pronunciation 
If  habitual  till  after  Pope,  and  Rogers 
il»  oa  that  the  elegant  Uray  said  natse 
r  aoue  just  as  oar  rastics  still  do. 
ir  eoratsft  (which  I  find  also  in  Her- 
k)  femembers  the  ftendi  better  than 
f%M€€  doea.  While,  clinging  more 
oaely  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  dropping 
e  9  from  the  end  of  the  present 
pie,  the  Yankee  now  ana  then 
aself  with  an  experiment  in  French 
kality  in  words  ending  in  n.  It  is 
»t,  flo  far  as  m  v  experience  goes,  ^ery 
ntOMMi*  thoogh  it  may  formerly  have 
!«!  more  so.  CafUngt  for  instance, 
ocTcr  heard  sare  m  jest,  the  habitaal 
nn  being  ktpp^iu    Bat  at  any  rate  it 

DO  inveation  of  oars.  In  that  de- 
^tfnl  old  Tolame,  *  Ane  Compendious 
oke  of  (3odly  and  Sptrituall  Son^* 

vhich  I  know  not  wnether  the  piety 
^  or  the  simplicity  of  its  expression 
^  more  charming,  I  find  Jmrding^  gofd" 
9*  vid  oMtfia^,  and  in  the  State  Trials 
Kertia^  used  by  a  gentleman.  I  con- 
-■  that  I  like  the  »  better  than  the  n^. 

Of  Yankee  preterites  I  find  risse  and 
•e  for  ruse  in  Middleton  and  Dryden, 
(« in  Spenser,  eketM  {cho9e)  in  Sir  John 
lAAderii,  give  (gave)  in  the  GoTentry 
Un»  sk^  (dktf)  in  Gelding's  Ovid,'  hH 
I  Chapoiaa  and  in  Weever's  Epitaphs, 


ikriv  and  smit  in  Dravton,  fuii  in  Ben 
Jonaon  and  Henry  More,  and  pUd  in 
the  Paston  Letters,  nay,  even  in  the 
fastidious  Landor.  Bid  for  rode  was 
anciently  common.  So  likewise  was  see 
for  saw,  but  I  find  it  in  no  writer  of 
authority  (except  Golding),  unless 
Chaucer  s  aeie  was  so  sounded.  8hfew 
is  used  by  Hector  Boece,  Giles  Fletcher, 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  in 
the  Paston  Letters.  Similar  strong  pre- 
terites, like  anew,  ihew,  and  even  mew, 
are  not  without  example.  I  find  sew 
for  sewed  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Indeed, 
the  anomalies  in  Knglish  preterites  are 
perplexing.  We  have  probably  trans- 
ferred few  from  fow  (as  the  preterite 
of  which  I  have  heard  it)  to  fiy  because 
we  had  another  preterite  in  fed.  Of 
weak  preterites  the  Yankee  retains 
growed,  btowed,  for  which  he  has  good 
authority,  and  less  often  knowed.  His 
std  is  merely  a  broad  sounding  of  sai, 
no  more  inel^ant  than  the  common 
got  for  gai,  which  he  further  degrades 
into  gvL  When  he  says  darsl,  he  uses 
a  form  as  old  as  (^ucer. 

The  Yankee  has  retained  something 
of  the  long  sound  of  the  a  in  sach  words 
as  axe,  wax,  pronouncing  them  eze,  wex 
(shortened  vom  aix,  waix).  He  also 
says  kev  and  hed  {hkve,  hdd)  for  have 
and  Mad,  In  most  cases  he  follows  an 
Anglo-Saxon  usage.  In  aix  for  axle  he 
oertainlj^  does.  1  find  wex  and  aisckes 
(ashes)  m  Peoock,  and  exe  in  the  Paston 
Letters.  Golding  rhymes  wax  with  wexe 
and  spells  challenge  chelenge,  CbaxLCex 
wrote  hendy,  Dryden  rhymes  can  with 
ffien,  as  Mr.  Biglow  wouuL  Alexander 
Gill,  Hflton's  teacher,  in  his  'Logo- 
nomia '  dtes  hex  for  hath  as  peculiar  to 
lincolnshire.  I  find  hafflh  m  CoOier's 
'  Bibliographical  Account  of  Early 
English  Literature'  under  the  date 
15M,  and  Lord  Oomwell  so  wrote  it. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  wrote  hdoomy. 
Our  fed  is  only  the  O.  F.  Jaiet.  Thaim 
for  Mem  was  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  double  form  of  the 


Cited  in  Warton's  *  Obs.  Faerjr  Queen.' 
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verb  thrash,  thresh.  While  the  New* 
Eoglander  cannot  be  broaght  to  say 
instead  for  instid  (commonly  «^mI  where 
not  the  last  word  in  a  sentence),  he 
changes  the  t  into  e  in  red  for  rid,  tell 
for  tiU,  hender  for  hinder,  rense  for  rinse, 
I  find  red  in  the  old  interlude  of  *  Ther- 

S'tes/  teU  in  ar  letter  of  Daborne  to 
enslowe,  and  also,  I  shudder  to  men- 
tion it,  in  a  letter  of  the  great  Duchess 
of  liarlborou^h,  Atossa  herself!  It 
occurs  twice  in  a  single  verse  of  the 
Chester  Plays, 

'  TeU  the  day  of  dome,  tell  the  beames  blow.' 

From  the  word  blow  is  formed  hlowth, 
which  I  heard  again  this  summer  after 
a  long  intervaL  Mr.  Wright  ^  explains 
it  as  meaning  'a  blossom.'  With  us 
a  single  blossom  is  a  blow,  while  blotcth 
means  the  blossoming  in  generaL  A 
farmer  would  say  that  there  was  a  good 
blowth  on  his  fruit-trees.  The  word 
retreats  farther  inland  and  awav  from 
the  railways,  year  by  year,  wither 
rhymes  hinder  with  slender,  and  Shake- 
speare and  Lovelace  have  renched  for 
rinsed.  In  *  Gammer  Gurton '  is  sence 
for  «tnce';  Marlborough's  Duchess  so 
writes  it,  and  Donne  rhymes  since  with 
Amiens  and  patUnee,  Bishop  Hall  and 
Otway  with  pretence.  Chapman  with 
citizens,  Drvden  with  providence.  In- 
deed, why  snould  not  sithenee  take  that 
form  ?  Drvden's  wife  (an  earl's  daugh- 
ter) has  tell  for  till,  Margaret,  mother 
of  Henry  VII,  writes  seche  for  such, 
and  our  ef  finds  authority  in  the  old 
form  yeffe, 

B  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  u,  as 
jedge^  tredge,  bresh,  I  find  tredge  in  the 
interlude  of  'Jack  Jugler,'  bresh  in  a 
citation  b^  Collier  from  '  London  Oies ' 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  resche  for  rush  (fifteenth 
century)  in  the  very  valuable  '  Volume 
of  Vooaoularies  *  edited  by  Mr.  Wright. 
lUsce  is  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms 
of  the  word  in  Bosworth's  A.  S.  Dic- 
tionary. Golding  has  shei.  The  Yankee 
always  shortens  the  u  in  the  ending 


twrep  making  veniur,  nahtr^  ptctur,  i 
so  on.  This  was  oonunon,  aJao,  aoM 
the  educated  of  the  last  genentit 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  h^ 
been  once  universal,  and  I  cettai 
think  it  more  elegant  than  the  vi 
vencher,  nayeher,  pickcher,  that  Ui 
taken  its  place,  sounding  like  the  icrd 
tion  of  a  lexicographer  with  his  zee  si 
full  of  hot  pudding.  Nash  in  his  *  Pitr 
Penniless '  has  ventnr,  and  so  spdJf 
and  I  meet  it  also  in  Snenaer,  unsvi 
Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  and  Frk 
Spenser  has  torfrest,  which  can  be'  crJ 
tracted  only  from  tortur  and  not  fn  i 
toreher,  Quarles  rhymes  nature  n'l 
creator,  and  Dryden  with  satire,  vbi  i 
he  doubtless  pronounced  according  *| 
its  older  form  of  satyr,  QuariM  ti 
also  torture  and  mortar,  Mary  BcU}. 
writes  kreatur,  I 

I  shall  now  give  some  examples  vhkl 
oannolT  so  easily  be  ranked  under  asi 
special  head.  Gill  charges  the  £&^tr{ 
counties  with  kiver  for  cover,  and  ta  f ) 
to.  The  Yankee  pronounces  both  id 
and  to  like  to  (like  the  ton  ixkiotc!\ 
where  they  are  not  emphatic.  Wb-  i 
they  are,  both  become  tu.  In  old  ^i^  - 
ling,  to  is  the  common  (and  indtt: 
correct)  form  of  too,  which  is  ociy  t 
with  the  sense  of  in  addition,  I  eospt^' 
that  the  sound  of  our  too  has  ctu^^ 
something  from  the  French  tout,  &o^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  old  too  too  is  &^ 
a  reduplication,  but  a  reminisceQce  (| 
the  feminine  form  of  the  same  ^r} 
(toute)  as  anciently  pronounced,  ri*i 
the  e  not  yet  silenced.  Gill  gi^^  * 
Northern  origin  to  geaun  for  ycnc»  *»* 
uxLund  for  wound  (vulnus).  I/>T^t 
has  waund,  but  there  is  somelluQg  ^^-^ 
dreadful  in  suspecting  Spenser  («ko 
bqrealized  in  his  pastorab)  of  ha^ 
ever  been  guilty  of  geaun  /  And  jt* 
some  delicate  mouths  even  dow  ^ 
careful  to  observe  the  Hibemicism  li 
ge-ard  for  guard,  and  ge-uH  (or  T^- 
Sir  Phaip  Sidney  {crediU  potkri  !)  ^ 
furr  for  far.  I  would  hardly  have  be- 
lieved it  had  I  not  seen  it  in  faesinik. 


1  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English. 
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ootMofetioo,  I  find  Jwrditr  in 
rd  Baocn  and  Donne,  and  Wither 
vnes  /v  with  cur.  The  Yankee,  who 
uu  the  final  il  in  many  words,  aa  do 
c  Scotch,  makes  op  for  it  by  adding 
s  in  yeown^  The  porist  does  not 
>\  the  loss  of  the  d  sensibly  in  lawn 
•d  foa,  from  the  former  of  which  it 
k«  dropped  again  after  a  wrongful 
•'ptioa  Iretained  in  loicadry),  while  it 
.perly  belongs  to  the  latter.  But 
ii»t  ihail  we  make  of  ^'1,  ^ii^  and  yia  / 
mm!  jfM  and  qii  in  Wamer*s  *  Albion's 


ufJaod,'  yd  rhyming  with  ini,  admit, 
id  fii  in  Doone,  with  %nt  in  the  *  Re- 
'c«ter*s  TViurady,'  Beaumont,  and 
K^thng,  with  wHi  in  Dryden,  and 
'ftt  <3  aD  with  wU  in  Sir  Hanbury 
'ilhama.  Prior  rhymes  fitting  and  6e- 
tttng,  Wone  is  to  come.  Among 
\hm,  DooDO  rhymes  again  with  ain, 
id  Qoarlea  repeatedly  with  in.  Ben 
t  been,  of  which  our  dear  Whittier  is 
*  food,  haa  the  authority  of  Sackville, 
'■^mmer  Gorton '  (the  work  of  a 
Lshop),  Chapman,  Dryden,  and  many 
Kire,  though  bin  seems  to  have  been 
)tf  oommoa  form.  Whittier*s  aooent- 
iX  the  first  pliable  of  rom'anee  finds 
ci  sccompliee  m  Drayton  among  others, 
nd  tho^h  manifestly  wrong,  is  ana- 
«oQs  wiUi  Rom'ans.  Of  other  Yankee- 
Ntti,  whether  of  form  or  pronunciation, 
hkh  I  have  met  with  I  add  a  few  at 
ukdom.  Peeock  writes  wwdiers  {sogers, 
>«doyers),  and  Chapman  and  Gill  sod- 
er.  This  absorpti<m  of  the  I  is  common 
i  Tsrious  dialectk,  especially  in  the 
•v)ttish.  Peoock  writes  also  fttyende, 
Dd  the  authors  of  *  Jack  Jugler  *  and 
(«amffierGnrton*yeiidfr.  The  Yankee 
KJodes  *yan'  in  the  same  category, 
od  says  *  hither  an*  yen/  for  *  to  and 
'-».*  (Cf.  German  jenseitsA  Peeock 
nd  plenty  more  have  wrastu,  Tindal 
M  agynsttf  gretter,  sKtU,  undone,  debyte, 
ad  leaee.  *  Jack  Jugler  *  has  seauiy 
•bich  I  have  often  heard,  though 
nree  is  the  common  form),  and  Donne 
ad  Dryden  make  great  rhyme  with  seL 
n  the  inscription  on  Cazton*s  tomb 


I  find  ynd  for  end,  which  the  Yankee 
more  often  makes  eead,  still  using 
familiar]^  the  old  phrase  *  right  anend 
for 'continuously.  His 'stret  (straight) 
along'  in  the  same  sense,  which  I 
thought  peculiar  to  him,  I  find  in  Pea- 
cock. Tindars  debute  for,  deputy  is  so 
perfectly  Yankee  that  1  could  almost 
uuicy  the  brave  martyr  to  have  been 
deacon  of  the  First  Parish  at  Jaalam 
Centre.  *  Jack  Jugler '  further  gives  us 
playsent  and  sartayne.  Dryden  rhymed 
certain  with  parting,  and  Chapman  and 
Ben  Jonson  use  certain,  as  the  Yankee 
always  does,  for  certainly.  Tfte  'Co- 
ventry Mysteries*  have  oeeapied,  mas^ 
sage,  nateraUe,  materal:  {material),  and 
meracles, — all  excellent  Yankeeisms.  In 
the  'Quatre  fils,  Aymon '  (1504),'  is 
vertus  for  virtuous,  Thomas  Fuller 
called  volume  vollum,  I  suspect,  for  he 
spells  it  volumne.  However,  per  contra, 
Yankees  habitually  say  colume  for 
eoliMiiii.  Indeed,  to  prove  that  our 
ancestors  brought  their  pronunciation 
with  them  from  the  Old  Country,  and 
have  not  wantonly  debased  their 
mother  tongue,  I  need  only  to  cite  the 
words  seriptur,  Israll,  athists,  and  cAer- 
fulness  from  Governor  Bradford*s  '  His- 
torv.*  So  the  good  man  wrote  them, 
ana  so  the  gocKl  descendants  of  his 
fellow-exiles  still  pronounce  them. 
Brampton  Gurdon  writes  shei  in  a  letter 
to  Winthrop.  Purtend  {pretend)  has 
crept  like  a  serpent  into  the  *  Psradtse 
of  Dainty  Devices  * ;  purvide,  which  is 
not  so  Md,  is  in  Chaucer.  These,  of 
course,  are  universal  vulgarisms,  and 
not  peculiar  to  the  Yankee.  Butler  has 
a  Yankee  phrase,  and  pronunciation 
too,  in  '  To  which  these  carr'ings-on  did 
tend.*  Langham  or  Laneham,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  festivities  at 
Kenilworth  in  honour  of  Queen  Bess, 
and  who  evidently  tried  to  spell  pho- 
netically, makes  somncs  into  soron. 
Herrick  writes  holhw  for  halloo,  and 
perhaps  pronounced  it  {hotresco  sug* 
gerens/)  hoOa,  as  Yankees  do.  Why 
not,  when  it  comes  from  hold  ?    I  find 


'  Ctisd  in  Collier.    (I  give  my  authority  where  I  do  not  quote  from  the  original  book.) 
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ffdoBchyppe  (fellowship)  In  the  Coventry 
PlavB.  Spenser  and  nis  queen  neither 
of  them  acnipled  to  write  a/ore,  and.  the 
former  feeb  no  inelctganoe  even  in  chaw 
and  t^e«.  ^Fort  was  oommon  till  after 
Herrick.  Dryden  has  do^s  for  does,  and 
ius  wife  spelUL  vjortt  woace.  Af eared  was 
onoe  universal.  Warner  has  ery  for 
ever  a ;  nay,  he  also  has  iUy,  with  which 
we  were  once  ignorantly  reproached  by 
persons  more  familiar  with  Murray  s 
Grammar  than  with  English  literature. 
And  why  not  t%  /  Mr.  Bartlett  says 
it  is  *  a  word  used  by  writers  of  an 
inferior*class,  who  do  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive that  iU  is  itself  an  adverb,  without 
the  termination  fy,*  and  quotes  Br. 
Messer,  President  of  Brown  University, 
as  asking  triumphantly,  *  Why  don  t 
vou  say  toeffy  f '  I  should  like  to  have 
nad  Dr.  Messer  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  truer  to  say  mat  it 
was  used  by  people  whomtiU  remem- 
bered that  iM  was  an  adjective,  the 
shortened  form  of  evU,  out  of  which 
Shakespeare  ventured  to  make  evilly. 
I  find  iUy  in  Warner.  The  objection 
to  iUy  is  not  an  etymological  one,  but 
simply  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  usage, 
— a  very  sufficient  reason.  IU  as  an 
adverb  was  at  first  a  vulgarism,  pre- 
cisely like  the  rustic*s  when  he  says, 
'  I  was  treated  badJ*  May  not  the 
reason  of  this  exceptional  form  be 
looked  for  in  that  tendency  to  dodge 
what  is  hard  to  pronounce,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  ?  If  the  letters 
were  distinctly  uttered,  as  they  should 
be,  it  would  take  too  much  time  to 
say  iU'ly,  weH-lyt  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  we  have  avoided  smaUy  ^  and  tally 
in  the  same  way,  though  we  add  ish 
to  them  without  hesitation  in  anuUlish 
and  taUish,  We  have,  to  be  sure,  duUy 
and  fuUy,  but  for  the  ,one  we  prefer 
siuptdly,  and  the  other  (though  this 
may  have  come  from  eliding  the  y 
before  as)  is  giving  way  to  fwl.  The 
uneducated,  whose  utterance  is  slower, 
still  make  adverbs  when  they  will  by 
adding  like  to  all  manner  of  adjectives. 


We  have  had  big  charged   ocoo  i 
because  we  use  it  where  an  ig*»gMh« 
would  now  use  greaL     I  lolly  ids 
that  it  were  better  to  distingmiih  I 
tween  them,  allowing  to  big  a 
contemptuous    quality ;      mit    aa 
authority,  I  want  none  better  thao 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  in  hi 
sermon  *  On  the  Betom  nl  Prsji 
speaks  of  *  Jesus,  whoae  spirit  was  d 
and  gentle  up  to  the  greatness  d 
higgA  example.*     As  for  oar  dio 
negative,  I  shall  waste  no  tame  in  q 
ing  instances  of  it,  beoaose  it  wu 
as  universal  in  English  as  it  stfll  ii 
the  neo-Latin  languages,  where  it  6M 
not  strike  us  as  vulgar.    I  am  not  fd 
that  the  loss  of  it  is  not  to  be  r^grettMl 
But  surely  I  shall  admit  the  vnigihtj 
of  slurring  or  altogether  etidiog  oerui) 
terminal  consonants  ?     I  admit  tk^ 
a  clear  and  sharp-out  enunciatioa  i 
one  of  *the  crowmng  charms  and  el^ 
gancies  of  speech.     Words  so  utuxn! 
are  like  coins  fresh  from  the  oios. 
compared  with  the  worn  and  diz^ 
drudges   of    long   service, — ^I  do  od 
mean  American  coins,  for  those  kxi 
less  badly  the  more  they  lose  of  Um 
original    ugliness.      No    one  is  ran 
painfully    conscious    than    I   of  Utr 
contrast  between  the  rifle-crsck  of  iQ 
Englishman's  yes  and  no,  and  the  vet- 
fuse  drawl  of  the  same  monoejihbka 
in  the  mouths  of  my  ooontiymeo.  Bot 
I  do  not  find  the  dro|>pii^  of  fioil  coQ- 
sonants  disagreeable  in  ADaa  Bsm«T 
or  Burns,  nor  do  I  believe  thst  ^^ 
literary  ancestors  were  sensible  of  tfait 
inelegance  in  the  fusing  them  ioftOst 
of  which  we  are  conscions.   Hov  daqt 
educated  men  pronounce  the  <  in  did- 
ntUf     how    many    say    jMstM  i<f 
penthouse,  as  they  should  ?    When  i 
Yankee  skipper  says  that  he  is  'bom 
for  Qloster^  (not  Gloucester,  with  at 
leave  of  the  Universal  Schoohnsster).  v 
but  speaks  like  Chaucer  or  an  old  bslho- 
singer,  though  they  would  hsve  ff^ 
nounced  it  boon.     This  is  one  of  to^ 
cases  where  the  «f  is  surreptftioos,  m 


>  The  word  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Mary  Boleyn,  in  Qolding,  and  Werner. 
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M  beett  added  in  oomptiment  to  the 
sb  btmdf  villi  whieh  it  has  nothing  to 
JL  If  we  rowBdrr  the  root  of  the  irord 
Aoagh  of  oonne  I  gimnt  that  wt^ 
itt  htm  n  r%^t  to  do  what  it  will  with 
tat  M  so  peculiarly  ita  own  aa  ita 
ff^U  tbo  c  haa  no  more  right  there 
aaa  at  the  end  of  gtme,  where  it  ia 
ftea  pat  bj  children,  who  are  oor 
^«t  gvkles  to  the  aouroea  of  linguistic 
nvption,  nad  the  beat  teachera  of 
I  pinriiiMr«>  Oomwell,  minister  of 
Inuj  Vm,  writea  woHe  for  worUL 
t*pBnn  has  warn  for  waa^  and  ktum 
iM  rightfallj  displaoed  laimd,  though 
i.th  no  thoDg)it»  I  aoapecty  of  etv* 
aologj.  Rogers  tc^  ua  that  Lady 
Uihimt  sent  him  some  letters  written 
»>  WOlMm  Ul  by  Queen  Mary,  in 
fhich  ahe  mddiesaea  him  aa  *  Dtar 
7«j6aji*.  The  old  form  expoun\ 
rfajch  our  iarmen  use,  is  more  correct 
baa  the  form  with  a  barbarous  d 
aticcd  on  which  has  taken  ita  place. 
ft  the  kind  opposite  to  this,  like  our 
cvad  ior  fovn,  and  the  London 
nckney*a  wimi  for  wine,  I  find  drownd 
or  4nimm  in  the  *  Misf ortunea  of 
kithor'  (15M),  and  in  Swift.  And, 
7  the  wny,  whence  came  the  Ions 
nAod  of  wiad  which  our  poets  still 
«uin,nnd  which  sorriTes  in  winding* 
I  horn,  n  totally  different  word  from 
winding'  n  lute-string?  We  say 
^kind  and  himder  (oomparatiTe),  and 
rH  to  iimdar.  Shakeapean  pronounced 
rm^  kiudf  or  what  becomes  of  his 
Jay  on  that  word  and  kin  in  Hamlet  ? 
<Uy,  did  he  not  even  (shall  I  dare  to 
unt  it?)  drop  the  final  d  aa  the 
raokee  stiQ  doesT  John  Lilly  plays 
a  the  same  way  on  kindred  and 
Bot  to  oome  to  some  other 
frrttrr'^rr  Warner  rhymes 
with  crowiu,  gnmnd$  with 
text  with  ser,  wont  with  aruet, 
with  cmpe  ;  Drayton,  dejeete 
vxth  acs;  Chapman,  amende  with 
ioBsac ;  Webster,  defeeie  with  ekeeke  ; 
Ben  JooBon,  eninis  with  eonUnnee ; 
^lUriton,  tnut  and  ebeefuiomSf  ekikee 
uid  ekame;  Diyden  giTea  the  same 
lOQDd  to  eleiketi  and  haa  alao  minde 


with  deeigne.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
affinn  that  their  ears  may  not  have  told 
them  tiiat  these  were  imperfect  rhymes 
(Uiough  I  am  by  no  means  aure  even 
of  that),  but  they  surely  would  never 
have  tolerated  any  such  had  they 
suspected  the  least  vulgarity  in  them. 
Prior  has  the  rhvme  frei  and  tnut^ 
but  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  land- 
ladjr.  Swift  haa  etunied  and  bunU  0, 
an  intentionally  imperfect  rhyme,  no 
doubt,  but  which  I  cite  as  ^vins 
precisely  the  Yankee  prouunciation  en 
owmed.  Bonne  oouplea  in  unhallowed 
wedlock  after  and  maUer,  thus  seeming 
to  ffive  to  both  the  true  Yankee  sound  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  after 
and  dangkier.  Worse  than  all,  in  one 
of  I>odsley*s  Old  Plays  we  have 
oaiofM  rhyming  with  minione, — I  have 
tears  in  my  eyes  while  I  record  it. 
And  yet  what  is  viler  than  the  universal 
Misses  {Mrs,)  for  Mistress  ?  This  waa 
once  a  vulgarism,  and  in  *  The  Miseries 
of  Inforced  Marriage*  the  rhyme 
(printed  as  prose  in  Dodsley's  Old 
Playa  by  Collier), 

'  To  make  my  young  mittress, 
Deligfating  m  kisses,' 

18  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown. 
Our  people  say  Injun  for  Indian,  The 
tendency  to  make  thia  change  where 
t  follows  d  is  common.  The  Italian 
giomo  and  French  jbar  from  dturatc^ 
are  familiar  examples.  And  yet  Injun 
is  one  of  those  depravations  which  the. 
taste  challenges  i>eremptorily,  though 
it  have  the  authority  of  Charles  Cotton 
— who  rbymea  *  Indies '  with  '  cringea ' 
— and  four  Eittlish  lexicographers, 
bcginninff  with  Vr,  Sheridan,  bid  us 
say  invidgeous.  Yet  after  all  it  is  no 
worse  than  the  debasement  which  all 
our  terminationa  in  ftoa  and  Hence  have 
undergAe,  which  yet  we  hear  with 
reeignaskun  and  ptnuftnace,  though  it 
mifpt  have  aroused  both  impat-t-enee 
and  indigna-U'Cn  in  Shakespeare*a 
time.  When  Georse  Herbert  telle  ua 
that  if  the  aermon  be  dull, 

*  God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  pati-ence,* 

the  prolongation  of  the  word  seems  to 
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convey  some  hint  at  the  longanimity 
of  the  virtue.  Consider  what  a  poor 
curtal  we  have  made  of  Ooean.  There 
was  something  of  his  heave  and  expanse 
in  o-oe-an,  ami  Fletcher  knew  how  to 
use  it  when  he  wrote  so  fine  a  verse 
as  the  second  of  these,  the  beet  deep- 
sea  verse  I  know, — 

*  In  desperate  storms  stem  with  a  little 

rudder 
The  tumbling  ruins  of  the  ocean.' 

Oceanus  was  not  then  wholly  shorn  of 
his  divine  proportions,  and  our  modern 
oshun  sounds  like  the  gush  of  small-beer 
in  comparison.  Some  other  contractions 
of  ours  have  a  vulgar  air  about  them. 
More*n  for  more  Sum,  as  one  of  the 
worst,  may  stand  for  a  type  of  such. 
Yet  our  old  dramatists  are  toll  of  such 
obscurations  (elisions  they  can  hardly 
be  called)  of  the  ih,  making  wA«V  of 
whdher,  broW  of  brother,  9nu>W  of 
smother,  mo*r  of  mothir,  and  so  on. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  that  explains  the  word 
rare  (which  has  Dryden*s  support),  and 
which  we  say  of  meat  where  an 
Englishman  would  use  underdone,  I 
do  not  believe,  with  the  dictionaries, 
that  it  had  ever  anything  to  do  with 
the  Icelandic  hrar  (raw),  as  it  plainly  has 
not  in  rareripe,  which  means  earlier 
ripe.  And  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  earlier  form  of  the 
word  with  us  was,  and  the  commoner 
now  in  the  inland  parts  still  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  raredone.  Golding 
has  *egs  reere'rosted.'  I  find  nUher 
as  a  monosyllable  in  Donne,  and  still 
better,  as  giving  the  sound,  rhyming 
with  fair  m  Warner.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
which  the  words  rather  than  make  a 
monosyllable : 

*  What  furie  is  't  to  take  Death's  nart 
And  rather  than  by  Nature,  die  If  Art ! ' 

The  contraction  more*n  I  find  in  the 
old  play  *Fuimus  Troes,*  in  a  verse 
where  the  measure  is  so  strongly 
accented  as  to  leave  it  beyond  doubt, — 

'  A  golden  crown  whose  heirs 
More  than  half  the  world  subdue.' 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  contraction  I 


U  in  *  th'  orkl.*    It  is  anmiiUkaWn  i 
the  '  Seoood  Biaideii*8  l^tagedy ' :— 

*  It  wen  bot  fcOlr. 
Dear  soul,  to  boast  of  more  ikam  I  on  p« 
form.' 

Is  our  gin  for  given  more  violent  thsi 
marH  for  marvel,  which  waa  ones  cos 
mon,  and  which  I  find  aa  late  as  Henric  k 
Nay,  Herrick  has  gin  (spelling  it  gn' 
too,  aa  do  the  Scotch,  who  aCTse  vri 
us  likewise  in  prefeniiig  ekmlg  * 
chimneu, 

1  will  now  leave  pronmiciataoii  vxi 
turn  to  words  or  phrases  which  hsTi 
been   supposed   peculiar    to    ns.  o&'.r 
pausing  to  pick  up  a  aiogle  dropp»J 
stitch,  tn  the  pronunciatioD  of  the  v^rj 
sup'reme,  which  I  had  thonriit  natm 
till  I  found  it  in  the  weU^actgaa^^: 
Daniel.    I  will  begin  with  a  word   i 
which  I  have    never  met  with   as/ 
example  in  print.    We  expreas  the  kn: 
stage  of  withering  in  a   green  pb.**! 
suddenly  cut  down  by  the  verb  to  vrt 
It  is,  of  course,  own  couain  of  the  Gtr- 
mj^nweiken,  but  I  have  never  come  npta 
it   in   print,    and   my  own  boob  of 
reference  give  me  funt  help.     Gnt^l 
gives  welhen,  marceaoere,  and  refers  w 
weih  {weak),  and  conjectarally  to  A.  ^ 
hvelan.    The  A.  S.  weaiwian  {to  wftk^r'* 
is  nearer,  but  not  bo  near  aa  two  v^* 
in  the  Icelandic,  which  perhaps  pti*. 
us  on  the  track  of  its  ancestry,— vajr*- 
tepefaeere  (and  vdki,  with  the  doivatiTr* 
meaning   eonkaninare.      WiU^  at  sot 
rate,  is  a  good  word,  filling,  aa  it  do^ 
a  sensible  gap  between  drooping  snd 
withering,  and  tiie  imaginative  phrv* 
'  he  wilted  right  down,'  like  *  he  e^v^ 
riffht    in,'    is    a    true    AmerioaniRc- 
WiU    occurs    in    English    proviocui 
glossaries,  but  is  explained  by  «4kr. 
which  with  ns  it  does  not  mean.    W* 
have  a  few  words  such  as  etuM,  eokeg. 
carry  {portage),  shoot    {dinte),    tiaixf 
{forest),  buahwkaek  (to  pull  a  boat  alone 
by  the  bushes  on  the  edge  of  a  stress). 
biekeffe  { apictureeque  word  fortbe  bom- 
chestnut)  ;  but  how  many  can  we  be  mkI 
to  bave^fairly  brought  into  the  lat^iuage, 
as  Alexander  GUI,  who  first  mentiooi 
Amerksanisms,  meant  it  when  he 
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d  ei  ab  Aaterieanis  nonnuOa  muiU' 
b*'  «l  MAiXflf  cakoa'  ?  Very  ley,  I 
pect,  lUMi  ihoee  mostly  by  borrowing 
■  the  FrpDcK  GemmD,  Spanish,  or 
tisn.  'The  Dipper'  for  the  *  Great 
IT*  strikes  me  as  having  a  native  air. 
rw,  in  tJie  sense  of  tsorUUeM,  is  un- 
kbtedJy  ours,  bat  is,  I  more  than 
pcct,  a  oorroption  of  the  French 
fi-Mc  (from  low  Latin  bofftuea), 
K'h  traTeOed  up  the  Mississippi  from 
V  Orleans,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
sse  of  the  sogar-cane.  It  is  tnie*  we 
re  modified  the  meaning  of  some 
rda.  We  nse  freshH  in  the  sense  of 
)d,  for  which  1  have  not  chanced 
>a  any  authority.  Oar  New  England 
K#  bet  ween  Ancient  Pistol  andDugald 
.^.^etty.  Captain  UnderhilU  oses  the 
rd  (1^38)  to  mean  a  curreni,  and  I 
not  recollect  it  elsewhere  in  that 
i«e>.  I  therefore  leave  it  with  a  ?  for 
:urr  explorers.  Crick  for  creek  I 
d  in  Captain  John  Smith  and  in  the 
dtcation  of  Fuller's  'Holy  Warre/ 
■i  rsm,  meaning  a  small  Mreaniy  in 
Ajmoath's  'Voya^^'  (1605).  Hu- 
IV  for  Mca,  which  Mr.  Bartlett 
rioJcs  in  his '  Dictionary  of  American- 
n%'  is  Chapman's  habitual  phrase 
hii  translation  of  Homer.  I  find  it 
v'  m  the  old  play  of  *  The  Hog  hath 
rt  hiA  PearL*  ihjfa  for  aiidtrofM  is 
U  current  in  New  England,  and  in 
liux  de  Biblesworth  I  find  cAtetis 
•ttwd  in  the  margin  by  aiidtroiis. 
innimg  for  skooUng  is  in  Drayton. 
<*  oooe  got  credit  for  the  poetical 
rd  foB  tor  awiumn^  but  Mr.  Bartlett 
\*i  the  last  edition  of  Webster's 
i'tionary  refer  us  to  Drvden.  It  is 
«-n  oldsTp  for  I  find  it  in  Drayton,  and 
[•faopHaOhasaiilviiia/alK.  Middleton 
»r>  upon  the  word:  *  May'st  thou 
^r9  a  reasonable  good  spring,  for 
»'«  srt  like  to  have  many  dangerous 
3\  foXU:  Daniel  does  the  same,  and 
^^aiAme  osss  it  as  we  do.  Gray  nses 
r  archaism  picksd  for  peaksA,  and  the 
Td  smmigt  (as  our  backwoodsmen 
')  ^«r  a  smothered  fire.  Lord  Herbert 
^  Cherbury  (more  properly  perhaps 
iM  even   Sidney,    the    last    prenc 


ckevaLier)  has  *  the  Emperor's  folks ' 
just  as  a  Yankee  would  say  it.  Loan 
for  lend,  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  blackened,  I  must  retort  npon 
the  mother  island,  for  it  appears  so 
long  ago  as  in  'Albion's  England.' 
Fleakjf,  in  the  sense  of  sUnd,  mskj 
claim  Ben  Jonson's  war^nt.  Chore  is 
also  Jonson's  word,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  yteiec  it  to  chart  and  char,  because 
I  think  that  I  see  a  more  natural  origin 
in  it  for  the  French  ^'otcr — whence  it 
might  come  to  mean  a  day's  work,  and 
thence  a  job — than  anywhere  else. 
At  onst  for  ai  once  I  thought  a  corrup- 
tion of  our  own,  till  I  found  it  in  the 
Chester  Plays.  I  am  now  inclined  to 
suspect  it  no  corruption  at  all,  but  only 
an  erratic  and  obsolete  superlative  ai 
onesL  To  progress'  was  flung  in  our 
teeth  till  Mr.  Pickering  retorted  with 
Shakespeare's  *  doth  pro'eress  down 
thy  cheeks.'  I  confess  Uiat  1  was  never 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  because  the 
accent  was  different,  and  because  the 
word  might  here  be  reckoned  a  sub- 
stantive ()uite  as  well  as  a  verb.  Mr. 
Bartlett  (m  his  dictionary  above  cited) 
adds  a  surrebutter  in  a  verse  from 
Ford's  *  Broken  Heart.'  Here  the  word 
is  clearly  a  verb,  but  with  the  accent 
unhajppuy  still  on  the  first  syllable. 
Mr.  Bartlett  says  that  he  *  cannot  say 
whether  the  word  was  ujed  in  Bacon  s 
time  or  not.'  It  certainly  was,  and 
with  the  accent  we  give  to  it.  Ben 
Jonson,in  the  'Alchemist,'  has  this  verse, 

*  Progress'  so  from  extreme  unto  extreme,' 

and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

'  Progressing  then  from  fair  Tunas'  golden 
place. 

Surely  we  may  now  sleep  in  peace,  and 
our  English  cousins  will  forgive  as, 
since  w^  have  cleared  oarselves  from 
any  suspicion  of  orisinality  in  the 
matter !  Poor  for  lean,  thirds  for 
dower,  and  drw  for  thirstif  I  find  in 
Middleton's  plays.  Dry  is  also  in 
Skelton  and  in  the  'World'  (1754). 
In  a  note  on  Middleton,  Mr.  Dyoe 
thinks  it  needful  to  explain  the  phrase 
/  can't  tell  (universal  m  America)  by 
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the  glo68  1  could  noi  sajf,  Middleton 
also  oaes  tneeked,  which  I  had  believed 
an  Americanism  till  I  saw  it  there.  It 
is,  of  course,  only  another  form  of 
snatehf  analogous  to  iheek  and  tliaieh 
(d  the  proper  names  Dekker  and 
Thaoher),  break  {brack)  and  breach, 
make  (still  common  with  us)  and 
maich,  *Long  on  for  occasioned  by 
(*  who  is  this  *]ong  on  ? ')  occurs 
likewise  in  Middleton.  *Cau8e  why  is 
in  Chaucer.  Raieing  (an  English 
version  of  the  French  leaven)  for  yeaH 
is  employed  by  Gaston  in  his  *  Festivous 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote.*  I  have  never 
seen  an  instance  of  our  New  England 
word  emptine  in  the  same  sense,  nor 
can  I  divine  its  original.  Gayton  has 
limekiU ;  also  ehule  for  shuUerSf  and 
the  latter  is  used  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
in  her  'Life  of  Golonel  Hutchinson.' 
Bishop  Hall,  and  Purchas  in  his  *  Pil- 
grims, have  ehiH  for  eheal,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly nearer  eisfo,  as  well  as  to  its 
form  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  whence 
probably  we  got  it.  We  retain  the  old 
sound  m  cist,  but  cheat  is  as  old  as 
Ghauoer.  Lovelace  savs  wropi  for 
wrapL  'Musicianer'  1  had  alwajrs 
associated  with  the  militia-musters  of 
my  boyhood,  and  too  hastily  concluded 
it  an  abomination  of  our  own,  but 
Mr.  Wright  oalls  it  a  Norfolk  word, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  as  old  as  1642  by 
an  extract  in  Collier.  *  Not  worth  the 
time  of  day'  had  pMsed  with  me  for 
native  till  I  saw  it  in  Shakespeare's 
'Pericles.'  For  sliel;  (which  is  only 
a  shorter  sound  of  Jeek,  like  crick 
and  the  now  universal  brUchea  for 
breechee)  I  will  onlv  oall  Chapman 
and  Jonson.  *  That  s  a  sure  card ! ' 
and  'That's  a  stinflerl*  both  sound 
like  modern  slans,  but  you  will  find 
the  one  in  the  old  interlude  of  '  Ther- 
sytes '  (1537),  and  the  other  in  Middle- 
ton.  *  Right  here  *  a  favourite  phrase 
with  our  orators  and  with  a  certain 
class  of  our  editors,  tarns  ap  paeeim 
in  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays.  Mr. 
Dickens  found  something  very  ludicrous 
in  what  he  considered  our  neologism 
right  away.    But  I  find  a  phrase  very 


hakri 
rofsnipj 


m  f«i 


like   it,    and   which    I    would  gladi 
suspect  to   be  a  misprint   for  it, 
*  Gammer  Gurton ' : — 

*  Lygtit  it  and  bring  it  tite  cwcy/ 

After  all,  what  is  it  but  anothrr 
of  ebaiffhtwayf  Cuewineee^ 
wickedness,  maligniiy,  and 
sneaking,  ill-natured  fellov, 
phrases  as  'He  done  it  out  o'  pori 
cussednees,'  and  'He  is  a  oaten 
cuss,'  have  been  oommoDly  thoagii 
Tankeeisms.  To  vent  certain  ooot«o? 
tuously  indignant  moods  they  a*< 
admirable  in  their  rongh-aad-reMi: 
way.  But  neither  is  oar  own.  Cvm^d 
nesse,  in  the  same  sense  of  mal^gnac 
wickedness,  occurs  in  the  Coves 
PlajTs,  and  cuss  may  perhaps  daim 
have  oome  in  with  the  Ccfoqvff'^ 
At  least  the  term  is  also  Freechi 
Saint  Simon  uses  it  and  coofesKs  i:i 
usefulness.  Speaking  of  the  Abbi 
Dubois,  he  says,  '  Qui  6toit  en  pkin  c* 
qu'an  mauvais  fran^ois  appsHe  on 
sacre,  mais  qui  ne  se  peat  gain  ex- 
primer  autrement.'  '  Not  worth  a  com.' 
though  supported  by  *not  worth  » 
damn,'  may  ne  a  mere  oorraptioo,  aiKc 
'  not  worth  a  cress '  is  in  '  Pien  PJooeb- 
man.'  '  I  don't  see  it '  was  the  popoW 
slang  a  year  or  two  agOt  uad  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  soil ;  but  no,  it  a  is 
Gibber's  'Csreless  Husband.*  Orttn 
sauce  for  vegeiabks  I  meet  in  Besumqa: 
and  Fletcher,  Gayton,  and  dsewbere. 
Our  rustic  pronanciation  sahee  (f<' 
either  the  diphthong  au  was  ancieBtiy 
pronounced  ah,  or  elsie  we  have  follovt^d 
abundant  analogy  in  changios  it  to  tk 
latter  sound,  as  we  have  m  ehss/f^ 
dance,  and  so  many  more)  may  be  tbe 
older  one,  and  at  least  gives  some  hict 
at  its  ancestor  salsa.  Warn,  is  tht 
sense  of  notify,  is,  I  believe,  nowpecolitf 
to  OS,  but  Fecock  so  emptoys  it  ff 
cotton  fo  is,  I  rather  think,  an  Aneii- 
canism.  The  nearest  approach  to  tt 
1  have  found  is  cotton  together,  in  On- 
grove's  '  Love  for  Love.'  To  eottoi  tf 
eotten,  in  another  sense,  is  old  fto^ 
common.  Our  word  means  to  eiinf* 
and  its  origin,  possibly,  is  to  be  eoogbt 
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diraotiooy  perliaps  in  A.  8. 
d^  which  BMau  mmit  eh^  (both  pro- 
bttU^  cHa^ag),  or  better  ^et,  in  the 
lAiidic  fMa  (otherwiae  kid),  meftn- 
rtsim  mad  ghte,  wbkh  are  mr*  ^0x4*^ 
kj  flnfaataoees.  To  MpU  eoUon  is, 
kiak«  American,  and  aho,  perhaps, 
lax  for.  to  beaL  To  Oe  kalvea  >tiU 
Tvwmm  MMooDg  na,  though  apparently 
cilete  in  Ei^laiidL  It  means  either 
et  or  to  hire  apiece  of  lancU  receiving 
t  the  profit  in  money  or  in  kind 
rttUms  More).  I  mentaon  it  becanae 
a  note  by  some  RndUsh  editor,  to 
ich  1  baTe  lost  my  rnerenoe,  I  have 
D  It  wrongly  explained  The  editors 
Xares  cite  Barton.  To  jml,  in  the 
Lse  ol  to  fSt  as  Pal/  for  Beffone/ 
aid  seem  our  own,  and  yet  it  is 
HTtly  analogoos  to  the  Inench  «e 
ttrc  4  la  cote,  and  the  Italian  nuUersi 
rid.     Indeed,  Dante  has  a  Terse, 

*  usrei  [for  sit  forri]  giA  me$$o  per  lo 


ii.h«  bat  for  the  indignity,  might  be 
^riJst<cd, 

<i  juld,  cfe  this,  hare  pal  slong  the  way.' 

1  deprecate  in  adTance  any  share  in 
-Mrrsl  Banks*s  notions  of  international 
«,  but  we  may  all  take  a  just  pride  in 
•  t-xuberant  elo^nenoe  as  something 
rttioctively  American.  When  he  spoke 
few  years  ago  of  *  letting  the  Union 
4e,*  even  those  who,  for  political  pur- 
M^  reproached  him  with  the  senti- 
cat,  admired  the  indigenous  virtue  of 
A  phrase.  Yet  I  find  '  let  the  world 
ide '  in  Hey wood*8  '  Edward  IV  * ;  and 
Bcaamont  and  Fletcher^s  *  Wit  with- 
It  Honey*  Valentine  says, 

*  Will  you  drink, 
And  let  the  worki  slide  ? ' 


li  slao  in  Sidney's 

*  Let  his  dominion  slide.' 

&  the  one  case  it  is  pat  into  the  month 
( s  down,  in  the  other,  of  a  gentleman, 
od  was  eridently  prorerlnaL  It  has 
wo    hif^ar    saneuon,    for    Chancer 

mtes, 

*  Well  nigb  an  other  cutis  te  As  tUde.' 


llr.  Bartlett  ijives  *  above  one's  bend  * 
as  an  Americanism;  but  compare 
Hamlet*s  *  to  the  top  of  mv  bent.'  In 
hi9  trueka  for  tmmeotate^  has  acquired 
an  American  accent,  and  passes  where 
he  can  for  a  native,  but  is  an  importa- 
tion nevertheless ;  for  what  is  he  but 
the  Latin  e  eeslifib,  or  at  best  the  Nor* 
man  French  eaeMesfNis,  both  which  have 
the  same  meaning  7  Hoifool  (provincial 
also  in  Enffland),  I  find  in  the  old 
romance  of    Tristan,' 

*  Si  t*en  parti  chact  pas.' 

Like  f or  a«  is  never  used  in  New  Eng* 
land,  but  is  universal  in  the  South  and 
West.  It  has  on  its  side  the  authority 
of  two  kings  {ego  eum  rex  Bomanorum  et 
eupra  grammaticam),  Henry  VIII  and 
Charles  L  This  were  ample,  without 
throwing  into  the  scale  the  scholar  aod 
poet  Daniel.  Them  was  used  as  a 
nomiiuitive  by  the  majesty  of  Edward 
VI,  by  Sir  P.  Hoby,  and  by  Lord  Paget 
(in  Fronde's  *  History').  1  have  never 
seen  any  passage  aculuoed  where  gueee 
was  used  as  the  Yankee  uses  it.  The 
word  was  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  our 
ancestors,  but  with  a  different  shade  of 
meaning  from  that  we  have  given  it, 
which  IS  something  like  ruMer  think, 
though  the  Yankee  implies  a  confident 
certainty  bv  it  when  he  says,  *  I  guess 
I  Ja/'  There  are  two  examples  in 
Otway,  one  of  which  (*So  m  the 
struggle,  I  guess  the  note  was  lost') 
perhaps  mignt  serve  our  purpose,  and 
Coleridge's 

'  I  guess 't  was  fearful  there  to  see ' 

certainly  comes  verv  near.  But  I  have 
a  higher  authority  than  either  in  Selden, 
who,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  *  Polyol- 
bion,*  writes,  *The  first  inventor  of 
them  (I  i^tceM  yon  dislike  not  the  addi- 
tion) was  one  Berthold  Swarta.'  Here 
he  must  mean  by  it,  *I  take  it  for 
granted.'  Another  peculiarity  almost 
as  prominent  is  the  l^eginning  sentences, 
especially  in  answer  to  questions,  with 
'  well.'  Pnt  before  such  a  phrase  as 
*  How  d*e  do  ? '  it  is  oommonljr  short, 
and  has  the  sound  of  uml,  but  in  reply 
it  is  deliberative,  and  the  various  shades 
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of  meaaing  which  oan  be  ooaveyed  by 
diflferenoe  of  intonation,  cudd  by  pro- 
longing or  abbreTiatins,  I  should  vainly 
attempt  to  describe.  1  have  heard  ooo- 
ahlf  wM,  ahl,  wAl,  and  something  nearly 
approachine  the  sound  of  the  U  in  Me. 
fiiometimes  Defore  '  I '  it  dwindles  to  a 
mere  I,  as  ^*\  1  dunno.*  A  friend  of 
mine  (why  should  I  not  please  myself, 
though  I  displease  him,  by  briffhtening 
my  pa^  witn  the  initials  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  humorists,  J.  H.  ?)  told  me 
that  he  once  heard  five  '  wells,*  like 
pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  an 
inquiry  about  the  price  of  land.  The 
first  was  the  ordinary  uml,  in  deference 
to  custom ;  the  second,  the  long,  p>er- 
pending  oaahl,  with  a  falling  inflection 
of  the  voice ;  the  third,  the  same,  but 
with  the  voice  rising,  as  if  in  despair  of 
a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintively  nasal 
whine ;  the  fourth,  wmh^  endins  in  the 
aspirate  of  a  sigh ;  and  then,  fifth,  came 
a  short,  sharp  uxil,  showing  that  a  con< 
elusion  had  been  reached.  I  have  used 
this  latter  form  in  the  *  Biglow  Papers,* 
because,  if  enough  nasality  be  added,  it 
represents  most  nearly  the  average 
sound  of  what  I  may  call  the  inter- 
jection. 

A  locution  prevails  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States  which  is  so  curious 
that,  though  never  heard  in  New  Eng- 
land, I  willgive  a  few  lines  to  its  discus- 
sion, the  more  readily  because  it  is 
extinct  elsewhere.  I  mean  the  use  of 
athw  in  the  sense  of  affirm,  as  '  I  allow 
that 's  a  good  horse.*  I  find  the  word 
so  used  in  1558  by  Anthony  Jenkinson 
in  Hakluyt:  *Corne  they  sowe  not, 
neither  doe  eate  any  bread,  mocking 
the  Christians  for  the  same,  and  dis- 
abling our  strengthe,  saying  we  live  by 
eating  the  toppe  of  a  weede,  and  drinke 
a  drinke  made  of  the  same,  allowing 
theyr  great  devouring  of  flesh  and 
drinking  of  milke  to  be  the  Increase  of 
thejT  strength.*  That  is,  they  under- 
valued our  strength,  and  afiirmed  their 
own  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain  diet. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  narra- 
tive the  word  has  its  more  common 
meaning    of    approving    or    praising: 


'The  said  kinf»  muoli 
declaration,  sauL*  Dooange  que 
Bracton  tttfr  voce  advocamm  for  t 
meaning  '  to  admit  as  proved,*  aod  i 
transition  from  this  to  aifirm  *  is  bj 
means  violent.  At  thm  same  tn 
when  we  consider  soma  of  the  meaui 
of  aUouf  in  old  Enslisht  and  <^  aOaiur 
old  French,  and  auo  remember  khst  t 
verbs  prize  and  praiee  are  bom  a 
root,  I  think  we  moat  admit  eBaidi 
to  a  share  in  the  paternity  of  ofin 
The  sentence  from  Hakloyt  woi 
read  equally  well,  *oontemniqg  (X 
strengthe, . .  •  and  praiaiog  (or  viiai^ 
their  great  eating  of  flesh  is  ti 
cause  of  their  increase  in  strei^ 
After  all,  if  we  confine  ooiselTes 
ci22ocore,  it  may  torn  out  that  the 
was  somewhere  and  somewhen  used  i\ 
to  bet,  analogously  to  jwl  mp,  pid 

rgt  (cf .  Spanish  apotiar)^  and  the 
hear  boys  in  the  street  oontiot 
saying,  *  I  bet  that 's  a  good  bone,' 
what  not,  meaning  by  no  means  to 
anything  beyond  their  opinloa  in 
matter. 

The  word  improve,  in  the  sense  of  *  < 
oocupjr,  make  use  of,  employ**  m  D 
Pickering  defines  it,  he  long  ago  vfon 
to  be  no  neologism.  He  woold  bi« 
done  better,  I  think,  had  he  snbstiuu 
profit  by  for  empioy*  He  cites  P) 
Franklin  as  saying  that  the  word  bft 
never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  ustd  J 
New  England  before  he  left  it  io  I72j 
except  in  Dr.  Mauler's  'Bema^AM 
Providences,'  which  he  oddly  call*  i 
*very  old  book.*  Franklin,  u  Ii 
Pickerins  goes  on  to  show,  w  ci^ 
taken.  Mr.  Bartlett  in  Ms  ^ 
tionary*  merely  abridges  Vkh 
Both  of  them  should  have  coofiiied  thj 
application  of  the  word  to  D»t 
things,  its  extension  to  which  is  sQ  tM 
is  peculiar  in  the  supposed  Americu 
use  of  it.  For  surely  ^Complete  Utt«r< 
Writers '  have  been  *  imprtfping  tftd 
opportunity  *  time  out  of  mind.  I  ^ 
ytnstrate  the  word  a  little  fv^ 
because  Pickering  cites  no  Ko^ 
authorities;  Skelton  has  a  msmt  *■ 
his  *  Phyllyp  Spatowe,*  whwh  I  qoou 
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aa  ifc  ooateins  mlao  the  word 
mad  M  U  dktiiigiiiahM  impnm 


*  Hi»  [Chuieer't]  Ei^ysh  well  elowed, 
So  as  it  is  wyw— g. 
For  ae  it  is  enplajd, 
Ibere  is  no  Eagluli  Toyd.* 

en  the  meaiiiiig  k  fo  jmv^  fty.  In 
Jiiera  '  H(^  Warn  *  (16i7)»  we  have 
[be  EgypCiuM  etandif^g  on  the  firm 
oand,  w«re  therebT  enabled  to  tm- 
and  enforce  their  darte  to  the 
Here  the  word  muht  oer- 
iialy  mean  fo  aiaic  vse  of,  lus.  Hut* 
uuoB  (Life  of  Oolonel  H.)  usee  the 
^•rd  in  the  aaae  wny :  *  And  therefore 
d  not  rfroow  his  interest  to  enga^ 
m  ooontry  in  the  qnarrell.'  Swift  in 
»  of  hia  letters  says :  '  There  is  not 
I  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  tomed  to  lialf 
I  advantage ;  yet  it  is  better  improMd 
laa  the  peo^pM.*  I  find  it  also  in, 
>treogth  oat  of  Weakness  *  (1652),  and 
latarch'a  '  Morals '  (1714),  bat  I  know 
I  only  one  ezunple  of  its  nee  in  the 
ureiy  Amerioan  sense,  and  that  is, 
k  very  good  taifiroMMeiif  for  a  mill* 
>  Um  'Stnto  Trials*  (Speech  of  the 
Uoraey  •GeDsral  in  the  Lady  Ivy's  case, 
M).  In  the  sense  of  employ,  I  oonld 
«e  a  doaen  old  Endiah  authorities. 
In  running  over  tne  fly-leaTee  of  those 
Klightfal  fofioa  lor  this  reference,  I  find 
cote  which  reminds  me  of  another 
ord«  lor  oar  abase  of  which  we  have 
Bca  deserredly  ridicoled.  I  mean 
ij^  It  is  true  I  might  cite  the 
rasple  of  the  Italian  iomwa  ^  (domtna), 
kxh  has  been  treated  in  the  same  wajr 
f  a  whole  nation,  and  not,  as  la^ 
noQg  OS,  l^  the  anonltirated  only.  It 
irhaps  ^ev  into  use  in  the  half -demo- 
miic  repablios  of  Italy  in  the  same 
ay  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  with 
t  Bot  I  admit  that  our  abuse  of  the 
'«d  is  villanoas.  I  know  of  mn  orator 
So  oooe  said  in  a  poblio  meeting  where 
'Oaete  preponderated,  that '  the  ladies 
»?e  last  nt  the  cross  and  first  at  the 
>cob  * !  Bot  itoilar  sins  were  oom* 
utted  before  oar  day  and  in  the  mother 


eouqtry.  In  the  '  SUte  Trials  *  I  learn 
of  '  a  genUewoman  that  lives  cook  with  * 
soch  a  one,  and  I  hear  the  Lord  High 
Steward  speaking  of  the  wife  of  a  waiter 
at  a  bagnio  aa  a  ymlfeMowan  /  From  the 
same  aathoritv,  hj  the  way,  I  can  state 
that  oar  vile  nabit  of  chewing  tobacco 
had  the  someohai  anaavoniy  example  of 
Titas  Oates,  and  I  know  bv  traditioa 
from  an  eyewitness  that  tne  elegant 
General  Bursoyne  partook  of  the  same 
vice.  HoweU,  in  one  of  his  letters 
(dated  26  Aaf|nst,  1623),  sneaks  thus  of 
another  *  institution '  whioji  many  have 
thought  American :  *  They  speak  much 
of  that  bcMSterons  Bishop  of  Halver- 
stadt  (for  so  they  term  him  here),  that, 
haviiw  taken  a  place  wfaer  ther  were 
two  mnaateries  of  Nuns  and  ftiers,  he 
caus*d  divers  feather-beds  to  be  rip'd, 
and  all  tba  feathers  to  be  thrown  m  a 
great  Hall,  whither  the  Nuns  and  Friers 
were  thrust  naked  with  their  bodies 
oU*d  and  pitch'd,  and  to  tumble  amoug 
the  feathers.'  Howell  speaks  as  if  the 
thing  were  new  to  him,  and  I  know  not 
if  the  'boisterous'  Bishop  was  the 
inventor  of  it,  but  I  find  it  practised  in 
England  before  our  Revolution. 

Sefore  leaving  the  subject,  I  will  add 
a  few  oommenta  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  margin  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  excellent 
*  Dictionary,*  to  which  I  am  glad  thus 
publicly  to  aokno^ed^  my  many 
obligations.  *  Avails'  is  ^ood  old 
En^iflh,  and  the  vaiU  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds*s  porter  are  famous.  Averse 
from,  averse  to,  and  in  connection  with 
them  the  English  vulgarism  *  different 
Uk*  The  corrupt  use  of  Io  in  theeecasee, 
aa  well  as  in  the  Yankee  *  he  lives  to 
Salem,'  '  to  home,*  and  others,  must  be 
a  very  old  one,  for  in  the  one  case  it 
plainly  arose  from  confounding  the  two 
French  prepositions  d  (from  Latin  ad 
and  tA),  and  in  the  other  from  translat- 
ii^  the  first  of  them.  I  once  thought 
'mfferent  to  *  a  modem  vulgarism,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray,  on  my  pointing  it  out 
to  him  in  *  Henry  Esmoiw,*  confessed  it 
to  be  an  anachronism.  Mr.  Bartlett 
refers  to  *the  old  writers  quoted  in 


Deew,  in  English,  is  a  decayed  gentlewoman  of  the  same  family. 
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Biofcardsoa't  DiotionAr^  *  for  '  differeDt 
to/  thougk  in  my  edition  of  that  work 
all  the  ezamples  are  with  from.  But  I 
find  to  oaed  lavariablr  h;f  Sir  R.  Haw* 
kina  in  Haklajt.  Ban^  is  a  negro 
oormptaon  of  O.  B.  baniort,  Bind-wUi 
oan  hardly  be  modem,  for  vwMrind  is 
old  and  radically  right*  intertwininff 
itself  through  bindan  and  windan  wiin 
clascdo  stems.  Bobolink  :  is  this  a  oon- 
traotion  for  Bob  o*  Lincoln?  I  find 
bcbolynei,  in  one  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Skelton,  where  it  may  be  rendered 
fiddff'paie,  a  term  very  fit  for  the  bird 
in  lus  ecstasies.  Crtil  for  great  is  in 
Hakluyt.  BowUng-aUeg  is  in  Nash^s 
*  Pierce  Pennilesse.*  Cwrunu^  meaning 
atce,  oocoTs  oontinoaUy  in  old  writers, 
and  is  as  old  as  Pecock*s  *  Repressor.* 
Drogtr  is  O.  E.  drygger.  Bducaiional  is 
in  Burke.  Jeeze  is  only  a  form  of  fizz. 
To  fix,  in  the  American  sense,  I  find 
used  by  the  Commissionera  of  the 
United  Colonies  so  earlv  as  1675, '  their 
arms  well  fixed  and  fit  for  service.'  To 
take  the  fool  in  the  hand  is  German ;  so 
is  to  00  under,  Oundahw  is  old :  I  find 
gundelo  in  Halduyt,  and  gundeUo  in 
Booth's  reprint  of  the  foUo  Shakespeare 
of  1623.  Oonoff  is  O.  E.  gnojfe.  tieap 
is  in  *  Piers  Plonghman'  ('and  othtf 
names  an  heep%  and  in  Hakluyt 
('seeing  such  a  heap  of  their  enemies 
ready  to  devour  them ').  To  liquor  is 
in  tne  'Puritan'  ('call  'em  in,  and 
liquor  'em  a  little').  To  loaf:  this, 
I  think,  is  unquestionably  German. 
Laufen  is   pronounced  lofen  in  some 

Sirts  of  Germany,  and  I  once  heard  one 
erman  student  say  to  another,  leh 
lauf  (lofe)  hier  bis  du  wiederkehreatf  and 
he  began  accordingly  to  saunter  up  and 
down,  in  short,  to  toaf.  To  mvu,  Mr. 
Bartlett  says,  means  *to  soften,  to 
dispirit,'  and  auotes  from  'liargaret,' 
— '  There  has  been  a  pretty  consider- 
able muUin  going  on  among  the  doc- 
tors,'— ^where  it  surely  cannot  mean 
what  he  says  it  does.  We  have  always 
heard  mulling  used  for  stirring,  buMng, 
sometimes  in  an  underhand  way.  It  is 
A  metaphor  derived  probably  from 
tnutting  wine,  and  the  "word  itsuf  must 


be  a  oormption  of  atsll^  from  O. 
meeler.  Pmr  td  stairs  is  in  Hakls 
TopuU  updakeevs  in  Corwao's  Joan 
and  therefore  pre-Revoliitioparj. 
think  I  have  met  with  it  earlier.  Ran 
under  this  word  Mr.  BartfeM  omits  ' 
raise  a  house,'  that  is,  the  frame  ol 
wooden  one,  and  also  the  snbsUoti 
formed  from  it,  a  roMtV.  BtUn  1 
go  to  bed  is  in  Fielding^a  'Amei. 
SeUing-polee  cannot  be  new,  lor  I  fc 
'  some  set  [the  boats]  with  long  fck 
in  Hakluyt.  ShoMer-kHtert :  I  & 
that  ehotuder-etriker  is  old,  thoagh 
have  lost  the  reference  to  my  aathorii 
8fUEg  is  no  new  word,  thooffh  per^ 
the  Western  application  of  it  ii  »i 
but  I  find  in  GUI  the  proverb, '  A  ba 
in  the  bag  is  worth  two  on  the  vu; 
Dryden  has  ewop  cudd  to  righU.  Tm 
Hakluyt  has  'many  wayos  IraU 
the  wude  beastes.' 

I  subjoin  a  few  phraaes  not  io  X 
Bartletrs  book  which  I  have  hnr 
BaJd-headed:  ' to  go  it  baldhflsd«d] 
in  great  haste,  as  where  one  roabei  m 
wi&ont  his  hat  Boyae  .**  I  don  t  g) 
much  done  'thont  I  bog%ie  right  io  ike 
'thmymen.'  Carr^:  a  portage,  C^nt^ 
a  short  dose.  CatstieM :  asrasOitKH 
ChawdeT'head :  a  muddle-bimin.  CliH 
John  :  a  soft  cake  ol  rye.  Coooa-*^ 
the  head.  CoheetT :  applied  to  t^ 
people  of  certain  settlements  in  Was: 
Pennsylvania,  from  their  use  of  t 
archaio  form  Quo*  he,  IhmtiMZ 
know  :  the  nearest  your  true  Yi 
ever  comes  to  acknowledgtng  ip 
ranee.  Beeenee-pedler  :  a  dronk.  Ftr^ 
rate  and  a  half.  FieK-fkJM^  iot  di 
fish:  O,  E.  ileck  {cratU),  Go^ 
party  :  a  social  gathering  of  men  co|^ 
Qawnkiue  :  a  dblt.  Hawkinii  M 
done  :  rum ;  in  derinon  of  one  Htt- 
kins,  a  well-known  tempemioe-lectuKt 
Hyper:  to  bustle:  *I  mas'  hf^ 
about  an*  ^t  tea.'  Keekr4iA:  oo 
in  which  dishes  are  washed.  ('^ 
Greasy  Joan  doth  ked  the  pot*)  ^ 
tea  :  where  the  guests  ars  too  wsej, 
to  sit  at  table.  Lad  of  pe^im:  ^ 
be  hard-np.  L0ee4aid  (looie>U|(r 
a  weaver's  term,  and  probably  Eo|li» 
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«i[- willed.  MaUkack:  to  cat  np 
maSpf    or    awkwardly.      Mwmgladi: 

beaatlfal  word:  for  the  track  of 
ocoiighi  oa  tlie  water.  Off'Ox:  an 
i-anegf  Klfi,  croiB-grained  fellow, 
i  Driw.  (M  aplOfooi ;  the  DeTiL 
fhdek  :  to  poll  trigger  (cL  Spanish 
0fmwry  Poifular  :  oonoeited.  JZbfe  : 
2nd  of  Mirl  Defore  a  storm.  Roiifvl : 
eap  whidnr;  the  word  oooors  in 
FTwood*s  'Bf^Ksh  IVaTeller*  and 
ldi»a*s  *  Drummer/  for  a  poor  kind 

drink.  Seem:  it  is  hahitoak  with 
«  Kew-Bng^ander  to  pat  this  Terb 

vtranga  vmm,  as,  '  I  can't  seem  to  be 
Jted,*  "l  eoaM  n*%  mem  to  know  him.* 
dfkiO^  for  JUIInde.  Staie-houae :  this 
nos  an  Aaierioanism»  whether  in- 
ftied  or  derived  from  the  Dutch 
Lirf><yy,  I  know  not.  Strike  and 
rvng :  from  the  game  of  ninepins ; 
>  make  a  etrike  is  to  knock  down  all 
IT  pins  wHh  one  baO,  henoe  it  has  come 
juctuiiate,  sacoessfoL  Swan^ 
who  break  oat  roails  for 
Tormenfeii :     eaphemism 


r  damned,  as, '  not  a  tormented  cent.* 
trfinia  femce^  to  make  a:  to  walk 
tK  a  dmnken  man. 
It  is  always  worth  while  to  note  down 
tt  crratie  words  or  phrases  which  one 
f«tB  with  in  any  dialects  They  may 
imv  light  on  the  meaning  of  other 
'cdsv  on  the  relationship  of langnages, 
*  9mn  on  history  itselL  In  so  oom- 
Mite  a  language  as  oars  they  often 
rnply  n  different  form  to  express  a 
went  shade  of  meaning,  as  in  vki 
3d  fddU,  thnd  and  thread,  emaiher 
x]  ememlier,  where  the  I  has  crept 
i  by  a  ftJse  analogy  with  womid.  We 
^re  grren  back  to  Enj^nd  the  excel- 
nt  sdieetiTe  Unglky,  formed  honestly 
k»  floHJbf,  ifouikff,  and  others,  thus 
^bfing  their  ioarnslists  to  characterize 
V  Presidents  mwBSgee  by  a  word 
iviDy  comproniising  between  Umg  and 
^iitme^  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  peace 
f  the  two  eoontries  by  woanding  oor 
atioosl  ssBsitiymiess  to  British  criti- 
aoi.   liet  me  giro  two  corioas  examples 


of  the  antiseptio  properW  of  dialects  at 
which  I  have  einmay  glanced.  Dante 
has  diiidt  as  a  childish  or  low  word  for 
doNon  (money),  and  in  Shropshire  small 


Roman  coins  are  still  dog  ap  which  the 
peasants  call  dindere.  Tiub  can  hardly 
be  a  chance  ooinddenoe,  bat  seems 


rather  to  carry  the  word  back  to  the 
Roman  soldieiy.  So  oar  fanfkers  say 
ekuk,  ekuk,  to  their  pigs,  and  etocoo  is 
one  of  the  Italian  wcide  for  hog.  When 
a  oonntrrman  teQs  ns  that  he  ^fell 
aU  of  a  leap,*  I  oannot  help  thinking 
that  he  nnconsdonsly  points  to  an 
afl&nity  between  oar  word  iufMe,  and 
the  Latin  tumidus,  that  is  older  than 
most  others.  I  belieye  that  words,  or 
even  the  mere  intonation  of  them,  have 
an  astonishing  vitality  and  power  of 
propsgation  by  the  root,  like  the  gar- 
dener^ pest,  qaitch-^rass»^  while  the 
application  or  combination  of  them 
may  be  new.  It  is  in  these  last  that 
my  conntrymen  seem  to  me  full  of 
humoor,  invention,  qnicknem  of  wit,  and 
that  sense  of  subtle  analogy  which 
needs  only  refining  to  become  fancy 
and  imagination.  Prosaic  as  American 
life  seems  in  many  of  its  aspects  to  a 
European,  bleak  and  bare  as  it  is  on 
the  side  of  tradition,  and  utterly 
orphaned  of  the  solemn  inspiration  of 
antiquity,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  ordinary  talk  of  unlettered 
men  among  us  is  fuller  of  metaphor 
and  of  phrases  that  suggest  hvely 
images  than  that  of  any  oUier  people 
I  have  seen.  Very  many  such  will  oe 
found  in  Mr.  Bartlett*s  book,  though 
his  short  list  of  proverbs  at  Uie  end  seem 
to  me,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  un- 
American  as  possible.  Host  of  them  have 
no  character  at  all  but  coarseness,  and 
are  quite  too  lon^-skirted  for  working 
proverbs,  in  which  language  always 
'takes  off  ito  coat  to  it,^as  a  Yankee 
would  say.  There  are  plenty  that  have 
a  more  native  and  puckery  flavour, 
seedlingB  from  the  old  stock  often,  and 
yeC|new  varieties.  One  hears  such  not 
seldom  among  us  Eastemsrs,  and  the 

'  WMcfa,  whether  in  that  form,  or  under  its  aUsses  wM-grass  snd  awJigiais,  points 
■  back  to  its  original  Saxon  qmiek. 
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West  would  yield  many  more.  '  Mean 
enough  to  steal  aooms  from  a  blind  bog  * ; 
*  Cold  as  the  north  aide  of  a  Jenooary 
gravestone  by  starlight  * ;  *  Hungry  as 
a  graven  image ' ;  Popular  as  a  hen 
with  one  chicken  * ;  '  A  hen*s  time  ain*t 
much ' ;  '  Quicker  'n  greased  lightnin*  *; 
^ Therms  sech  a  thmg  es  l^in*  f«' 
(our  Yankee  paraphrase  of  iiij^if  ^T^) ; 
hence  the  phrase  fawtV  round,  meaning 
a  supererogatory  activity  like  that  of 
flios ;  *  Stingv  enouffh  to  skim  his  milk 
at  both  ee^ ' ;  *  Hot  as  the  Devil's 
kitchen ' ;  *  Handy  as  a  pocket  in  a 
shirt  * ;  '  He  's  a  whole  team  and  the 
dog  under  the  wagon  * ;  *  All  deaoons 
are  good,  but  there  *8  odds  in  deaoons  * 
(to  Mocon  berries  is  to  put  the  largest 
atop) ;  *  So  thievish  they  hev  to  take  in 
their  stone  walls  nights ' ;  ^  may  serve 
as  specimens.  *  I  take  my  tea  harfoot,* 
said  a  backwoodsman  when  asked  if 
he  would  have  oream  and  sugar.  (I 
find  barfooif  by  the  way,  in  the  CSoventr^ 
Plays.)  A  man  speaking  to  me  once  of 
a  very  rocky  clearing  said,  *  Stone  *8 

got  a  pretty  heavy  mortgage  on  that 
tnd,*  and  I  overheard  a  guide  in  the 
woods  sa^  to  his  companions  who  were 
urging  hui  to  sing,  Wal,  I  did  sing 
once,  but  toons  gut  invented,  an'  thet 
spilt  my  trade.*  Whoever  has  driven 
over  a  stream  by  a  bridge  made  of 
dabs  will  feel  the  picturesque  force  of 
the  epithet  MbAnndgtd  applied  to  a 
fellow  of  shaky  character.  AunoBt  every 
county  has  some  good  die-sinker  in 
phrase,  whose  minture  passes  into  the 
currency  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Such  a  one  described  the  countv  jail 
(the  one  stone  building  where  all  the 
dwellings  are  of  wood)  as  *  the  house 
whose  underpinnin*  come  up  to  the 
eaves,'  and  called  hell  *  the  place  where 
they  did  n't  rake  up  their  fires  nights.* 
I  once  asked  a  stage-driver  if  the  other 
side  of  a  hill  were  as  steep  as  the  one 
we  were  climbing :  *  Steep  ?  chain 
lightnin'  could  n'  go  down  it  'thont 
pnttin'  the  shoe  on ! '  And  this  bruga 
me  back  to  the  exaggeration  of  which  I 


spoke  before.  To  me  tbece  is  eometL 
very  taking  in  the  negro  *  m>  black  ti 
ohuooal  znade  a  ohuk-madk  on  hii 
and  the  wooden  shingle  *  paioti^d 
like  marble  that  it  sank  In  water/ 
if  its  very  conscionsnew  or  Us  vaa 
had  been  over-persuaded  by  Che  cuniu 
of  the  painter.  I  heard  a  man,  ia  ord 
to  give  a  notion  ol  aomo  very  oe 
weather,  sav  to  another  that  a  certa 
Joe,  who  had  been  taking  mercur 
found  a  lump  of  qniokailver  in  tm 
boot,  when  1m  went  home  to  dinoi 
This  power  of  rapidly  dramathing: 
dry  fact  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  d 
vivid  conception  of  Joe  aa  a  hem 
thermometer,  strike  me  as  sho»ii 
a  poetic  sense  that  may  be  refined  id 
faculty.  At  any  rate  there  is  haiDc< 
here,  and  not  mere  qnieknesa  d  «i 
— the  deeper  and  not  the  shallofi 
quality.  The  leiuleiicy  of  hnmoor  i 
always  towards  ovefplna  of  ezprs^ 
sion,  while  the  very  essence  of  v| 
is  its  logical  precision*  Oantain  Ba 
Hall  denied  that  our  people  had  uj 
humour,  deceived,  perhaps,  bjfr  the: 
gravity  of  manner.  But  thn  t^ 
seriousness  is  often  the  outward  sigl 
of  that  humorous  quality  of  the  mici 
which  delights  in  finding  an  eieoh^^ 
ol  identity  m  thinga  seemingly  the  xcw 
incongruous,  and  then  a^am  in  forcii^ 
an  incongruity  upon  things  ideotict'. 
PerhapaOaptain  Hall  had  no  ham^ 
himself,  and  if  so  he  would  never  fifti 
it.  Did  he  alwava  feel  the  poini  A 
what  was  said  to  nimaelf  ?  I  doobt  i*j 
because  I  happen  to  know  a  chaooe  h- 
once  had  f;iven  him  in  vain.  TheOipt^ 
was  walking  np  and  down  the  Tcnoai 
of  a  country  tavern  in  Ifassaohavt:' 
while  the  ooaoh  changed  honea  A 
thunder-storm  was  going  on,  ^ 
with  that  pleasant  European  air  o(  uh 
direct  self-compliment  m  oondefceiKJ 
ing  to  be  surprised  by  Amerioan  mffii* 
which  we  find  so  conciliating,  be  sud 
to  a  countryman  lonnging  Bg»ic<t 
the  door,  '  Pretty  heavy  thonder  tog 
have  here.'   The  other,  who  had  dinoai 


'  And,  by  the  wav,  the  Yankee  never  says  *  o*  nights,'  but  uses  the  older  adnrbii 
Xorm,  analogous  to  the  German  naehts. 
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hm  feeting  of  generoiu 
to  a  new  oountry.  drawled 
i«dy,  *  Waal,  we  du,  oonsiderin*  the 
sbec  of  tnhabiUnte.*  This,  the 
ire  I  analjie  it,  the  more  homoroiis 
«  it  aeem.  The  same  mao  wae 
pable  of  wit  alio,  when  he  would.  He 
t»  a  cabinet-maker,  and  was  oooe 
aflojed  to  make  acme  oommand- 
eos^taUca  for  the  pariah  meeting- 
ite.  The  pareon,  a  very  old  man, 
^ijed  him  by  lookiog  into  his 
rkahop  everymoming.ana  cautioning 
3  to  be  ▼err  rare  to  pick  out  *  clear 
ahogaoy  witnont  any  tnots  in  it.*  At 
•!•  weaned  oat»  he  retorted  one  day  : 
'^^  Dr.  Bb,  I  guees  ef  I  was  to  leaye 
i«  aote  ODt  o*  some  o'  the  c'man^mente, 
nukl  eooi  yon  fuU  ea  wal !  * 
U  I  had  taken  the  pains  to  write 
'vn  the  proverbial  or  pithy  phrases 
baw  heard,  or  if  I  had  sooner  tnou^ht 
!  Doling  the  Tankeeiams  I  met  with 
I  my  rwiting,  I  might  haTe  been  able 
f  <io  more  jastaoe  to  my  theme.  But 
hsTe  done  all  I  wished  in  respect  to 
rvoonciatioo,  if  I  haTe  provea  that 
ben  we  are  Tulgar,  we  have  the 
oateoaaee  of  Tery  good  company. 
t€,  aa  to  the  jug  H  norma  loquenii,  I 
nre  with  Honee  and  those  who  hare 
krapbraaed  or  commented  him,  from 
odeao  to  Gray.  I  think  that  a  good 
lie  for  style  Is  Qalianrs  definition 
\  nibliaM  oratory, — *  Fart  de  tout  dire 
kos  etiw  mis  k  la  Bastille  dans  nn  pays 
U  est  dftfendo  de  rien  dire.'  I  profess 
vsdf  a  fanatical  purist,  but  with 
(kcartf  contempt  for  the  speech-gilders 
br>  amct  purism  without  any  thorough, 
'  cTun  pedagogic,  knowledge  of  the 
^cendma^  growth,  and  affinities  of 
^  noble  language  about  whose 
^mfJHimcet  they  profess  (like  Dean 
j'fnrd)  to  be  so  sohcitous.  If  they  had 
yii  way— I  'Dclbh  ee  sev,'  says 
'Whig.  *daas  Jena  sothische  Hof* 
rkkeit  cine  nnentlMrliche  Tuffend 
r*  heutjgen  Umganges  ist.  Soil  sie 
unm  unasru  8efanften  eben  so  schaal 
R-i  lalseb  machso  ab  unsem  Umgang  t  * 
nl  Drayton  was  not  far  wrong  in 
{f.-miag  that  \ 


*  T  is  possible  to  climb. 
To  kindle,  or  to  slake. 
Although  in  Skelton's  rhyme.' 

Cumberland  in  his  Memoirs  tells  us 
that  when,  in  the  midst  of  Admiral 
Rodney's  great  sea-fight.  Sir  Charles 
Douglas  said  to  him,  'Behold,  Sir 
George,  the  Greeks  and  IVojans  con- 
tendinff  for  the  body  of  Fatroclusl' 
the  Admiral  answered,  peevishly, 
'Damn  the  Greeks  and  ojunn  the 
Trojans  I  I  have  oUier  things  to  think 
of.*  After  the  battle  was  won,  Rodney 
thus  to  Sir  Charles,  *Now,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  at  the  service  of  your 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  the  whole 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
you  please  I '  I  had  some  rach  feeling 
of  the  impertinence  of  our  peeudo- 
classicality  when  I  chose  our  homely 
dialect  to  work  in.  Should  we  oe 
nothing,  because  somebody  bad  con- 
trived to  be  something  (and  that  per- 
haps in  a  provincial  dialect)  ages  ago  T 
and  to  be  nothing  by  our  very  attempt 
to  be  that  someUiiog,  which  they  had 
already  been,  and  which  therefore 
nobody  could  be  again  without  being 
a  boret  Is  there  no  way  left,  then, 
I  thought,  of  being  natural,  of  being  maXf, 
which  means  nothing  more  than  native, 
of  belonging  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  you  are  bom  T  The  Yankee, 
at  least,  is  a  new  phenomenon ;  let  us 
try  to  be  thaL  It  is  perhaps  a  pis  aUerf 
but  is  not  No  Thoroughfare  written  up 
everywhere  else  T  In  the  literary 
world,  things  seemed  to  me  venr  much 
at  they  were  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  Pope,  skimming  the 
cream  of  good  sense  and  expression 
wherever  he  could  find  it,  had  made, 
not  exactly  poetrv,  but  an  honest, 
saleable  butter  of  worldlv  wisdom 
which  pleasantly  lubricated  some  of 
the  drier  morsels  of  life's  daily  bread, 
and,  seeing  this,  scores  of  harmlessly 
insane  people  went  on  for  the  next 
fifty  years  coaxing  his  buttermilk  with 
the  regular  up  and  down  of  the  pen- 
tamet^  chum.  And  in  our  day  do  we 
not  scent  everywhere,  and  even  carrv 
away  in  our  clothes  against  our  willy 
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that  faint  perfume  of  miisk  which 
Mr.  TennvBon  has  left  behind  him,  or 
worse,  of  Heine's  pakAouUf  And 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  escape 
them  by  turning  into  one  of  oar  narrow 
New  England  lanes,  shnt  in  though  it 
were  by  bleak  stone  walls  on  either 
hand,  and  where  no  better  flowers  were 
to  be  gathered  than  golden-rod  and  hard- 
hackT 

Beside  the  advantage  of  getting  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  our  dialect  offered 
others  hardly  inferior.  As  I  was  aboat 
to  make  an  endeavoar  to  state  Uiem,  I 
remembered  something  that  the  dear* 
sighted  Goethe  had  said  about  Hebel*s 
Auemannische  (hdkhU,  which,  making 
proper  deduction  for  special  reference 
to  the  book  under  review,  expresses 
what  I  would  have  said  far  better  than 
I  could  hope  to  do:  *  Allen  diesen 
innem  guten  Eipenschaften  kommt 
die  behagliohe  naive  Sprache  sehr  zu 
statten.  lian  findet  mehrere  sinnlich 
bedeutende  and  wohlklingende  Worte 
....  von  einem,  zwei  Buchstaben, 
Abbreviationen,  Gontractionen,  viele 
kune,  leichte  Sylben,  neue  Reime, 
welches,  mehr  ais  man  glaubt,  ein 
Vortheil  fOr  den  Dichter  ist.  Diese 
Elemente  werden  durch  glQckliche 
Constructionen  und  lebhafte  Formen 
su  einem  Styl  zusammengedrAngt  der 
zu  dieeem  Zwecke  vor  unserer  BQcher- 
sprache  groese  ^^>rzuge  hat.'  Of 
course  I  <£>  not  mean  to  imply  that  / 
have  come  near  achieving  any  such 
success  as  the  great  critic  here  inoicates, 
but  I  think  Uie  success  is  iharef  and 
to  be  plucked  by  some  more  fortunate 
hand. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  approval  of  man^  whose  oninions 
I  valued.   With  a  f  eelinff  too  tenaer  and 

rkteful  to  be  mixed  with  any  vanity, 
mention  as  one  of  these  the  late 
A.  H.  dough,  who  more  than  any  one 
of  those  I  have  known  (no  lonoer  liviuji;), 
except  Hawthorne,  impressed  me  with 
the  constant  presence  of  that  indefinable 
thing  we  can  genius.  He  often  suggested 
that  I  should  try  my  hand  at  some 
Yankee  Pastorals,  which  would  admit 


of  more  sentiment  and  a  higha*  U\ 
without  f oregcMnff  the  advantage  offn 
by  the  dialects  I  have  never  oompict 
anything  of  the  kind,  bat,  is  tl 
Second  Series,  both  my  reawmbru 
of  his  oounsel  and  the  deeper  ffdi 
called  up  by  the  great  interests  at  tUii 
led  me  to  venture  some  passaget  iittt 
to  what  is  called  poetical  thaoeoald  hi< 
been  admitted  without  inoongraitj  in 
the  former  series.  The  time  weiw 
calling  to  me,  with  the  old  poet>— 

'  Leave,  then,  your  wonted  pratt>. 

The  Oftten  reed  forbear ; 
For  I  hear  a  sound  of  batilp. 
And  trumpets  rend  Che  air !  * 

The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  ebmI 
at  anything  like  a  pastoral  (if  tlut  mi 
be  called  an  attempt  wbkh  wa»  Ui 
result  almost  of  pure  accident)  vm  t: 
'TheCourtin'.'  Whfle  the  iatrodiict» 
to  the  First  Series  was  going  throod 
the  press,  I  reottved  word  from  w 
nrinter  that  there  was  a  blank 
left  which  must  be  fifled.  I  mi 
at  once  and  improvised  an 
fictitious '  notice  of  the  pvess,'  in  vbk^ 
because  verse  would  fill  op  space  fiOj 
cheaply  than  proee,  I  inserted  i^ 
extract  from  a  supposed  ballad  of  Xr 
Billow.  I  kept  no  copy  of  it,  and  tbi 
prmter,  as  directed,  cut  it  off  wbeo  t^ 
gap  was  fiUed.  Presently  I  began  tj 
receive  letters  asking  f or  the  re^  '^ 
itk  sometimes  for  the  ftolanee  of  it  Iht^ 
none,  but  to  answer  soch  demaotSs.  I 
patched  a  conclusion  upon  it  in  a  Uuij 
edition.  Those  who  had  only  the  fiM 
continued  to  importone  uib.  Aft^* 
ward,  being  asked  to  write  it  oot  ii 
an  autograph  for  the  BaHimcre  ^n 
tary  Commission  Fair,  I  added  otb-.* 
verses,  into  some  of  which  I  'vi^' 
a  little  more  sentiment  in  a  hoofi* 
wav,  and  after  a  fsahion  oomplett'' 
it  fay  sketching  in  the  chsracten  *<^ 
making  a  connected  story.  ^^ 
likely  I  have  snoOed  it,  bat  I  (^^ 
put  It  at  the  ena  of  this  IntrodoctiA 
to  answer  once  for  all  thoee  kia4| 
importunings. 

As  I  have  seen  extracts  from  vM 
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wpurtad  to  be  writingB  of  Mr.  Biglow, 
hieh  w«e  not  gennine,  I  nmy  properly 
ike  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the 
9o  volmnei  now  {icibtished  contain 
fvry  hae  I  ever  printed  under  that 
wntloaym,  and  that  I  have  never,  so 
«r  »s  1  can  remember,  written  an  anonv- 
K-vs  article  (elsewhere  than  in  the 
'Ortk  Awteneam  Review  and  the 
Mxwtic  MomlMifft  daring  my  editor- 
mp  of  it)  except  a  review  of  Mrs. 
v.fre*a  *  Minister's  Wooinc,*  and, 
xne  twenty  years  ago,  a  uetch  of 
te  antialaviefy  movement  in  America 
c  an  g"gK«i»  joomaL 
A  word  mora  on  pronnnciation.  I 
are  endeavoured  to  express  this  so  far 
•  I  coold  by  the  types,  taking  snob  pains 
■•  I  Isar,  may  sometimes  make  the 
Mding  balder  than  need  be.  At  the 
Moe  timew  by  studying  uniformity 
haw)  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
urifioe  minute  exactness.  The 
Dphaais  often  modifies  the  habitual 
nuod.  For  example,  for  is  commonly 
T  (a  shorter  sound  than  fur  for  fatr)^ 
dt  when  emphatic  it  always  becomes 
r,  as  *wQt  fori*  So  loo  is  pro- 
*4moed  like  to  (as  it  was  anciently 
f»lt),  and  io  like  ta  (the  sound  as  in  tlie 
r«  <if  lovcA),  but  too,  when  emphatic, 
Kincea  into  Hie,  and  fo,  sometimes,  in 
EiDtlar  eaees,  into  foe,  as,  *I  did  n' 
Ardlv  know  wut  toe  du!*  Where 
'mtm  oome  together,  or  one  precedes 
aether  foDowing  an  aspirate,  the  two 
>)t  together,  ae  was  common  with  the 
ider  poeCa  who  formed  their  versifica- 
I  *ik  on  ¥Vench  or  Italian  models. 
^■Tton  is  thoroughly  Yankee  when 
f  Kays  *  I  'xpecty*  and  Pope  when  he 
fcTi  t*  inspire.*  WHh  becomes  some- 
I'ar^  'tUb,  'filA,  or  'A,  or  even  dis- 
ppears  whoDy  where  it  comes  before 
k  ae, ' I  went  aloiw  th*  Square*  (along 
ith  the  Squire^  the  ore  sound  being 
D  archaism  which  I  have  noticed  also 
1  rioir,  like  the  old  Scottish  guAatr. 
Hrrriek  has,  '  Of  flowers  ne*er  sucked 
y  th*tbeeving  bee.*)  Wiihoui  be- 
'JBM  aOovl  and  *(Ao«t.  Aflerwarde 
l«mys  retaioe  its  looative  «,  and  is 
ronooaeed  alwayv  dUerwunb',  with 


a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  oddity  has  some  support  in  the 
erratio  towards'  instead  of  to'warde, 
vrbioh  we  find  in  the  poets  and  some- 
times hear.  The  sound  given  to  the 
first  syllable  of  to'wards,  I  may  remark, 
sustains  the  Yankee  len^^ening  of 
the  o  in  to.  At  the  boemning  of  a 
sentence,  ahterwwda  has  Uie  accent  on 
the  first  syllable ;  at  the  end  of  one,  on 
the  last;  as,  ^ak'terwurde  he  tol'  me,' 
'  he  tol*  me  ahterwwrds':  The  Yankee 
never  makes  a  mistake  in  his  aspirates. 
U  changes  in  many  words  to  e,  always 
in  eueh,  hnuh,  Ivm,  ktish,  msA,  hhisht 
seldom  in  much,  oftener  in  truet  and 
cruel,  never  in  mMah,  guet,  Inui,  ttimbie, 
or  (T)  Jlueh,  in  the  latter  case  probably 
to  avoid  confusion  with  flesh.  I  have 
heard  flush  with  the  i  sound,  however. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  suspect,  never 
in  gush  (at  least,  I  never  heard  it), 
because  we  have  already  one  gesh  for 
gash,  A  and  t  short  frequently  become 
e  short.  U  always  becomes  o  In  the 
prefix  im  (except  unHo),  and  o  in  return 
changes  to  u  short  in  iiv  f  or  qf ,  and  in 
some  words  beginning  with  om,  T 
and  d,  b  and  p,  v  and  v,  remain  intact. 
So  much  occurs  to  me  in  addition  to 
what  I  said  on  this  head  in  the  preface 
to  the  former  volume. 

Of  course  in  what  I  have  said  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  keeping  in  mind 
the  difference  between  provincialisms 
properly  so  called  and  stang.  Slang  is 
always  vulgar,  because  it  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  affected  way  of  talking, 
and  all  mere  tricks  of  speech  or  writing 
ape  offensive.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Bi^w  can  be  fairlv  charged  with 
vulganty,  and  I  should  have  entirely 
failed  in  my  desi^  if  I  bad  not  made 
it  appear  that  high  and  even  refined 
sentunent  may  coexist  with  the 
shrewder  and  more  comic  elements  of 
the  Yankee  character.  I  believe  that 
what  is  essentially  vulgar  and  mean- 
spirited  in  politice  seldom  has  its 
source  in  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
much  rather  amoQg  those  who  are 
made  timid  by  their  wealth  or  selfish 
by  their  love  of  power.    A  democracy 
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can  afford  much  better  than  aa  aristo- 
oraoy  to  follow  out  its  oonyiotions,  and 
is  perhaps  better  qualified  to  build 
tiioee  convictions  on  plain  principles 
of  riffht  and  wrong,  rather  than  on 
the  snifting  sands  of  expediency.  I 
had  always  thought  *Sam  Slick'  a 
libel  on  the  Yamcee  character,  and 
a  complete  falsification  of  Yankee 
modes  of  speech,  though,  for  aught 
I  know,  it  may  be  true  in  both  respects 
so  far  as  the  British  provinces  are 
concerned.  To  me  the  dialect  was 
native,  was  spoken  all  about  me  when 
a  boy,  at  a  time  when  an  Irish  day- 
labourer  was  as  rare  as  an  American  one 
now.  .  Since  then  I  have  made  a  study 
of  it  so  far  as  opportunity  allowed. 
But  when  I  write  in  it,  it  is  as  in  a 
mother  tongue,  and  I  am  carried  back 
far  beyond  any  studies  of  it  to  long-ago 
noonings  in  my  father's  hav-fields, 
and  to  the  talk  of  Sam  and  Job  over 
their  jug  of  hUjuclultrao  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ash-tree  which  still  dapples 
the  grass  whence  they  have  been  gone 
so  long. 

But  life  is  short,  and  prefaces  should 
be.  And  so,  my  good  fnends,  to  whom 
this  introductory  epistle  is  addressed, 
farewelL  Thouf^h  some  of  you  have 
remonstrated  with  me,  I  slian  never 
write  any  more  'Biglow  Papers,' 
however  great  the  temptation, — great 
especially  at  the  present  time, — unless 
it  be  to  complete  the  original  plan  of 
this  Series  by  bringing  out  Mr.  Sawin 
as  an  '  orij^inal  Union  man.'  The  very 
favour  with  which  they  have  been 
received  is  a  hindrance  to  me,  by 
forcing  on  me  a  self-consciousness  from 
which  I  was  entirely  free  when  I  wrote 
the  First  Series.  Moreover,  I  am  no 
lonser  the  same  careless  youth,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  live  to  myself,  my 
books,  and  my  friends,  that  I  was  then. 
I  always  hated  politics,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  am  not  likely 
to  grow  fonder  of  them,  now  that  1 
have  learned  how  rare  it  Is  to  find  a 
man  who  can  keep  principle  clear 
from  party  and  personal  prejudice, 
or   can   conceive    the    posBioility    of 


another's  doing  so.  I  leel  as  if  I  on 
in  some  sort  clidm  to  be  an  emeni 
and  I  am  sure  that  political  63! 
will  have  full  justice  done  H  by  \\ 
genuine  and  delishtful  hnmorist.  i 
Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  I  T*r 
that  I  killed  off  Mr.  Wilbur  so  vootl' 
he  would  have  enabled  me  to  fariis^  i: 
this  preface  a  number  of  leiim 
quotations,  which  must  now  ^^ 
begging,  and  also  enabled  me 
dispersonalize  myself  into  a  Tkuxki 
egotism.  He  would  have  helped  i 
luewise  in  clearing  myself  from  s  cbar 
which  I  shall  briefly  touch  on,  becu 
my  friend  Mr.  Hughes  has  found 
needful  to  defend  me  in  his  prr{& 
to  one  of  the  Enriish  editiooe  of  ti 
*  Biglow  Papers.'  I  thank  Mr.  Hsri 
heartily  for  his  friendly  care  of  dt  ifv 
name,  and  were  his  Prefaoe  scce»fb 
to  my  readers  here  (as  I  am  gbd  it 
not,  for  its  partiality  makes  me  hlofi 
I  should  leave  the  matter  where  1 
left  it.  The  charge  is  of  proiasiti 
brought  in  by  persons  who  jwoclsini^ 
African  slavery  of  Divine  mstitatioi 
and  is  based  (so  far  as  I  have  Im«H 
on  two  passages  in  the  First  Scciei- 


'  An'  you  've  gut  to  git  up  sit iy, 
E(  you  want  to  take  in  God,' 


and, 

*  Qod 'U  send  the  biU  to  you/ 

and  on  some  Scriptural  illastratiofii  t] 
Mr.  Sawin.  i 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  vritiEi 
under  an  assumed  character,  and  d^ 
talk  as  the  person  would  iriiose  mo^tA 
piece  I  made  mysdl  Will  »ni 
one  familiar  with  the  New  Ei^' 
countryman  venture  to  tell  me  tbil 
he  does  wA  speak  of  sscred  tiiiar 
familiarly?  that  BibDcal  sDi»>>rj 
(allusions,  that  is,  to  the  riogle  bc»x 
with  whose  language,  from  his  chared- 
ffoing  habits,  he  fi  inttmate)  are  *j 
frequent  on  his  Hps  ?  If  so,  he  caon^ 
have  pursued  his  studies  of  the  ch&n^ 
ter  on  so  many  lons-aso  mnter-Seiia 
and  at  so  many  cattie-raows  as  L  Bsj 
I  scorn  any  such  line  of  deieiin,  ao^ 
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lU  oonfeos  m%  once  that  one  of  the 
lingi  I  mm  proad  of  in  my  country- 
MS  is  (I  mm  not  speaking  now  of 
ich  persons  as  I  have  assumed  Mr. 
ivin  to  be)  that  they  do  not  put 
keir  3iaker  away  far  from  them,  or 
kt«rpret  the  fear  of  God  into  being 
[raid  of  Him.     The  Talmudists  had 

noeiTed  a  deep  truth  when  they 
Li'i,  that  *aU  things  were  in  the 
ii«er  of  Qod«  save  tl^  fear  of  God  * ; 
frl  when  people  stand  in  great  dread 
f  an  invistbls  power,  I  suspect  they 
ufltake  quite  anoth^  personage  for 
br  Deity.  I  might  justify  myself 
If  the  pssssgf  criticized  by  many 
sr^llel  ooes  from  Scripture,  but  I  need 
lU  The  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur*s 
I'U'-boc^  supply  me  with  three 
pposite  quotations.    The  first  is  from 

Father  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
nood  from  a  Father  of  the  Anglican, 
od  Che  Uufd  from  a  Father  of  Modem 
^lish  poetry.  The  Puritan  divines 
foa)d  famish  me  with  many  more 
Dch.  St.  Bernard  says,  Safriena 
waumilan'itf  e#l  Deua :  nmnmum 
^im  noA  neipiei;  *A  cunning 
BODey-chaiiger  is  God:  he  will  take 
n  DO  base  coin.*  Latimer  says,  *  Tou 
haO  pereeife  that  God,  by  this  ex- 
mple.  sbaketh  us  by  the  noses  and 
^eth  ashy  the  ears.*  Familiar  enough, 
oth  of  tliem,  one  would  say !  But  I 
bould  think  Mr.  Biglow  had  verily 
t<Jm  the  ksiof  the  two  maligned  pas- 
HCes  from  Dryden's  *  Don  Sebastian,' 
rherelfiiid 

And  beg  of  Heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on 


kTkl  there  I  leave  the  matter,  being 
lUing  to  believe  that  the  Saint,  the 
Urtyr,  aod  even  the  Poet,  were  as 
«reful  of  God*s  honour  as  my  critics 
re  ever  likely  to  be. 

J.R.L. 


THE  COURTIN'. 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an' 
8tiU 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen. 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  silence  an'  all  gliaten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peekea  in  thru'  the  winder. 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  aU  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 

There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort 
died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  oat 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  jier. 

An*  leetle  flames  danced  aU  about 
The  ohiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  tiie  chimbley  crook-neckB  hung, 
An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 

The  ole  queen' s-arm  thet  gran'tber 
Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord  basted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'. 

An*  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
£z  the  apples  she  was  peelin*. 

'T  was  kin'  o*  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogroee  bloshin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o*  man,  A  1, 
Clear  grit  an'  human  natnr* ; 

None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  sals, 
Hed  squired  'em»  danced  'em,  druv 
'em. 
Fust  this  one,   an'   then  thet,   by 
spells — 
All  IS,  he  could  n't  love  'em. 
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Bat  long  o*  her  his  veins  *ouId  ran 
All  cnnkly  like  cnrled  maple, 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o*  son 
£z  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v*ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

£z  hisn  in  the  choir ; 
My!    when  he  made  Ole  Hnnderd 
ring. 

She  knoxoed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An*  she'd  bloshscarlit, right  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin*-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru*  its  orown  a  pair 
O*  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  / 
She  seemed  to  *ve  gut  a  new  soul. 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  *d  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an*   knowed   it 
tu, 

A-raspin*  on  the  scraper, — 
All  wajrs  to  once  her  feeiins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin*  o*  Titered  on  the  mat. 
Some  doubtfie  o*  the  sekle. 

His  heart  kep*  goin*  pity-pat, 
But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An*  3rit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder. 

An'  on  her  apples  kep*  to  work, 
Parin*  away  like  murder. 

'  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s*pose  ?  * 
*  Wal . . .  no . . « I  come  dasignin*  * — 


'To  see  my  Ma?     She*8  spnnkiii 
clo*es 
Agin  to-morrer*8  rnin\* 

To  say  why  sab  acts  so  or  ao» 
Or  don'^   ould  be  presamin' ; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an*  say  wo 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spdl  on  one  foot  fast. 

Then  stood  a  spell  cm  t*  oth^. 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wusfc 

He  could  n't  ha*  told  ye  nather. 

Sayshe,  '  I 'd  better  call  agin  * : 
Says  she,  *  Think  likely,  Mirfbr* 

Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  %  pb 
An'  . . .  Wal,  he  up  an*  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 
Huldy  sot  pale  es  ashes. 

All  kin'  o'  snuly  roun'  the  lq» 
An'  teary  xoun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  naturs  never  vacy. 

Like  streams  that  keep  asonun^  mbt 
Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  fe*t 
glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expre8Bin\ 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stooa. 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin*. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 

An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 
In  meetin'  come  nex'  Suoday. 
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It  k  DOi  from  any  idle  wish  to  obtrude 
f  hamhto  penoa  with  undue  pro- 
laeooe  vpoo  the  publick  Yiew  that 
mame  niy  pea  upoa  the  present 
caooiQ.  Jimtona  ad  kbona.  But 
kring  been  a  main  instrument  in 
•cuing  the  talent  of  my  ^oung 
mahioQsr  from  being  buried  m  the 
XMiad,  br  giving  it  such  warrant  with 
UP  world  aa  could  be  derived  from 
Dame  alraady  widely  known  bv  several 
noted  diaoourses  (all  of  which  I  may 
t  permitted  without  immodesty  to 
ate  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
roKTvatioa  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
'>Uege  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr. 
ibkv).  It  seemed  becoming  that  I 
^naid  not  only  testify  to  the  penuine- 
m»  of  the  following  production,  but 
kll  attention  to  it,  the  more  as  Mr. 
(ueiow  had  so  long  been  silent  aa  to 
«  in  danger  of  absolute  oblivion.  I 
aannate  no  claim  to  any  share  in  the 
'Qthordiip  {vix  ta  noifra  voco)  of  the 
»ijrk8  already  published  by  Mr.  Biglow, 
^ut  merely  take  to  myself  the  credit 
rf  having  fulfilled  toward  them  the 
>ifioe  of  taster  (erperfo  erede),  who, 
UTing  first  tried,  oould  afterward 
xar  witness  (ereienun  it  was  aptly 
earned  by  the  Germans),  an  office 
kivmys  atduooB,  and  sometimes  even 
^ngcfons,  aa  in  tha  case  of  those 
ikvoted  persons  who  venture  their 
liret  in  the  daglutition  of  patent 
(dotma  JaUi  in  genemUbvSf 


there  is  deceit  in  the  most  of  them) 
and  thereafter  are  wonderfully  preserved 
long  enough  to  append  their  signatures 
to  testimonials  in  the  diurnal  azid 
hebdomadal  prints.  I  sav  not  this 
as  covertly  glancing  at  toe  authors 
of  certain  manuscripts  which  have 
been  submitted  to  my  Uterary  judge- 
ment (though  an  epick  in  twenty- 
four  books  on  the  *  Taking  of  Jericho ' 
might,  save  for  the  prudent  fore- 
thought of  Mrs.  Wilbur  in  secreting 
the  same  just  as  I  had  arrived  beneath 
the  walls  and  was  beginning  a  catalogue 
of  the  various  horns  and  their  blowers, 
too  ambitiously  emulous  in  longanimity 
of  Homer's  list  of  ships,  might,  I  say, 
have  rendered  frustrate  an^  hope  I 
could  entertain  cocore  Muns  for  the 
small  remainder  of  my  days),  but  only 
the  further  to  secure  myself  against 
any  imputation  of  unseemly  forth- 
putting.  I  win  barely  subjoin,  in  this 
connexion,  that,  whereas  Job  was  left 
to  desire,  in  the  soreness  of  his  heart, 
that  his  adversary  had  written  a  book, 
as  perchance  misanthropically  wishing 
to  mdite  a  review  thereof,  yet  was  not 
Satan  aUowed  so  far  to  tempt  him  as 
to  send  Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar 
each  with  an  unprmted  work  in  his 
wallet  to  be  submitted  to  his  censure. 
But  of  this  enou^  Were  I  in  need 
of  other  excuse,  I  might  add  that  I 
write  by  the  express  desire  of  Mr. 
Biglow  himself,  whose  entire  winter 
leisure  is  occupied,  as  he  assures  me, 
in  answering  oemands  for  autographs, 
a  labour  exacUng  enough  in  itsdf,  and 
egregiously  so  to  him,  who,  being  no 
ready  penman,  cannot  sign  so  much 
as  his  name  without  strange  contortions 
of  the  face  (his  nose,  even,  beinc 
essential  to  oomplete  success)  and 
painfully  suppressed  Saint- Vitus-danoe 
of  every  muscle  in  his  body.     Thir 
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with  his  hariaff  been  pat  in  the 
Gommisuon  of  the  Peace  by  our  ex- 
cellent Governor  (0,  «•  »io  omnes /) 
immediately  on  his  accession  to  office, 
keeps  him  continuidlv  employed.  Hand 
inexperttu  loquor,  havixig  lor  many 
years  written  myself  J.  #.,  and  being 
not  seldom  applied  to  for  specimens 
of  my  chirography»  a  request  to  which 
I  have  sometimes  over  weakly  assented, 
believing  as  I  do  that  nbthinff  written 
of  set  purpose  can  properly  be  called 
an  autograph*  butonly  those  unpremedi- 
tated sallies  and  lively  runnings  which 
betray  the  fireside  Man  instead  of  the 
hunted  Notoriety  doubling  on  his  pur- 
suers. But  it  is  time  that  I  should  be- 
think me  of  St.  Austin's  prayer,  libera 
me  a  meipao,  if  I  would  arrive  at  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Moreover,  I  had  yet  another  reason 
for  taking  up  the  pen  myself.  I  am 
informed  that  the  AUaniic  Monthly  is 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success  to  the 
contrioutions  and  editorial  supervision 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  whose  excellent  *  Annals 
of  America'  occupy  an  honoured  place 
upon  my  shelves.  The  journal  itself 
I  nave  never  seen ;  but  it  this  be  so,  it 
might  seem  that  the  recommendation  of 
a  brother-dergjrman  (though  par  magia 
quwn  aimilis)  should  carry  a  sreater 
weight.  I  suppose  that  yon  have  a 
department  for  nistorical  lucubrations, 
and  should  be  glad,  if  deemed  desirable, 
to  forward  for  publication  my  '  Collec- 
tions for  the  Antiquities  of  Jaalam,' 
and  my  (now  happily  complete) 
pedigree  of  the  Wilbur  family  from  its 
fona  et  origo,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes. 
Withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of 
my  profession  by  the  settlement  of 
a  colleague-pastor,  the  Reverend  Jedu- 
thun  mtchcock,  formerly  of  Brutus 
Four-Corners,  I  might  find  time  for 
further  contributions  to  general  litera- 
ture on  similar  topicks.  I  have  made 
large  advances  towards  a  completer 
genealogy  of  Mrs.  Wilbur's  familv, 
the  Pilcoxes,  not,  if  I  know  myseu, 
from  any  idle  vanity,  but  with  the  sole 
desire  of  rendering  myself  useful  in 
my  day  and  generation.     NuBa  dies 


sine  lined*  I  inclose  a  meteorologic 
register,  a  list  of  the  birthst  desth 
9,mA  mirriages,  and  a  few  memonthiji 
of  longevity,  in  ^Jaalam  East  Pan* 
for  t&  last  half-oentuiy.  Hiou^ 
spared  to  the  unusual  penod  ol  n-u 
than  eighty  years,  I  find  no  diaau 
tion  of  my  utoulties  or  abatem^t  ( 
my  natural  vigour,  except  a  scsrcvt 
sensible  decay  of  memory  and 
necessity  of  recurring  to  yoox^ 
eyesight  or  spectacles  for  the  fio^ 
print  in  Cruden.  It  would  gntif; 
me  to  make  some  further  provisicMi  in 
declining  years  from  the  emolune&t 
of  my  literary  labours.  I  had  iotendf^ 
to  effect  an  insurance  on  my  life,  bt 
was  deterred  therefrom  by  a  circalij 
from  one  of  the  offices,  in  which  ibi 
sudden  death  of  so  large  a  proportk>j 
of  the  insured  was  set  forth  aa  M 
inducement,  that  it  seemed  to  d 
little  less  than  a  tempting  of  Provident 
Neque  in  aummd  inopid  Uois  ease  mn&tm 
poMp  fie  BapiemU  ^imlem. 

Thus  far  concerning  Mr.  Kgbw ;  aoi 
so  much  seemed  needful  (frrwu  t"^ 
laboro)  by  way  of  preliminafy,  aftd 
a  silence  of  fourteen  yeara  ^* 
greatlv  fears  lest  he  mav  in  this  ca»} 
have  fallen  below  himself,  weD  knowin: 
that,  if  exercise  be  dangerous  on  a  fol' 
stomach,  no  less  so  is  writing  oo  *■ 
full  reputation.  Beeet  as  he  has  berci 
on  all  sides,  he  could  not  refraiou  aoJl 
would  only  imprecate  patience  till  br 
shall  again  have  *  got  the  hai:^ '  \^' 
he  calls  it)  of  an  accom^dislmieDt  Itw 
disused.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Savia 
waa  received  some  time  in  bat  Joi^'< 
and  others  have  followed  which  «i^ 
in  due  season  be  submitted  to  tbe 
publick.  How  largely  his  stateoeotf 
are  to  be  depended  on,  I  moie  t^ 
merely  dubitate.  He  was  alwiy* 
distinguished  for  a  tendency  to  ex*£- 

geration, — ^it  might  almost  be  qmli^ 
y  a  stronger  term,  FortiUr  lao^^ 
auguid  hcarei,  seemed  to  be  his  fatoont< 
rule  of  rhetorick.  That  he  is  ae^l 
where  he  says  he  is  the  postatf* 
would  seem  to  confirm ;  that  he  vtf 
received  with  the  pnbliok  denooittf 
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:«  hm  iki  I  IbiM  would  ApPMur  oonso- 
Lt  with  whftt  we  know  of  the  habita 
itQgiou ;  but  further  than  this 
not  to  decide.  I  have 
suspected  a  vein  of  hnmour 
him  which  leads  him  to  speak  by 
trmiies;  bat  sinoe,  in  the  an- 
"^rained  intercoorse  of  private  life, 
%&▼«  never  ofaeerred  in  him  any 
ikii^  pawns  of  inventiony  I  am 
!>  more  wilUng  to  j^t  a  certain 
aHfied  iMth  in  the  incidents  and  the 
LAiU  of  life  and  manners  which  give 
his  narratives  some  portion  of  the 
and  entertainment  which 
a  Centoxy  Sermon. 
It  may  be  expected  of  me  that  I 
oakl  »y  sometning  to  justify  myself 
ith  the  world  for  a  seeming  mconsis- 
ztrj  with  my  weIl*known  principles* 
slkswiiK  my  yoongest  son  to  raise 
ompa^fbr  tli^  wifTa  fact  known  to 
■  xhraoA  the  m<<diom  of  the  pnblick 
rmta.  I  did  reason  with  the  yoana 
L&n,  but  erpeOos  aoliiroiift  funi 
memmafm*  reeimrriL  Having  myself 
pvo  a  chaplain  in  1812,  I  coold  the 
M  wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had 
pmag  from  my  knns.  It  was,  indeed, 
neroQs  to  send  my  Benjamin,  the 
aild  of  my  old  age ;  but  after  the  dis- 
"^mfitoTB  of  MsusBBBH,  I  With  my  own 
landi  did  buckle  on  his  armour, 
nuting  in  the  great  Oomforter  and 
^anmandff  for  strength  according  to 
aj  need.  For  truly  the  memory  of 
i  brave  son  dead  in  his  shroud  a'ere 
k  greater  staif  of  my  declining  years 
Ehsn  a  ttviDg  coward  (if  those  may  be 
aid  to  have  lived  who  canr  aU  of 
thfinsclfes  into  the  grave  with  them), 
U»ag|i  his  days  mjmt  be  Ions  in  the 
Uad,  and  he  should  get  much  goods. 
1*  is  not  tin  our  earthen  vessds  are 
^iroken  that  we  find  and  truly  possess 
the  treasure  that  was  laid  up  in  them. 
•Vtyrssi  in  awhrnam  msaw,  I  have 
^^^91^  refuge  in  mj  own  soul;  nor 
«^»ld  I  be  shamed  by  the  heathen 
c<»e(fian  with  his  Ntqwm  Hhid 
Jii^es  6flM  Mill,  nm  heme  JaeiL 
miqg  our  dark  day%  I  read  constantly 
m  the  ii^rired  book  ol  Job,  whKh  I 


believe  to  contain  more  food  to  maintain 
the  fibre  of  the  soul  for  right  living  and 
14gh  thinking  than  all  pc^n  literature 
together,  though  I  would  oy  no  means 
vifipend  the  study  of  the  classicks. 
There  I  read  that  Job  said  in  his  despair, 
even  as  the  fool  saith  in  his  heart  thdre 
is  no  God, — ^*The  tabemades  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke 
God  are  secure.*  (Jiib  laL  0.)  But 
I  sought  farther  till  I  found  this  Scrip- 
ture ^so,  which  I  would  have  those 
uerpend  who  have  striven  to  turn  our 
lorael  aside  to  the  worship  of  strange 
gods : — '  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of 
mr  man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant 
wnen  they  contended  with  me,  what 
then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseUi  up  ? 
and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I 
answer  him  t  *  (Jiib  xzzi  18,  14.) 
On  this  text  I  preached  a  discourse  on 
the  last  day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation 
with  general  acceptance,  though  there 
were  not  wanting  one  or  two  Laodi- 
ceans  who  said  that  I  should  have 
waited  tOl  the  President  announced  his 
pdicy.  But  let  us  hope  and  pray, 
remembering  this  of  Saint  Gregory, 
VuU  Deus  rogari,  ouft  eogi,  vuU  qud- 
dam  impofiuniUUe  vind. 

We  had  our  first  fall  of  snow  on 
Fmlaylast.  Fh)sts  have  been  unusually 
backward  this  falL  A  singular  dr- 
cumstanoe  occurred  in  this  town  on 
the  20th  October,  in  the  family  of 
Deacon  Pektiah  TinkhauL  On  the 
previous  evening,  a  few  moments 
before  family  prayers. 


[The  editors  of  the  AiknUic  find  it 
necessary  here  to  cut  short  the  letter  of 
their  valued  correspondent,  which 
seemed  calculated  rather  on  the  rates 
of  longevity  in  Jaaism  than  for  less 
favoured  localities.  They  have  everr 
encouragement  to  hope  that  he  will 
write  again.] 

With  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Hom  WiLBUB,  A.1L 
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It's  some  oonsid^ble  of  a  spell  senoe  I  hain*t  writ  no  letters* 

An'  ther*  's  gret  changes  hez  took  place  in  all  polit'ole  metters ; 

Some  canderdates  air  dead  an'  gone,  an'  some  hez  ben  defeated. 

Which  'moonts  to  pooty  much  the  same ;  fer  it 's  ben  proved  repeated 

A  betch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  onoe  ain't  goin*  to  rise  agin. 

An'  it 's  jest  monev  throwed  away  to  put  the  emptins  in : 

But  thet 's  wut  folks  won't  never  larn ;  they  dunno  how  to  go» 

Arter  vou  want  their  room,  no  more  'n  a  bullet-headed  beau ; 

Ther'  s  oilers  chape  a-hangin'  roun'  thet  can't  see  peatime  's  pest, 

Mis'ble  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  an'  tails  half-mast :  xo 

It  ain't  disgraceful  bein'  beat,  when  a  hoU  nation  doos  it. 

But  Chance  is  like  an  amberill, — it  don't  take  twice  to  lose  it. 

I  spose  you  're  kin'  o'  cur'ous,  now,  to  know  why  I  hain't  writ. 

Wal,  I  've  ben  where  a  litt'ry  taste  don't  somehow  seem  to  git 

Th'  encouragement  a  feller  'd  think,  thet 's  used  to  public  Mhools, 

An'  where  sech  things  ez  p&per  'n'  ink  air  clean  agin  the  ruke : 

A  kind  o'  vicyvarsy  house,  ouilt  dreffle  strong  an'  stout, 

So 's  't  honest  people  can't  get  in,  ner  t'  other  sort  ^t  out. 

An'  with  the  wmders  so  contrived,  you  *d  prob'ly  hke  the  view 

Better  alookin'  in  than  out,  though  it  seems  sing'lar,  tu ;  le 

But  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't  bear  ye  out  o'  sight. 

And  locks  ye  up  ez  regular  ez  an  outside  door  at  night. 

This  world  is  awfle  contrary :  the  rope  may  stretch  your  neck 

Thet  mebby  kep'  another  chap  firum  waslun'  off  a  wreck ; 

An'  you  may  see  the  taters  grow  in  one  poor  feller's  patch. 

So  small  no  self -reepectin'  hen  thet  vallied  time  'ould  scratch. 

So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an'  then  agin,  nex*  door, 

£z  big  ez  wut  hogs  dream  on  when  thev  're  'most  too  ^t  to  anore. 

But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin*  o*  use ;  an'  ef  the  fust  throw  fails. 

Why,  up  an'  try  agin,  thet 's  all, — ^the  coppers  ain't  all  tails  ;  p 

Thoush  I  hev  seen  'em  when  I  thought  they  hed  n't  no  more  head 

Than  d  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadier  thet  gits  some  ink  to  shed. 

When  I  writ  last,  I  'd  ben  turned  loose  by  thet  blamed  nigger,  Pbmp, 

Ferlorner  than  a  musquash,  ef  you  'd  took  an'  dreened  his  swamp : 

But  I  ain't  o'  the  meeohin'  kind,  thet  sets  an'  thinks  fer  wee%B 

The  bottom 's  out  o'  th'  univarse  coz  their  own  gillpot  leaks. 

I  hed  to  cross  bayous  an'  oriks,  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natur',) 

Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then  alligator ; 

Luck'ly,  the  critters  warn't  sharp-sot ;  I  guess 't  wuz  overruled 

They'd  done  their  mornin's  marketin'  an*  gut  their  hunger  oooled ;         40 

Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  runaways  are  viewed 

By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be  their  reg'lar  food ; 

Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed  ez  peacefully  ez  sinnen* 

Meek  ez  dbgestin'  deacons  be  at  ordination  dinners ; 

Ef  any  on  'em  turned  an'  snapped,  I  let  'em  kin'  o'  taste 

My  live-oak  leg,  an'  so,  ye  see,  tner'  warn't  no  gret  o'  waste ; 
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er  tfaev  foand  oat  in  quiokw  time  than  of  they  'd  ben  to  oollege 

r  warn  t  heartier  food  uian  though  *t  wus  made  oat  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledfei 

>at  /  teD  yoa  my  other  leg  hed  lamed  wat  pizon-nettle  meant, 

lq*  Tar^oos  other  usefle  things,  afore  I  reached  a  settlement,  50 

in  all  o*  me  Uiet  wax  n*t  sore  an*  sendin*  prickles  thra  me 

(Tax  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  in  lickin*  Montezomy : 

i  nsctfal  limb  it  s  ben  to  me,  an'  more  of  a  support 

ilian  wot  the  other  hea  ben, — coz  I  dror  my  pension  for  't. 

^aL  I  gut  in  at  last  where  folks  wax  civerlized  an*  white, 
Zz  I  (iiaki'vered  to  my  cost  afore  *t  warn't  hardly  night ; 
P.-r  'k  I  wax  settin*  in  the  bar  a-takin'  santhin*  hbt, 
\n  feeiin*  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  in  one  spot, 
K  feUer  thet  sot  oppenite,  arter  a  squint  at  me, 

Lep  ap  an*  drawed  his  peaoemaker,  an\  '  Dash  it.  Sir,*  silz  he,  60 

'  1 'm  doabledashed  ef  you  ain't  him  thet  stole  my  jraller  chettle^ 
I  You  're  ail  the  str&nger  thet 's  around,)  so  now  yon  've  gut  to  settle ; 
I*  ain*t  no  use  to  mrgeidj  ner  try  to  cut  up  frisky, 
1  know  ye  ex  I  know  the  smell  of  ole  chain-li^tnin*  whisky ; 
We  *re  lor-abidin*  folks  down  here,  we  '11  fix  ye  so 's  't  a  bar 
Would  n*  tech  ye  with  a  ten-foot  pole ;  (Jedge,  you  jest  warm  the  tar ;) 
You  'n  think  you  'd  better  ha'  gut  among  a  tribe  o'  Mongrel  Tartars, 
fore  we  've  done  showin*  how  we  raise  our  Southun  prize  tar-martyrs ; 
A  mooltin*  fallen  cherubim,  ef  he  should  see  ye,  'd  snicker, 
Thinkin*  he  wam't  a  suckemstance.    Come,  genlemun,  le*  *s  liquor ;      70 
An*.  Gin*ral,  when  you  We  mixed  the  drinks  an*  chalked  *em  up,  tote  roun' 
An  see  ef  ther'  's  a  feather-bed  (thet 's  borryable)  in  town. 
We  *11  try  ye  fair,  ole  Grafted-leg,  an*  ^  the  tar  wun't  stick, 
Th*  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wut  *11  *quit  ^e  double-quick.' 
To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they  gi'  me  a  good  dip, 
(They  ain't  perfeasin*  Bahptists  here,)  then  give  the  bed  a  rip, — 
the  jury  'd  sot,  an'  quicker  'n  a  flash  they  hetched  me  out,  a  lirin* 
Exteinp*ry  mammoth  turkey-chick  fer  a  Fejee  Thanksgivin'. 
Thet  I  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wut  it  *s  nat'raJ  to  suppose, 
^iVlien  poppylar  enthusiasm  hed  funnished  me  sech  clo'es ;  80 

'Ner  *t  ain  t  without  edvantiges,  tlus  kin'  o'  suit,  ye  see. 
It  *s  water-proof,  an'  water 's  wut  I  Uke  kep*  out  o'  me ;) 
Bat  nut  content  with  thet,  they  took  a  kerridge  from  the  fence 
An*  rid  me  roun*  to  see  the  place,  entirely  free  *f  expense. 
With  forty-*  leven  new  kines  o*  sarse  without  no  chsrge  acquainted  me, 
or  me  thiee  cheers,  an*  Yowed  thet  I  wuz  all  their  fahncy  painted  me ; 
They  treated  me  to  all  their  eggs ;  (they  keep  'em  I  should  think, 
Fer  sech  orations,  pootv  longTior  they  wux  mos'  distinc' ;) 
They  starred  me  thick  x  the  Milky- Way  with  indiscrim'nit  cherity, 
Fer  wot  we  call  reception  eggs  air  sunthin*  of  a  rarity ;  90 

Green  ones  is  plentifle  anough,  skuroe  wuth  a  niffiBr*s  getherin*. 
Bat  yoor  dead-ripe  ones  raqges  hioh  fer  treatin'  Nothun  bretherin ; 
A  spotteder,  ringstreakeder  child  Uie'  wam't  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Hou  farm, — a  cross  of  stripdd  pig  an'  one  o*  Jaoob*8  lambs ; 

L3 
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'T  wuz  Dannil  in  the  lions*  den,  new  an'  enlarffed  edition. 

An*  everjrthin*  fust-rate  o*  'ts  Idnd ;  the*  warn  t  no  impenitioii. 

People  *8  impubiver  down  here  than  wnt  our  folks  to  home  be* 

An*  Idn*  o*  go  it  *ith  a  resh  in  raisin*  Hail  Colomby : 

Thet  *8  90 :  an'  they  swarmed  out  like  bees,  for  your  real  Southun  men^s 

Time  is  n*t  o*  much  more  account  than  an  ole  settin*  hen's ;  loc 

(They  jest  work  semioocashnally,  or  else  don't  work  at  all. 

An*  so  their  time  an*  'tention  both  air  at  saci'ty's  oall.) 

Talk  about  hospatality !  wut  Nothun  town  d*  ye  know 

Would  take  a  totle  stranger  up  an*  treat  l^m  gratis  so  ? 

You  'd  better  b*lieve  ther*  's  nothin*  like  this  spendin*  days  ad*  limits 

Along  'ith  a  dependent  raoe  fer  dverlisin'  whites. 

But  this  wuz  all  prelim'nary  ;  it 's  so  Gran*  Jurors  here 

Fin*  a  true  bill,  a  hendier  way  than  oum,  an*  nut  so  dear ; 

So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make  all  tight  *n*  snug. 

Afore  a  reg*lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  years  in  the  Jug.  no 

I  did  n*t  make  no  gret  defence :  you  don't  feel  much  tike  speakin*. 

When,  ef  you  let  your  clamshells  gape,  a  quart  o*  tar  will  teak  in : 

I  Kto  beam  tell  o'  wingM  words,  but  pint  o*  fact  it  tethers 

The  spoutin*  gift  to  hev  your  words  he  thick  sot  on  with  feathetB, 

An*  Choate  ner  Webster  would  n*t  ha'  made  an  A  1  kin*  o*  speech 

Astride  a  Southun  chestnut  horse  sharper  'n  a  babjr's  screech. 

Two  j[ear  ago  they  ketched  the  thief,  n*  seein'  I  wuz  inneroent. 

They  jest  uncorked  an*  le'  me  run,  an*  in  my  stid  the  sinner  sent 

To  see  how  ht  liked  pork  'n*  pone  flavoured  with  wa'nut  saplin'. 

An*  nary  social  priv'iedge  but  a  one-hoss,  starn- wheel  chapiin.  i» 

When  I  come  out,  the  folks  behaved  mos*  gen*  manly  an*  hamsome ; 

They  *lowed  it  would  n't  b^  more  'n  right,  ef  I  should  ousa  'n'  dam  some : 

The  Cunnle  he  apolerf;ized ;  suz  he,  '  I '11  du  wut 's  right, 

I  *11  give  ye  settisfeotion  now  by  shootin*  ye  at  si^ht. 

An'  give  the  nigger  (when  he 's  caught),  to  pay  him  fer  his  triekin' 

In  gittin'  the  wrong  man  took  up,  a  most  H  fired  lickin', — 

It 's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em,  the  inconsistent  critters. 

They  *re  'most  enough  to  make  a  man  blaspheme  his  momin'  bitten ; 

1*11  be  your  frien*  thru  thick  an*  thin  an*  in  all  kines  o'  weathers. 

An'  all  you  '11  hev  to  pay  fer  's  jest  the  waste  o'  tar  an'  feathers  t  15s 

A  lady  owned  the  beo,  ye  see,  a  widder,  tu.  Miss  Shennon ; 

It  wuz  her  mite ;  we  would  ha*  took  another,  ef  ther  'd  ben  one : 

We  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  ride  an*  all  the  other  fizins. 

Le*  's  liquor ;  Gin'ral,  vou  can  chalk  our  friend  for  all  the  mixins.* 

A  meetin*  then  wuz  called,  where  they  '  RBaoLVXD,  Thet  we  respeo* 

B.  S.  Esquire  for  quallerties  o'  heart  an*  intellec' 

Peculiar  to  Columbjr's  sile,  an*  not  to  no  one  e]8e*s, 

Thet  makes  Eur6pean  tyrans  scringe  in  all  their  gilded  peTocs, 

An'  dooe  gret  honour  to  our  raoe  an*  Southun  institootions ' : 

(I  give  ye  jest  the  substance  o'  the  leadin'  resolootions :)  140 

'  RssoLVBD,  Thet  we  revere  in  him  a  soger  *thout  a  flor, 

A  martjnr  to  the  prinoerples  o*  libbaty  an'  lor : 
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BSOLiVMDw  Tliet  other  natioiiB  all,  ef  sot  'longside  o*  us, 
sr  'Tutoow  lBniiii\  duvrerlry,  aiii*t  noways  wuth  a  ouss.* 
^7  S^>^  ^P  *  snbscriptioD.  tu,  but  no  gret  oome  o*  ihH  ; 
'xpeet  in  caiiin^  of  it  roon*  they  took  a  leaky  hat ; 
ttoo^  Southiin  genelmun  atn*t  slow  at  pattin*  down  their  name, 
Vhen  they  can  write,)  fer  in  the  eend  it  oomes  to  jes*  the  same, 
eeaose,  ye  see,  *t  's  the  fashion  here  to  sisn  an*  not  to  think 
critter   d  be  so  sordid  es  to  ax  'em  for  the  chink :  150 

did  n*t  call  but  jest  on  one,  an*  ke  drawed  toothpick  on  me, 
n*  reckoned  he  wam*t  ooin*  to  stan*  no  sech  doggauned  economy ; 
>  Dothin*  more  was  realised,  'ceptin*  the  good-will  shown, 
ban  ef  *t  had  ben  from  fust  to  last  a  reg'lar  Cotton  Loan. 
;  *B  a  good  way,  thoosh,  oome  to  think,  cos  ye  enjy  the  sense 
^  leodin*  lib*raUy  to  uie  Lord,  an*  nary  red  o'  'zpense : 
eooe  Uieo  I  've  got  my  name  up  for  a  gin'rous-hearted  man 
J  jea*  snbscribinr  right  an'  left  on  this  high-minded  plan ; 
T«  g^  away  my  thonsans  so  to  every  Southnn  sort 
—I — 2 oolfcjges,  an'  sech,  ner  ain  t  no  power  for  't.  160 


Ci  ao  bad  off,  arter  all ;  I  need  n't  hardly  mention 
l&at  Gvr'ment  owed  me  quite  a  pile  for  my  arrears  o'  pension,*— 
fiman  the  poor,  weak  thing  we  hed  :  we  run  a  new  one  now, 
rbet  strings  a  leDer  with  a  claim  up  ta  the  nighes'  bcnigh, 
^*  precfises  the  riffhts  o*  man,  purtects  down-trodden  debtors, 
Ver  wnn't  hev  creditors  about  ascroogin'  o'  their  betters : 
Icff  'a  gut  the  last  idees  ther'  is,  poecrip',  fourteenUi  edition, 
9e  knmrs  it  takes  some  enterprise  to  run  an  oppersiUon ; 
[him  's  the  fnst  thru-by*daylight  train,  with  all  ou'doors  for  deepot ; 
foam  goes  so  slow  you  'd  tiiink  't  wus  drawed  I7  a  las'  cent'ry  teapot ; — 
^al,  I  gut  an  on  't  paid  In  goki  afore  our  State  seceded,  171 

A.n*  done  wal,  for  Ccmfed'rit  bonds  wam't  jest  the  cheese  I  needed : 
Kvt  but  wut  they  're  es  good  es  gold,  but  then  it 's  hard  a-breakin'  on  'em. 
An*  ignorant  folks  is  ollm  sot  an'  wun't  git  used  to  takin'  on  'em ; 
Thej  're  wuth  es  moch  es  wut  they  wus  afore  ole  Mem'nger  signed  'em. 
An'  go  otf  raiddlin'  wal  for  drinks,  when  ther'  's  a  knife  behind  *em ; 
We  du  miss  silTer,  jes'  fer  thet  an'  ridin'  in  a  bus, 
Xow  we  *re  shook  off  the  de^mts  thet  wus.suckin'  at  our  pus ; 
An'  it  *8  hteoMMt  the  South  's  so  rich ;  't  wus  nat'ral  to  ezpec' 
Suppliea  o'  change  wus  ies*  the  things  we  should  n't  reooDeo' ;  180 

We  ^d  oqgh'  to  ha'  thoQght  afordian',  though,  o'  thet  good  rule  o'  Crockett's, 
For  't  'a  tiresome  cairin*  cotton-bales  an'  niggers  in  your  pockets, 
Ner  *l  ain't  quite  bendy  to  pass  off  one  o'  your  six-foot  Guineas 
.\n'  git  your  halves  an  quarters  back  in  gals  an'  pickaninnies : 
Wal,  't  ain't  quite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  but  then  ther*  's  this  to  say, 
It 's  on'y  jest  among  ourselres  thet  we  expeo'  to  pay ; 
Our  system  would  W  caird  us  thru  in  any  Bible  oent'iy, 
'fore  this  onscripterl  plan  come  up  o'  books  by  double  entry ; 
We  go  the  patnarkle  nere  out  o'  all  swht  an'  hearin*. 
For  Jacob  wam't  a  sockemstance  to  Jeff  at  finanoierin* ;  190 
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He  never  *d  thought  o'  borrvin*  from  Esau  like  all  nater 

An'  then  comfiscatin*  all  debts  to  seoh  a  small  pertater ; 

There  's  p'Utickle  econ'my,  now,  combined  *ith  morril  beaaty 

Thet  saycrifices  privit  eends  (your  in*my*8,  tu)  to  dooty ! 

Wy,  Jeff  'd  ha*  gin  him  five  an'  won  his  eye-teeth  'fore  he  k^owed  it. 

An',  slid  o'  wastin'  pottage,  he  'd  ha'  eat  it  up  an'  owed  it. 

But  I  wuz  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  come  here  to  dwall ; — 

'Nough  said,  thet,  arter  lookin*  roun',  I  liked  the  place  so  wal, 

Where  niggers  doos  a  double  good,  with  us  atop  to  stiddy  'em. 

By  bein'  proofs  o*  prophecy  an'  sackleatin'  medium,  2^ 

Where  a  man 's  sunthm'  coz  he 's  white,  an'  whisky 's  cheap  ec  fleas. 

An'  the  financial  poUeroy  jes'  sooted  my  idees, 

Thet  I  friz  down  right  where  I  wuz,  merried  1^  Widder  Shennon, 

(Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton-land^  part  in  the  curse  o*  Oanaan,) 

An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a  wall. 

With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much  later  'n  Eddam's  falL 

Ez  fur  ez  human  foresight  goes,  we  made  an  even  tracle : 

She  gut  an  overseer,  air  I  a  fem'ly  ready-made. 

The  youngest  on  'em  's  'mos'  growed  up,  rugged  an'  spry  ez  weades^ 

So  's  't  ther'  's  no  redL  o'  doctors'  bills  fer  hoopin'-congn  an^  moanifti 

Our  farm 's  at  Turkey-Buzzard  Roost,  Little  Biff  Boosy  BUver,  211 

Wal  located  in  all  respex, — fer  't  ain't  the  chills 'n'  fever 

Thet  makes  my  writin'  seem  to  squirm ;  a  Soutiiuner  'd  allow  Fd 

Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  ned  to  meller  a  new  cowhide. 

Miss  S.  is  an  'f  a  lady ;  th'  ain't  no  better  on  Big  Boosy 

Ner  one  with  more  accomplishmunts  'twixt  here  an'  Tnacaloosy ; 

She  's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  an'  prouder  'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 

An'  never  bed  a  relative  thet  done  a  stroke  o'  work ; 

Hem  ain't  a  scrimpin'  fem'ly  sech  ez  you  git  up  Down  East, 

Th'  ain't  a  growed  member  on  't  but  owes  his  thousuns  et  the  least: 

She  %8  some  old  ;  but  then  agin  ther'  's  drawbacks  in  my  sheer:  3:: 

Wut  's  left  o*  me  ain't  more  'n  enough  to  make  a  Brigadier : 

Wnst  is,  thet  she  hez  tantrums ;  she 's  like  Seth  Moody's  gun 

(Him  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp  Ole  Dot  an'  AJ&trj  One) ; 

He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  bed  to  git  her  clear» 

So  he  onhitched, — Jeerusalem  I  the  middle  o'  last  year 

Wuz  riffht  nex'  door  compared  to  where  she  kicked  the  oriiter  tn 

(Thou^  jtat  where  he  brought  up  wuz  wut  no  human  never  knew) ; 

His  brother  Asaph  picked  her  up  an'  tied  her  to  a  tree. 

An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour  'n'  a  half  afore  she  'd  let  it  be :  2*^9 

Wal,  Miss  S.  doo8  hev  cuttins-up  an'  pourins-out  o'  vials. 

But  then  she  hez  her  widder' s  thirds,  an'  all  on  us  hez  trials. 

My  objec',  though,  in  writin'  now  wam't  to  allude  to  sech. 

But  to  another  suckemstance  more  dellykit  to  tech, — 

I  want  thet  you  should  grad'lly  break  my  merriage  to  Jenishy, 

An'  there 's  a  heap  of  argymunts  thet 's  emple  to  indooce  ^ : 

Fust  place.  State's  Prison, — ^wal,  it 's  true  it  warn't  fer  crime,  o'  comae. 

But  then  it 's  jest  the  same  fer  her  in  gittin'  a  disvoroe ; 
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ex*  place,  my  State  's  secedin'  oat  hez  kg'Uy  lef  me  free 

o  meny  any  one  I  pleaae,  pervidin'  it 's  a  ahe ;         *  240 

aiffyw  I  DeYer  wan't  come  back,  ahe  need  n't  hev  no  fear  on  't, 

at  thiBO  it  *8  wal  to  Bx  things  right  fer  fear  Miss  S.  should  hear  on  *t ; 

asdy,  I  *▼«  gut  religion  South,  an'  Bushy  she  *s  a  pagan 

^t  acta  by  th'  graven  imipes  o*  the  ffiet  Nothun  Dagon ; 

Sow  I  hain't  aeen  one  in  six  munts,  K>r,  sence  our  Treashry  Loan, 

lioagh  ymUer  boys  is  thick  anough,  eagles  hez  kind  o'  flown  ;) 

^'  df  J  crania  a  stronger  pint  than  them  thet  I  hev  stated, 

Cy,  ahe  *b  mn  ahun  in'my  now,  an*  I  've  been  comfiscated, — 

"or  aenoe  ^re  've  entered  on  th'  estate  o'  the  late  nayshnul  eagle, 

^he  hain^t  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jes'  wut  I  allow  ez  kgle :  250 

Vut  doos  Seoedin'  mean,  ef  't  ain't  thet  nat'rul  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 

Phet  wat  ia  mine  's  my  own,  but  wut 's  another  man's  ain't  his'n  ? 

Bcfiides,  I  could  n't  do  no  else ;  Miss  S.  suz  she  to  me. 
You  ^ve  sheered  my  bed,'  [thet's  when  I  paid  my  interduction  fee 
To  Soothan  rites,]  *  an'  kep'  your  sheer,'  [wal,  I  allow  it  sticked 
^  *a  't  I  wuz  most  six  weeks  in  jail  afore  I  gut  me  picked,] 
'  Ner  never  paid  no  demmiges ;   but  thet  wun't  do  no  hann, 
i^ervidin*  thet  you  '11  ondeitiBJLe  to  oversee  the  farm ; 
VMy  eides*  boy  'a  ao  took  up,  wut  with  the  Ringtail  Rangers 
An'  aettin*  in  the  Jestioe-Court  for  welcomin'  o'  strangers ' ;)  260 

'  He  aot  on  fii« ;]  '  an'  so,  ef  you  'U  jest  ondertake  the  care 
^pon  a  mod'rit  selleir,  we  '11  up  an'  call  it  square ; 
But  €f  TOO  emCt  conclude,'  suz  she,  an'  give  a  kin'  o'  grin, 
*  Wy,  the  Gran'  Juiymen,  I  'xpect,  'U  hev  to  set  agin.' 
That  'a  the  way  metters  stood  at  fust ;  now  wut  wuz  I  to  du. 
Bat  jes*  to  make  Uie  best  on  *t  an'  off  coat  an'  buckle  tu  T 
Ther'  ain't  a  livin'  nuvn  thet  finds  an  income  necessarier 
Than  me, — bimeby  I  *11  tell  ye  how  I  fin'Uy  come  to  merry  her. 

She  bed  another  motive,  tu :  I  mention  of  it  here 

T  eDcourage  lads  thet  *8  growin'  up  to  study  'n'  persevere,  270 

An*  show  'em  how  much  Better  't  pays  to  mind  their  winter-schoolin' 

Than  to  go  off  on  benders  'n'  sech,  an'  waste  their  time  in  foolin' ; 

£i  't  wam't  for  studyin'  evenins,  why,  I  never  'd  ha'  ben  here 

An  om'meot  o'  aaciety,  in  my  approprut  spear : 

i>be  wanted  somebody,  ye  see,  o'  taste  an'  cultivation. 

To  talk  aioog  o'  preachers  when  they  stopt  to  the  plantation ; 

For  foOka  inDixie  th't  read  an'  rite,  onless  it  is  by  jarks. 

Is  ikuree  es  wut  they  wuz  among  th'  oridgenle  patriarchs ; 

To  fit  a  feller  P  wut  they  call  the  soshle  higherarchy, 

AH  thet  you  've  cut  to  know  is  jes'  beyund  an  evrage  darky ;  380 

Schoohn'  's  wut  Ihey  can't  seem  to  stan  ,  they  're  tu  consamed  high-pressure, 

Aq'  knowin'  t*  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a  Secesher. 

Wc  hain't  no  aettled  preachin'  here,  ner  ministeril  taxes ; 

Tbe  min'ater's  only  settlement 's  the  carpet-bag  he  packs  his 

Razor  an'  soap-brush  intu,  with  his  hymbook  an'  his  Bible, — 

Bat  they  dm  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it 's  puf  kly  indescrib'le  ! 
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They  go  it  like  an  Ericsaon^s  ten-hoss-power  colerio  ingine. 
An*  make  Ole  Split-Foot  winch  an*  squirm,  for  all  he  *8  used  to 
Hawkins's  whetstone  ain*t  a  pinch  o*  primin*  to  the  innards 
To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t*  a  lot  o*  tough  old  sinhards ! 
But  I  must  eend  this  letter  now :  'fore  long  I  'U  send  a  fresh  un  ; 
I  've  lots  o'  things  to  write  about,  perticklerly  Seceshun : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  mission- work,  to  let  a  leetle  law  in 
To  Cynthy's  hide :  an'  so,  till  death,  Yourn, 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 


No.  II 

MASON  AND  SLIDELL : 
YANKEE  IDYLL 


A 


TO  THE  EDITOBS  OF  THE  ATLANTIO 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam,  6tb  Jan.,  1862. 

Qentlbmbn, — ^I  was  highly  gratified 
by  the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  my  letter 
in  the  last  number  ox  your  valuaoie  and 
entertaining^  .  Miscellany,  though  in 
a  type  which  rendered  its  substance 
inaccessible  even  to  the  beautiful 
new  spectacles  presented  to  me  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Parish  on  New 
Year's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  was  able  to 
bear  your  very  considerable  abridge- 
ment of  my  lucubrations  with  a  spirit 
becoming  a  Christian.  My  tnird 
granddaughter,  Rebekah,  a^ed  fourteen 
years,  and  whom  I  have  tramed  to  read 
slowly  and  with  proper  emphasis 
(a  practice  too  much  neglected  m  our 
modern  systems  of  education),  read 
aloud  to  me  the  excellent  essay  upon 
*01d  Age,'  the  authour  of  which  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  a  young 
man  who  has  never  yet  known  what  it 
was  to  have  snow  (canities  moroaa) 
upon  his  own  roof.  Dissolve  frigus, 
large  super  foco  ligna  repanena,  is  a  rule 
for  the  young,  whose  wood-pile  ia  yet 
abundant  for  such  cheerful  lenitives. 
A  good  life  behind  him  is  the  best 
thing  to  keep  an  old  man's  shoulders 
from  shivering  at  every  breath  of 
sorrow  or  ill-fortune.  But  methinks  it 
were  easier  for  an  old  man  to  feel  the 
disadvantages     of    youth     than     the 


advantages  of  age.     Of  these  }Mtter  i 
reckon  one  of  the  chiefest  to  be  this 
that  we  attach  a  less  inordiiiate  v^a; 
to    our    own    productions,    and.    dis- 
trusting daily  more  and  more  our  or 
wisdom  (with  the  conceit  whereof  at 
twenty  we  wrap  ourselves  away  fro& 
knowledge   as    with   a   garment),   <1 
reconcile  ourselves   with   the   wndox 
of  God.    I  could  have  wished,  isdeMl 
that  room  might  have  been  made  for  tst 
residue   of   the   anecdote    relataAg  t-. 
Deacon   Tinkham,    which    would   &"' 
only  have  gratified  a  natural  cariosity 
on  the  part  of  the  publick  (as  I  hav^ 
reason  to  know  from  several  letters  d 
inquiry  already  received),   bat  voali 
also,  as  I  think,  have  largely  iocreaisr'i 
the  circulation  of  your   mtgaziof  in 
this    town.      NihA    humani    alieitwm, 
there  is  a  curiosity  about  the  a&ir< 
of  our  neighbours  which  is    not  col} 

girdonable,    but   even   oommeDdsbi-.- 
ut  I  shall  abide  a  more  fitting  season. 
As   touching    the  following  litcnrr 
effort  of  Esquire  Biglow,  much  mig^'; 
be  profitably  said  on  the   topick  *^ 
IdyUick    and    Pastoral    Poetr^,   sn- 
concerning  the  proper  distinctions  t> 
be  made  between  them,  from  Thcv- 
critus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  u 
Collins,  the  latest  authour  I  know  ol 
who  has  emulated  the  olassicks  in  tb 
latter  style.    But  in  the  time  of  s  Ovii 
War  worthy  a  Milton  to  defcoid  tm^ 
a  Lucan  to  sing,  it  may  be  reasoosUT 
doubted  whether  the  publick,  never  U^' 
studious  of  serious  instruction,  w^^ 
not     consider     other     objects    dor 
deservii^  of  present  attention.    Cob* 
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mingr  the  title  of  Idyll*  which  llr. 
iztow  Iwa  adopted  at  my  siiggestioii, 
may  not  be  improper  to  animadvert, 
at  tbe  nameproperlv  signifies  a  poem 
mstKk  m  phrase  (for,  though 
i  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
dialect  employed  by  Theo- 
itaa«  tbey  are  nniversanimous  both 
i  to  its  mstictty  and  its  capacity  of 
ting  now  and  then  to  the  level  of 
ioce  elevated  sentiments  and  expree- 
onaU  while  it  is  also  descriptive  of 
ml  sDeoery  and  manners.  Yet  it 
Lusa  be  admitted  that  the  production 
ow  in  question  (which  here  and  there 
ears  pethaps  too  plainly  the  marks 
(  my  ooircGting  hand)  does  partake  of 
be  zkAtofe  of  a  FlMtoral,  inasmnoh  atf 
be  interlooators  therein  are  purely 
Tte ginafj  bein^B,  and  the  whole  is 
rtUe  beUer  than  mawvov  cmtSs  Svup. 
fbe  plot  was,  as  I  believe,  sanested 
>y  the  *Twa  Briggs '  of  Robert  Burns, 
i  Scottish  poet  of  the  last  oentu^, 
k«  that  foond  its  prototype  in  the 
Mntoal  Complaint  A  Plainstanes  and 
Cftoaey*  by  Feigusson,  though  the 
a«tr«  of  this  latter  be  different  by  a 
I'-jt  in  each  verse.  I  reminded  my 
tiiented  yooi^  parishioner  and  friend 
ihftt  OoDcord  Bridge  had  long  since 
vieJded  to  the  edacious  tooth  of  Time. 
Bat  he  answered  me  to  this  effect : 
that  there  was  no  greater  mistake 
nf  an  anthoor  than  to  suppose  the 
mder  had  no  fancy  of  his  own ;  that, 
if  once  that  faculty  was  to  be  called 
into  activity,  it  were  beUer  to  be  in  for 
the  whole  sheep  than  the  shoulder; 
ftod  that  he  knew  Concord  like  a  book, 
—an  ezpressioa  questionable  in  pro- 
prietv,  smee  there  are  few  things  livith 
vhidi  he  is  not  more  familiar  than  with 
the  pfinlad  page.  In  proof  of  what 
be  affirmed*  he  showed  me  some  verses 
vhich  with  others  he  had  stricken  out 
u  too  much  delaying  the  action,  but 
vhicfa  I  eommunicate  in  this  place 
because  they  rightly  define  *punkin- 
•Bed  *  (which  Ifr.  Bartlett  would  have 
s  kind  of  perch, — a  creature  to  which 
I  have  focmd  a  rod  or  pole  not  to  be 
m  easily   equivalent   in   our   inland 


waters  as  in  the  books  of  arithmeUo), 
and  because  it  conveys  an  euiogium  on 
the  worthy  son  of  an  excellent  father, 
with  whose  acquaintance  (eAea,  fvgaces 
anni  !)  I  was  formerly  honoured. 

'  But  nowadays  the  Bridge  ain't  wut  they 

show, 
So    much    es    Ero'son,    Hawthorne,    an' 

Ihoreau. 
I  know  the  village,  though ;  was  sent  there 

once 
A-flcboolin',  'cause  to  home  I  played  the 

dunce ; 
An'  I  've  ben  sence  a-visitin'  the  Jedj^e, 
\\li06e  garding  whispers  with  the  nver's 

edse, 
Where  I  've  sot  momin's  laxy  as  the  bream. 
Whose  on'y  business  is  to  head  up-stream, 
(We  call  'em  punkin-seed,)  or  dae  m  chat 
Along  'th  the  Jedge,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  an'  gumption  an'  shrewd  Yankee 

sense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fence.^ 

Concerning  the  subject-matter  of 
the  verses,  I  have  not  the  leisure  at 
present  to  write  so  fully  as  I  could 
wish,  my  time  being  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  a  discourse  for  the 
forthcoming  bi-oentbnary  celebration 
of  the  first  settlement  of  JaiJam  East 
Parish.  It  may  gratify  the  publii^ 
interest  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have 
enablea  me  to  verify  the  fact  (of  much 
histcMrick  importance,  and  hitherto 
hotly  debated)  that  Shearjashub  Tarboz 
was  the  first  child  of  white  parentage 
bom  in  this  town,  being  named  in  & 
father's  will  under  date  August  7Ui, 
or  0th,  lQp2.  It  is  well  known  that 
those  who  advocate  the  claims  of 
Mehetable  Goings  are  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to 
October  of  that  year.  As  respects  the 
settlement  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
question,  Mr.  Biglow  has  not  in- 
correctly stated  the  popular  sentiment^ 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  its  expression 
in  this  locality.  For  myself,  I  feel 
mqre  sorrow  than  resentment:  for  I 
am  old  enough  to  have  heard  those 
talk  of  EnglMMJ  who  still,  even  after 
the  unhappy  estrangement,  could  not 
nnschool  their  lips  from  .calMng  her 
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the  Mother-Country.  But  EngUnd 
has  insiflted  on  ripping  up  old  woundi, 
and  hae  undone  tne  healing  work  of 
fifty  years ;  for  nations  do  not  reason, 
they  only  feel,  and  the  apreUB  injuria 
forma  rankles  in  their  minds  as 
oitterly  as  in  that  of  a  woman.  And 
because  thb  is  so,  I  feel  the  more 
satisfaction  that  our  Government  has 
acted  (as  all  QoTerments  should,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  between  the  people  and 
their  passions)  as  if  it  had  amved  at 
years  of  discretion.  There  are  three 
short  and  simple  words,  the  hardest 
of  all  tq  pronounce  in  any  language 
(and  I  suspect  they  were  no  easier 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues),  but 
which  no  man  or  nation  that  cannot 
utter  can  claim  to  have  arrived  at  man- 
hood. Those  words  are,  1  waa  wrofig  ; 
and  I  am  proud  that,  while  England 
played  the  boy,  our  rulers  had  strength 
enough  from  the  People  below  and 
wisdom  enough  from  Qod  above  to 
quit  themselves  like  men. 

The  sore  points  on  both  sides  have 
been  skilfully  exasperated  by  interested 
and  unscrupulous'  persons,  who  saw  in 
a  war  between  the  two  countries  the 
only  hope  of  profitable  return  for 
their  investment  in  CSonfederate  stock, 
whether  political  or  financial  The 
always  supercilious,  often  insulting, 
and  sometimes  even  brutal  tone  of 
Briti^  journals  and  publiok  men  has 
certainly  not  tended  to  soothe  whatever 
resentment  might  exist  in  America. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?  ' 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
England,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  her  clubs,  has  become  a  great  society 
for  the  minding  of  other  peopled 
business,  and  we  can  smile  good* 
naturedly  when  she  lectures  other 
nations  on  the  sins  of  arrogance  and 
conceit;  but  we  may  justly  consider 
it  a  breach  of  the  pohtioal  oofwtnancea 
which  are  expected  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  one  well-bred  government 
with  another,  when  men  holding 
places  in  the  ministry  allow  themselves 


K 


make  a  ori 


an  iA' 


to  dictate  our  domestlo  poiicgr»  to  is 
struct  us  in  our  duty,  and  to  rlig****** 
as  unholy  a  war  for  the  reacoe  of  whs 
ever  a  high-minded  people  ihotild  hok 
most  vital  and  most  saored.     Wa«  \ 
in  good   taste,  that  I    niay    ooe    th 
mildest    term,    for    Earl    Boeaefl    t 
expound    our    own 
President  Lincoln,  or  to 
and  fallacious  applicatioa   of 
phrase  for   our    benefit,  and    t^   n 
that  the  Rebels  were  figliting  lor  ir 
dependence  and  we  for  empire  ?     Ai 
if  all  wars  for  independMioe  vpeze  bi 
nature  just  and  deserving  of  sympaihy 
and  all  wars  for  empire  igncme  aivi 
worthy  0nly  of  reprobation*  or  a«  if 
these  easy  phrases  in  any  wnay  ciian^ 
teriEed  this  terrible  strnme, — Icnibif 
not  so  truly  in  any  superSciAl  eonae,  «» 
from  the  essential  and  deadly  eaaixf 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  it^    Hj» 
Lordship's    bit   of   borrowed   riieiohc 
would  justify   Smith   O'Brieii,   Nisju 
Sahib,  and  the  Maori  chieltaioa,  whBe 
it  would  condemn  nearly  every  war  is 
which  England  has  ever  been  engaged 
Was  it  so  very  presomptnoos  in  us  to 
think   that   it   would  be  deeorooa  is 
English  statesmen  if  they  qaafed  tiov 
enough  to  acquire  some  kind  of  kaov- 
ledge,  though  of  the  moat  elameBtsrr 
kind,  in  regard  to  this  country  and  C^ 
questions  at  issue   here*   before  thty 
pronounced  so  o£f-hand  a  judgeoeot  * 
Or  is  political  information  eznected  to 
come  Dogberry-fashion  in  Enipbuid,  like 
reading  and  writing,  by  nature  ? 

And  now  all  respectable  Engfaod  a 
wondering  at  our  irritability,  and  sees 
a  quite  satisfactory  ex^anallon  of  U 
in  our  national  vanity.  8wav€  wun 
magno,  it  is  pleasant,  sitting  in  the 
easy-chairs  of  Downing  Street,  (<> 
sprinkle  pepper  on  the  raw  wounds  0/ 
a  kindred  people  struggling  for  life* 
and  philosophical  to  findin  self-coocat 
the  cause  of  our  instinctive  resentmeitt- 
Surely  we  were  of  all  nations  the  ksst 
liable  to  any  temptation  of  vanity  st 
a  time  when  the  gravest  anxiety  tod 
the  keenest  sorrow  were  never  abrnt 
from  our  hearts.     Nor  is  oonoeit  tte 
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iaB99  AttrUmta  of  any  one  natioii. 
t  earliMt  of  EogliBh  Invellen,  Sir 
la  liandcrille,  took  »  leas  provincial 
V  ol  tha  maUar  when  he  aaid,  *  For 

wb»t  partie  c»f  the  erthe  that  men 
bUeo.  other  aboven  or  beneatben,  it 
oeihe  ah*«ja  to  hem  that  duellen 
A  thei  mn  more  righte  than  any 
•M  folkou  The  fiogiiah  have  always 
i  their  fair  ahare  of  this  amiable 
hhtj.    We  mav  aay  of  them  still,  as 

aotlioar  ol  the  Ldin»  CabalisUquu 


dol 


t* 


more  than  a  century  ago, 
fmi  soiemt  uUmableBJ'    And, 


ya,     J  Mmmu  prtBoue 
etUre    ks    matn»    aum 


faqu 

he 
tami 

pusiiemr  qme  ^un  Anglois  qui  me 
i  tmiir  9ans  eeue  combiei^  il  M^uiime 
*s  fae  Mot,  H  qui  tu  daigne  me 
rier  que  pour  injurier  ma  Nation  ei 
mr  at'cMM^cr  du  rial  dea  j/fandeg 
ulUts  de  la  atsaae.*  Of  ikis  Bull  we 
hj  mUtf  aay  with  Horace,  habei 
rum  m  eorati.  What  we  felt  to  be 
pecial^  inaoltinff  waa  the  quiet 
anmption  that  Qkb  deaoendants  of 
en  who  left  the  Old  World  for  the 
ice  of  prinpipie,  and  who  had  made 
M  wildsniaaa  into  a  New  World 
ktteraed  alter  an  Idea,  oould  not 
wbly  be  anaoeptible  of  a  generoua 
r  lofty  aaotimeot,  oould  naye  no 
chng  ol  nationality  deeper  than 
lat  ol  a  tndeaman  for  his  ahopu  One 
•mid  have  thought,  in  liatening  to 
AgUad,  that  we  were  preaumptuoua  in 
^ocyiag  that  we  were  a  nation  at  all. 
r  had  any  other  principle  of  union 
ISO  that  of  bootfis  at  a  fair,  where 
»re  ia  no  higher  notion  of  govem- 
Mot  than  the  constable,  or  better 
uge  (A  God  than  that  stamped  upon 
ie  current  coin. 

It  is  time  for  Englishmen  to  consider 
ikether  there  waa  nothing  in  the  apirit 
(  their  preaa  and  of  their  leading 
vUic  men  oaimlatwl  to  rouae  a  juat 
adignation,  and  to  cauae  a  permanent 
■Usogenent  on  the  part  of  any  nation 
spsble  of  aelf-reanect,  and  aensitively 
Bslons,  aa  oars  then  was,  of  foreign 
Bicfferenoab     Waa   there  nothing   in 


the  indecent  haate  with  which  belligerent 
righta  were  conceded  to  the  Kebela, 
nothinff  in  the  abrupt  tone  aasumed 
in  the  Trent  case,  nothing  in  the  fitting 
out  of  Confederate  pnvateers,  that 
might  stir  the  blood  of  a  people  already 
overcharged  with  doubt,  suspicion, 
and  terrmle  responsibility  ?  The  laity 
in  any  country  do  not  stop  to  consider 
points  of  law,  but  they  nave  an  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  the  anitatw 
that  actuates  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
nation;  and  in  our  own  case  they 
remembered  that  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada  did  not  wait  till  diplomacy 
could  send  home  to  England  for  her  slow 
official  tinder-box  to  fire  the  '  Caroline.* 
Add  to  this,  what  every  sensible 
American  knew,  that  the  moral  support 
of  England  was  equal  to  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the 
Rebels,  while  it  insured  us  another 
year  or  two  of  exhausting  war.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  spite  ol  her  words 
(though  the  time  might  have  been  more 
taatefuUy  choaen)  aa  the  actual  power 
for  evil  m  them  that  we  felt  aa  a  deadly 
wrong.  Perhapa  the  most  immediate 
and  efficient  cause  of  mere  irritation 
waa  the  audden  and  unaccountable 
change  of  manner  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  water.  Only  aix  montha  before, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  over 
to  call  us  cousins;  and  everywhere 
it  waa  nothing  but  'our  American 
brethren,*  that  great  ofiahoot  of  Britiah 
inatitutiona  in  the  New  World,  ao 
almoat  identical  with  them  in  laws, 
language,  and  literature, — this  last 
of  the  alliterative  compliments  being 
so  bitterly  true,  that  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  retracted  even  now.  To  this 
outburst  of  long-repressed  affection 
we  responded  with  genuine  warmth, 
if  witb  something  of  the  awkwardness 
of  a  poor  relation  bewildered  with  the 
sudden  tightening  of  the  Uea  of  con- 
sanguinity when  it  is  rumored  that 
he  has  come  into  a  large  estate.  Then 
came  the  Rebellion,  and,  presioJ  a 
flaw  in  our  titles  was  discovered,  the 
plate  we  were  promised  at  the  family 
table  is  flung  at  our  head,  and  we  were 
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again  the  acorn  of  creation,  intolerably 
Tulgar,  at  once  cowardly  and  overbear- 
ing, — ^no  relations  of  theirs,  after  all, 
but  a  drcffigy  hybrid  of  the  basest 
bloods  of  ^irope.  Panurge  was  not 
quicker  to  call  Friar  John  his  Jcrmer 
friend.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
Walter  Mapes*8  jingling  paraphrase  of 
Petronios,— 

*  Dummodo  aim  splendidis  yestibus  omatus, 
£t  multa  familia  aim  circumvallatiu, 
Prudem  sum  et  sapiens  et  moiigeratus, 
Et  tuus  nepos  sum  et  tu  meus  oognatus,' — 

which  I  may  freely  render  thus : — 

So  long  as  I  was  prosperous,  I  'd  duiners  by 
the  dosen, 

Was  well-bred,  witty,  virtuous,  and  every- 
body's cousin; 

If  luck  should  turn,  as  well  she  may,  her 
fancy  is  so  flexile, 

Will  virtue,  oousinship,  and  all  return  with 
her  from  exile  ? 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to 
exasperate  a  philosopher,  much  to 
make  him  smile  rather ;  hot  the  earth's 
surface  is  not  chiefly  inhabited  by 
philosophers,  and  I  revive  the  recol- 
lection of  it  now  in  perfect  good- 
humour,  merely  bv  wav  of  suggesting 
to  our  ci-devaiU  S>ritisn  cousins,  that 
it  would  have  been  easier  for  them 
to  hold  their  tongues  than  for  us  to 
keep  our  tempers  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  English  Cabinet  made  a  blunder, 
unquestionably,  in  taking  it  so  hastily 
for  granted  tliat  the  United  States  had 
fallen  forever  from  their  position  as 
a  first-rate  power,  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  vent  a  little  of 
their  vexation  on  the  people  whose 
inexplicable  obstinacy  in  maintaining 
freedom  and  order,  and  in  resisting 
degradation,  was  likely  to  convict 
them  of  their  mistake.  But  if  bearing 
a  grudge  be  the  sure  mark  of  a  snuO 
mmd  in  the  individual,  can  it  be  a  proof 
of  hiffh  spirit  in  a  nation  T  If  the  result 
of  tne  present  estransement  between 
the  two  countries  shaU  be  to  make  us 
more  independent  of  British  twaddle 
(Indomiio  nee  dira  ferens  sHpendia 
Tauro)t  so  much  the  better ;   but  if  it 


is  to  make  ns  inaensilile  to  the  val; 
of  British  opinion  in  matteca  when 
gives  us  the  judgment  of  an  impuli 
and  cultivated  ontsider,  if  we  aiv  i 
shut  ourselves  out  from  the  mdvantiai 
of  English  culture,  the  loas  wiH  be  oa 
and  not  theirs.  Because  tlie  door 
the  old  homestead  has  been  on 
slammed  in  our  faces,  ahaJl  we  in  a  h; 
reject  all  future  advanoes  of  ootaoslia  tki 
and  out  ourselves  foolishly  off  fiam  a: 
share  in  the  humaniring  inflwenffet  '. 
the  plaoe,  with  its  inenable  rwhea  * 
association,  its  heirlooms  of  immproona 
culture,  its  historic  moanmanfts,  oili 
no  less  than  theirs,  its  noble  gallecy  ( 
ancestral  portraits?  We  have  oci 
to  Buooeed,  and  England  will  not  onl 
respect,  but,  for  the  first  ttme^  begin  t 
understand  us.  And  let  ns  not^  in  <>b 
justifiable  indignation  at  wanton  insai^ 
forget'  that  England  is  not  the  Bnglatt 
only  of  snobs  who  dread  the  demooac] 
they  do  not  comprehend,  bat  the  Ecg 
Una  of  history,  of  heroes*  statesarcj 
and  poets,  whose  names  are  dear,  acj 
their  influence  as  salutary  to  us  as  v 
her. 

Let  ns  strengthen  the  hands  of  tbo^ 
in  anthocity  over  as,  and  corb  oar  ows 
tongues,  remembering  that  Genenl 
Wslt  commonly  proves  in  the  end  men 
than  a  match  tot  General  Hesdiocg^ 
and  that  the  Good  Book  ssoiM 
safety  to  a  multitude,  indeed,  bat  dm 
to  a  mob,  of  oQnneellonfB.  Lei  m 
remember  and  porpend  the  words  ci 
Paulus  Emilius  to  tne  people  of  Bone; 
that,  'if  they  judged  thev  codd 
manage  the  war  €6  move  adfanuee 
by  any  other,  he  would  willing  va^ 
up  his  charge;  but  if  they  eoD^dai 
in  him,  Mey  vrere  m4  to  maioe  fftesuefcw 
hia  eoOeagvea  in  his  office^  or  reiM 
refOfia,  or  eritieise  his  aetiont,  Ud, 
unthout  talking^  *^*PPhf  ^<^  ^'^  "^ 
ai^  auiatance  neeeMory  to  lAe  oatryi^f 
on  of  the  war;  for,  if  lAey  fropoKd 
to  command  their  oum^  commtndff^ 
they  woM  render  this  eagpe^dtps  mc^ 
ridieuloue  than  the  former:  {f^ 
Phdarehym  in  VUd  P.  B.)  Let  uf  alsc 
not  forget  what  the  same  oceDeoi 
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moDcy,  Slid  not  permit 

t  eoTtntoqane—  of  Brother  Jonathan 

be  the   good  fortune  of  Jefferson 

kTis.     For  m^  own  part,  till  I  am 

•dr    to    sdmit   the   Gommander-in- 

lief  to  BIT  palpit»  I  shall  abstain  from 

inning    bis  battlee.     If  courage  be 

e  awocd,  yet  is  patioioe  the  armour 

anatJon;  and  in  our  desire  for  peace, 

t  OS  iioT«r  be  willing  to  surrender 

>    GoiwtHotion    bequeathed    us    by 

>UMn  at   least  as  wise  as  ourselves 

rtn   with    Jefferson   Davis   to   help 

rV  aad,  with  those  degenerate  Romans, 

fia  H  ptrememtia  omam  vdera  ef  periculoaa 

And  not  onlv  should  we  bridle  our 
vn  toqguee,  out  the  pens  of  others, 
>hich  are  swift  to  convey  useful 
aielligeiioe  to  the  enemy,  lliis  is  no 
iew  iaoopvenienee ;  for,  under  date, 
4  June,  1746,  Oeneral  Pepperell  wrote 
fins  to  Oovemor  Shirlev  from  Louis- 
KKxrg:  *What  your  £xoeIIency  ob- 
v'^^ea  oi  the  armjf'M 'being  made  ac- 
f^aimUd  wUk  any  flans  jfropaaed, 
Bjtfi2  nso^  to  he  put  tn  execution,  has 
^vays  been  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
I  hav«  girea  many  cautions  relating  to 


it.  But  when  your  Excellency  con- 
siders that  our  Vouncil  of  War  coneiate 
of  more  than  twenty  members,  I  am 
persuaded  yon  ¥rill  think  it  impossibU 
for  me  to  hinder  it,  if  any  of  them  will 
persist  in  communicating  to  inferior 
officers  and  soldiers  wluit  ouffht  to 
be  kept  secret.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Boston  newspapers  are  filled  with 
paragraphs  from  private  letters  relating 
to  the  expedition.  WiU  your  Excellency 
permit  me  to  say  I  think  it  may  be  of 
ill  consequence?  Would  it  not  be 
convenient,  if  jronr  Excellency  should 
forbid  the  Printers*  inserting  such 
news  T  *  Verily,  if  tempora  muiantur, 
we  may  question  the  ef  nos  mtUamur 
in  ittis ;  and  if  tongues  be  leaky,  it 
will  need  all  hands  at  the  pumps  to 
save  the  Ship  of  State.  Our  history 
dotes  and  repeats  itself.  If  Sasqrcus 
(rather  than  Alcibiades)  find  a  parallel 
in  Beauregard,  so  Weakwash,  as  he 
i«  caUed  by  the  brave  Lieutenant  Lion 
Gardiner,  need  not  seek  far  among  our 
own  Sachems  for  his  antitype. 

With  respect. 

Tour  ob*  humble  servS 

HOMSH  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 


I  LOTS  to  start  out  arter  night 's  begun. 
An*  all  the  chores  about  the  farm  are  done. 
The  critters  milked  an*  foddered,  gates  shet  fast. 
Tools  cleaned  aginst  to-morrer,  supper  past. 
An*  Nancy  darmn*  by  her  ker'sene  lamp, — 
I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp, 
To  shake  tlie  kinkles  out  o*  back  an'  legs. 
An*  kind  o*  rack  my  life  off  from  the  dregs 
Tbet  *s  apt  to  settle  in  the  buttery-hutch 
Of  folks  tbet  f oDer  in  one  mt  too  much : 
Hard  woik  is  good  an'  wholesome,  past  all  doubt; 
But 't  ain't  so,  ef  the  mind  g^ts  tuckered  out. 
Now,  bein'  bom  in  Middlesex,  you  know. 
There 's  oertin  spots  where  I  like  best  to  go : 
The  Concord  road,  for  instance,  (I,  for  one. 
Most  gin'lly  oilers  call  it  John  BvWs  Run,) 
The  field  o'  Lexin'ton  where  England  tried 
The  fastest  flours  tbet  she  ever  dyed, 
An*  Concord  Bridge,  tbet  Davis,  when  he  came. 
Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  an'  fame. 
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Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur\  ef  your  soul 

Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so  's  to  save  the  toD. 

They  're  'most  too  fur  away,  take  too  mach  time 

To  visit  of  en,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme ; 

But  the'  's  a  walk  thet  's  hendier,  a  sight. 

An'  suits  me  lust-rate  of  a  winter's  night, — 

I  mean  the  round  whale' s-back  o'  Prospect  HilL 

I  love  to  Titer  there  while  night  grows  still. 

An'  in  the  twinklin*  villages  about. 

Fust  here,  then  there,  the  well-saved  lights  goes  oat. 

An'  nary  sound  but  watch-dogs'  false  alarms. 

Or  muffled  cock-crows  from  the  drowsy  farms, 

Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest  thet  way) 

Stands  to 't  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break  o'  day : 

(So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months'  pin 

Where  the  war  'd  oughto  eend,  then  tries  agin ; 

My  gran'ther's  rule  was  safer  'n  't  is  to  crow : 

DonH  never  prophesy — omUss  ye  know,) 

I  love  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 

Ez  ef  the  world  went  eddyin'  off  in  dreams ; 

The  northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my  baird 

Blows  out  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy  scared. 

An'  the  same  moon  thet  this  December  shines 

Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o'  Putnam's  linos ; 

The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hill  thet  runs. 

Turn  ghosts  o'  sogers  should' rin*  ghosts  o'  guns ; 

Ez  w^b  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o'  light. 

Along  the  firelock  won  at  Concord  Fight, 

An',  'twizt  the  silences,  now  fur,  now  nigh. 

Rings  the  sharp  chellenge,  hums  the  low  reply.  50 

Ez  I  was  settin'  so,  it  wam't  long  sence, 

Mixin'  the  puffict  with  the  present  tense, 

I  heerd  two  voices  som'ers  m  the  air. 

Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell  where : 

Voices  I  call  'em :  't  was  a  kind  o'  sough 

Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind  's  ageth'rin'  throDgh ; 

An',  lact,  I  thought  it  wtu  the  wind  a  spell. 

Then  some  misdoubted,  could  n't  fairly  tell. 

Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  you  hold  an  eeU 

I  knowed,  an'  did  n't, — fin'Uy  seemed  to  feel  6c 

*T  was  Concord  Bridge  a  talkin'  off  to  kill 

With  the  Stone  Spike  thet 's  druv  thru  Bunker  Hill ; 

Whether 't  was  so,  or  ef  I  on'y  dreamed, 

I  could  n't  say ;  I  tell  it  ez  it  seemed. 

THB  BSIDGB 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us  wut  's  turned  up  thet 's  new  ? 
You  're  younger  'n  I  be, — nigher  Boston,  tu : 
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An*  down  to  Boston,  ef  yon  take  their  8howin\ 

Wot  they  don't  know  ain*t  hardly  wnth  the  knowin\ 

Ther  'a  mmihin*  goin*  on,  I  know :  las'  night 

The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret  fight  70 

(Nish  fifty  year  they  hed  n't  stined  nor  spoke) 

Made  seen  a  coil  you  *d  thought  a  dam  hed  broke : 

Why,  one  he  up  an*  beat  a  revellee 

With  his  own  crossbones  on  a  holler  tree. 

Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like  a  hive 

With  faces  I  hain*t  seen  sence  Seventy-five. 

Wut  is  the  news  7    'T  ain't  good,  or  they  *d  be  cheerin*. 

Speak  slow  an*  clear,  for  I  *m  some  hard  o*  hearin\ 

THx  uovuasn 
I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it  *s  good  or  bad, — 

THX  BSIDGB 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  wus  than  wut  we  've  had.  80 

THS  HONIMKNT 

You  know  them  envys  thet  the  Rebbles  sent. 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  borried  o'  the  Trent  ? 

THS  BRIDGE 

Wut  I  they  ha' n't  hanged  *em  ?    Then  their  wits  is  gone  ! 
Thet  *s  the  sure  way  to  make  a  goose  a  swan  I 

THB  MONIMXKT 

No :  England  she  toauld  hev  'em.  Fee,  Fato,  Fum  / 
(£z  though  she  hed  n't  fools  enough  to  home,) 
So  they  *ve  returned  *em — 

THS  BRIDGE 

Htv  they  ?    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Thet  *s  the  wust  news  I '  ve  heerd  sence  Seventy-seven  ! 
By  Oeorge^  I  meant  to  sav,  though  I  declare 
It 's  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon  swear.  90 

THE  MONIMENT 

Now  don't  go  off  half-cock :  folks  never  gains 
By  usin'  pepper-sarse  instid  o*  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understand — 

THS  BBn>os 

How  ?    Hey  ? 
Not  nnderstand  ?    Why,  wut 's  to  bender,  pray  ? 
Must  I  go  himtin'  round  to  find  a  chap 
To  teO  me  when  my  face  hes  hed  a  slap  ? 
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THE  HONIMSNT 

See  here :  the  British  they  found  ont  a  flaw 

In  Cap*n  Wilkes's  readin*  o*  the  Uw: 

(They  maht  all  laws,  yon  know,  an*  so,  o*  course. 

It's  nateral  they  should  nnderstan*  their  force:)  i 

He  'd  oughto  ha'  took  the  vessel  into  port» 

An'  hed  her  sot  on  by  a  reg'lar  coart ; 

She  was  a  mail-ship,  an'  a  steamer,  to. 

An'  thet,  they  say,  hes  changed  the  pint  o'  view, 

Goz  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for  sails, 

£f  tried  upon  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails ; 

Yon  may  take  ont  despatches,  but  you  mas'  n't 

Take  nary  man — 

THE  BRIDGE 

You  mean  to  say,  you  dus'  n't ! 
Changed  pint  o'  view  !    No,  no, — it 's  overboard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  is  gored  !  ir 

I  tell  ye,  EngUnd's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 
Hez  oilers  ben,  *  I^vegtUthe  heaviest  handJ* 
Take  nary  man  ?    Fine  preachin'  from  her  lips ! 
Why,  she  hez  taken  hunderds  from  our  ships. 
An'  would  agin,  an'  swear  she  had  a  right  to, 
£f  we  wam't  strong  enough  to  be  perlite  to. 
Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  doos  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind : 
It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she 's  the  saint ; 
Wnt  s  good 's  all  English,  all  thet  is  n't  ain't ;  ix 

Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an'  just. 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Scriptur  so,  you  must ; 
She 's  praised  herself  ontif  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she  winks ; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  in  her  pus  ? 
Could  the  worid  stir  'tl^oat  she  went»  tn,  ez  nns  T 
She  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet  *s  a  fact : 
She  never  stopped  the  babus-corpus  act. 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  never  yet 
Cut  down  the  int'rest  on  her  public  debt ;  i « 

She  don't  put  down  rebellions,  lets  'em  breed. 
An'  's  oilers  willin'  Ireland  should  secede ; 
She 's  all  thet 's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair. 
An'  when  the  vartoos  died  they  made  her  heir. 

THE  MONIMBNT 

Wal,  wal,  two  wrongs  don't  never  make  a  right ; 
Ef  we  're  mistaken,  own  up,  an'  don't  fight : 
For  gracious'  sake,  ha' n't  we  enough  to  da 
'thout  gettin'  up  a  fight  with  Engpund,  tv  ? 
She  thinks  we  're  rabble*rid — 
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THE  BBIDOB 

An*  80  we  ciui^t 
Distinffiiish  *twizt  You  ought  n't  an'  You  tikuC  n*t  I  140 

She  jeagee  b^  henelf ;  she  'a  no  idear 
How 't  Btiddies  folks  to  g^ve  'em  their  fair  sheer ; 
The  odds  'twizt  her  an*  as  is  plain  's  a  steeple, — 
Her  People 's  turned  to  Mob,  our  Mob 's  tamed  People. 


TBB  MONDIEKT 

She 's  riled  jes*  now — 

TBB  BBIDOB 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong, — 
The  one  thct  fust  sits  maa  's  'most  oUers  wrong. 
Why,  sence  she  helped  in  lickin'  Nap  the  Fust» 
An'  pricked  a  babble  jest  agoin'  to  iMist, 
With  Booshy,  Prooshy,  Austrv*  aU  assistin', 
Th'  ain't  nut  a  face  but  wut  she 's  shook  her  fist  in,  150 

£k  though  she  done  it  all,  an'  ten  times  more. 
An*  notmn*  never  bed  cut  done  afore. 
Nor  never  coald  agin',  ^oat  she  wuz  sliced 
On  to  one  eend  an'  gin  th'  old  airth  a  hoist. 
She  is  some  pankins,  thet  1  won't  deny, 
(For  ain't  she  some  related  to  yon  'n'  1  ?) 
But  thne  's  a  few  small  intrists  here  below 
Outode  the  counter  o'  John  Bull  an'  Co, 
An*,  though  thev  can't  conceit  how 't  should  be  so» 
1  guesB  tM  Lord  druv  down  Creation's  spiles  160 

'thout  no  yrc<  helpin'  from  the  British  Ides, 
An'  could  contrive  to  keep  things  pooty  stiff 
Ef  they  withdrawed  from  business  in  a  miff ; 
I  ha'  n't  no  patience  with  seoh  swellin*  fellers  es 
Think  God  can't  foige  'thout  them  to  blow  the  bellerfles. 

TBB  MONIMBNT 

Tou  're  oDers  quick  to  set  your  back  aridce. 
Though 't  suits  a  tom-cat  more  'n  a  sober  bridge ; 
Don't  you  git  het :  thev  thought  the  thiog  was  planned ; 
They  'u  cool  off  when  they  come  to  understand. 

THB  BBn>GB 

Ef  ikti  's  wut  you  expect;  you  '11  "ktc  to  wait;  170 

Folks  never  understttid  the  folks  they  hate : 

She  'U  fin*  some  other  grievance  jest  es  good, 

'lore  the  month 's  oat,  to  git  misnnderrtood. 

Si^;land  co<^  off  I    She  *11  do  it,  ef  she 

She  *s  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  o'  bees. 
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J  ain*t  so  prejudiced  ez  wut  you  spoae : 

I  hev  thought  England  was  the  best  thet  goes ; 

Remember  (no,  you  can't),  when  /  was  reared, 

Ood  save  the  King  was  all  the  tune  you  heerd : 

But  it 's  enough  to  turn  WfKshuset  roun' 

This  stumpin*  fellers  when  yon  think  they  *re  down. 

THE  MONIMENT 

But,  neighbour,  ef  they  prove  their  claim  at  law. 

The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  jaw. 

An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle  brickB 

We  '11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a  fix : 

That  'ere 's  most  frequently  the  kin'  o'  talk 

Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the  chalk ; 

Your  *  You  '11  see  nex*  time ! '  an'  *  Look  out  bumby!' 

'Most  oilers  ends  in  ealin'  umble-pie. 

'T  wun't  pay  to  scringe  to  Eneland :  will  it  pay  '^ 

To  fear  that  meaner  bully,  old  '  They  '11  say '  ? 

Suppose  they  du  say :  words  are  dreffle  bores. 

But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seTonty-fonrs, 

Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to  fit 

Where  it  '11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 

She 's  found  her  wedse,  an'  't  ain't  for  us  to  come 

An'  lend  the  beetle  thet 's  to  drive  it  home. 

For  growed-up  folks  like  us  *t  would  be  a  scandk. 

When  we  ^it  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off  the  handle. 

England  am't  oM  bad,  coz  she  thinks  us  blind :  ^ 

Ef  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can  her  mind ; 

An'  we  shall  see  her  change  it  double-quick. 

Soon  ez  we '  ve  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin'  to  Ikk. 

She  an'  Columby's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends : 

For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit  ends : 

'T  would  put  tne  clock  back  all  o'  fifty  years 

Ef  they  should  fall  together  by  the  ears. 

THE  BRIDGE 

I  'gree  to  thet ;  she 's  nigh  us  to  wut  France  is ; 

But  then  she  'U  hev  to  make  the  fust  advances ; 

We '  ve  gut  pride,  tu,  an'  gut  it  by  good  rights,  '^ 

An'  ketch  me  stoopin'  to  pick  up  the  mites 

O'  condescension  she  '11  be  lettin'  fall 

When  she  finds  out  we  ain't  dead  arter  all ! 

I  tell  ye  wut,  it  takes  more  'n  one  good  week 

Afore  my  nose  foi*gits  it 's  bed  a  tweak. 

THE  HONIMENT 

She  '11  come  out  right  bumby,  thet  I  '11  engage. 
Soon  ez  she  gnts  to  seein'  we  're  of  age ; 
This  talkin'  down  o'  hers  ain't  wuth  a  fuss ; 
It 's  nat'ral  ez  nut  likin'  't  is  to  as ; 
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£f  we  're  agoin*  to  prove  we  he  growed-up,  220 

T  wiint  be  by  barkm'  like  a  tarrier  pap, 

Bat  tamin*  to  aa*  makin'  things  ez  good 

£z  wut  we  *re  oUen  brafigin*  t£it  we  ooakl ; 

We  're  bound  to  be  gooalriendB,  an'  ao  we  'd  ooghto, 

In  ^ite  of  all  the  fools  both  sides  the  water. 

TBB  BBIDOB 

I  b'lieve  thet  's  so ;  but  hearken  in  your  ear, — 

I  *m  older  'n  you, — Peace  wun't  keep  house  with  Fear : 

£f  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you  've  gut  to  du 

Is  jes'  to  show  you  're  up  to  fightin*,  tu. 

/  recollect  how  sailors'  rights  was  won,  230 

Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin'  gun : 

Whv,  afore  thet,  John  BiUl  sot  up  thet  he 

Hed  gut  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea ; 

You  'd  thought  he  held  by  Gran'ther  Adam's  will. 

An'  ef  you  knuckle  down,  he  '11  think  so  stilL 

Better  thet  all  our  ships  an'  all  their  crews 

Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamless  oosce. 

Each  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenge  ez  it  went. 

An'  each  dumb  gun  a  brave  man's  moniment. 

Than  seek  sech  peace  ez  only  cowards  crave :  240 

Give  nu  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of  brave  1 

THB  MONIMENT 

I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious  Fourth : 

You  'd  oughto  lamed  'fore  this  wut  talk  wuz  worth. 

It  ain't  our  nose  thet  gits  put  out  o'  jint ; 

It 's  England  thet  gives  up  her  dearest  pint. 

We ' ve  gut,  I  tell  ye  now,  enough  to  du 

In  our  own  fem'ly  fight,  afore  we  're  thru. 

I  hoped,  las'  spring,  jest  arter  Sumter's  shame. 

When  every  flag-staff  flapped  its  tethered  flame. 

An'  ail  the  people,  startlea  from  their  doubt,  250 

Come  must'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a  shou^ — 

I  hoped  to  see  things  settled  'fore  this  fall. 

The  Rebbles  licked,  Jeff  Davis  hanged,  an'  all ; 

Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  aejice  then  I  've  ben  waitin* 

Like  boys  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatin', 

Nothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's  trace 

Swing,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun'  my  base. 

With  daylight's  flood  an'  ebb :   it 's  gittin'  slow. 

An'  I  'most  think  we  'd  better  let  'em  go. 

I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war 's  a-goin'  to  cost —  a6o 

THB  BBIDQE 

An'  I  tell  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost ; 
Taxes  iiilks  diy,  but,  neishbour,  you  'U  allow 
Thet  bavin*  things  onsettled  kills  the  cow : 
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We  've  gut  to  Bx  this  thing  for  j^ood  an*  all ; 

It  *8  no  use  buildin*  wut  's  a-gdn'  to  falL 

I  'm  older  *n  you,  an*  I  *ye  seen  things  an*  men* 

An*  my  expemnce* — tell  ye  wut  it  *b  ben : 

FoUu  thet  worked  thorough  was  the  ones  thet  thriT* 

But  bad  woriL  f oilers  ye  ez  long  *s  ye  live ; 

You  can't  g}t  red  on 't ;  jest  ez  sure  ez  sin. 

It  *s  oUers  askin*  to  be  done  agin : 

£f  we  should  part,  it  would  n*t  be  a  week 

'Fore  your  soft-soddered  peace  would  spring  aleak. 

We  *Te  turned  our  cuffs  up,  but,  to  put  her  thro. 

We  must  git  mad  an*  off  with  jackets,  tu ; 

'T  wun*t  du  to  think  thet  killin'  ain*t  periite,— 

You  *Te  gut  to  be  in  aimest,  ef  you  fight ; 

Why,  two-thirds  o*  the  Rebbles  'ould  cut  dirt, 

£f  they  once  thought  thet  Guy*nient  meant  to  hart ; 

An*  I  du  wish  our  Gin'rals  bed  in  mind  ^ 

The  folks  in  front  more  than  the  folks  behind ; 

You  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it  *s  God, 

An*  not  constitoounts,  thet  holds  the  rod ; 

We  wa^^t  some  more  o*  Gideon's  sword,  I  jedge, 

For  proclamations  ha*n*t  no  eret  of  edge ; 

There 's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  but  the  knife, 

Onless  you  set  by 't  more  than  by  your  life. 

/  *Te  seen  hard  times ;  I  see  a  war  b^gun 

Thet  folks  thet  love  their  bellies  never  *d  won ; 

Pharo*s  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seven  lon^  year ;  ^^ 

But  when 't  was  done,  we  did  n*t  count  it  dear. 

Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  civil  right, 

£f  thev  ain't  wuth  it,  wut  is  wuth  a  fight  ? 

I  'm  older  *n  you :  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  miD, 

All  kin*  8  o'  labour  an*  ail  kin*s  o*  skill. 

Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat*  s  claw, 

Ef 't  wam't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stabUshed  law ; 

Onsettle  thd,  an*  all  the  world  goes  whiz, 

A  screw  'sgut  loose  in  everythm*  there  is : 

Good  buttresses  once  settleo,  don*t  you  fret  3^ 

An*  stir  'em ;  take  a  bridge's  word  for  thet ! 

Young  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ain't  good  thet 's  new 

I  guess  the  gran'thers  they  knowed  sunthin',  tu. 

THB  MOmMBNT 

Amen  to  thet !  build  sure  in  the  b^ginnin' : 
An'  then  don't  never  tech  the  underpinnin*^ : 
Th'  older  a  guv'ment  is,  the  better 't  suits ; 
New  ones  hunt  folks's  corns  out  like  new  boots : 
Change  jes*  for  change,  is  like  them  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live  on  smeOa. 
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TRB  BBIDOB 

Wftl,  don't  give  up  afore  the  ship  goes  down :  310 

It  *8  ft  stiff  gale,  but  Providence  wtm*t  drown ; 

An*  God  wun*t  leave  us  yit  to  sink  or  swim, 

Ef  we  doQ*t  fail  to  du  wut  *s  rigjit  by  Him. 

This  land  o'  oum,  I  tell  ye,  's  gut  to  be 

A  better  country  than  man  ever  see. 

I  fed  my  sperit  swellin'  with  a  cry 

Thet  seems  to  say, '  Break  forth  an*  prophesy ! ' 

0  strange  New  World,  thet  yit  wast  never  young. 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin*  need  was  wrung. 

Brown  foundlin*  o*  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed  320 

Was  prowled  roun*  by  the  Injun's  cracklin'  tread. 

An*  who  grew*  St  strong  thru  shifts  an*  wants  an*  pains, 

Nnssed  by  stern  men  with  empires  in  their  brains. 

Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane. 

Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret  events 

To  iMtch  new  States  ez  Old- World  men  pitch  tents. 

Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah  s  plan 

Thet  man*s  devices  can't  unmake  a  man. 

An*  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in  339 

Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin, — 

The  grave 's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 

In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  away! 

Jest  here  some  dogs  begun  to  bark, 
80  thet  I  lost  old  Concord's  last  remark : 

1  listened  long,  but  all  I  seemed  to  hear 

Was  dead  leaves  gossipin'  on  some  birch-trees  near ; 

But  ez  they  bed  ir  t  no  gret  things  to  say. 

An'  sed  *em  often,  I  come  right  away. 

An*,  walkin'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the  time,  340 

I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  me  in  rhyme ; 

I  nain't  bed  time  to  fairly  try  'em  on. 

But  here  they  be — it 's 

JONATHAN  TO  JOHN 

You  wonder  why  we're  hot,  John  ? 

Your  mark  wuz  on  the  guns. 
The  neutral  guns,  thet  shot,  John, 
Our  brothers  an*  our  sons : 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guess 
There 's  human  blood*'  sez  he, 
'By  fits  an'  sterts,  in  Yankee  hearts, 
Thooffh  *t  may  surprise  J.  B. 
More  n  it  wowd  you  an*  me.' 


*(  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
^  When  boUi  my  hands  was  full, 
*o  tj^oBp  me  to  a  fight,  John, — 
Yoor  ooosin,  to,  John  Bull ! 

Ole  Uncle  8.  sec  he,  *  I  guess 

We  know  it  now,*  ses  b^ 
TVe  Iioii*s  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Acoofdin*  to  J.  B.y 

Thet  *s  fit  for  you  an'  me ! ' 
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£f  /  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  yow  iront-panor  stairs, 
Would  it  jest  meet  vour  views,  John, 
To  wait  an*  sue  their  heirs  ? 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guess, 
I  onV  guess,'  sez  he, 

*  Thet  ef  Vattel  on  hia  toes  fell, 

'T  would  kind  o'  rile  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an*  me !  * 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 
Heads  I  win, — ditto  tatU  f 

*  J.  B.*  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 

Onless  my  memory  fails, 
Ole  Unole  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guess 
(I  *m  good  at  thet),'  sez  he, 
'  Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain*t  jest  the 
juice 
For  ganders  with  J.  B., 
No  more  *n  with  you  or  me ! ' 

• 

When  your  rights  was  our  wrongs, 
John, 
You  did  n*t  stop  for  fuss, — 
Britanny's  toident  prongs,  John, 
Was  good  *nough  law  for  us. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '  I  guess, . 
Though  phvsio  *s  good,*  sez  he, 
'  It  does  n^t  foller  thet  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  * ./.  B.,' 
Put  up  by  you  an*  me !  * 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John : 

You  mus*  n*  take  it  hard, 
Ef  we  can't  think  with  you,  John. 
It  *s  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guess, 
Ef  thet  *s  his  claim,*  sez  he, 

*  The  fencin*-stufif  *11  cost  enough 

To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an*  me  !  * 

Why  talk  so  dreffle  big,  John, 

Of  honor  when  it  meant 
You  did  n't  care  a  fig,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  cent  ? 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '  I  guess 
He  *s  like  the  rest,*  sez  he : 

*  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 

Thet 's  nearest  to  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  t'  you  an*  me ! ' 


We  give  the  critters  bac^  John, 

Cm  Abram  thought 't  was  right 
It  wam't  your  bulfyin'  da^  Johz^ 
Provokm*  us  to  fight. 
Ole  Unole  S.  sez  he,  '  I  gneas 
We  've  a  haid  row,'  ses  be, 

*  To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet  aomekov 

May  happen  to  J.  B., 
'Ea,  wal  ez  you  an'  me ! ' 

We  ain't  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people. 
An'  close  to  every  door,  John, 
A  school-house  an'  a  sterile. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guesa, 
It  is  a  fact,'  sez  he, 
'  The  surest  plan  to  miice  a  Mao 
Is,  think  him  so,  J.  K, 
Ez  much  ez  yon  or  me ! ' 

Om*  folks  believe  in  Law,  John ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now. 
They  've  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  Johxir 
'The  anvil  an'  the  plough. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,    I  goeae. 
Ef 't  wamt  for  law,'  sez  he, 

*  There  *d  be  one  shindy  from  here  to 

Indy ; 
An*  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 
(When't  ain't  'twixt  you  an' 

me!)' 

We  know  we '  ve  got  a  cause,  John, 

Thet  *s  honest,  just,  an'  true ; 
We  thousht  *t  would  win  appUose, 
John, 
Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  M  guess 
His  love  of  right,*  sez  he, 

*  Hangs  by  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cottoo : 

There 's  natur'  in  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me ! ' 

The  South  says,  '  Poor  foUcM  down  i* 
John, 

An'  *  AU  men  up  I '  say  wc, — 
W  hite,  yaller,  black,  an'  brown,  John: 

Now  which  is  your  idee  7 
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Ole  Uncle  a  aez  he,  *  I  gaess, 
John  preaches  wal^*  sex  he ; 
it,  eennon  tbni,  an'  come  to  du, 
Whx*  there  'a  the  old  J.  B. 
A  cTOwdin*  yon  an*  me ! ' 

Jl  it  be  love,  or  hate,  John  ? 

t  'a  yoo  thet  *8  to  decide ; 

i*t  jffyur  bonda  held  by  Fate,  John, 

ike  all  the  world'a  beside  ? 
Ole  Uncle  S.  aez  he,  *  I  guess 
Wtfle  men  forgiTe,*  sez  he, 

at  not  fotget ;  an*  some  time  yet 
Thet  troth  may  strike  J.  B., 
ez  yon  an*  me !  *^ 


d  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 
TIear  thm,  from  sea  to  sea, 
lieve  an*  imderstand,  John, 
rhe  wuik  o*  bein*  free. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he, '  I  goess, 

God's  price  is  high,*  sez  he ; 
lot  nothin*  dse  thiui  wnt  He  sells 

Wean  k)Dg,>an*  thet  J.  B. 

May  lam,  like  yon  an*  me  I  * 


No.  m 

aRDOFREDUM  SAWIN,  ESQ.. 
TO  MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW 

iik  ike  foBowing  Letter  Jrom  ihe  Rev- 

atXSTD     HOMXB    WiLBUB.     A.     M. 


ro 


XDITOBS  or  THX  ATLAKTTC 
MOimiLT 


Jaalam,  7th  Feb.,  1862. 

RcsrccTKD  FUEima, — If  I  know 
fself ^—and  sorely  a  man  can  hardly 
•opposed  to  Mire  overpassed  the 
nit  of  foorwore  7^*rs  withoot 
tatning  to  sooie  pronetency  in  that 
rjet  Qsefol  branch  of  learning  (e  ecdo 
*crndU^  says  the  pagan  poet)^— I 
ive  no  great  smack  of  that  weakness 
bich  wookl' press  npon  the  oohlick 
teotion  any  matter  pertaining  to 
T  private  affaira.  Bat  since  the 
(lowing  lettfT  of  Mr.  Sawin  eontains 
It  only  a  direct  allosion  to  myself,  hot 


that  in  connection  with  a  topck  of 
interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  the 

riblick  ministrations  of  the  sanctnarv, 
may  be  pardoned  for  teaching  briefly 
thereupon.  Mr.  Sawin  was  never 
a  stated  attendant  upon  my  preaclung, 
— never,  as  I  believe,  even  an  occasional 
one,  since  the  erection  of  the  new  house 
(where  we  now  worship)  in  1945.  He 
did,  indeed,  for  a  time,  supply  a  not 
unacceptable  bass  in  the  choir;  but, 
whether  on  some  umbrage  {cmnibua 
hoc  vUium  est  eafdonbut)  taken  against 
the  bass-riol,  then,  and  till  his  decease 
in  1850  (of.  77,)  under  the  charge  of 
Bfr.  Asaph  Perley,  or,  as  was  reported 
by  others,  on  account  of  an  imminent 
subscription  for  a  new  bell,  he  thence> 
forth  absented  himself  from  all  out- 
ward and  visible  communion.  Tet  he 
seems  to  have  preserved  (aUA  menie 
repothim),  as  it  were,  in  the  pickle  of 
a  mind  soured  by  prejudice,  a  lasting 
seunneft  as  he  would  call  it,  against 
our  staid  and  decent  form  of  worahip ; 
for  I  would  rather  in  that  wise  interpret 
his  fling,  ihAn  suppose  that  any  chance 
tares  sown  by  my  pulpit  discourses 
should  survive  so  long,  while  good 
seed  too  often  faik  to  root  itselL  I 
humbly  trust  that  I  have  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter ;  though  I  know 
that,  if  we  sound  anv  man  deep 
enough,  our  lead  shall  bring  up  the 
mud  of  human  nature  at  last.  The 
Bretons  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  which 
they  call  ar  c^houskezik,  whose  office 
it  is  to  make  the  congregation  drowsy ; 
and  though  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
think  tmit  he  was  specially  busy 
among  my  flock,  yet  have  I  seen  enough 
to  make  me  sometimes  regret  the  hingikl 
seats  of  the  ancient  meeting-house, 
whose  lively  clatter,  not  unwillingly 
intensifled  by  boys  beyond  ejreshot 
of  the  tithing-man,  served  at  intervals 
as  a  wholesome  r^vetZ.  It  is  true,  I  have 
numbered  among  my  paridbioners 
some  who  are  proof  against  the  prophy- 
laotick  fennel,  nay,  whose  gift  of 
somnolence  rivalled  that  of  the  Cretan 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Epimenldea,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  complained  not  so 
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mach  of  the  mibstaiioe  as  of  the  length 
of  my  (by  them  unheard)  diBoourseB. 
Some  ingenious  persons  of  a  jphiloso- 
phick  turn  have  assured  us  that  our 
pulpits  were  set  too  high,  and  that  the 
sofmrifiok  tendency  increased  with  the 
ratio  of  the  angle  in  which  the  hearer's 
eye  was  constrained  to  seek  the 
preacher.  This  were  a  curious  topick 
tor  investigation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  Uiat  some  sermons  are  pitched 
too  high,  and  I  remember  many 
struffgles  with  the  drowsy  fiend  in  my 
yout£  Happy  Saint  Anthony  ol 
Padua,  whose  finny  acolytes,  however 
they  might  profit,  could  never  murmur ! 
Quare  fremuerurU  gerUee  f  Who  is  he 
that  can  twice  a  week  be  inroired,  or 
has  eloquence  (ul  Ua  dioam)  always  on 
tap  ?  A  good  man,  and,  next  to  David, 
a  sacred  poet  (himself,  haply,  not 
inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particular), 
has  said, — 

'  The  wont  speak  something  good  :   if  all 

want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacbeth  patience.' 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in 
Mr.  Sawin*s  letter  which  I  would  also 
briefly  animadvert  upon.  And  first, 
concerning  the  claim  he  sets  up  to 
a  certain  superiority  of  blood  and 
lineage  in  the  people  of  our  Southern 
States,  now  unhanpilj^  in  rebellion 
against  lawful  authoritv  and  their 
own  better  interests.  There  is  a  sort 
of  opinions,  anachronisms  at  once  and 
anaoborisms,  foreign  both  to  the  age 
and  the  country,  that  maintain  a 
feeble  and  buzzing  existence,  scarce  to 
be  called  life,  like  winter  fl^  which 
in  mild  weather  crawl  out  from  o&scure 
nooks  and  crannies  to  expatiate  in  the 
sun.  and  sometiAies  acquire  vigor  enough 
to  disturb  with  their  emoroed  familiarity 
the  studious  hours  of  the  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinacious 
of  these  is  the  theory  that  the  Southern 
States  were  settled  bv  a  class  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Old  World  socially 
superior  to  those  who  founded  the 
institutions  of  New  England.  The 
Virginians  especially  lay  claim  to  this 


generositv  of  lineage,  which  were 
no  possible  aocount,  wero  H  do4 
the  fact  that  such  superaUtioas 
sometimes  not  without  their  edect 
the  course  of  human  affairs.  The  d 
adventurers  to  Maasachusetta  at  \i 
paid  their  passages ;  no  f  eloiia  were  c 
shipped  thither ;  and  though  it  be  t 
that  many  deboshed  younger  broti: 
of  what  are  called  good  families 
have  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  i 
equally  certain  that  a  great  part 
the  early  deportations  thither  w€ 
sweeping  of  the  London  streets 
the  leavings  of  the  London  stewa 
was  this  my  Lord  Baoon  had  in 
when  he  Wrote :  *  It  is  a  shamefai 
unblessed  thin^  to  take  thn  sconi 
peqple  and  wicked  condemned  d 
to  be  the  people  with  whom  yoa  vhi 
That  certain  names  are  found  there 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  for,  even  b 
an  aUaa  been  beyond  the  inventiao 
the  knaves  of  that  genetaiion,  it 
known  that  servants  were  often  cau 
by  their  masters*  names,  as  slaves  ^ 
now.  On  what  the  heralds  call  t 
spindle  side,  some,  at  least,  of  the  okb 
Virginian  families  are  descended  frr 
matrons  who  were  exported  and  x 
for  so  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco  t 
head.  So  notorious  was  this,  that 
became  one  of  the  jokes  of  contQ 
porary  plajr^vrights,  not  only  that  in 
bankrupt  m  purse  and  character  vt 
'food  for  the  PlantatMns'  (and  tli 
before  the  settlement  of  New  Ei^W 
but  also  that  any  drab  would  euft 
to  wive  such  pitiful  adveoturrr 
*  Never  choose  a  wife  as  if  yea  ^« 
going  to  Virginia,'  says  MiddletoQJ 
one  of  his  comedies.  The  mule  v  ti 
to  forget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  H 
pedigree.  How  early  the  connteffd 
nobility  of  the  Old  I>omink>n  bccad 
a  topick  of  ridicule  in  the  JAcW 
Country  may  be  learned  from  s  pH 
of  Mrs.  Behn*s,  founded  on  the  BM 
lion  of  Bacon  :  for  even  these  ketuKl 
of  literature  may  yield  a  fact  or  twoj 
pay  the  raking.  Mrs.  Flirt,  the  keepH 
of  a  Virginia  ordinary,  catts  henelf  W 
daughter  of  a  baronet  *  undoae  in  ^ 
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father    havins 

tmli  been  a  tailor, — and  three  of 
CnenfftI,   afeamiiig  to  themaelyeB 

eqiial  ■pieodor  of  origin,  are  shown 
one  *  a  brcwen  ezciseman 
a  poor  aerrant,'  another 
anker  tsajisported  for  thef t^  and  the 
wd  *m  caoninion  pickpooket  often 
geed  at  the  cart's  tail.*    The  ancestry 

booth  OaroKna  will  as  little  pass 
uter  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
nogh  I  hold  them  to  hare  been  more 
potable,  fnaimwich  as  many  of  them 
!n  horinst  tnMlesinen  and  artisans, 

•ooie  aMaaore  exiles  for  conscience' 
kr,  who  voold  have  smiled  at  the 
jdk-flyiog  nonsense  of  their  descen- 
Ata.  Some  of  the  moie  respectable 
i:re  Jews.  The  absurdity  of  supposing 
pcpolalMMi  of  e^t  millions  all  sprung 
L.m  gentfe  loins  in  the  course  of  a 
ntmry  and  a  half  is  too  manifest  for 
mfutatKMi.  But  of  what  use  to 
•eoss  the  matter?  An  expert 
iocalogist  win  provide  any  solvent 
lan  with  ajMniis  cf  jmNMos  to  order. 
y  Lord  Burleigh  said  <and#  the 
mseror  Rederkk  11  before  him),  that 
Dooility  was  aodent  riches,'  whence 
iffo  the  Spanish  were  wont  to  call 
^cir  nobka  rieoa  hombrea,  and  the 
nstocracy  of  America  are  the  desoen- 
snts  of  those  who  first  became 
wealthy,  by  whatever  means.  Petro- 
ram  will  in  this  wise  be  the  source  of 
inch  food  Uood  among  our  posterity, 
he  snstooraoT  of  the  £iuth,  such  as  it 
t,  hss  the  shallowest  of  all  foundations, 
3r  it  is  only  skin-deep,— the  most 
dioos  of  an,  for,  while  affecting  to 
bspise  taade,  it  traces  its  origin  to  a 
Dcoaafal  traffick  in  men,  women,  and 
hildien,  and  stffl  draws  its  chief 
crenocs  thence.  And  though,  as 
>octor  Chamberlajrne  consoling  says 
a  his  FnsaU  Siaie  rf  England^  '^to  be- 
lome  a  llerchaat  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
vithoQt  serving  any  Apprentisage, 
sath  been  allowed  no  disparagement 
to  s  Gentleman  bom,  especially  to 
»  yoonfer  Brother,'  yet  I  conceive 
that  he  would  hardly  have  made  a 
tike  exception  in  favour  of  the  parti- 


cular trade  in  question.  Oddly  enough 
this  trade  reverses  the  ordinary 
standards  of  social  respectal^ilitv  no 
less  than  of  morals,  for  the  retail  and 
domestick  is  as  creditable  as  the 
wholesale  and  foreign  is  degrading  to 
him  who  foUows  it.  Are  our  morals, 
then,  no  better  than  mofrea  after  all? 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  aristocracy  as 
exists  at  the  South  (for  I  hold  with 
Marius,  fortisaimtan  quemque  generonsai- 
mum)  wiU  be  found  an  element  of 
anything  like  persistent  strength  in 
war, — thinking  the  saying  of  L(»d 
Bacon  (whom  one  quaintly  caUed 
indueUonis  dominM$  H  Vendamii)  as 
true  as  it  is  pithv,  that  *the  more 
gentlemen,  ever  the  more  books  of 
subsidies.'  It  is  odd  enough  as  an 
historical  precedent,  that,  while  the 
fathers  of  New  England  were  laying 
deep  in  religion,  education,  and  freedom 
the  basis  of  a  polity  which  has  sub- 
stantially outlasted  anv  then  existing, 
the  first  work  of  the  founders  of 
Viiginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfield's 
4fefNoria2,  was  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
—odder  yet,  as  showing  the  changes 
which  are  wrought  by  circumstance, 
that  the  first  insurrection  in  South 
Carolina  was  against  the  aristocratiosl 
scheme  of  the  ^oprietary  Government. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  cuticular  aristo- 
cracy of  the  South  has  added  any- 
thing to  the  refinements  of  civilization 
except  the  carrying  of  bowie-knives 
and  the  chewing  of  tobacco, — a  high- 
toned  Southern  gentleman  being  com- 
monly not  only  quadnmianoua  but 
quidntminemL 

I  confess  that  the  present  letter  of 
Mr.  Sawin  increases  my  doubts  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  convictions  which 
he  nrofesses,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  triumph  of  the  legitimate 
Government,  sure  sooner  or  kter  to 
take  place,  will  find  him  and  a  large 
majonty  of  his  newly  adopted  feUow- 
citfasens  (who  hold  with  Dedalus,  the 
primal  sitter-on-the-fence,  that  mtdium 
tenert  tidiMimiiin).  original  Union  men. 
The  criticisms  towards  the  dose  of 
his  letter  on  certain  of  our  failings 
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are  worthy  to  be  aenoiulT  peipended ; 
for  he  JB  not,  m  I  think,  without  a 
spioe  df  vulgar  shrewdness.  Faa  eM 
H  ab  hoate  doSari  :  there  is  no  reckoning 
without  your  host.  As  to  the  good- 
nature in  us  which  he  seems  to  ginl  at, 
while  I  would  not  consecrate  a  chapel, 
as  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  in 
France,  to  Ndtft  Dame  de  la  Haint 
(Our  Lady  of  Hate),  yet  I  cannot  forget 
that  the  corruption  of  good-nature 
is  the  generation  of  laxity  of  principle. 
€k>od-nature  is  our  national  character- 
istick;  and  though  it  be,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  than  a  culpable  weakness 
or  cowardice,  when  it  leads  us  to  put 
up  tamely  with  manifold  impositions 
and  breaches  of  implied  contracts, 
(as  too  frequently  m  our  publick 
conveyances,)  it  becomes  a  positive 
crime,  when  it  leads  us  to  look  unresent- 
fuUy  on  peculation,  and  to  regard 
treason  to  the  best  Grovernment  that 


ever  existed  as 

gentleman  may  ahake  fiaoda  viti 
soiling  his  fingers. '  I  do  not  tihink 
gallows-tree  t£e  most  profitable  mea 
of  our  8ylioa  ;  but,  since  it  ooatif4!i 
be  planted,  I  would  fain  see  a  Nortii 
limb  ingrafted  on  it,  thai  it  e 
bear  some  other  frait  than  kjaJ  7 
nesseeana. 

A  relick  has  recently  been  dmotm 
on  the  east  bank  of  Bnsiiy 
North  Jaalam,   which   I 


be  an  inscription  in  Rrniink  ohnract 
relating  to  the  early  ezpeditaoD  of  i 
Northmen  to  this  oontmenL  I  »l 
make  fuller  investi^tioos,  and 
municato  the  result  m  dve 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient 


w 


HOMSB  WlLSVB,  A.  SL 


P.S. — ^I  inclose  a  yearns  anl 
from  Deacon  Tinkham. 


I  HED  it  on  'my  min*  las*  time,  when  I  to  write  ye  started. 

To  tech  the  leadin'  featurs  o'  my  gittin*  me  convarted ; 

But,  ez  my  letters  hez  to  go  cleam  roan*  bv  way  o'  Oiby, 

*T  wun*t  seem  no  staler  now  than  then,  b^  tV  time  it  gite  where  yon  he. 

Yon  know  up  North,  though  sees  an*  things  Mr  plenty  ez  yop  pleasew 

Ther*  wam*t  nut  one  on  *em  thet  come  jes'  square  with  my  idees : 

They  all  on  *em  wuz  too  much  mixed  with  Ck>venante  o*  Works, 

An*  would  hev  answered  jest  ez  wal  for  Afrikins  an*  Turks, 

f  er  where  *8  a  Christian*  s  privilege  an*  his  rewards  ensuin*, 

Ef  *t  ain*t  perfesain*  right  an  eend  *thoat  nary  need  o*  doin*  ?  c 

I  dessay  they  suit  workin* -folks  thet  ain*t  nowa3r8  pertic*lar. 

But  nut  voor  Sonthun  gen*leinan  thet  keeps  his  Mrpendic*lar ; 

I  don*t  blame  nary  man  thet  caste  his  lot  luong  o  his  folks. 

But  ef  yon  cal*late  to  save  hm,  *t  must  be  with  folks  thet  is  folks ; 

Cov*nanto  o*  works  go  *ginst  my  grain,  but  down  here  I  *ve  found  out 

The  tme  fas* -fern*  ly  A  1  plan,— -here  *8  how  it  come  abont. 

When  I  fas*  sot  up  with  Miss  S.,  sez  she  to  me,  sez  she, 

'  Without  yoa  git  religion.  Sir,  the  thing  can*t  never  be ; 

Nut  bat  wat  I  respecK,*  sez  she,  '  your  inteHectle  part. 

Bat  yoa  wan*t  noways  da  for  me  athout  a  change  o*  heart :  ^ 

Nothun  religion  works  wal  North,  but  it  *s  ez  soK  ez  spruce* 

Compared  to  oom,  for  keepin*  soand,*  sez  she,  *  upon  the  gooae ; 

A  <ia'7*8  experance  *d  prove  to  ye,  ez  easy  'z  pull  a  trigger. 

It  takes  the  Soathun  pint  o*  view  to  raise  ton  bales  a  nigger ; 

Yoa'n  fin*  thet  human  natnr*.  South,  ain*t  wholesome  more*n  sldn-deifl 

An*  once  *t  a  darkie  *s  took  with  it,  he  wan*t  be  wuth  his  keepi.* 
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cm  iJbcB  I  ^t  it,  Ma*«in  T '  sez  I.     '  Attend  the  nex*  cainp-meetiii\* 
:  she,  '  an'  it  'II  come  to  ye  ez  cheap  ez  onbleached  aheetin*.* 

U.  so  I  went  along  an*  hewn  most  an  impresriye  sarmon 
flat  bespffinklin*  Afriky  with  fourth-prool  dew  o*  Harmon : 
did  n*t  pot  no  weaknin*  in,  but  ^  it  ta  ob  hot» 
H  he  an*  Satan  *d  ben  two  bolls  m  one  five-acre  lot : 


ion't  portend  to  foUer  him,  but  give  ye  jea'  the  heads ; 
r  palpit  dlerkenoe,  yon  know,  'most  oilers  kin*  o*  spreads, 
im's  seed  wnz  gin  to  ns  in  cliaiive,  an*  should  n*t  we  be  li*ble 
KingdcMn  Come,  ef  we  kep*  back  their  priv'l^ge  in  the  Bible  T 
«  cnsBes  an'  the  promeraes  make  one  gret  chain,  an*  ef 
ja  snaka  one  link  out  here,  one  there,  now  onoch  on  *t  ud  be  lef  T 
I  things  win  gin  to  man  for  *8  use,  his  sarvice,  an*  delight ; 
i'  doQ*t  the  Greek  an*  Hebrew  words  thet  mean  a  Man  mean  White  T 
D*  t  it  belittiin*  the  Good  Book  in  all  its  proades'  featura  41 

» think  't  wnz  wrote  for  black  an*  brown  an*  'lasBes-coloured  creaturs, 
let  cookl  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would,  nor  ain*t  by  lor  allowed  to, 
It  oogh'  to  take  wut  we  think  soits  their  naturs,  an*  be  proad  to  T 
am't  it  more  prof  table  to  bring  yoor  raw  materil  thru 
bere  yon  can  work  it  inta  grace  an*  inta  cotton,  tu, 
^an  aendin'  misBionariea  out  where  fevers  might  defeat  *em, 
Q*  ef  the  batcher  did  n*  caU,  their  p*rishioners  might  eat  *em  T 
Q*  then,  agin,  wut  atrthly  use  T    Nor 't  wam*t  our  fault,  in  so  fur 
K  Yaakee  skippers  woukI  keep  on  a-totin*  on  *em  over.  50 

'  improved  the  whites  by  aavin*  'em  from  ary  need  o*  wuikin*, 
Q*  kep*  the  blacks  from  bein*  lost  thru  idleness  an*  shirkin' ; 
'*e  took  to  'em  ex  nat'ral  ex  a  barn-owl  doos  to  mice, 
n'  bed  oar  hull  time  on  our  hands  to  keep  us  out  o*  vice ; 
.  made  oa  feel  ex  popular  ez  a  hen  doos  with  one  chicken, 
n'  fill  cor  place  in  Natur*s  scale  by  givin*  *em  a  lickin* : 
or  why  sboald  Gvsar  git  his  dues  more  'n  Juno,  Pomp,  an'  Cuffy  T 
'  >  jofltifyin*  Ham  to  spare  a  nigm  when  he  *s  stuffy, 
'liere 'd  their  soles  go  to,  like  toknow,  ef  we  should  let  *em  ketch 
reeknowledgism  an*  Fourierism  an*  Speritoolism  an*  sech  T  60 

rben  Satan  seta  himself  to  work  to  raise  his  very  bes*  mass» 
e  icattera  roan'  onscriptor*!  views  relatin'  to  Ones*mas. 
OQ  *d  oogh'  to  seen,  though,  how  his  facs  an*  aigjnoiunce  an'  figgers 
^ved  tears  o'  real  conviction  from  a  lot  o*  pen*  tent  niggers  I 
t  vara't  like  Wilbur's  meetin*,  where  you  're  shet  up  in  a  pew, 
oar  dickeys  sorrin'  off  yoar  ears,  an'  bilin'  to  be  thru ; 
ber*  woz  a  tent  cloat  by  thet  bed  a  kag  o'  aunthin*  in  it, 
t'bere  yoa  could  go^  ef  yoa  woz  dry,  an'  damp  ye  in  a  minute ; 
n*  ef  yoo  did  dror  off  a  apell,  ther  wuz  n't  no  occasion 
0  kiae  the  thread,  becaose,  ye  see,  he  bellered  like  all  Bashan.  70 

t*B  dry  work  foUerin'  aigymunce  an*  so,  'twix*  this  an*  thet» 
felt  conviction  weiffhin*  down  somehow  inside  my  hat ; 
t  growed  an'  grcmta  like  Jonah's  gourd,  a  kin*  o*  whirlin'  ketched  ma, 
4ktO  I  fin'Uy  clean  gin  out  an'  owned  up  thet  he  d*  fetched  me ; 
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An'  when  nine  tenths  o*  tb*  perriafa  took  to  tumblin*  loun*  an"  hotteno'. 

I  did  n'  fin*  no  gret  in  th'  way  o*  tnrnin'  tu  an*  foUeria*. 

Soon  ez  Miss  S.  see  thet,  sez  she,  '  The$  *s  wuti  call  wnth  seein* ! 

Thet  's  aotin*  like  a  reasonable  an'  intelleetle  bean'  1  * 

An'  so  we  fin'Uy  made  it  npv  eonchided  to  hitoh  hoiei, 

An'  here  I  be  'n  my  elleriMint  among  creation's  bossss ; 

After  I  'd  drawed  seoh  heaps  o'  blanks,  Fortin  at  last  hes  sent  a  pnae; 

An'  chose  me  for  a  shinin'  fight  o'  missionary  entaprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  which  I  've  changed  my  plan 

O'  thinkin'  so 's  't  I  might  become  a  straight-oot  Soutfaun  man. 

Miss  S.  (her  maiden  name  wnz  Higgs,  o'  the  fus'  fem'ly  here) 

On  her  Ma's  side  's  all  Juggemot,  on  Pa's  all  Cavileer, 

An'  sence  I  've  merried  into  her  an'  stept  into  her  shoes^ 

It  ain't  more'n  nateral  thet  I  shoald  modderfy  my  views : 

I  've  ben  a-readin'  in  Debow  ontil  I  've. fairly  gat 

So  'nlightened  thet  I  'd  fall  ez  lives  ha'  ben  a  Dook  ez  not ; 

An'  when  we  've  laid  ye  all  oat  sti£P»  an'  Jeff  hez  sut  his  crown* 

An'  comes  to  pick  his  nobles  out,  umn't  this  child  be  in  town ! 

We  '11  hev  an  Age  o'  Chivverlry  sarpassin'  Mister  Burke's* 

Where  every  fem'ly  is  fas' -best  an'  nary  white  man  works : 

Our  system 's  seoh,  the  thing  '11  root  ez  easy  ez  a  tater ; 

For  while  your  lords  in  furrin  p^ts  ain't  noways  marked  by  nator^. 

Nor  sot  apart  from  ornery  folks  in  feature  nor  in  figgers, 

Ef  oum  'U  keep  their  faces  washed,  you  '11  know  'em  from  thitir  niiggers. 

Ain't  sech  things  wuth  secedin'  for,  an'  ffittin'  red  o*  you 

Thet  waller  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will  tul  all  is  blue  T  loc 

Fact  is,  we  air  a  dififrent  race,  an'  I,  for  one,  don't  see, 

Sech  bavin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how  w'  ever  did  agree. 

It 's  sunthin'  thet  you  lab'rin'-fdks  op  North  bed  ough'  to  think  on, 

Thet  Higgses  can't  bemean  themselves  to  rulin'  by  a  Lincoln, — 

Thet  men,  (an'  gav'nors,  tu,)  thet  hez  sech  Normal  names  es  Pickens, 

Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'thout  't  is  to  givin'  lickins. 

Can't  masure  votes  with  folks  thet  get  their  livins  from  their  farms. 

An'  prob'ly  think  thet  Law 's  ez  good  ez  hevin'  coats  o'  arm& 

Sence  I  've  ben  here,  I  've  hired  a  chap  to  look  about  for  me 

To  git  me  a  toansplantable  an'  thrifty  fem'ly-tree,  its 

An'  he  tells  me  the  Sawins  is  ez  much  o'  Normal  blood 

£z  Pickens  an'  the  rest  on  'em,  an'  cdder  'n  Noah's  flood. 

Your  Normal  schools  wun't  turn  ye  into  Normals,  for  it 's  clear, 

£f  eddykatin'  done  the  thing,  they  'd  be  some  skorcer  here. 

Pickenses,  Boggses,  Pettusee,  Magoffins,  Letchers,  FcXks, — 

Where  can  you  scare  up  names  like  them  among  your  mudsill  folks  ? 

Ther  's  nothin'  to  compare  with  em',  you  'd  fin',  ef  you  shoald  glance, 

Among  the  tip- top  femerlies  in  Englan',  nor  in  France : 

I  *ve  hearn  from  sponsible  men  whose  word  wuz  faH  ez  good 's  their  net^ 

Men  thet  can  run  their  face  for  drinks,  an'  keep  a  Sunday  coat,  t» 

That  they  wuz  all  on  'em  come  down,  an'  come  down  pooty  fur. 

From  folks  thet,  'thout  their  crowns  wuz  on,  ou'  doors  would  n'  never  stir. 
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or  thei  ther'  wam't  a  Sonthaa  nuui  but  wut  wus  prtmjf /wAy 
the  bea^  blood  in  Rorope,  yis,  an'  Afriky  an'  Ashy : 
jch  bein*  tbe  case,  is  *t  likely  we  should  bend  like  cotton  wickin', 
r  set  down  nnder  anjrthin'  so  low-Hyed  ez  a  lickin'  Y 
ore  *n  tliis, — hain't  we  the  literatoor  an  science,  ta,  by  gorry  ? 
ain*t  we  them  intelleotle  twins,  them  giants,  Simms  an*^MaQry, 
ach  with  InH  twice  the  udile  brains,  like  nothin'  thet  I  know, 
boot  *t  wrnz  a  doable-headed  calf  I  see  once  to  a  show  Y  130 

or  aO  thet,  I  wam't  jest  at  fast  in  favour  o'  secedin' ; 
wax  for  l^yin*  low  a  spell  to  find  out  where  *t  wnz  leadin', 
or  bevin'  Sooth-Carliny  try  her  hand  at  sepritnationin', 
he  takin*  resks  an'  findin'  funds,  an'  we  co-operattcxiin', — 
mean  *  kin*  o'  haogin'  roun'  an'  settin'  on  the  fence, 
"in  Pror'dunce  ^ted  how  to  jump  an'  save  the  most  expense ; 
recoOecied  thet  'ere  mine  o'  lead  to  Shiraz  Centre 
liet  boat  up  Jabes  Pettibone,  an'  didn't  want  to  ventur' 
Pore  I  wnz  sartin  wut  come  out  ud  pay  for  wut  went  in, 
^or  swmppin*  silver  off  for  lead  ain't  ttie  sure  way  to  win  ;  140 

Aq\  £act»  it  doos  look  now  ez  though — but  folks  must  live  an'  lam — 
Ve  should  git  lead,  an'  more  'n  we  want,  out  o'  the  Old  Consara ;) 
)ut  wheo  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest  ez  Buchanan 
i-lettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an*  all  the  arms  an'  cannon, 
idmitlin'  we  wuz  nat'Ov  right  an'  you  wuz  nat'Uy  wrong, 
.OB  yoa  wuz  lab'rin'-foUcs  an*  we  wuz  wut  they  call  hong-Umg, 
^'  ooz  there  wam't  no  fight  in  ye  more  'n  in  a  mashed  potater, 
kVhile  two  o'  us  can't  skuicely  meet  but  wut  we  fight  by  natur', 
Vq'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pav  for  ofjeniir  on 't  a  night, 
^ithoot  it  giv  the  priverlese  o'  bein'  shot  at  sisht,  150 

^'bieh  proves  we  're  Naturs  noblemen,  with  whom  it  don't  surprise 
rhe  British  aristozy  should  feel  boun'  to  sjrmpathize, — 
i^eein'  aD  this,  an*  seein',  tn,  the  thing  wuz  strikin'  roots 
VThile  Uncle  Sam  sot  stUl  in  hopes  thet  some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 
[  thoogfat  th'  <^  Union's  hoops  wuz  off,  an'  let  myself  be  sacked  in 
To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  the  crowd  thet  went  for  reconstructin', — 
tbet  ia  to  hev  the  pardnership  under  th'  ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  dr<mn*  pay,  you  findin'  bone  an'  sinner, — 
Ony  to  pot  it  in  the  bond,  sn'  enter 't  in  the  journals, 
Thet  yoa  're  the  nat'ral  rank  an*  file,  an'  we  tbe  nat'ral  kumels.  160 

Vow  this  I  thooght  a  fees^ble  plan,  thet  'ud  work  smooth  ez  grease, 

SqiUn'  the  Nineteenth  CentuiV  an'  Upper  Ten  idees. 

An'  there  I  meant  to  stick,  an^  so  did  most  o'  th'  leaders,  tu, 

Cos  we  afl  thooght  the  chsoce  wuz  good  o'  puttin'  on  it  thru ; 

Bat  Jeff  he  hit  upon  a  way  o*  helpin*  on  as  fomid 

Bj  bein'  anannermoos, — a  triek  yoo  ain't  quite  up  to,  Norrard. 

A  BaUin  hain't  do  more  'f  a  chance  wHh  tbem  new  apple-eorers 

Than  foOcs's  oppersitioQ  views  aginst  the  Ringtail  Roarers ; 

They  'U  take  'em  oat  on  him  'boot  east, — one  canter  on  a  rail 

Makes  a  man  feel  nnannsrmous  ez  Jonah  In  the  whale ;  170 
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Or  ef  he  *b  a  dow-moakled  cuss  thet  can't  seem  quite  t*  *gree. 

He  site  the  nooae  by  telleivraph  upon  the  nighes*  tree: 

Their  misaion-work  with  Alrikins  hez  put  'em  up,  thet  'a  sartin* 

To  an  the  moe'  acroas-lot  ways  o'  preaohin'  an'  oonvartin* ; 

I  'U  bet  my  hat  th'  ain't  nary  priest,  nor  all  .on  em  tpsether, 

Thet  cairs  conviction  to  the  nun'  like  Reveren'  Taraitteather ; 

Why,  he  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an'  laboured  to  sech  purpose, 

Thet  (ez  an  owl  by  daylight  'mongst  a  flock  o'  teazin'  chirpera 

Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  o'  eatin'  little  birds) 

I  see  my  error  an*  agreed  to  shen  it  arterwurds ;  :  n 

An'  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  by  facs  in  my  possession,) 

Thet  three 's  Unannermous  where  one 's  a  *Riginal  Secession ; 

So  it 's  a  thing  you  fellers  North  may  safely  bet  your  chink  on, 

Thet  we  're  au  water-proofed  agin  th'  usurpin'  reign  o'  Lincoln. 

Jeff 's  9ome,    He 's  gut  another  plan  thet  hez  pertic'lar  merits. 

In  givin'  things  a  cheerfle  look  an'  stiffnin'  loose-hung  sperits ; 

For  while  your  million  papers,  wut  with  lyin'  an'  discussin*. 

Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  eend  a-fumin'  an  a-fussin', 

A-wondrin*  this  an'  guessin'  thet,  an'  dreadin'  every  night 

The  breechin*  o'  the  Univarse  'U  break  afore  it 's  light,  igo 

Our  papers  don't  purtend  to  print  on'v  wut  Guv'ment  choose. 

An'  thet  insures  us  all  to  sit  the  very  best  o*  noose : 

Jeff  hez  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an'  sarves  it  out  ez  wanted. 

So 's  't  every  man  gits  wut  he  likes  an'  nobody  ain't  scanted ; 

Sometimes  it 's  victories  (they  're  'bout  all  ther'  is  that 's  cheap  down  bei^/ 

Sometimes  it 's  France  an'  England  on  the  jump  to  interfere. 

Fact  is,  the  less  the  people  know  o'  wut  ther'  is  a-doin*, 

The  hendier  't  is  for  Guv'ment,  sence  it  benders  trouble  brewin* ; 

An'  nooze  is  like  a  shinplaster, — it 's  good,  ef  you  believe  it. 

Or,  wut 's  all  same,  the  other  man  thet 's  goin'  to  receive  it :  200 

Ef  you  've  a  son  in  th'  army,  wy,  it 's  coimortin'  to  hear 

He  'U  hev  no  gretter  resk  to  run  than  seein'  th'  in'my's  rear» 

Coz,  ef  an  F.  F.  looks  at  'em,  they  oilers  break  an*  run. 

Or  wilt  right  down  ez  debtors  will  thet  stumble  on  a  dun, 

(An'  this,  ef  an'thin',  proves  the  wuth  o'  proper  fem'ly  pride, 

Fer  sech  mean  shucks  ez  creditors  are  all  on  Lincoln's  side) ; 

Ef  I  hev  scrip  thet  wun't  go  off  no  more  'n  a  Belgin  rifle. 

An'  read  thet  it 's  at  par  on  'CThange,  it  makes  me  feel  deli'fle ; 

It 's  cheerin',  tu,  where  every  man  mus'  fortify  his  bed. 

To  hear  thet  Freedom 's  the  one  tiling  our  darkies  mofl^ly  dread,  210 

An'  thet  experunce,  time  'n'  agin,  to  Dixie's  Land  hez  shown 

Ther*  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  fer  a  stiddy  corner-stone ; 

Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is  sellln'  by  the  ounce 

For  its  own  weight  in  Treash'iy-bons,  (ef  bot^ht  in  small  amoonts,) 

When  even  whiiwey  's  ffittin'  sfcurce  an'  sugar  can't  be  found. 

To  know  thet  all  the  eUerments  o'  luxuiy  abound  7 

An'  don't  it  glorify  sal' -pork,  to  come  to  understand 

It 's  wut  thfc  Richmon'  editors  call  fatness  o'  the  land ! 
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ex*  thiw  to  knowin*  yoa  *re  wdl  off  is  nvi  to  know  when  y*  ain*t ; 

D*  ef  Jeff  says  afl  'b  goin'  wal,  who  *11  Tentar*  t'  saj  it  ain't  7  aao 

bis  cairn  the  Constitooshun  roun*  ez  Jeff  does  in  his  hat 

» heodier  a  dreffle  sight,  an'  comes  more  kin'  o'  pat. 

tell  ye  wut,  my  jedgement  is  you  're  pooty  sore  to  fail, 

z  loD^  *z  the  head  keeps  tumin'  back  tor  counsel  to  the  tail : 

h*  advaatiges  of  our  consam  for  bein'  prompt  air  gret, 

rhile,  *loiig  o'  CoogresB,  you  can't  strike,  'f  you  git  an  iron  het ; 

bey  bother  roun*  with  argooin',  an'  var'ous  sorts  jo'  foolin', 

0  make  sore  ef  it 's  l^lly  het,  an'  all  the  while  it 's  coolin', 

o  *a  *t  when  yon  come  to  strike,  it  ain't  no  gret  to  wish  ye  j'y  on, 

^a  harts  the  hammer  *z  much  or  more  ez  wut  it  does  the  iron,  230 

eff  doQ't  allow  no  jawin'-qprees  for  three  months  at  a  stretch, 

iZK>win'  the  ears  loqg  speeches  suits  air  mosUy  made  to  metch ; 

le  jes*  ropes  in  your  tOQguey  chaps  an'  rc^lar  ten-inch  bores 

In  lets  *em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  'U  du  it  with  closed  doors ; 

!o  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than  ef  we'  d  took  an'  sunk  'em, 

^n*  yit  enj'y  th'  ezdusiTe  right  to  one  another's  Buqcombe 

thoQt  doin'  nobody  no  hurt,  an'  'thout  its  ooetin'  nothin,' 

rfaeir  pay  bein'  jes  Confedrit  funds,  they  findin'  keep  an'  clothin' ; 

r&ey  taste  Uie  sweets  o'  public  life,  an'  plan  their  little  jobs, 

\n'  sock  the  Treash'iy,  (no  gret  harm,  for  it 's  ez  diy  ez  cobs,)  240 

.\n*  go  thm  all  the  motions  jest  ez  safe  ez  in  a  prison, 

An^  her  thor  business  to  themselves,  while  Buregard  hez  hisn : 

Ez  long  *s  he  gives  the  Hessians  fits^  committees  can't  make  bother 

boat  whether 't  's  done  the  Icgle  way  or  whether 't  's  done  the  t'other. 

An*  /  tefl  jfoa  you  've  gut  to  Ivn  thet  War  ain't  one  loqg  teeter 

Betwixt  /  worn'  to  an'  'T  wun't  du,  debatin'  like  a  skeetur 

Afofe  he  lights, — ^all  is,  to  give  the  other  side  a  millin'. 

An*  arter  thet 's  done,  th'  ain't  no  resk  but  wut  the  lor  '11  be  willin* ; 

No  metter  wut  the  guv'ment  is,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  hit  it, 

A  lackin'  *b  coostitooshunal,  pervidin'  We  don't  git  it.  350 

Jeff  don't  Stan'  dilly-dallyin',  afore  he  takes  a  fort, 

(With  no  one  in,)  to  git  the  leave  o'  the  nex*  Soopreme  Court, 

Nor  doo*t  want  for^-'leven  wedcs  o'  jawin'  an'  eamoundin'. 

To  prove  a  nigoer  hez  a  right  to  save  him,  ef  he 's  drowndin' ; 

Whereaa  ole  Awam  'd  sink  afore  he  'd  let  a  daride  boost  him, 

Ef  Taoej  should  n't  come  abng  an'  bed  n't  interdooced  him. 

It  ain't  yoor  twenty  millions  t^t  '11  ever  block  Jeff's  game. 

But  ooe  Man  thet  won't  let  'em  jog  jest  ez  he 's  takin*  aim : 

Toor  namben  they  may  strengthen  ye  or  weaken  ^e,  ez 't  heppens 

They  *re  willin'  to  be  belpin'  lumds  or  wuss'n-nothm'  cap'ns.  360 

1  've  chose  mv  side,  an'  't  ain't  no  odds  ef  I  wuz  drawed  with  magneta. 
Or  ef  I  thoQght  it  prudeoter  to  jine  the  nighes'  bagnets ; 

I  fe  made  my  eh'ioe,  an*  ciphered  out,  from  aU  I  see  an'  heard, 
Th*  ole  Constitooshun  never  'd  git  her  decks  for  action  cleared. 
Long 's  yon  elect  for  Conpiessmen  poor  shotes  thet  want  to  go 
Ob  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no  otherways  than  so^ 
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An*  let  your  bes*  men  stay  to  home  cob  they  wuii*t  show  ck  talkers. 

Nor  can*t  be  liired  to  fool  ye  aa'  aof-soap  ye  at  a  cauons, — 

Long  *z  ye  set  by  Rotashun  more  'n  ye  do  by  folks*8  merits, 

Ez  thoQgh  experunce  thriv  by  change  o*  sile,  like  com  an*  kerrita, — 

Long  'z  yon  allow  a  critter*  s  '  claims  *  coz,  spite  o*  shoves  an*  tifjpios. 

He 's  kep'  his  private  pan  jest  where  *t  woala  ketch  mos*  pablic  drippios' 

Long  *z  A.  '11  turn  tu  an*  grin'  B.*8  exe,  ef  B.  '11  hdp  him  gnn*  hiso, 

(An*  thet  's  the  main  idee  by  which  your  leadin*  men  hev  risen,) — 

Long  *z  you  let  ary  eze  be  groun*,  *le6s  't  is  to  cut  the  weasan* 

O*  sneaks  thet  dunno  tiH  they  're  told  wnt  is  an*  wnt  ain't  Treason, — 

Long  *z  ye  ^ive  out  commissions  to  a  lot  o*  peddlin*  drones 

Thet  trade  in  whiskey  with  their  men  an*  skm  *em  to  their  bones, — 

Long  *z  ye  sift  out  *  safe '  canderdates  thet  no  one  ain*t  afeard  on 

Coz  they  *re  so  thnnd'rin*  eminent  for  bein*  never  heard  on,  2^ 

An*  hain't  no  record,  ez  it  *s  called,  for  folks  to  pick  a  hole  in, 

Ez  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hev  a  body  with  a  soul  in, 

An*  it  wuz  ostentashun  to  be  showin*  on  *t  about, 

When  half  his  feller-citizens  contrive  to  du  without, — 

Long  'z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn  biled  kebbage  into  brain. 

An*  ary  man  thet  *s  pop*Uu:  's  fit  to  drive  a  lightnin' -train, — 

Long  *z  you  believe  aemocracv  means  /*m  tz  good  ez  you  6e, 

An*  that  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can*t  be  a  knave  or  booby, — 

Lonff  'z  Congress  seems  purvided,  like  yer  street-cars  an'  yer  'busses. 

With  oilers  room  for  jes  one  more  o'  your  spiled-in-bakin'  cnases,  2^ 

Dough  'thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an*  vit  with  means  about  'em 

(Like  esscQce-peddlers ')  thet  *11  make  folks  long  to  be  without  'em. 

Jest  heavy  'nough  to  turn  a  scale  thet 's  doubtfle  the  wrong  way. 

An*  make  their  nat*ral  arsenal  o'  bein'  nasty  pay, — 

Long  *z  them  things  last,  (an*  /  don't  see  no  gret  signs  of  impibvin\) 

I  sha'  n*t  up  stakes,  not  hardly  yit,  nor  *t  would  n't  pay  for  movin' ; 

For,  'fore  you  lick  us,  it  *  11  be  the  long*st  day  evM'  you  see. 

Youm,  (ez  I  'xpeo*  to  be  nex*  spring,) 

B.,  Mabkiss  0*  Bfo  BoosY. 


No.  IV. 

A  MESSAGE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS 

IN  SECRET  SESSION. 

ConjeeturaUy  reported  hy  H.  Biqlow. 

TO     THE     BDZTOBS     OF    THB     ATLANTIC 
MOlfTHLY. 

Jaalam,  10th  March,  1862, 

Gbntlembn, — ^My  leisure  has  been 
so  entirely  oooupied  with  the  hitherto 
iruitlesa   endeavour   to   decypher   the 


discovery  I  mentioned  in  my  bft 
communication,  that  I  have  not 
found  time  to  discuss,  as  I  had  inteodeii. 
the  great  problem  of  what  we  are  u 
do  with  slaveiy, — a  toinck  on  whkk 
the  publick  mind  in  this  place  is  «: 
present  more  than  ever  agitated.  What 
my  wishes  and  hopes  are  I  need  ar: 
say,  but  for  safe  oonclnsions  I  do  iK»t 
conceive  that  we  are  yet  in  poasesnon 
of  facts  enough  on  which  to  bottois 
them  with  certainty.  Acknoniedgiog 
the  hand  of  Providence,  as  J  do,  in  aL 


Rnnick    inscription    whose    fortunate   events,   I  am   sometimes  inclined  to 
>  A  rustic  euphemism  for  the  American  variety  of  the  ir«pAt<u.— H.  W. 
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uak  that  thsy  are  wiwr  thkn  we, 
ad  ABft  willii^  to  vait  till  we  have 
csoptinent  onoe  more  a  place 
liwumen  can  live  in  eecority 
>ad  homoT,  before  aawiming  any 
^rtiMs*  rr^wMiaJWIity.  This  13  the  view 
Ak«o  by  my  ne^boor  Habakkak 
4oAiiaiue»  Eaq.,  the  president  of  oor 
>*nk,  wliioae  ovanion  in  the  practical 
^Saira  oi  life  Aaa  f^eat  weight  with 
i»r,  aa  I  have  geoorally  foiuid  it  to 
Ue  ioatified  br  the  ereni,  and  whose 
:uaxiael*  had  i  followed  it,  would  have 
'^▼ed  vie  Irom  an  nnlortnnate  invest- 
cktat  of  a  oonsadeiaUe  part  of  tike 
zAicfoI  •oonomiea  of  half  a  century  in 
\he  Nortlft-weit.£u8age  TnaneL  ipEter 
»  somewfaat  animated  diaoonum  with 
gBOtleman,  a  few  days  since,  I 
on  tbe  amii  aUiram  partem 
prinripli^^  something  which  he  happened 
to  sa J  faj  way  of  ulnstiation,  into  tike 
laUe. 


FESTINA  LENTE. 

Cmce  on  a  time  there  was  a  pool 
Fringed  all  aboat  with  flsg^Tet  cool 
And  ipoited  with  cow-lilies  garish, 
<  H  frogs  and  pouts  the  ancient  parish. 
Aldcn  the  crwsfcing  icdwinn  sink  on, 
Tussocks  that  house  Uitiie  Bob  o*  Lincoln 
Medgsd  iouimI  the  nnssesihd  seclusion, 
>^'befe  mMkrats  piled  their  cells  Carthusian; 
Aad  maojr  a  moss  embroidered  log, 
Tbtf  wmiering-plsce  of  sumniar  frag,         jo 
^l**pt  and  decayed  with  patient  skul, 
As  walcring-plaoes  sometimes  will. 


Nov  in  this  Abbey  of  TbelenM, 
\\~hicfa  realised  the  fairest  dreaoi 
ThU  erer  doainr  buU-lrog  bad, 
<*ianed  on  a  baa-sunk  lilj-ptady 
Thrre  rose  a  party  with  a  mission 
To  mend  the  pouiwogi'  condition, 
^'ha  notified  the  sAectmen 
To  caD  a  meeting  there  sod  then.  so 

"Home  kind  of  st^w,' th^  said/ are  needed ; 
Th«T  dont  come  on  so  fast  as  we  did : 
Lk'^s  dock  their  tails;  if  that  don't  make 


Frogs  by  brevet,  the  Okl  One  take  'em  I 
That  h9j^  that  came  the  other  day 
To  dig  some  fltf-root  down  this  way, 
Ha  jack-knife  wf  t,  and  't  is  a  sign 
Tb4t  Heaven  ^>proves  of  our  design : 
T  vers  wicked  not  to  urge  the  step  on, 
^Ifeen  Piovidence  has  sent  the  weapon.' 
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Old  croakers,  deacons  of  the  mire. 
That  led  the  deep  batrachian  dkoir, 
Uk!  Ukf  Coronk!  with  bass  that  might 
Have  left  Lablache's  out  of  sight, 
Shook  nobby  heads,  and  said,  *  No  go ! 
You  'd  better  let  'em  try  to  g^ow : 
Old  Doctor  lime  is  sfew,  but  still 
He  does  know  bow  to  make  apill.' 


But  vain  was  all  their  hoarsest  bass. 
Their  old  eimerience  out  of  place. 
And  spite  oicroakine  and  entreating, 
The  vote  was  carried  in  marsh-meeting. 


40 
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'  Lord  knows,'  protest  the  polliwog^ 

*  We  're  anxious  to  be  grown*up  frags ; 
But  do  not  undertake  the  work 
Of  Nature  tall  she  prove  a  shirk ; 
'T  is  not  by  jumps  that  she  advances, 
But  wins  bar  way  by  circumstances : 
Pray,  wait  awfaife,  until  you  know 
We^'re  so  contrived  as  not  to  grow ; 
Let  Nature  take  her  own  direction, 
And  she  11  absorb  our  imperfecUon : 
Yim  might  n't  like  'em  to  sppear  with. 
But  we  must  have  the  tfaiagi  to  steer  with.' 

*  No,'  piped  the  party  of  reform, 

*  All  ereat  results  are  ta''en  by  storm: 
Fate  bolds  her  best  gifts  till  we  show 
We  Ve  strength  to  make  her  let  them  go ; 
The  Providence  that  works  in  history, 
And  seems  to  some  folks  such  a  mjitery. 
Does  not  creep  slowly  on  tii«o^.,  61 
But  moves  by  jumps,  a  muhty  frog ; 

No  cbore  reject  the  Age's  chrism. 
Your  queues  are  sn  aaaehrooism ; 
No  more  the  Future's  promise  mock. 
But  lay  your  tails  upon  the  bk>ck, 
Thankiul  that  we  the  means  have  voted 
To  have  you  thus  to  frogs  promoted.' 

The  thing  was  done,  the  tails  were  cropped, 
And  home  each  philotadpole  hopped,       70 
In  faith  rewarded  to  exult. 
And  wait  the  beautiful  residt. 
Too  soon  it  came ;  our  pool,  so  long 
The  theme  of  patriot  bui]-frog*s  song. 
Next  day  was  reeking,  fit  to  smother. 
With  beads  and  tails  that  missed  each 

other, — 
Here  snoutless  tails,  there  taiOess  snouts ; 
The  only  gainers  were  the  pouts. 

MORAL. 

From  lower  to  the  hi^ier  next. 
Not  to  the  top,  is  Nature's  toxt ;  80 

And  embryo  Good,  to  reach  full  stature, 
I  Absorbs  the  Evil  in  its  nature. 
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I  think  that  nothing  will  ever  give 
permanent  peace  and  eecority  to  this 
continent  but  the  extirpation  of 
Slavery  therefrom,  and  that  the 
occasion  is  nigh;  bat  I  would  do 
nothing  hastily  or  vindictively,  nor 
presume  to  jog  the  elbow  of  Providence. 
No  desperate  measures  for  me  till 
we  are  sure  that  all  others  are  hopeless, 
— JUeUre  si  nequeo  supebos,  AcKeronta 
mavebo.  To  make  Emancipation  are-^ 
form  instead  of  a^rexolatioQ.  is  w^TlfiT 
a  litHe^patience,  that  we  may  have 
i  the  Border  States  first,  and  then  the 
1  non-slaveholders  of  the  Cotton  States, 
^  with  us  in  principle, — a  consummation 
that  seems  to  be  nearer  than  man^ 
imagine.  Fiat  juHitia,  rtuU  ccdum,  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  by 
statesmen,  whose  problem  is  to  get 
justice  done  with  as  little  jar  as  possible 
to  existing  order,  which  has  at  least 
so  much  of  heaven  in  it  that  it  is  not 
•  chaos.  Our  first  duty  toward  our 
enslaved  brother  is  to  educate  him, 
whether  he  be  white  or  black.  The 
first  need  of  the  free  black  is  to  elevate 
himself  according  to  the  standard  of 
this  material  generation.  So  soon 
as  the  Ethiopian  goes  in  his  chariot, 
he  will  find  not  only  Apostles,  but  Chief 
Priests  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
willing  to  ride  with  him. 

Nil  habet  infelix  paui>ertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit. 


in    Ql 


I  rejoice  in  the  President's  late 
which  at  last  proclaims  the  Gk>venuDc^ 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  jusiUoe, 
sound  policy. 

As  I  write,  comes  tlie  news  of  o*] 
disaster  at  Hampton  Roads.    I  do  n 
understand  the  supinenees  which*  aft 
fair  warning,  leaves  wood  to  an  aneq 
conflict  with  iron.     It  is  not  eoocu 
merely  to  have  the  riffht  on  our  sid 
if   we  stick  to   the    old   flint-lock   « 
tradition.      I    have    obeervw 
parochial    experience    {hand 
mali)  that  the  Devil  is  prompt  to 
the    latest    inventions   of    destmctiv 
warfare,  and  may  thus  take  even  sik 
a  three-decker    as    Bishop  Bnticr    a 
an  advantage.     It  is  carious,  that,  s 
gunpowder   made   armour   u 
shore,  so  armour  is  having  its  reveo^ 
bv  bafiEUns  its  old  enemy  at  aea, — an 
that,  'Whue   gunpowder    robbed    Ua 
warfare  of  nearly  all  its  picturesqae 
to   give  even  greater  statelinees   aa- 
sublimity  to  a  sea-fight,  armour  l^d 
fair  to  degrade  the  latter  into  m  squabble 
between  two  iron-shelled  tortlea. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

HOMKB  WII.B17B,  A.  M. 

p.  S. — I  had  wellnigh  fof^gotten  i 
say  that  the  object  of  this  letter  is  t« 
enclose  a  communication  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  Mr.  Biglow. 


I  8BMT  yon  a  messige,  my  frieos,  t'  other  day. 

To  tell  you  I  'd  nothin'  pertickler  to  say : 

*t  wuz  the  day  our  new  nation  gnt  kin*  o'  stillborn. 

So  *t  wuz  my  pleasant  dooty  t*  acknowledge  the  com. 

An'  I  see  clearly  then,  ef  I  did  n*t  before, 

Thet  the  augur  in  inauguration  means  bore, 

I  need  n*t  tell  you  thet  my  messige  wuz  written 

To  diffuse  correc'  notions  in  France  an*  Gret  Britten, 

An*  agin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar  mind 

The  comfort  an'  wisdom  o*  goin*  it  blind, — 

To  say  thet  I  did  n*t  abate  not  a  hooter 

O*  my  faith  in  a  happy  an*  fflorious  fatur*, 

£z  rich  in  each  soshle  an*  p*litickle  blessin* 

Ez  them  thet  we  now  bed  the  joy  o*  possessin*. 

With  a  people  united,  an'  loogin  to  die 

For  wut  we  call  their  country,  without  askin'  why» 
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An^  all  the  gret  things  we  concluded  to  slope  for 

Be  much  withui  reach  now  ez  ever — to  hope  for. 

We  've  gut  all  the  ellerments,  this  very  hoor, 

Thet  make  up  a  f us* -class,  self-govemin'  power :  20 

We  *Te  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag ;  an'  ef  this 

AinH  to  be  inderpendunt,  why,  wut  on  airth  is  ? 

An'  nothin'  now  benders  our  takin'  our  station 

Ez  Uie  freest,  enlightenedest,  civerlized  nation. 

Built  up  on  our  bran' -new  politickle  thesis 

Thet  a  Gov'ment's  fust  right  is  to  tumble  to  pieces,^— 

I  say  nothin'  henders  our  takin'  our  place 

Es  the  veiy  fus'-best  o*  the  whole  human  race, 

A  raittin'  tobacker  ez  proud  ez  you  please 

On  victory's  bes'  carpets,  or  loafin'  at  ease  30 

In  the  TooFries  front-parlour,  discussin'  affairs 

With  oar  heels  on  the  backs  o'  Napoleon's  new  chairs. 

An'  princes  a-mixin'  our  cocktails  an'  slings, — 

Ezoep',  wal,  excep'  jest  a  very  few  things, 

Sech  ez  navies  an  armies  an'  wherewith  to  pay. 

An*  gittin'  our  sogers  to  run  t'  other  way. 

An'  not  be  too  over-pertickler  in  tryin' 

To  hunt  up  the  very  las'  ditches  to  die  in. 

Tliei'  are  critters  so  base  thet  they  want  it  expliuned 
Jes*  wut  18  the  totle  amount  thet  we  've  gained,  40 

Ez  ef  we  could  maysure  stupenjious  events 
By  the  low  Yankee  stan'ard  o*  dollars  an'  cents : 
Tnev  seem  to  fomt,  thet,  sence  last  year  revolved. 
We  ve  succeeded  in  gittin'  seceshed  an'  dissolved. 
An'  thet  no  one  can't  hope  to  git  thru  dissolootion 
*tlioat  some  kin'  o'  strain  on  ^e  best  Constitootion. 
Who  asks  for  a  prospec'  more  flettrin'  an'  bright. 
When  from  here  clean  to  Texas  it 's  all  one  free  fight  T 
Hain't  we  rescued  from  Seward  the  gret  leadin'  featurs 
Tbei  makes  it  wuth  while  to  be  reasonin'  creaturs  ?  50 

j  Hain't  we  saved  Habus  Coppers,  improved  it  in  fact, 
Bj  sonpendin'  the  Unionists  'sdd  o'  the  Act  ? 
Am't  the  laws  free  to  i^  ?    Where  on  airth  else  d'  ye  see 
Ev«y  freeman  improvin'  his  own  rope  an'  tree  Y 
Ain't  our  piety  sech  (in  our  speeches  an'  messiges) 
Ez  t'  astonish  ourselves  in  the  bes'-oompoeed  pessigee. 
An*  to  make  folks  thet  knowed  us  in  th^  ole  state  o'  things 
Think  convarsion  ez  easy  ez  drinkin'  gin-slings  ? 

It 's  ne'flsaiy  to  take  a  good  confident  tone 

With  the  pabfio ;  but  here,  jest  amongst  us,  I  own  60 

Thiogs  look  blacker  'n  thunder.    Ther'  's  no  use  denyin' 

We  're  clean  out  o'  money,  an'  'most  out  o'  lyin' ; 

M  3 
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Two  things  a  yonng  nation  can't  mennage  without, 

£f  she  wants  to  look  wal  at  her  fast  comin*  oat ; 

For  the  fast  sapplies  physickle  strength,  while  the  secctid 

Gives  a  morril  edvanta^  thet  's  hard  to  be  reckoned : 

For  this  latter  I  *m  willin'  to  da  wut  I  can ; 

For  the  former  yoa  *11  hev  to  consalt  on  a  plan^ — 

Though  OUT  fusi  want  (an*  this  pint  I  want  your  best  views  oa) 

Is  plausible  paper  to  print  I.  0.  U.s  on.  ^ 

Some  gennlemen  think  it  would  cure  all  our  cankers 

In  the  way  o'  finance,  ef  we  jes*  hanf^ed  the  bankers ; 

An'  I  own  the  proposle  'ud  square  with  my  views, 

Ef  their  lives  wuz  n't  all  thet  we  'd  left  'em  to  lose. 

Some  say  thet  more  confidence  might  be  in^ired, 

Ef  we  voted  our  cities  an'  towns  to  be  fired, — 

A  plan  thet  'ud  suttenly  tax  our  endurance, 

Col  't  would  be  our  own  biUs  we  should  |it  for  th'  insurance ; 

But  cinders,  no  metter  how  sacred  we  thmk  'em. 

Might  n't  strUce  furrin  minds  ez  good  sources  of  income,  ri 

Nor  the  people,  perhaps,  wouJd  n't  like  the  eclaw 

O'  bein'  all  turned  into  paytriots  by  law. 

Some  want  we  should  buy  all  the  cotton  an^  bum  it. 

On  a  pledge,  when  we  've  gut  thru  the  war.  to  return  it* — 

Then  to  tiJce  the  proceeds  an'  hold  Ihem  ez  security 

For  an  issue  q'  bonds  to  be  met  at  maturity 

With  an  issue  o'  notes  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash 

On  the  fus'  Monday  foUerin'  the  'tamal  Allsmasfa : 

This  hez  a  safe  air,  an',  once  hold  o'  the  goldt 

'ud  leave  our  vile  plunderers  out  in  the  cold,  oc 

An'  might  temp'  John  Bull,  el  it  wam't  for  the  dip  he 

Once  gut  from  the  banks  o'  my  own  MassissippL 

Some  think  we  could  make,  bv  arranjgin'  the  figgers, 

A  bendy  homo-currency  out  of  our  niggers ; 

But  it  wun't  du  to  lean  much  on  ary  seoh  staff. 

For  they  're  gittin'  tu  current  a'ready,  by  hall 

One  gennleman  says,  ef  we  lef  our  loan  out 

Where  Floyd  could  git  hold  on 't  he  'd  take  it,  no  doubt ; 

But 't  ain't  jes'  the  takin,  though 't  hez  a  good  kx)4. 

We  mus'  git  sunthin'  out  on  it  arter  it 's  took^  i» 

An'  we  need  now  more  'n  ever,  with  sorrer  I  own, 

Thet  some  one  another  should  let  us  a  loan, 

Senoe  a  soger  wun't  fight»  on'y  jes'  while  he  draws  his 

Pay  down  on  the  nail,  for  the  best  of  all  causes, 

*thout  askin'  to  know  wut  the  quarrel 's  about, — 

An'  once  come  to  thet,  why,  our  game  is  played  out. 

It 's  ez  true  ez  though  I  should  n't  never  hev  said  it, 

Thet  a  hitch  hez  toSc  place  in  our  system  o*  credit ; 

I  swear  it 's  all  right  in  my  apeeches  an'  messiges. 

But  ther'  's  idees  afloat,  ez  ther'  is  about  sessiges :  m 
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Poiks  wun't  take  a  bond  ez  a  basis  to  trade  on, 

Witboat  noon*  roand  to  find  out  wat  it 's  made  on. 

An*  the  thought  more  an*  more  thru  the  public  min'  crosses 

Thet  onr  Treshiy  bee  gat  *mo8'  too  many  dead  bosses. 

Wat 's  called  credit,  you  see,  is  some  like  a  balloon, 

Thet  looks  while  it  *s  up  *most  cz  hamsome  'z  a  moon. 

Bat  once  git  a  leak  in  *t  an*  wut  looked  so  grand 

Cavea  ligh'  down  in  a  jiffy  es  flat  ez  your  hand. 

Now  the  world  is  a  dreflBe  mean  place,  for  our  sins. 

Where  ther'  oOus  is  critters  about  with  long  pins  120 

A-prickin*  the  bobbles  we  *ve  blowed  with  seeh  care. 

An*  proTin*  ther^  *s  nothin*  inside  but  bad  air : 

Tbev  *re  all  Staart  MiUses,  poor-white  trash,  an*  sneaks, 

Witboat  no  more  chivrerlry  *n  Choctaws  or  Creeks, 

Who  think  a  real  gennleman's  promise  to  pay 

Is  meant  to  be  took  in  trade's  ornery  way : 

Them  fellers  an'  I  could  n'  never  agree ; 

They  're  the  nateral  foes  o'  the  Soathun  Idee ; 

I  *d  gladly  take  all  of  onr  other  resks  on  me 

To  TO  red  o'  this  low-lived  politikle  'con'my !.  130 

Now  a  dastard^  notion  is  gittin*  %hoa% 

Thet  our  bladder  is  bust  an*  the  gas  oozin*  out. 

An'  unless  we  can  mennage  in  some  way  to  stop  it. 

Why,  the  thing  *s  a  gone  coon,  an'  we  might  ez  wal  drop  it. 

Brag  works  wal  at  fust,  but  it  ain't  jee'  the  thing 

For  a  stiddy  inves'ment  the  shiners  to  bring. 

An'  Totin'  we  're  prosp'rous  a  hundred  times  over 

Wnn't  change  bein'  starved  into  livin'  on  clover. 

Manassas  done  sunthin'  tow'rds  drawin'  the  wool 

O'er  the  men,  antislavery  eyes  o'  John  Bull :  140 

Oh,  wanTl  it  a  godsend,  jes'  when  sech  tight  fixes 

Wuz  crowdin'.  us  mourners,  to  throw  double-sixes  I 

I  wax  tempted  to  think,  an'  it  wuz  n't  no  wonder, 

Ther*  wuz  reelly  a  Providence, — over  or  under, — 

When,  aU  packed  for  Nashville,  I  fust  ascertained 

Fh>m  the  papers  up  North  wut  a  victory  we  'd  gained 

*t  wax  the  time  for  diftusin'  correc'  views  abroad 

Of  oor  union  an'  strength  an'  relyin'  on  God ; 

An',  bet,  when  I  'd  gut  thru  my  fust  big  surprise, 

I  mooh  es  half  b'lieved  in  my  own  tallest  lies,  150 

An'  conveyed  the  Idee  thet  the  whole  Southun  popperlaco 

Wax  Spartans  all  on  the  keen  jump  for  Thermopperiies, 

Tbetaet  on  the  Lincolnites'  bombs  till  they  bust. 

An'  fight  for  the  priv'lqge  o*  dyin'  the  fust ; 

Bat  Roanoke,  Bufort,  Millspring,  an'  the  rest 

Of  oar  recent  stam-foremost  successes  out  West, 

Hain't  left  us  a  foot  for  our  swellin*  to  stand  on, — 

We  've  showed  too  much  o*  wut  Buregard  calls  abandon. 
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For  all  oar  Thermopperlies  ^an'  it  *s  a  maroy 
We  hain*t  bed  no  more)  hev  ben  clean  yicy^varsy. 
An'  wut  Spartans  woz  lef  when  the  battle  wuz  done 
Wuz  tbem  thet  wuz  too  unambitious  to  run. 

Oh,  e£  we  bed  onV  jes*  gut  Reecognition, 

Things  now  woula  ha'  t^n  in  a  different  position ! 

You  'd  ha'  bed  all  you  wanted :  the  paper  blockade 

Smashed  up  into  toothpicks;   unlimited  trade 

In  the  one  thing  thet's  needfle,  till  niggers,  I  swow, 

Hed  ben  thicker  .'n  proiriBional  shin-plitfters  now ; 

Quinine  by  the  ton  ginst  the  shakes  when  they  seize  ye ; 

Nice  paper  to  coin  into  C.  S.  A.  specie ;  i; 

The  voice  of  the  driver  'd  be  heeid  in  our  land, 

An'  the  univarse  scringe,  ef  we  lifted  our  hand : 

Would  n't  thH  be  some  Uke  a  fulfiUin'  theprophecies. 

With  all  the  fus'  fem'lies  in  all  the  fust  offices  ? 

't  wuz  a  beautiful  dream,  an'  all  sorrer  is  idle, — 

But  ef  Lincoln  would  ha'  hanged  Mason  an'  Slidell ! 

For  would  n't  the  Yankees  hev  found  they  *d  ketched  Tartars, 

£f  they  'd  raised  two  sech  critters  as  them  into  martyrs 

Mason  umz  F.  F.  V.,  though  a  cheap  card  to  win  on. 

But  t'  other  was  jes'  New  York  trash  to  begin  on ;  '^ 

They  ain't  o*  no  eood  in  European  pellices. 

But  think  wut  a  help  they  'd  ha'  ben  on  their  gallowses ! 

They  'd  ha'  felt  thev  wuz  truly  fulfiUin'  their  mission. 

An',  oh,  how  dog-cheap  we  'd  ha'  gut  Reecognition ! 

But  somehow  another,  wutever  we  've  tried. 

Though  the  the'ry  's  fust-rate,  the  facs  umn'i  coincide : 

Faos  are  contrary  'z  mules,  an'  ez  hard  in  the  mouth. 

An'  they  alius  hev  showed  a  mean  spite  to  the  South, 

Sech  hem'  the  case,  we  hed  best  look  about 

For  some  kin'  o'  way  to  slip  our  necks  out :  if 

Le'  's  vote  our  las'  dollar,  ef  one  can  be  found, 

(An',  at  any  rate,  votin'  it  hez  a  good  sound,) — 

Le'  's  swear  thet  to  arms  all  our  people  is  flyin', 

(The  critters  can't  read,  an'  wun  t  know  how  wer  're  lyin',)- 

Thet  Toombs  is  advancin'  to  sack  Cincinnater, 

With  a  rovin'  commission  to  pillage  an'  slahter, — 

Thet  we  've  throwed  to  the  winds  all  regard  for  wut 's  lawfloi 

An'  gone  in  for  sunthin'  promiscu'sly  awfle, 

Ye  see,  hitherto,  it's  our  own  knaves  an'  fools 

Thet  we '  ve  used,  (those  for  whetstones,  an' t'  others  ez  toofe)    ^ 

An'  now  our  las'  chance  is  in  puttin'  to  test 

The  same  kin'  o'  cattle  up  North  an'  out  West, — 

Your  Belmonts,  Vallandighams,  Woodses,  an'  sech. 

Poor  shotes  thet  ye  could  n't  persuade  us  to  tech. 

Not  in  ornery  times,  though  we  're  willin'  to  feed  'em 

With  a  nod  now  an*  then,  when  we  happen  to  need  'em; 
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Why,  for  my  part,  I  *d  rather  shake  hands  with  a  nigger 

ThM  with  cusses  that  load  an*  don*t  darst  dror  a  trigger ; 

They  *re  the  wast  wooden  nutm^s  the  Yankees  produce, 

Shftkj  eyer3nrhere8  else,  an*  jes*  sound  on  the  goose ;  210 

They  ain*t  wath  a  cuss,  an'  I  set  nothin*  hy  'em, 

But  we  're  in  sech  a  fix  thet  I  s'pose  we  mus'  try  'em. 

1  —    But,  Gennlemen,  here 's  a  despatch  jes'  come  in 

Which  shows  thet  the  tide 's  b^gun  turnin'  agin', — 

Gret  Comfedrit  socoess  I    Clumbus  eevacooated  ! 

I  mas'  ran  down  an'  hev  the  thing  properly  stated. 

An*  show  wut  a  triumph  it  is,  an'  how  lucky 

To  fin'lly  git  red  o'  thet  cussed  Kentucky, — 

An'  how,  sence  Fort  Donelson,  winnin'  the  day 

Consists  in  triumphantly  gittin'  away.  320 


No.  V. 

*EECH  OF  HONOURABLE 
PRESERVED  DOE  IN  SECRET 
CAUCUS. 

O  THE  BDITOBS  Or  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. 

Jaalam,  12th  April,  1862. 

GssTLXMXH, — As  I  cannot  but  hope 
i&t  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy, 
vveu  of  the  national  arms  is  now 
iffidently  ascertaioed,  sure  as  I  am 
i  the  righteoosnesB  of  our  cause  and 
4  oooseooent  claim  on  the  Messing 
f  God,  (for  I  would  not  diow  a  faith 
tSmor  to  that  of  the  Pagan  historian 
ith  his  Facile  etenit  qwd  Dis  eordi 
^)  it  seems  to  me  a  suitable  occasion 
i>  withdraw  our  minds  a  moment 
^  the  confusiQg  din  of  battle  to 
bjeets  of  peaceful  and  permanent 
QitMwt  Let  us  not  neglect  the 
•^oomenta  of  pceterite  histo^  because 
rhat  ihall  be  history  is  so  diUflently 
■inking  under  our  eyes.  Cras  tnatns 
M^mm$  wquor ;  to-morrow  will  be 
ime  enough  for  that  stormy  sea ;  to- 
^y  Wt  me  engage  the  attention  of  your 
'^•Aen  with  4lie  Runick  inscriptbn 
^  vhoee  fortunate  discovery  I  nave 
loHofore  allnded.  Well  may  we  say 
fith  the  poet,  MnUa  renateuniur  qua 
*>«  uddirt.  And  I  would  premise, 
^W.  dthoiigh  I  can  no  longer  resist 


the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  from  the 
stone  before  me  to  the  ante-Columbian 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  the 
Northmen,  gena  inelytiasima,  as  they 
are  called  in  a  Palermitan  inscription, 
written  fortunately  in  a  less  debataUe 
character  than  that  which  I  am  about 
to  decipher,  yet  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  as  wishing  to  vilipend 
the  merits  of  the  great  Genoese,  wnose 
name  will  never  be  forsotten  so  long  as 
the  inspiring  strains  of  Hail  Columbia ' 
shall  continue  to  be  heard.  Though 
he  must  be  stripped  also  of  whatever 
praise  may  belong  to  the  experiment 
of  the  egg,  which  I  find  proverbially 
attributed  by  Outillan  authors  to 
a  certain  Juanito  or  Jack,  (perhaps  an 
oflhhoot  of  our  giant-killing  mythus,) 
his  name  will  stul  remain  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  modem  times.  But 
the  impartial  historian  owes  a  duty 
likewise  to  obscure  merit,  and  m^ 
solicitude  to  render  a  tardy  justice  is 
perhaps  quickened  by  my  havins 
known  those  whb,  had  their  own  field 
of  labour  been  less  secluded,  might  have 
found  a  readier  acceptance  with  the 
reading  pnblick.  I  could  give  an 
example,  but  I  forbear  t  fortUan  notiria 
ex  oawms  oriiur  lUior. 

Touching  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find 
that  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
general  heads:  l^  Those  which  are 
understood    by    the    Danish    Royal 
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Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  and 
Professor  Rafn,  their  Secretarv;    2^ 
Those  which  are  comprehensible  only 
by  Mr.  Raf n ;    and  3^.     Those  which 
neither    the   Society,   Mr.    Bafn,    nor 
anybody  else  can  fale  said  in  any  defi- 
nite sense  to  understand,  and  which 
accordingly  offer  peculiar  temptations 
to  enucleating  sagacity.    These  last  are 
naturally  deemed  the  most    valuable 
by  inteUigent  antiquaries,  and  to  this 
class   the   stone  now  in   my  posses- 
sion fortunately  belongs.    Such  give  a 
picturesque  varietv  to  ancient  events, 
oecause  susceptible  oftentimes  of  as 
many  interpretations  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual archnologists ;  and  since  Uicta 
are  only  the  pulp  in  which  the  Idea 
or  event-seed  is  softly  imbedded  till 
it  ripen,  it  is  of  little  oonsequenoe  what 
colour  or  flavour  we  attribute  to  them, 
provided   it   be   a^preeable.     Availiug 
myself  of  the  obliging  assistance  <» 
Mr.  Arph&xad  Bowers,  an  ingenious 
photographick  artist,  whose  house-on- 
wheels  has  now  stood  for  three  years 
on   our   Meeting-House   Green,    with 
the  somewhat  contradictory  inscription, 
— *  OMT  moUo  is  onward,^ — ^I.  have  sent 
accurate  oopite  of  my  treasure  to  many 
learned  men  and  societies,  both  na- 
tive and  European.     I  may  hereafter 
communicate  their  different  and  {me 
judiet)  equallv  erroneous  solutions.    I 
solicit  also,  Messrs.  Editors,  your  own 
acceptance  of  the 'copy  herewith  en- 
closed.    I  need  onlv  premise  further, 
that  the  stone  itself  is  a  goodly  block 
of  metamorphiok  sandstone,  and  that 
the   Runes  resemble  ver^  nearly  the 
ornithichnites  or  fossil  bird-trscks  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  but  with  less  regularity 
or  apparent  design  than  is  displayed  by 
those  remarkable  geological  monuments. 
These  are  rather  Uie  ntm  btnejunctarum 
discordia  semina  rerum.     Resolved  to 
leave  no  door  open  to  cavil,  I  first  of 
all  attempted  the  elucidation  of  this 
remarkable  example  of  lithick  literature 
by  the  ordinary  modes,  but  with  no 
adequate  return  for  my  labour.    I  then 
considered  myself  amply  justified  in 
resorting  to  that  heroick  treatment  the 


felicity  of   which,  as  aj^ied   by  ti  i 
great   Bentley    to    Milton,   had*  k>ti 
ago  enlisted  my  admiratioo.     Indeei 
I    had   already  made   up    my  muki 
that,    in    case    good    fortune    shouii 
throw  any  such  invaluable   record  r 
my  wav,  I  would  proceed  with  it  :i 
the  following  simple  and  saf.islsctcf; 
method.    After  a  cursory  ejcAmtnatk^zi 
merely  sufficing  for  an  %pproziiBAtiri 
estimate  of  its  leugth,  I  woiild  wr.ti 
down  a  hypothetical  inseripUoo  bsaei 
upon  antecedent  probabiUUea.  and  ti^ 
proceed  to  extract  from  the  character! 
engraven  on  the  stone  a  meanii^  a' 
nearly  as  possible  conformed   to  tiL- 
a  pnon*  product  of  my  own  iiweimitT 
The   result   more   than   justi&d    siy 
hopes,  inasmuch  as  tlie  two  inscnptioc^ 
were  made  without  any  neat  violecice 
to   tally   in  all  essentiaT  paitkalsnL 
I  then  proceeded,  not  wiUwut  sosk 
anxiety,  to  my  second  test,  which  wAa» 
to  read  the  Runiok  letters  diagnnslU, 
and    again    with    the    same    soooebn. 
With  an  excitement  pardonable  o&dfr 
the  ciroumstanoes,  yet  tempefed  witL 
thankful  humility.  I  now  applied  my 
last   and   severest    trial,    my    trper* 
metUum  emeu.   I  turned  the  stone,  v^^ 
doubly    precious    in    my   ev«s,    wiifa 
scrupulous    exactness    upside    dovn. 
The  physical  exertion  so  far  dispUo»l 
my   spectacles  as   to  derann   for  4 
moment  the  focus  ol  vision.    1  coofe* 
that  it  was  with  some  trsmnkMsaM 
that  I  readjusted  them  upon  n^  nose, 
and  preparod  my  mind  to  bear  vitb 
calmness    any    disappointment    th»i 
might  ensue.    But,  O  oOo  dies  luteais 
lafiUo  /  what  was  my  delight  to  fiui , 
that  the  change  of  position  had  effected 
none  in  the  sense  of  the  writing,  evea 
by  so  much  as  a  single  letter !    I  vis 
now,  and  justly,  as  I  think,  satislfeed 
of  ihe  conscientious  exactaoss  of  mf 
interpretation.    It  is  as  follows  :— 


bjabna  qbimolfssov 

fib8t  dbakk  clovd-bbotbxe 

thbouqh  child-ov-i^vd-akd- 

watbb: 
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kt  is,  draw  mioke  through  a  reed  stem, 
order  wonk,  we  have  here  a  record 
the  fini  ■mokiqg  of  the  herb  Nieo- 
■d  Tabmcmm  by  an  European  on  thiB 
itioeii^  The  probable  results  of 
:«  dwooTety  are  so  vast  as  to  bafiSe 
ijectoreu  If  it  be  objected*  that  the 
•-•king  of  a  pipe  would  hardly  iustify 
t  settins  up  of  a  memorial  stone,  1 
nrer.  tliat>*eTen  now  the  Moquis 
iiao,  «re  he  takes  his  first  whiff, 
-««  reTsreotly  toward  the  four 
ATters  of  the  sky  in  succession,  and 
^t  the  loftiest  monuments  have  been 
u«d  to  perpetuate  fame,  which  is 
e  dream  of  tOB  shadow  of  smoke.  The 
19a,  it  win  be  remembered,  leaves 
iM  Bjama  to  a  fate  something  like 
Lat  of  Sir  Humj^hrey  Gflbert,  on 
>ard  a  ■^'*H*^  ship  in  the  *  wormy  sea,* 
(Ting  generously  given  up  his  place 
I  the  boat  to  a  certain  Icelander.  It 
doably  pleasant,  therefore,  to  meet 
ith  this  proof  that  the  brave  old  man 
rrived  sslely  in  Vinland,  and  that  his 
ecUntng  years  were  cheered  by  the 
eipectfnl  attentions  of  the  dusky 
bniaens  of  our  then  nninvaded  forests. 
lost  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in 
has  linking  forever  the  name  of  my 
lative  town  with  one  of  the  most 
nooientoQS  occurrences  of  modern 
imes.  Hitherto  Jaalam,  though  In 
toU,  dinate,  and  geographical  position 
M  hi^ily  Qualified  to  be  the  theatre 
t  mnanable  historical  incidents  as 
ioy  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  has 
^«en,  if  I  may  say  it  without  seem- 
lag  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
ieaoe,  almost  maliciously  neglected,  as 
it  mi^t  appear,  hy  occurrences  of 
vorid-wide  mterest  in  want  of  a  situa- 
U'jo.  And  in  matters  of  this  nature  it 
mtut  be  confessed  that  adequate  events 
u«  ss  necessary  as  the  soles  mxeer  to 
record  them.  Jaalam  stood  always 
tnodestly  ready,  but  circumstances 
made  no  fittfaw  response  to  her  generous 
uKcDtions.  Now,  however,  she  assumes 
h^  place  on  the  historick  roll.  I 
b*ve  hitherto  been  a  zealous  opponent 
of  the  drcean  herb,  but  I  shall  now 
n:-czamine  the  question  without  bias. 


I  am  aware  that  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Tutchel,  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  Boffus  Four  Corners  Weekly 
Meridian,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  is  the  sepulchral  inscriptbn 
of  Thorwald  Eriksson,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  slain  in  Vinland  by  the 
natives.  But  I  think  he  has  been  misled 
by  a  preconceived  theory,  and  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  has  thus  made  an  un- 
gracious  return  for  my  allowing  him 
to  inspect  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  mv 
own  yaeses  (he  having  by  accident  left 
his  at  home)  and  in  my  own  study. 
The  heathen  ancients  mi^ht  have 
instructed  this  Christian  minister  in 
the  rites  of  hospitsJity;  but  much 
is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  self* 
love.  He  must  indeed  be  ingenious 
who  can  make  out  the  words  hSr  hvilir 
from  any  characters  in  the  inscription 
in  questkm,  which,  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  mortuary. 
And  even  should  the  reverend  gentle- 
man succeed  in  persuadinff  some 
fantastical  wits  of  the  soundness  of 
his  views,  I  do  not  see  what  useful  end 
h^  win  have  gained.  For  if  the  English 
Courts  of  .Law  hold  the  testimony  of 
gravestones  from  the  burial-grounds 
of  Protestant  dissenters  to  be  ques- 
tkmable,  even  where  it  b  essential 
in  proving  a  descent,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  epitaphial  assertions  of 
hnnthens  should  be  esteemed  of  more 
authority  by  any  man  of  orthodox 
sentiments. 

At  this  moment,  happening  to  cast 
my  eyes  upon  the  stone,  whose 
characters  a  transverse  light  jfrom  mv 
southern  window  brings  out  with 
singular  distinctness,  another  inter- 
pretation has  occurred  to  me,  promising 
even  more  interesting  results.  I  hasten 
to  cloee  my  letter  m  order  to  follow 
at  once  tlie  clue  thus  providentially 
suggested. 

1  enclose,  as  usual,  a  contribution 
from  Mr.  Biglow,  and  remain. 

Gentlemen,  with  esteem  and  respect, 
Your  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 
HoMKB  Wilbur,  A.  M. 
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I  THANK  ye,  my  f rieos,  for  the  warmth  o'  your  greetin*  : 

Ther'  's  few  airthly  blessins  but  wut  'b  yain  an'  fleetan* ; 

But  ef  ther*  is  one  thet  hainH  no  cracks  an'  flaws. 

An'  is  wuth  eoin'  in  for,  it 's  popular  applause ; 

It  sends  up  tne  sperits  ez  lively  ez  rockets. 

An'  I  feel  it — waJ,  down  to  the  eend  o*  my  pocket& 

Jes'  lovin'  the  people  is  Canaan  in  view. 

But  it 's  Canaan  paid  quarterly  t'  hev  'em  love  you. ; 

It 's  a  blessin'  thet 's  breakin'  out  olius  in  fresh  spot^; 

It's  a-follerin'  Moses  'thout  losin'  the  flesh-pot&  tc 

But,  Gennlemen,  'souse  me,  I  ain't  sech  a  raw  cus 

Ez  to  go  luggin'  ellerkence  into  a  caucus, — 

Thet  is,  into  one  where  the  call  comprehends 

Nut  the  People  in  person,  but  on'y  tneir  friends ; 

I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convincin'  the  masses 

Of  th'  edvantage  o'  bein'  self-govemin'  asses, 

I  forgut  thet  we  're  all  o'  the  sort  thet  pull  wires 

An'  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants  an'  desires. 

An'  thet  wut  we  hed  met  for  wuz  jes'  to  asree 

Wut  the  People's  opinions  in  futur'  should  be.  2s 

Now,  to  come  to  the  nub,  we  've  ben  all  disappinted. 

An'  our  leadin'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  disjinted, — 

Though,  fur  ez  the  nateral  man  could  discern. 

Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  oppersite  turn. 

But  The' ry  is  Jes'  like  a  train  on  the  rail, 

Thet,  weather  or  no,  puts  her  thru  without  fail. 

While  Fac'  's  the  ole  stage  thet  sits  sloughed  in  the  ints^ 

An'  hez  to  allow  for  your  darned  ef s  an'  bute. 

An'  so,  nut  intendin  no  pers'nal  reflections. 

They  don't — don't  nut  aUus,  thet  is, — make  connectioiis :         50 

Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem  thet  they  'd  oughter 

Combine  jest  ez  kindly  ez  new  rum  an'  water. 

Both  '11  be  jest  ez  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a  bagnet, 

Ez  otherwise-minded  ez  th'  eends  of  a  magnet, 

An'  folks  like  you  'n'  me,  thet  ain't  ept  to  be  add. 

Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thout  no  mi  of  a  row, 

Jeff  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  Lincoln  is  now, 

With  Taney  to  say 't  wuz  all  legle  an'  fair. 

An'  a  jury  o'  Deemocrats  ready  to  swear  40 

Thet  the  ingin  o'  State  gut  throwed  into  the  ditoh 

Bv  the  fault  o'  the  North  in  misplacin'  the  switch. 

Things  wuz  ripenin'  fust-rate  with  Buchanan  to  nuss  'em ; 

But  the  People  they  would  n't  be  Mexicans,  cuss  'em  ! 

Ain't  the  safeffuards  o'  freedom  upsot,  'z  yoa  may  say* 

Ef  the  right  o  revolution  is  took  dean  away  } 

An'  doos  n't  the  right  primy-fashy  include 

The  bein'  entitled  to  nu^  be  subdued  T 
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The  fact  ia»  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so  strong. 

When  Union  meant  South  olios  right  an'  North  wrong,  50 

Thet  the  people  gut  fooled  into  thinkin*  it  might 

Worry  on  middlin*  wal  with  the  North  in  the  right. 

We  might  ha'  hen  now  jest  ez  prosperous  ez  France, 

Where  p^titikle  enterprise  hez  a  fair  chance, 

An*  the  people  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this  hour, 

Ijoq^  es  they  her  the  votes,  to  let  Nap  hev  the  power ; 

But  ovr  folks  they  went  an'  believed  wut  we  'd  told  'em. 

An*,  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle  could  hold  *em. 

'T  wttz  pervokin'  jest  when  we  wuz  cert'in  to  win, — 

An'  I,  for  one,  wun't  trust  the  masses  agin :  60 

For  a  people  thet  knows  much  ain't  fit  to  be  free 

In  the  seu-cockin',  back-action  style  o'  J.  D. 

I  can't  believe  now  but  wut  half  on 't  is  lies ; 

For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wuz  a-goin'  to  rise. 

Or  take  the  pervokin'est  kin'  of  a  stump, 

*thoat  't  wuz  sunthin'  ez  pressin'  ez  Gabr'el's  las'  trump  ? 

Or  who  'd  ha*  supposed,  arter  seek  swell  an'  bluster 

'bout  the  lick-ary-ten-on-ye  fighters  they  'd  muster. 

Raised  by  hand  on  briled  lightnin',  ez  op' lent  'z  you  please 

In  a  primitive  furrest  o'  femmily-trees, —  70 

Who  d  ha'  thought  thet  them  Southuners  ever  'ud  show 

Stams  with  pedigrees  to  *em  like  theim  to  the  foe. 

Or,  when  the  vamosin*  come,  ever  to  find 

Nat'ral  masters  in  front  an*  mean  white  folks  behind  ? 

1^  ginger,  ef  I  'd  ha'  known  half  I  know  now. 

When  I  wuz  to  Congress,  I  would  n't,  I  swow, 

Hev  let  'em  cair  on  so  h^h-minded  an'  san^, 

'tbovt  »me  show  o'  wut  you  may  caJl  vicv-varsy. 

To  be  sore,  we  wuz  under  a  contrac'  jes'  then 

To  be  dreffle  forbearin'  towards  Southun  men ;  80 

We  bed  to  go  sheers  in  preservin'  the  bellance : 

An'  ee  they  seemed  to  feel  they  wuz  wastin'  their  tellents 

*thoot  some  on  to  kick,  't  wam't  more  'n  proper,  you  know. 

Each  ahoold  f  onnish  his  part ;  an'  sence  tney  f oond  the  toe 

An'  we  woz  n't  cherobs — wal,  we  found  the  buffer. 

For  fear  thet  the  Compromise  System  ^ould  suffer. 

I  won't  say  the  plan  bed  n't  onpleasant  featurs,— 

For  men  are  perverse  an'  onreasonin'  creaturs. 

An'  foigit  thet  in  this  life 't  ain't  likely  to  heppen 

Their  own  privit  fancy  should  ollus  be  cappen, —  90 

Bot  it  worked  jest  ez  smooth  ez  the  key  of  a  safe. 

An'  the  gret  Union  bearins  played  free  from  all  chafe. 

They  wam't  hard  to  suit,  ef  thev  bed  their  own  way, 

An'  we  (thet  is,  some  on  us)  made  the  thing  pay : 

't  wuz  a  fair  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  heap ; 

Ef  they  took  wot  wam't  theim,  wut  we  give  come  ez  ohei^ ; 
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The  elect  gat  the  offices  down  to  tide-waiter. 

The  people  took  sldnnin*  ee  mild  es  a  tater^ 

Seemed  to  choose  who  they  wanted  to,  footed  the  billa* 

An'  felt  kind  o*  *e  though  they  wu£  havin*  their  wiils»  n 

Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherfle  ea  crickets* 

While  all  we  invested  woz  names  on  the  ttokete : 

Wal,  ther'  's  nothin',  for  folks  fond  o'  lib'raJi  oonsamption 

Free  o'  charge,  like  democ'acy  tempered  with  gamption  1 

Now  wam't  thet  a  system  wuth  pains  in  presarvin'. 
Where  the  people  found  jints  an'  their  frien's  done  the  carTin% — 
Where  the  many  done  all  o'  their  thinkin'  by  proxy. 
An'  were  proud  on 't  ez  long  ez 't  wuz  christened  Democ^cy, — 
Where  the  few  l^t  us  sap  alio'  Freedom's  foundations, 
-  £f  you  call  it  reformin'  with  prudence  an'  patience,  iz< 

An'  were  willin'  Jeff's  snake-egg  should  hetch  with  the  rest, 
£f  you  writ '  Constitootional '  over  the  nest  ? 
But  it 's  all  out  o'  kilter,  ('t  wuz  too  ffood  to  last,) 
An'  all  jes'  by  J.  D.'s  perceedin'  too  ntst ; 
£f  he  'd  on'y  hung  on  for  a  month  or  two  more. 
We  'd  ha'  gut  tnings  fixed  nicer  'n  they  bed  ben  before : 
Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef  all  in  confusion. 
We  wuz  safely  entrenched  in  the  ole  Constitootion, 
With  an  outlyin',  heavy-gun,  casemated  fort 
To  rake  all  assailants, — I  mean  tb'  6,  J.  Court.  izz 

Now  I  never  '11  acknowledge  (nut  ef  you  should  skin  me) 
't  wuz  wise  to  abandon  sech  worics  to  the  in' my, 
An'  let  him  fin'  out  thet  wut  soared  him  so  long. 
Our  whole  line  of  argvments,  lookin'  so  strong. 
An  our  Scriptur*  an'  law,  every  the'ry  an'  faa, 
Wuz  Quaker-guns  daub«i  wiUi  Pro-slavery  falaclL 
Whv,  ef  the  Kepublicans  ever  should  git 
Anay  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  'em  the  wit 
An'  the  spunk  jes'  to  mount  Constitootion  an'  Court 
With  Columbiad  guns,  your  real  ekle-rights  sort,  15c 

Or  drill  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Declaration 
Thet  can  kerry  a  solid  shot  cleam  roun'  creation. 
We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin'  up  shop. 
An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

But  they  wun't  never  dare  tu ;  you  'U  see  'em  in  Edom 

'fore  they  ventur'  to  go  where  tlieir  doctrines  'ud  lead  'em : 

They '  ve  ben  takin'  our  princerples  up  ez  we  dropt  'em. 

An'  thought  it  wuz  terriole  'cute  to  adopt  'em ; 

But  they  'U  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their  nope 's  ben  deceivin'  'ezn. 

An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef  you  b'lieve  in  '^n  *       i4c 

It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to  use. 

Where  they  'd  ouffh'  to  be  easy  'z  an  ole  pair  o'  shoea. 

If  we  say  'n  our  juetform  thet  all  men  are  brothers. 

We  don'i^  mean  thet  some  folks  ain't  more  so  'n  some  others ; 
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An*  it  *8  wal  understood  thet  we  make  a  selectioii. 

An'  thet  brotheriiood  kin*  o*  subsides  arter  'lection. 

The  fust  thii:^  for  sound  politicians  to  lara  is, 

Thet  Troth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts  o*  harness, 

Mob*  be  kep*  in  the  abstract, — for,  come  to  apply  it, 

Yoa  *re  ept  to  hurt  some  folks*  s  interists  by  it.  150 

Wal,  these  'ere  BepubUcans  (some  on  *em)  ects 

£s  though  gineral  mexims  'ud  suit  speshle  facts ; 

An*  there  *s  where  we  *11  nick  *em,  there  'awhere  they  *]1  be  lost : 

For  applyin*  your  princerple  's  wut  makes  it  cost, 

An*  folks  don  t  want  Fourth  o*  July"  t*  interfere 

With  the  business-consams  o*  the  rest  o*  the  year. 

No  more  'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an'  to  peek 

Into  wut  they  are  doin*  the  rest  o  the  week. 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his  guard, 

£f  ne  must  hev  beliefs,  nut  to  b*lieve  *em  tu  hard ;  160 

For,  ez  sure  es  he  does,  he  '11  be  blartin*  'em  out 

'thoot  regardin'  the  natur*  o*  man  more  'n  a  spout, 

Nor  it  don't  ask  much  gumption  to  pick  out  a  flaw 

In  a  pMty  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the  jaw : 

An'  so  in  our  own  case  I  ventur'  to  hint 

Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedin*s  in  print, 

Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 

Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  do  us  harm ; 

For  when  you  've  done  all  your  real  meanin'  to  smother. 

The  darned  things  *11  up  an*  mean  sunthin*  or  *nother.  170 

JefTson  prob'ly  meant  wal  with  his  *  bom  free  an*  ekle,* 

But  it  *s  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick  in  the  sekle ;     . 

It 's  taken  full  eighty-odd  year—don't  you  see  7 — 

From  the  pop*lar  belief  to  root  out  thet  idee, 

An*,  arter  all,  suckers  on  *t  keep  buddin*  fortb 

In  the  nat*lly  onprinciplod  mind  o*  the  North. 

No»  never  say  nothin*  without  you  're  compelled  tu. 

An'  then  don*t  say  nothin'  thet  you  can  be  hdd  tu. 

Nor  don't  leave  no  friction-idees  layin'  loose 

For  the  ign'ant  to  put  to  incend*ary  use.  180 

Yoa  know  I  *m  a  feller  thet  keeps  a  skinned  eye 

On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  skurxyin*  by, 

Coz  it  *s  ofner  by  them  than  by  gret  <mes  you  '11  see 

Wut  the  p'litickie  weather  is  likdy  to  be. 

Now  I  don't  think  the  South  *s  more  *n  begun  to  be  licked, 

But  I  du  thinkt  ez  Jeff  savs,  the  windbag  *s  gut  pricked ; 

It  *11  bkrn  for  a  speO  an'  keep  puffin'  an'  wheezin*. 

The  tighter  our  army  an*  navy  keep  squeezin*, — 

For  they  can't  help  spread-eaglein' long  'z  ther*  's  a  mouth 

To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thro  lef  at  the  South.  190^ 

Bat  it 's  high  time  tor  us  to  be  settin*  our  faces 

Towards  reconstructin*  the  national  bads, 
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With  an  eye  to  b^innin'  agin  on  the  jolly  ticks 

We  used  to  ohalk  up  *hind  the  back-door  o*  politicB ; 

An*  the  fua'  thing  'b  to  save  wut  of  Slavery  ther'  'b  ler 

Ai*ter  this  (I  mus*  call  it)  imprudence  o'  Jeff : 

For  a  real  good  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fur  an*  wide, 

Is  the  kin'  o*  thing  /  like  to  hey  on  my  side ; 

A  Soriptur'  name  makes  it  ez  sweet  ez  a  rose. 

An*  it  s  touffher  the  older  an*  uglier  it  grows —  v^ 

(I  ain*t  speakin*  now  o*  the  righteousness  of  it. 

But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives  an*  the  profit). 

Things  look  pooty  squally,  it  must  be  allowed. 

An*  I  don*t  see  much  signs  of  a  bow  in  the  cloud : 

Ther'  *s  too  many  Deemocrats — leaders  wut  *s  wuas-^ 

Thet  go  for  the  Union  'thout  carin*  a  cuss 

£f  it  helps  ary  party  thet  over  wuz  heard  on, 

So  our  eagle  ain*t  made  a  split  Austrian  bird  on. 

But  ther*  *s  still  some  consarvative  signs  to  be  foc^d 

Thet  shows  the  gret  heart  o*  the  People  is  sound :  ::^ 

(Excuse  me  for  usin*  a  stump-phrase  agin, 

But«  once  in  the  way  on  *t,  they  mU  stick  like  sin :) 

There  *s  Phillips,  for  instance,  hez  jes*  ketched  a  Tartar 

In  the  Law-' n  -Order  Party  of  ole  Cincinnater ; 

An'  the  Compromise  System  ain't  gone  out  o*  reach. 

Long  'z  you  keep  the  right  limits  on  freedom  o*  speech. 

*T  warn*t  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put  on  the  gag. 

For  he 's  dangerous  now  he  goes  in  for  the  flag. 

Nut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bad  eggs. 

They  *re  mos'  gin'Uy  argymunt  on  its  las*  legs, —  2:3 

An*  their  logic  is  ept  to  be  tu  indiscriminate. 

Nor  don*t  ollus  wait  the  right  objecs  to  'liminate ; 

But  there  is  a  variety  on  'em,  you  *11  find. 

Jest  ez  usefle  an'  more,  besides  bein'  refined, — 

I  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  the  dictionary, 

Sech  ez  sophisms  an'  cant,  thet  '11  kerry  conviotion  ary 

Way  thet  you  want  to  the  right  class  o  men. 

An'  are  staler  than  all  *t  ever  come  from  a  hen : 

*  Disunion '  done  wal  till  our  resh  Southun  friends 

Took  the  savor  all  out  on 't  for  national  ends ;  :p 

But  I  guess  *  Abolition '  *11  work  a  spell  ^t. 

When  the  war  *8  done,  an*  so  will '  Forgive-an*-forgit' 

Times  mus*  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o*  all  jint, 

£f  we  can*t  make  a  good  constitootional  pint ; 

An*  the  good  time  '11  come  to  be  grindin*  our  exes. 

When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle  o*  texes : 

Ef  Jon*  than  don*t  squirm,  with  sech  helps  to  assist  him, 

I  give  up  my  faith  in  the  free-suffrage  system ; 

Democ'cy  wun*t  be  nut  a  mite  interestin*, 

Nor  p'litikle  capital  much  wnth  Investin* ;  :49  \ 
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An^  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an*  lay  low 
Till  lire  see  the  right  minute  to  put  in  our  blow. — 

Bat  I  *ve  talked  longer  now  'n  I  hed  any  idee. 
Ah*  Uier*  's  others  3rou  want  to  hear  more  *n  you  da  me ; 
So  I  '11  set  down  an*  give  thet  'ere  bottle  a  skrimmage. 
For  I  *ve  spoke  till  I  m  dry  ez  a  real  graven  image. 
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KDITOBS  OV  THX  ATLAIVTIC 
MOHTRLT. 


Jaalam,  17th  Kay,  1862. 

GcrrLDOBN, — ^At  the  special  request 
>i  Mr.  Biglow,  I  intended  to  indose, 
together    with   his   own  contribution, 
into  which,  at  my  suggestion,  he  has 
thrown    a    little    more    of    pastoral 
tentiment  than  usual,)  some  passages 
(ram  my  sermon  on  the  day  of  the 
National   Fast»   from  the   text,   'Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds,  as 
bound  with  them,*  H«6.  ziii.  3.    But  I 
ksTe  not  leisnro  sufficient  at  present 
for  the  oopying  of  them,  even  were  I 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  production 
as  it  stands.    I  should  prefer,  I  oonf ess, 
vo  contribute  the  entire  discourse  to  the 
pa^  of  your  respectable  miscellany, 
il  tt  ahonid  be  fowid  acceptable  upon 
pcmaal,  especially  as  I  find  the  oiffi- 
culty  in  selection  of  greater  magnitude 
than  I  had  antidfiated.    What  passes 
without  challenge  m  the  ferrour  m  oral 
deliTery,    cannot    always    stand    the 
oolder  criticism  of  the  closet.     I  am 
not  ao  great  an  eoemy  of  Eloquence 
as  my  friend  Mr.  BIglow  would  appear 
to  be  from  some  passages  in  his  contri- 
bution  for    the    current    month.      I 
vocld  not,  indeed,  hastily  suspect  him 
of  oorertly  fencing  at  myself  in  his 
•omewhat    caustick     aniinadyersions. 


albeit  some  of  the  phrases  he  girds  at 
are  not  entire  strangers  to  my  lips. 
I  am  a  more  hearty  admirer  of  tne 
Puritans  than  seems  now  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  believe, .  that,  if  they 
Hebraized  a  little  too  much  in  their 
speech,  they  showed  remarkable  practi- 
cal sagacity  as  statesmen  and  fotuiders. 
But  such  phenomena  as  Puritanism  are 
the  results  rather  of  great  religious 
than  merely  social  convulsions,  and 
do  not  long  suryive  them.  8o  soon 
as  an  earnest  conviction  has  cooled 
into  a  phrase,  its  work  is  over,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to 
bury  it.  Ite,  mis$a  esL  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Biglow  that  we 
cannot  settle  the  great  political 
questions  which  are  now  presenting 
themselves  to  the  nation  by  the  opinions 
of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as  to  the  wants 
and  duties  of  the  Jews  in  their  time, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  an  entire  com- 
munity with  their  feelings  and  views 
would  be  practicable  or  even  agreeable 
at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  thne 
I  could  wish  that  their  habit  of  sub- 
oidinating  the  actual  to  the  moral, 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  this  world 
to  the  other,  were  more  common. 
They  had  found  out,  at  least,  the  great 
military  secret  that  soul  weighs  more 
than  body. — ^Bnt  I  am  suddenly  called 
to  a  sick-bed  in  the  household  of  a 
valued  parishioner. 
With  esteem  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Homoi  WiLBUB. 


Once  git  a  smell  o*  musk  into  a  draw. 
An*  it  clings  hold  like  preoerdents  in  law : 
Your  gra*nia*am  put  it  there, — ^when,  goodrn 
To  jes^  this-workfify  her  Snnday-clo'es ; 


knows,— 
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Bat' the  old  chist  wunH  sarve  her  gran*eon*8  wife, 

(For,  'thout  new  fanditoor,  wut  good  in  life  T) 

An'  80  ole  clawfoot,  from  the  precinks  dread 

O'  the  spare  ohamber,  slinks  into  the  shed. 

Where,  dim  with  dost,  it  fust  or  last  subsides 

To  holdin*  seeds  an'  fifty  things  besides ; .  >: 

But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an'  husk, 

An'  all  you  keep  in 't  gits  a  scent  o'  musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets :  wut  they  've  airly  read 

Gits  kind  o'  worked  into  their  heart  an'  head. 

So 's  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  but  jest  on  sheers 

With  furrin  countries  or  played-out  ideers, 

Nor  hev  a  feelin',  ef  it  doos  n't  smack 

O'  wut  some  critter  chose  to  feel  'way  back : 

This  makes  'em  talk  o*  daisies,  larks,  an'  things, 

££  though  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  blows  an'  sings, —  ' 

(Why,  I  'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobolink 

Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's  ink,) — 

This  makes  'em  think  our  fust  o*  May  is  May, 

Which  't  ain't,  for  all  the  almanicks  can  say. 

0  little  city-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  the  word  o'  noon>aper  or  poet ! 
Thejr  're  apt  to  puff,  an'  May-day  seldom  looks 
Up  m  the  country  ez  it  doos  in  books ; 

They  're  no  more  like  than  hornets' -nests  an'  hives, 

Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives.  ^ 

I,  with  my  trouses  perched  on  cowhide  boots, 

Tuggin'  my  foundered  feet  out  by  the  roots, 

Hev  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  April's  hearse 

Your  muslin  nosegays  from  the  milliner's, 

Puzzlin'  to  find  dry  ground  your  queen  to  ohooie» 

An'  dance  your  throats  sore  in  morocker  shoes : 

1  've  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come  wut  would. 
Our  Pilgrim  stock  wu2  pithed  witli  hardihood. 
Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o'  winoh, 

Ez  though  't  WU2  sunthin'  paid  for  by  the  inch ;  ^ 

But  yit  we  du  contrive  to  worry  thru, 
Ef  Dooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing 's  to  du. 
An'  kerrjr  a  hoUordav,  ef  we  set  out, 
Ez  stidddy  ez  though  *t  wuz  a  redoubt 

I,  country-bom  an'  bred,  know  where  to  find 

Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit  the  mind. 

An'  seem  to  metch  tibe  doubtin'  blue-bird's  notes,— 

Half-vent'rin'  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 

Bloodroots,  whose  roUed-up  leaves  ef  you  oncuri, 

Each  on  'em  's  cradle  to  a  baby-pearl, —  ? 
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Bat  theee  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets ;  sore  es  sin. 

The  rebble  frosts  '11  try  to  drive  *em  in ; 

For  half  oar  May  *8  so  awfuUy  like  May  n*t, 

't  would  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint ; 

Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  backward  springs 

Thet  kind  o'  ha^le  with  their  greens  an'  things. 

An'  when  you  'most  give  up,  'ithout  more  woras 

Toes  the  fields  full  o'  blossoms,  leaves,  an'  birds : 

Thet 's  Northun  natur',  slow  an'  apt  to  doubt. 

But  when  it  doos  git  stirred,  ther'  s  no  gin-out !  60 

Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatt'rin'  in  tall  trees. 

An*  settlin'  things  in  windy  Consresses, — 

Queer  politicians,  though,  for  I  'U  be  skinned 

Ef  all  on  'em  don't  heMl  aginst  the  wind. 

'fore  lonff  the  trees  b^gin  to  shoi^  belief, — 

The  mame  crimsons  to  a  coral-reef. 

Then  sanem  swarms  swing  off  from  all  the  willers 

So  plump  they  look  like  yaller  caterpillars. 

Then  gray  hossches'nuts  leetle  hands  unfold 

Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old :  70 

Thet 's  robin-redbreast's  almanick ;  he  knows 

Thet  arter  this  ther'  's  only  blossom-snows ; 

So,  chooain'  out  a  handy  crotch  an'  spouse, 

He  goes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobe  house. 

Then  seems  to  come  a  hitch, — things  lag  behind. 

Till  some  fine  momin'  Spring  makes  up  ner  mind. 

An'  ez,  when  snow-swelled  nvers  cresh  their  dams 

Heaped-up  with  ice  thet  dovetails  in  an'  jams, 

A  leak  comee  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hc^e  deft, 

Grows  stronger,  forcer,  tears  out  right  an'  left,  80 

Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an'  come, 

Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shedderin'  foam, 

Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin'  in  tune 

An'  gives  one  leap  from  April  into  June : 

Then  all  comes  orowdin'  in ;  afore  you  think, 

Toung  oak-leaves  mist  the  side-hill  woods  with  pink ; 

The  catbird  in  the  laylock-bush  is  loud  ; 

The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  rosy  eloud  ; 

Red-cedars  blossom  tu,  though  few  folks  know  it, 

An'  look  all  dipt  in  sunshine  like  a  poet ;  90 

The  lime-trees  pOe  their  solid  stacks  o'  shade 

An'  drows'ly  simmer  with  the  bees'  sweet  trade  \ 

In  dlum-shronds  the  flashin'  hangbird  clings 

An'  for  the  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock  slings ; 

An  down  the  loose-walled  lanes  in  archin*  bowers 

The  barb'ry  droops  its  strings  o*  golden  flojrers. 

Whose  shrmkin'  hearts  the  sohool-gals  love  to  try 

With  pins, — they  '11  worry  youm  so,  boys,  bimeby  I 
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Bat  I  don't  love  your  cat'logae  style, — do  yoa  !— 

Ez  ef  to  sell  ofi(  mtar*  by  vendoo ;  u 

One  word  with  blood  in 't  *s  twice  ez  good  ez  two: 

'nuff  sed,  June's  bridesman,  poet  o*  the  year, 

Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is  here ; 

Half -hid  in  tip- top  apple- blooms  he  swings,  * 

Or  climbs  aginst  tne  oreeze  with  quiverin'  wiogs, 

Or,  givin'  way  to  *t  in  a  mock  despair. 

Runs  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru  the  air. 

I  ollus  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 

In  Spring,  with  curus  heats  an*  prickly  pains, 

Thet  drive  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to  walk  n< 

Off  by  myself  to  hev  a  privit  talk 

With  a  queer  critter  thet  can't  seem  to  *gree 

Along  o'  me  like  most  folks, — Mister  Me. 

Ther'  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a  stone. 

An'  sort  o'  suffocate  to  be  alone, — 

I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are  nigh. 

An'  can't  bear  nothin'  closer  than  the  sky ; 

Now  the  wind 's  full  ez  shiftv  in  the  mind 

Ez  wut  it  is  ou' -doors,  ef  I  ain*t  blind. 

An'  sometimes,  in  the  fairest  sou'west  weather,  i^ 

My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  togetiier, 

My  natur*  nts  afl  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 

Come  drizzUn'  on  my  conscience  sharp  ez  pins : 

Wal,  et  sech  times  I  jes'  slip  out  o'  sight 

An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 

With  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lav^n  the  shelf. 

The  crook' dest  stick  in  all  the  heap, — MyaelL 

'T  wuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meeting-time : 

Findin'  my  feelin's  would  n't  nowavs  rhyme 

With  nobody's,  but  off  the  hendle  new  i3^ 

An'  took  things  from  an  east-wind  pint  o'  view, 

I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 

Where  the  pines  be,  up  back  o'  'Siah's  Mills : 

Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  the  beet  friends  I  know. 

They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  fedin's  so, — 

They  hesn  the  ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan. 

You  half-forgit  you  've  gut  a  body  on. 

Ther'  's  a  small  school' us*  there  where  four  roads  meet^ 

The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet. 

An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose  owners  grew       ^ 

To  pret  men,  some  on  'em,  an'  deacons,  tn ; 

't  ain't  used  no  longer,  coz  the  town  hez  ffui 

A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the  Lord  knows  wut: 

Three^story  lamin'  's  pop'lar  now ;  I  guess 

We  thriv'  ez  wal  on  jes'  two  stories  less, 
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For  it  strikes  me  ther*  's  sech  a  thin^  ez  sinnia* 
By  oyerloadin*  children's  nnderpiiiiun" : 
Wal,  here  it  woz  I  larned  my  A  B  C, 
An*  it 's  a  kind  o*  favourite  spot  with  me. 

We  *re  cams  critters :  Now  ain't  jes'  the  minute  150 

Thet.ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  're  in  it ; 

Long  ez  't  wuz  futur'y  't  would  he  perfect  hliss, — 

Soon  ez  it 's  past,  ihei  time  *s  wuth  ten  o'  thb ; 

An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  he  told 

Thet  Now 's  the  only  hird  lavs  eggs  o'  gold. 

A  knee-hiflh  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an'  plan 

An'  think  t  wuz  life's  cap-sneaf  to  he  a  man ; 

Now,  gittin'  grey,  there's  nothin'  I  enjoy 

Lake  dreamixr  l)ack  along  into  a  hoy : 

80  the  ole  school' us'  is  a  place  I  choose  160 

Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  muse ; 

I  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an'  git 

My  boyhood  hack,  an'  hetter  things  with  it, — 

Faith,  Hope,  an'  sunthin',  ef  it  is  n't  Cherrity, 

It 's  want  o'  guile,  an'  thet 's  ez  gret  a  rerrity, — 

While  Fancy's  cushin',  free  to  Prince  and  Clown, 

Makes  the  hard  hench  ez  soft  ez  milkweed-down. 

Now,  'fore  I  knowed,  thet  Sahhath  arternoon 

Thet  I  sot  out  to  tramp  myself  in  tune, 

I  found  me  in  the  school' us'  on  my,  seat,  .  170 

Drnmmin'  the  march  to  No-wheres  with  my  feet. 

Thinkin'  o'  nothin',  I  've  heerd  ole  folks  say 

Is  a  hard  kind  o'  dooty  in  its  way : 

It 's  thinkin'  eveiythin'  you  ever  knew. 

Or  ever  heam,  to  make  your  feelin's  blue. 

I  sot  there  tryin'  thet  on  for  a  spell : 

I  thought  o'  the  Rebellion,  then  o'  Hell, 

Which  some  folks  tell  ye  now  is  jest  a  metterfor 

(A  tbe'rv,  p'raps,  it  wun't/eef  none  the  hetter  for)  ; 

I  thought  o'  Keconstruction,  wut  we  'd  win  180 

Patchin'  our  patent  self -blow-up  agin : 

I  thought  ef  tnis  'ere  milkin'  o'  the  wits. 

So  much  a  month,  wam't  givin'  Natur*  fits, — 

Ef  folks  wam't  dmv,  findin'  their  own  milk  fail. 

To  work  the  cow  thet  hez  an  iron  tail. 

An'  ef  idees  'thout  ripenin'  in  the  pan 

Would  send  up  cream  to  humour  ary  man : 

From  this  to  tnet  I  let  my  wonyin'  creep. 

Till  finally  I  must  ha*  fell  asleep. 

Oar  lives  in  sleep  are  some  like  streams  thet  glide  190 

'twizt  flesh  an'  sperrit  boundin'  on  each  side. 
Where  both  shores'  shadders  kind  o*  mix  an'  mingle 
In  Bonthin'  thet  ain't  jes'  like  either 
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An'  when  you  esmt  off  iiio(xin*0  from  To-day 
.  An*  down  towards  To-siorrer  drift  away. 
The  imiges  thet  tensle  on  the  stream 
Make  a  new  apade-down*ard  world  o'  dream : 
Sometimes  they  seem  like  sanrise-streaks  an*  w«niio''a 
O*  wut  *]1  be  in  Heaven  on  Sabbath-momin*8p 
An\  mixed  right  in  ez  ef  jest  out  o*  spite,  *  a 

Sunthin*  thet  says  your  supper  ain*t  gone  right. 
I  'm  ffret  on  dreams,  an'  often  when  f  wake, 
I  've  lived  so  much  it  makes  my  memory  ache. 
An'  can't  skurpe  take  a  cat-nap  in  my  cneer 
'thout  hevin'  'em,  some  good,  some  bad,  all  queer. 

Now  I  wuz  settin'  where  I  'd  ben,  it  seemed. 

An'  ain't  sure  yit  whether  I  r'ally  dreamed* 

Nor,  ef  I  did,  how  long  I  might  ha'  slep'. 

When  I  beam  some  un  stompin'  up  the  step. 

An'  lookin'  round,  ef  two  an'  two  make  four,  z. 

I  see  a  Pilgrim  Father  in  the  door. 

He  wore  a  steeple-hat,  tall  boots,  an'  spurs 

With  rowels  to  'em  big  ez  ches'nut-burrs. 

An'  his  gret  sword  behind  him  sloped  away 

Long  *z  a  man's  speech  thet  dunno  wut  to  aay. — 

'  Ef  your  name 's  Biglow,  an'  your  given-name 

Hoeee,'  sez  he,  '  it 's  arter  you  I  came ; 

I  'm  your  gret-gran'ther  multiplied  by  three.' — 

*  My  unU  ^    sez  I. — '  Your  ffret-gret-gret,'  sex  he : 

*  You  would  n't  ha'  never  ben  here  but  for  me.  sai 
Two  hundred  an'  three  year  ago  this  May 

The  Mp  I  come  in  sailed  up  £)eton  Bay ; 

I  'd  been  a  cunnle  in  our  CivU  War, — 

But  wut  on  airih  hev  you  gut  up  one  for  ? 

Goz  we  du  things  in  England,  't  ain't  for  yoQ 

To  git  a  notion  you  can  du  'em  tu : 

I  'm  told  you  write  in  public  prints :  ef  true, 

It 's  nateral  you  should  know  a  thinff  or  two.' — 

*  Thet  air 's  an  aigymunt  I  can't  endorse, — 

't  would  prove,  coz  you  wear  spurs,  you  kep'  a  horse.         :« 

For  brains,'  sez  I,  *  wutever  you  may  think. 

Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  drafs  o'  pen-an'-ink, — 

Though  mos'  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped  jes'  ^oiokenin' 

The  chum  would  argoo  skim-milk  into  thickemn' ; 

But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  change  its  view 

O'  wut  it 's  meant  for  more  'n  a  smoSky  flue. 

But  du  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  furder  go, 

How  in  all  Natur'  did  you  come  to  know 

'bout  our  affairs,'  sez  I,  '  in  Kingdom-Come  T  ' — 

*  Wal,  I  worked  round  at  sperrit-rappin'  some,  249 
An'  danoed  the  tables  till  tneir  legs  wm  gone. 
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In  hopes  o*  larnki*  wnt  wm  goin'  on,' 

Sez  he,  '  hot  mejuiDB  lie  so  iSce  all-split 

Thet  I  cODoloded  it  wuz  beet  to  quitb 

Bot,  come  now,  ef  you  wun*t  confess  to  knowin'. 

Yon  Ve  some  conjectures  how  the  thing 's  a-goip".' — 

*  Gimn'tber,'  sec  I,  '  a  Taoe  warn't  never  known 
Nor  asked  to  hev  a  jedgment  of  its  own ; 

An'  yit,  ef 't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints. 

It  *s  safe  to  trust  its  say  on  oertin  pints :  350 

it  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 

An'  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  'U  be.' 

*  1  nerer  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 

Could  grow  HSb  wood  to  make  a  weathercock ; 
When  I  wuz  ^unger  'n  you,  akurce  more  'n  a  shaver. 
No  airthly  wind,'  sec  he,  *  could  make  me  waver ! ' 
(Ez  he  said  this,  he  clinched  his  jaw  an'  forehead, 
Hitchin*  his  belt  to  bring  his  sword-hUt  forrard«)-— 

*  Jea  so  it  wuz  with  me,'  sez  I,  *  I  swow. 

When  /  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me  now, —  260 

Nothin'  from  Adam's  fall  to  &ukly[s  bonnet» 

Thet  I  wam't  full-cocked  with  mv  jedgment  on  it ; 

But  now  I  'm  gittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 

It 's  a  sight  hiuder  to  make  up  my  mind, — 

N<^  1  don't  often  tcy  tu,  when  events 

Will  dn  it  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 

The  moral  question 's  oUus  plain  enough, — 

It 's  jes'  the  human-natur'  side  thet 's  tough ; 

Wut 's  best  to  think  may  n't  pu^e  me  nor  you, — 

The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du  ;  270 

Ef  you  ftad  History,  all  runs  smooth  ez  f^raase, 

Coz  there  the  men  ain't  nothin'  more  'n  idees, — 

But  come  to  make  it,  ez  we  must  to-day, 

Th'  idees  hev  arms  an'  legs  an'  stop  the  way : 

It 's  easy  fixin'  things  in  facts  an'  figgers, — 

They  can't  resist,  nor  wam't  brought  up  with  niggers ; 

But  come  to  tiy  your  the'ry  on, — why,  then 

Your  facts  an'  figgers  change  to  i^'ant  men 

Actin'  SB  ugly—'  — '  Smite  'em  hip  an'  thigh  ! ' 

Sea  cran'ther,  '  and  let  every  man-child  die !  2S0 

Oh  for  three  weeks  o'  Crommle  an'  the  Lord  ! 

Up,  Isr'el,  to  your  tents  an'  grind  the  sword  ! ' 

*  Thet  kind  o*  thing  worked  wal  in  ole  Judee, 
But  you  foigit  how  long  it 's  ben  A.  D. ; 
You  think  thet 's  ellerkence, — I  call  it  shoddy, 
A  thing,'  sez  I, '  wun't  cover  soul  nor  body ; 

I  like  Uie  pilain  all-wool  o'  commonsense, 
Thet  warms  jre  now,  an'  will  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
Yo^  took  to  foUerin'  where  the  Prophets  beckoned. 
An',  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come  Charles  the  Second ; 
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Now  wat  I  want  *8  to  hev  all  we  gain  stick. 
An'  not  to  start  Millennium  too  qoiok ; 
We  hain't  to  punish  only,  but  to  keep. 
An'  the  cure  ^s  gut  to  go  a  oent'ry  deep.* 
*  Wal,  milk-an' -water  ain't  the  best  o'  glue,* 
Sez  he,  '  an'  so  you  '11  find  before  vou  're  thru  ; 
£f  reshness  venters  sun  thin',  shilfy-shally 
Loses  ez  often  wut  's  ten  times  the  vally. 
Thet  eze  of  oum,  when  Charles's  neck  gut  split. 
Opened  a  gap  thet  lun't  bridged  over  yit :  < 

Blay'ry  's  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hez  ^  the  eze— ' 
'Our  Charles,'  sez  I, '  hez  gut  eisht  million  necks. 
The  hardest  question  ain't  the  bbck  man's  right, 

V  The  trouble  is  to  'mancipate  the  white ; 
I  One 's  chained  in  body  an'  can  be  sot  free. 
But  t'  other  's  chained  in  soul  to  an  idee : 
It  'ji-aJong  job,  but  we  shall  worry  thru  it ; 
Ef  b^gnets  fail,  the  spellin'-book  must  du  it.' 
'  Hosee,'  sez  he,  *  I  think  you  're  goin'  to  f«l : 
The  rettlesnake  ain't  dangerous  in  the  tail ; 
This  'ere  rebellion  's  nothm  but  the  rettle, — 
You  '11  stomp  on  thet  an'  think  you  've  won  the  beiUe ; 
It 's  Slavery  thet 's  the  fangs  an'  thinkin'  head. 
An'  ef  you  want  selvation,  cresh  it  dead, — 
An'  cresh  it  suddin,  or  you  '11  larn  by  waitin' 
Thet  Chance  wun't  stop  to  listen  to  debatin* ! ' — 
'  God's  truth  I '  sez  !,->'  an'  ef  /  held  the  club. 
An'  knowed  jes'  where  to  strike, — but  there 's  the  mb ! ' 

I  '  Strike.spon,'  sez  he,  *  or  you  '11  be  deadly  ailin', — 
Folks  thet 's  afeared  to  fail  are  sure  o'  failin' ; 
God  hates  your  sneakin'  creturs  thet  believe 
He  '11  settle  things  they  run  away  an'  leave !  * 
He  brought  his  foot  down  fercelv,  ez  he  spoke. 
An'  give  me  sech  a  startle  thet  I  woke. 


No.  vn. 

LATEST  VIEWS  OF  MR.  BIGLOW. 

PBBLIMINABT   NOTB. 

[It  is  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 

Sain  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the 
eath  of  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur, 
A.  M.,  which  took  place  suddenly,  by 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  day,  1862.  Our  venerable 
friend  (for  so  we  may  venture  to  call 
him,  though  we  never  enjoyed  the  high 
privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance) 
was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  having 
been  bom  June  12,  1779,  at  Pigsgusset 


Precinct  (now  West  Jemaha)  ia  '^ 
then  District  of  MMne.  Grmdnsu 
with  distinction  at  HubviUe  0)i)H 
in  1805,  he  pursned  bis  theolod^ 
studies  with  tke  late  Reverend  1^ 
served  Tbacker,  D.  D.,  and  was  calk 
to  the  charge  of  the  First  Sodetr  i 
Jaalam  in  1809,  where  he  remainr^  ^i 
bis  death. 

'As  an  antiquary  he  has  probtl'i' 
loft  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  eqial 
writes  his  friend  and  ooOeagae,  t^ 
Reverend  Jedothon  Hitcfaoock,  t 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  abt^^ 
facts ;   *  ki  proof  of  whidi  I  need  oo| 
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ide  to  hifl  **Hi8lory  of  JaaUm, 
Topognphkal,  and  Ec 
18l9»  which  hM  won 
I  an  eminent  and  endnring  pUoe  in 

mora  ■olid  and  useful  Uterfttnre.  It 
>alj  to  be  ragivtted  that  his  intense 
^ticataoa  to  lustorical  studies  should 
( e  ao  entliely  withdrawn  him  from  the 
nRiit  of  poetical  oompoaitiony  for 
ich  he  was  endowed  by  Nature 
ii  a  renMtffcable  ajptitiKle.  His 
Unknown  hymn,  begmning  **  With 
■ada  of  care  encompassed  round/' 
I  been  attributed  in  some  collections 

tlie  late  President  Dwight,  and  it 
hardly  prasumptnous  to  affirm  that 
•  simile  of  the  rainbow  in  the  eighth 
mza  would  do  no  discredit  to  that 


We  regret  that  we  haTO  not  room  at 
Hcot  for  the  whole  of  lir.  Hitchcock's 
c«edingly  valuable  communication, 
e  hope  to  lay  more  liberal  extracts 
^m  it  before  our  readers  at  an  early 
^y.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will 
re  some  notion  of  its  importance  and 
tenst.  It  contains:  1st,  A  bio- 
mphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  with 
>tioee  of  hia  predecessors  in  the 
Mtocal  office,  and  of  eminent  cleri- 
J  oootemporaries ;  2d,  An  obituaiy 
I  drrgasfid,  from  the  Punkin-Falu 
Weekly  Pkrailel';  3d,  A  list  of  his 
rinted  and  manuscript  productions 
id  of  projected  works ;  4tli,  Personal 
aeodotea  and  recollections,  with 
wcimena  of  tahle-tsJk ;  6th,  A  tribute 
»  his  relict,  lire.  I>orcas  (Pilcox) 
rubor;  0th,  A  list  of  graduates  fitted 
IT  dilbrent  colleges  by  Mr.  Wilbur, 
ith  biographical  memoranda  touching 
be  more  distinguished ;  7th,  Con- 
Erning  learned,  charitable,  and  other 
xieties,   of   which   Mr.   Wilbur   was 

member,  and  of  those  with  which, 
ad  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
oobtlesa  have  been  associated,  with 

eonpleie  eatalosue  of  such  Americans 
■  baTO  been  Nlows  of  the  Royal 
(ocietir;  Mi,  A  brief  summary  of 
it.  Wflbur's  ktest  conclusions  con- 
tfiuBg  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the  Beast 
a  its  special   application   to   recent 


events  for  which  the  public,  as  Mr. 
Hitchcock  assures  us,  have  been 
waiting  with  feelings  of  lively  anticipa- 
tion ;  9th,  Mr.  Hitchcock's  own  views 
on  the  same  topic  ;  and,  10th,  A  brief 
essay  on  the  importance  of  local 
histories.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the 
duty  of  preparins  Mr.  Wilbur's  bio- 
graphy could  not  have  fallen  into  more 
sympathetic  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  with  which  the 
reverena  gentleman  baa  since  favoured 
us,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Wilbur's  life  was  shortened  by  our 
unhappy  civil  nar.  It  disturbed  his 
studies,  dislocated  all  his  habitual 
associations  and  trains  of  thought, 
and  unsettled  the  foundations  of  a 
faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit  than 
conviction,  in  the  capacitv  of  man  for 
sdf-^vemment.  'Such  has  been  the 
feliaty  of  my  life,'  he  said  to  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
day  he  died,  *  that,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  I  could  always  say,  Sumrnum 
nee  mHuo  diem,  nee  efUK  It  has  been 
my  habit,  as  you  know,  on  every 
recurrence  of  this  blessed  anniversary, 
to  read  Milton's  "Hymn  of  the 
Nativity"  till  its  sublime  harmonies 
so  dilated  my  soul  and  quickened  its 
spiritual  sense  that  I  teemed  to  hear 
that  other  song  which  gave  assurance 
to  the  shepheras  that  there  was  One 
who  would  lead  them  also  in  green 

Eistures  and  beside  the  still  waters, 
ut  to-day  I  have  been  unable  to  think 
of  anything  but  that  mournful  text,  **  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword," 
and,  did  it  not  smack  of  pagan  pre- 
sumptuousness,  could  almost  wish  I 
had  never  lived  to  see  this  day.' 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that 
his  friend  '  lies  buried  In  the  Jaalam 
graveyard,  under  a  large  red-cedar 
which  he  specially  admired.  A  neat  and 
substantial  monument  is  to  be  erected 
over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  himself ;  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  pleasantly,  **  that  there 
was  at  least  one  occasion  in  a  scholar's 
life  when  he  might  show  the  advantages 
of  a  classical  training." ' 
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The  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  as,  and  apparently  in- 
tended to  accompany  Mr.^lglow*B  con- 
tribntion  to  tbe  present  number,  was 
foand  upon  his  table  after  his  decease. — 
Editobs  Atlamtio  Monthly.] 

to   the   editobs    of   the   atlaetio 

MONTHLY. 

Jaalam,  24th  Deo.,  1862, 

Rbspicted  SiM,--The  infirm  state 
of  my  bodily  health  would  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  not  taking  up  the  pen  at 
this  time,  wholesome  as  1  deem  it  for 
the  mind  to  apricate  in  the  shelter  of 
epistolary  confidence,  were  it  not  that 
a  considerable,  I  might  even  saj^  a  larpe, 
nnmber  of  individuals  in  this  parish 
expect  from  Uieir  pastor  some  puUiok 
expression  of  sentunent  at  this  crisis. 
Moreover,  Qui  iadtua  ardet  tnagis 
writur.  In  trving  times  like  these, 
the  besetting  sm  of  undisciplined  minds 
is  to  seek  refuge  from  inexplicable 
realities  in  the  dangerous  stimulant 
of  angry  partisanship  or  the  indolent 
narootick  of  vague  ana  hopeful  vaticina- 
tion: fortunamqiu  9UO  temperat  arhitrio. 
Both  by  reason  of  my  age  and  my 
natural  temperament,  I  am  unfitted 
for  either.  Unable  to  penetrate  the 
inscrutable  judgements  of  God,  I  am 
more  than  ever  thankful  that  my  life 
has  been  prolonged  till  I  could  in  some 
small  measure  comprehend  His  mercy. 
As  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  ^t 
some  time  render  himself  amenable  to 
the  one, — pmm  vix  juHua  eU  secunu, — 
so  there  is  none  that  does  not  feel 
himself  in  daily  need  of  the  other. 

I  confess  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do, 
a  personal  consolation  for  the  manilest 
evils  of  this  war  in  any  remote  or 
contingent  advantages  that  may  spring 
from  it.  I  am  old  Mid  weak,  I  can  bear 
little,  and  can  scarce  hope  to  see 
better  days;  nor  is  it  any  adequate 
compensation  to  know  that  Nature  is 
old  and  strong  and  can  bear  much.  Old 
men  philosophize  over  the  past,  but 
the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and 
a  weariness.    The  one  lies  before  them 


like  a  placid  evMiing  landscape  ; 
other  IS  full  of  the  vexation* 
anxietiBB  of  housekeeping.  It 
be  tme  enouflh  that  mi§€tt  imc  t£ 
vrohibdfue  CJoiko  f<wtmuum  stare,  fa 
he  ^o  said  it  was  fain  at  bet  to  a 
in  Atropos  with  her  ebean  hdarm  h 
time;  and  I  cannot  hdp  ttk^ ^ 
mourning  that  the  fortane  of 
Repnblick  could  not  at  leaat  atan 
my  days  were  numbered. 

Tibullus  wouhl  find  the  oc^  of 
in  the  great  exaggecalion  of  riclies»  aj 
does  not  stick  to  say  that  in  the  <U 
of  the  beechen  trencher  thara  «i 
peace.  But  averse  as  I  ant  by  nata 
from  all  wars,  the  mors  aa  taay  ha 
been  especially  fatal  to 
would  have  tms  one  go  on  tSl 
reduced  to  wooden  platters 
rather  than  surrender  the  pnncif. 
to  defend  which  it  was  ai 
Though  I  believe  Slavery  to  have 
the  cause  of  it,  by  so 
demoralizing  Northern  politkdcs 
its  own  purpoaes  as  to  give  opportanit 
and  hope  to  treason,  yet  I  would  bc< 
have  our  thought  and  purpoae  diverts 
from  their  true  object^ — ^the  zBainUj 
nance  of  the  idea  of  Qovenmieni.  Wl 
are  not  merely  snppi  easing  an  eooi 
riot,  but  contending  for  the  posaibilit 
of  permanent  order  coexisting  wit 
democzatksal  fickleness ;  and 
I  would  not  superstitioasly 
form  to  the  sacrifice  ol 
neither  would  I  forget  that  an  adher 
ence  to  precedent  and 
can  alone  give  that  oonl^onity 
coherence  under  a  democratioal  ooastt^ 
tution  which  are  inherent  in  tlis  persoa 
of  a  despotick  monarch  and  the  ssifi^ 
ness  of  an  aristooratical  ckua.  9iH  fn 
raHone  wthuUoB  Is  aa  dapgerons  in  i 
majority  as  in  a  tyrant. 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  pcodocttar. 
of  my  young  friend  to  go  ont  withoot 
a  protest  from  me  ag^ixt  a  oertain 
extremeness  in  his  views,  more  psrdon- 
able  in  the  poet  than  in  the  phOosofiher. 
While  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  ooiy 
cure  for  rebellion  is  supprassku  hf\ 
force,  yet  I  most  animadvert  apoo 
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an    pfcriM  wliere  I  seem  to 

with  »  popokr  fallacy 
■object  of  oomproiiiiaeL  On 
bttwl  then  an  those  who  do 
that  the  vital  priaciple'  of 
it  and  the  seminal  pnnciple 
j^'w  cannot  properly  be  made  a 
eet  ol  compcomiBe  at  all,  and  on  the 
r  flmae  who  are  e^naDy  blind  to 
tratli  that  withont  a  compromise 
^Ali^idtial  opinions^  interests,  and 
L  rightSy  no  society  wonld  be  poe- 
Jn  medio  tuiissinnu.  For  my 
I  wDold  gladly 


or  two  could  make 
ike   rockets  dmv  by  their  own 

bttmin', 
I'^Ap  an'  light,  to  leave  a  wake 
L^n*s    hearts  an'    faces  dcyward 

tamin'  I — 
„   it  strikes  me,  'tain^t  jest  the 


'er  stringin'  words  ^with  settisfac- 

tioo : 
it*s    wanted    now's    the    silent 


Twixt  upright  Will  an'  downright 


>rda»  e£  you  keep  'em,  pay  their 


Bat  gabble 's  the  short  cut  to  ruin ; 
s»  gratis^  (gals  half-price,)  but  cheap 
At  no  rate,  ef  it  benders  doin* ; 
*»r  *8  DOihin'  wuss,  'less  't  is  to  set 
A  martyr-orem'um  upon  jawiin' : 
apoCs  git  oangerous,  ef  you  abet 
Toeir  Sds  down  on  'em  with  Fort 
Warren. 

out  long  enough  it 's  ben  discussed 
Who  soi  the  magazine  afire, 
1'  whether,  ef  Bob  Wickliffe  bust, 
'T  would  scare  us  more  or  blow  us 


'  ye  ^posB  the  Gret  Foreeeer^s  plan 
Wux   settled   fer   him   in   town- 


r  tbet  ther^  'd  ben  no  Fkdl  o'  Man, 
Ef  Adam  'd  on'y  bit  a  sweetin'  ? 


Oh,  Jon' than,  ef  yon  want  to  be 

A  rugged  chap  agin  an'  hearty. 
Go  fer  wutever  '11  hurt  Jefl  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  party. 
Here 's  hell  brdce  loose,  au*  we  lay  flat 

With  half  the  univarse  a-singein'. 
Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding- 
ingin. 

It 's  war  we  're  in,  not  politics ; 

It's  systems  wrastlm*   now,   not 
parties; 
An'  yictory  in  the  eend  '11  fix 

Where  longest  will  aa'  truest  heart 
i& 
An'  wut 's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  ? 

Tryin'  to  hope  ther'  's  nothin'  doin\ 
An'  look  ez  though  they  did  n't  doubt 

Sunthin'  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin\ 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 

Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation ; 
They  'd  hand  a  bu£rio-droye  a  tract 
When  they  wuz  madder  than  all 
Bashan. 
Conciliate  T  it  jest  means  he  kicked, 
No  metter  how  they  phrase  an' 
tone  it ; 
It  means  thet  we're  to  set  down 
licked, 
Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to 
own  it! 

A  war  on  tick 's  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce. 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 

Ez 't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  flpecie-basis : 
Ef  green-backs  ain't  nut  jest  the 
cheese, 
I  guess  ther'  's  evils  thet  *s  ez- 
tremer, — 
Fer  instance, — shinplaster  idees 
Like  them  put  out  by  Gov' nor 
Se3rmour. 

Last  year,  the  Nation,  at  a  word, 
When  tremblin'  Freedom  cried  to 
shield  her, 
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Flamed  wekiin'  into  one  keen  sword 

Waitin'  an*  longin'  fer  a  wielder : 
A  splendid  flash  ! — bat  how  *d  the 
grasp 
With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz 
tally? 
Ther*  warn*tnomeanin*  in  our  clasp, — 
Half  this,  half  thet,  all  shilly-shally. 

More  men  ?   More  Man  !     It 's  there 
we  fail ; 
Weak  plans  grow  weaker  yit  by 
lengthenin* : 
Wut  use  in  addin*  to  the  tail, 
When  it's  the  head's  in  need  o' 
strengthenin'  ? 
We  want^  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o'  stockin\ 
Square-sot  with  thousan'-ton  belief 
In  him  an'  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin' ! 

Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  stood  see- 
saw 
'Bout  doin'   things  tiU  they  wuz 
done  with, — 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 
In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  gun 
with; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side, — 
£f  his,  'twuz  God's,  an'  thet  wuz 
plenty ; 
An'  so  his  *  Forrards  I '  multiplied 
An    army's    fightin*    weight    by 
twenty. 

But  this  'ere  histin',  creak,  creak, 
creak. 
Your    cappen's    heart  up  with  a 
derrick. 
This  tiyin'  to  coax  a  lightnin' -streak 
Out  of  a  half -discouraged  hay-rick. 
This  hangin'  on  mont^  arter  mont' 
Fer  one  sharp  purpose  'mongst  the 
twitter, — 
I  tell  ye,  it  doos  kind  o'  stunt 
The  peth  and  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  'U  the  People  be, 
Ef  leaders  look  on  revolution 

Ez  though  it  wuz  a  cup  o'  tea, — 
Jest  social  el'ments  in  solution  ? 


This  weighin'  things  doos  wal 
When  war  cools  down,  an*  cose  i 
to  writin* ; 

But  while  it 's  makin',  the  trae  sUzi! 
Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin 

Demoo'acv  gives  every  man 

The  rignt  to  be  his  own  oppressoi! 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  pimi 
Helpless   ez    spilled    beans    oo 
dresser: 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  lam 
From    them    smart  critters,    tli 
Seceders, — 
Ef  bein'  right 's  the  fast 
The     'fore-the-fust    ' 
leaders. 


;-irci 


But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 
Thet   we're   a-goin'    to   use   oc 


Jeff  druv  ns  into  these  hard  lines. 
An'   oagh'    to   bear  bis  hall  \ 
expenses;  * 
Slavery 's  Secession's  henrt  an'  wiL 
South,  North,  East,  West^  where  «f: 
you  find  it, 
An'ef  it  drors  into  War's  mill, 
D'  ye  say  them  thonder-stones  ^la 
n't  gnnd  it  ? 

D'  ye  s'poee,  ef  Jeff  giv  \im  a  lick, 
Ole  Hick'ry  M  tried  his  head  td 
sofn 
So  's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebor.^ 
stick 
Thet 's  made  our  side  see  stars  $0 
ofn? 

'  No! '  he'dha'  thundered,  *  Ooyosr 

knees, 

An'  own  one  flag,  one  road  toglorT ! 

Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these. 

Shows  sof  ness  in  the  apper  sUmt  \ ' 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  mus? 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  procUms- 
tion? 
It  ain't  a-goin*  to  liVrate  us, 

Ef  we  don't  Kke  emancipataon : 
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e  rig^  to  be  a  eoBsed  f oc^ 

La  sale  from  all  devices  hmnan, 

'8  common  (eK  a  gm*l  role) 

To  eTecy  critter  bom  o*  womaD. 

ire  *xe  afl  right,  an'  I,  fer  one, 
DooH  think  oar  cause 'U  lose  in 

TrnOy 
'  rammin'  Scriptor'  in  our  ffon* 
An*  gittin*  Katur'  fer  an  &% : 
lank  God,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 
To  lift  one  human  beings  level, 
re  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man, 
Or,  anyhow,  to  qpile  a  devil ! 

>t  thet  I *m  one  thet  much  expos' 
MiUeonium  by  express  to-morrer ; 
M!y  wiU  miscany, — I  rec'lec' 
Ta  many  on  *em,  to  my  sorrer : 
fn  ain*t  made  angels  in  a  day. 
No   matter  how  you  mould  an' 

labour  *em, — 
or  *riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 
With  Abe  so  ofn  ei  with  Abraham. 

be'ry  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing. 
An'   wants  the  banns  read  right 

ensuin' ; 
at  fact  wun*t  noways  wear  the  ring, 
'Thout   years  o'    settin'    up   an' 


hough,  arter  all.  Time's  dial-plate 
Marks  ceofnes  witii  the  mmute- 

finger, 
n'  Good  can't  never  come  tu  late. 
Though  it  doos  seem  to  try  an' 

linger. 

D*  come  wut  wiD,  I  think  it 's  grand 
Abe 's  gut  his  will  et  last  bloom- 
fumaced 

)  trial-ftamee  till  it'll  stand 

The    strain    o'    bein'    in    deadly 


bet's  wut  we  want, — ^we  want  to 

know  4 

The  folks  on  our  side  hez   the 

bmvery 
'o  b'heve  es  hard,  oome  weal,  come 

woe. 
In  Freedom  es  Jeff  doos  in  Slavery. 

U>WILL 


Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot. 
An'  every  man  knows  who'll  bo 
winner, 
Whose  faith  in  God  hez  aiy  root 
Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his 
dinner: 
Then 't  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole, 
Without  no  need  o'  proclamation. 
Earth's  biggest  Counter's  gut  her 
soul 
An*    risen    up    Earth's    Greatest 
Nation ! 


NcVm 
KETTELOPOTOMACHIA 

PBBUMINABT  HOTB 

In  the  month  of  Febmsrv,  18(6, 
the  editors  of  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly ' 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
of  Jaalam  a  letter  enclosing  the 
macaronic  verses  which  follow,  and 
promising  to  send  more,  if  more  should 
De  communicated.  *  They  were  rapped 
out  on  the  evening  of  tlmnday^iMt 
past,*  he  savB,  *  by  what  claimed  to  be 
the  spirit  of  my  late  predecessor  in  the 
ministry  here,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur, 
through  the  medium  of  a  young  man 
at  present  domiciled  in  my  family.  As 
to  the  possibility  of  such  spiritual 
manifestations,  or  whether  they  be 
properly  so  entitled,  I  express  no 
opinion,  as  there  is  a  division  of 
sentiment  on  that  subject  in  the  parish, 
and  mai^  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  in  social  standing  enter- 
tain oppoemg  views.  The  young 
man  who  was  improved  as  a  medium 
submitted  himself  to  the  experiment 
with  manifest  reluctance,  ana  is  still 
unprepared  to  believe  in  the  authen- 
Uctty  of  ihe  manifestatioDs.  During 
his  residence  with  me  his  deportment 
has  always  been  exemplary;  he  has 
been  constant  in  his  atiendsnce  upon 
our  famfly  devotions  and  the  pumio 
ministrations  of  the  Word,  and  has 
more  than  once  privatelv  stated  to 
me,  that  the  latter  hkd  often  brought 
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him  under  deep  conoern  of  mind. 
The  table  is  an  ordinary  quadmpedal 
one,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds, 
three  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half 
in  height,  four  feet  square  on  the  top, 
and  of  beech  or  maple,  I  am  not 
definitely  prepared  to  say  which.  It 
had  once  belonged  to  my  respected 

Fredeoessor,  and  had  been,  so  far  as 
can  learn  upon  careful  inquiry,  of 
perfectly  regular  and  correct  habits  up 
to  the  evening  in  question.  On  that 
occasion  the  voung  man  previously 
alluded  to  haa  been  sitting  with  his 
hands  resting  carelessly  upon  it,  while 
I  read  over  to  him  at  his  request 
certain  portions  of  my  last  Sabbath's 
discourse.  On  a  sudden  the  rappinffs, 
as  they  are  called,  commenced  to  renaer 
themselves  audible,  at  first  faintlv, 
but  in  process  of  time  more  distinctly 
aild  witn  violent  agitation  of  the  table. 
The  young  man  expressed  himself 
both  surprised  and  pained  by  the 
wholly  unexpected,  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  unprecedented  occur- 
rence. At  the  earnest  solicitation, 
however,  of  several  who  happened  to 
be  present,  he  consented  to  go  on  with 
the  experim^ent,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  alphabet  commonly  employed 
in  similar  emergencies,  the  fouowins 
communication  was  obtained  ana 
written  down  immediately  by  myself. 
Whether  any,  and  if  so,  how  much 
weight  should  be  attached  to  it,  I 
venture  no  decision.  That  Dr.  Wilbur 
had  sometimes  employed  his  leisure 
in  Latin  versification  I  have  ascertained 
to  be  the  case,  though  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  that  nature  among 
his  papers  consists  of  some  fragmentary 
passages  of  a  version  into  hexameters 
of  portions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
These  I  had  communicated  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  previous[ly]  to  the 
young  gentleman  who  officiated  as 
medium  in  the  communication  after- 
wards received.  I  have  thus,  I  believe, 
stated  all  the  material  facts  that  have 
any  elucidative  bearing  upon  this 
mysterious  occurrence.* 
So  far  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  seems  per- 


fectly master  of  Webster's  niiabri^P 
quarto,  and  whose  IBowx^g  sljle  lea.^ 
him  into  certain  further  ezpatiatso: 
for  which  we  have  not  room.  We  h&  ^ 
since  learned  that  the  young  man 
spei^  of  was  a  sophomore,  pot  unci 
his  care  durins  a  sentenoe  of  mstkatic 

from C^ege,  where  he  had  dx 

tinguished  himself  rather  by  physkJ 
experiments  on  the  comparative  P^^''\ 
of  resistance  in  window-glaas  to  vari.fJ 
solid  substances,  than  in  the  moi 
r^ular  studies  of  the  place.  'In  ansvJ 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  profeoBor  • 
Latin  says,  ^Tusn  was  no  harm  i 
the  boy  that  I  know  of  beyond  hJ 
loving  mischief  more  than  Latin,  tk. 
can  I  think  of  any  spirits  likely  d 
possess  him  except  those  oommos^ 
called  animal.  He  was  certainly  xkJ 
remarkable  for  his  Latinity,  bat* I  aei 
nothing  in  the  verses  you  endaJ 
that  would  lead  me  to  think  thea 
beyond  his  capacity,  or  tlie  resoit  d 
any  special  inspiration  wheUker  J 
beech  or  maple.  Had  that  ol  Uni 
been  tried  upon  him  earliv  acMl  mod 
faithfully,  the  verses  would  perhan 
have  been  better  in  quality  aaJ 
certainly  in  quantity.'  Thia  exact  sjm 
thorough  scholar  then  goes  on  to  poin 
out  many  false  quantities  and  bar 
barisms.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  hoveTcr 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  eeej&j 
not  to  have  been  unaware  of  some  H 
them  himself,  as  is  shown  by  a  grcM 
many  notes  appended  to  the  verses  u 
we  received  tnem,  and  parporting  ta 
be  by  Scaliger,  Bentley  and  others,— 
among  them  the  Bsmit  de  FoftsireJ 
These  we  have  omitted  as  dearly  mess: 
to  be  humorous  and  altc^ther  failing 
therein. 

Though  entirely  satisfied  that  tht 
verses  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Wilbur,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
tolerable  Latin  scholar  after  the  fasfaioa 
of  his  day,iyet  we  have  determined  to 
print  them  here  partly  as  bdcMigiac 
to  the  res  guta  of  this  collection,  atu 
partly  as  a  warning  to  their  patatiTs 
author  which  may  keep  him  from  sacb 
indecorous  pranks  for  the  futiuew 
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KSTTfiLOPOTOMACHTA 

P.  Ovidii  NaMois  carmen  beroicum  macaronicum  perplexametnim,  inter  Getaa  getioo 
re  ooaipoaUim,  denuo  per  medium  ardentlBpiriiualem,  adjuvante  mensA  diabolice 
kOksA,  recuperatum,  curtUiue  Jo.  Conradi  Scbwarzii  umbne,  aliis  necnon  plurimla 
juToatibuay  reiiitutum. 

UBBB  I 

PuHGTOBUM  garretos  oolens  et  cellan  Quinqae, 

Gutteribas  qii»  et  gaudes  sundayam  abstingere  f rontemt 

Pleminque  inaidos  solita  fiaitare  liquore 

Taoglepedem  qnem  homines  appellant  Di  quoqae  rotgut» 

PimpUidis,  rubioundaque,  Musa,  O,  boorbonolenBque,  5 

Fenianas  rixaa  procul,  alma,  bro^potentis 

Patrioii  oyathos  iterantis  et  homda  beUa, 

Backoa  dam  virides  Tiridis  Brigitta  remittit, 

linqaena,  eximios  celebrem,  da,  Viimnienaes 

Rowdea,  praBcipue  et  Tk,  heros  alte,  rolarde  !  xo 

Inrignes  juvenesque,  illo  certamine  lictos, 

Gomaane,  Tylere,  nee  tos  oblivione  relinquam. 

Amj^  aquilas  invictn  faosto  est  sab  tegmine  tena, 

Backyfer,  ooiskeo  poUeiis,  ebenoqae  bij>ede, 

Soeon  pnBsidam  et  altrix  (deniqae  quidnuninantiam),  15 

Duplefveoram  uberrima ;  illis  et  int^re  cordi  est 

De^ere  aasidue  et  sine  proprio  incommodo  fiscum ; 

None  etiam  placidum  boo  opus  invicUque  secuti, 

Goosam  aareos  ni  ^ggos  Toluissent  immo  necare        • 

QiuB  peperit,  saltern  ac  de  illis  meliora  merentem.  30 

Condidit  banc  Smithius  Dox,  Captinas  inclytus  ille     • 
Regis  UlyasflB  instar,  docti  arcum  intendere  longom ; 
Condidit  ille  Johnsmith,  Viiginiamque  vocavit, 
Settkdit  aatem  Jacobus  rex,  nomine  primus, 
Rascafis  implens  ruptis,  blagardisque  debosfaUsy  25 

Militibnsque  ex  Faistaffi  l^one  fugatis 
Wenchisque  iUi  <}aas  poterant  seduoere  nuptas ; 
Vifgineam,  ah,  httus  matronis  talibus  impar  1. 
PRigeniem  stupe  ex  hoo  non  sine  stigmate  ducumt 
Mnlti  sese  qui  jactant  regum  esse  nepotes :  30 

Hand  omnes,  Mater,  genitos  qu»  nnper  habebas 
BeDo  fortes,  consilio  cantos,  virtute  oecoros, 
Jamqne  et  babes,  sparso  si  jMitrio  in  sanguine  virtus, 
Mo6trabis<]|ue  itenim,  antiquis  sub  astris  leducta ! 
-  De  iDis  qui  upkikitant,  dicebam,  rumpora  tanta,  55 

Letcheris  et  Floydis  magnisque  Extra  ordine  Billis ; 
Est  his  prisca  fides  juraie  et  breakers  wordum ; 
Poppere  fellerum  a  tergo,  aut  stickere  olam  bowiknifo^ 
Haod  sane  iacinus,  dij^um  sed  victrioe  lauro ; 
Larmpsre  et  nigenun,  factum  praestantius  ullo :  40 
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Ast  chlamydem  piciplomatam,  Icariam,  flito  et  inepUaw 
Yanko  gratis  inaaere»  illam  et  vatido  x^o 
Insuper  acri  pquitare  dooere  est  hospitio  utl 

Nescio  an  ilk  Polardus  daplefveoribos  ortus, 
Sed  reputo  potius  de  radice  poorwitemanorum ;  4 

Fortuiti  proles,  ni  fallor»  Tylerus  erat 
PrsBsidis,  omnibus  ab  Whiggis  nominatus  a  poor  cuss; 
Et  nobilem  tertium  evinoit  venerabile  nomen. 
Ast  animosi  omnes  bellique  ad  Irjrmpana  ha !  ha ! 
Vocif erant  heti,  procul  et  si  proeliay  sive  5 

Hostem  incautum  atsito  possont  shootere  bbAyx  ; 
Imperiiqne  capaces,  esset  si  stylos  agmen. 
Pro  dulci  spoliabant  et  sine  dangere  fito. 
Pr»  ceterisque  Polardus :   si  Secessia  licta, 
Se  nunquam  licturum  jurat*  res  et  unheardof,  5: 

Yerbo  h»sit,  similisque  aodaci  roosteri  invioto» 
Dunghilli  solitus  rex  pullos  whoppere  molles, 
Grantum,  hirelingos  stripes  quique  et  splendida  tollimt 
Sidera,  et  Yankos,  territum  et  oninem  sarsuit  orbem. 

Usque  dabant  ope^am  isti  omnes,  noctesqjue  dieaqo^  6c 

Samuelem  demulgere  ayunculum,  id  vero  siccum; 
Uberibus  sed  ejus,  et  horum  est  culpa,  remotis, 
Parvam  domi  vaccam,  nee  mora  mmima^  ^seront^ 
Lacticarentem  autem  et  droppam  vix  in  die  dantem; 
Beddite  avunculi,  et  exclamabant,  reddite  pappam !  ^ 

Polko  ut  consule,  gemens,  Billy  immurmurat  Extra ; 
Eoho  respondit,  thesauro  ex  vacuo,  pappam ! 
fVustra  explorant  pocketa,  ruber  nare  repertum ; 
Officia  expulsi  aspiciunt  rapta,  et  Paradxsum 
*      Ooclusum,  virides(}ue  baud  illis  nascere  backos ;  "^ 

Stupent  tunc  oculis  madidis  spittantque  silenter. 
Adhibere  usu  ast  longo  vires  prorsus  inepti, 
:Si  non  ut  qui  grindeat  axve  trabemve  reuolvat, 
Virginiam  excruciant  totis  nunc  mightibu*  matrem ; 
JSon  melius,  puta,  nono  panis  dimidiumne  est  ?  T: 

Readere  ibi  non  posse  est  casus  commoner  ullo : 
Tanto  intentius  imprimere  est  opus  ergo  statuta  * 
Jfifemo  propterea  pejor,  melior,y8me  doubto, 
•Obtineat  qui  contractum,  si  et  postea  rhino ; 
;£rflo  Folamus,  si  auis,  inexsuperabilis  heros,  ^ 

Coutmanms  tmpaviaus  nondum,  atqne  in  purpure  natus 
Tylerus  lohamdes  celerisque  in  flito  Nathaniel, 
Quisqiie  optans  digitos  in  tantum  sfickere  pium, 
Adstant  accincti  imprimere  aut  perrumpere  leges : 
Quales  os  xHlasmm  rabidi  tres  segre  molossi,  ^ 

Quales.aut  dubium  textum  atra  in  veste  ministri. 
Tales  oiroiuastabant  nunc  nostri  inopes  hoc  job. 

Hisque  Polardus  voce  canoro  talia  fatus : 
.Primum  autem,  veluti  est  mos,  prseceps  quisqae  liquontt 
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Qnisqiie  et  Nicotianum  ingens  quid  inaeiit  atnim»  90 

Herotoi  nitidum  decuB  et  eolamen  Gvitam, 

Ifasticat  ac  amvl  altiaottaos,  spittatqae  profuse : 

Qm  do  Vii^inia  meruit  praBstantius  unqnam  7 

Qnis  86  pro  patria  curavit  impigre  tutum  ? 

Bpeechisque  articulisque  hominum  quis  forttor  ullus,  95 

If^minaos  pennoB  lickos  et  vulnera  vocis  ? 

Qoisnam  putidius  (hie)  sarsuit  Yankinimicos, 

SiepiuB  aut  dedit  ultro  datam  et  broke  his  parolam  7 

Mente  inquassatus  8olid&que»  tyranno  minante, 

HorrisooiB  (hie)  bombis  moBnia  et  alta  quatente,  xoo 

Sese  promptum  (hio)  jactans  Yankos  lickere  centum, 

Atque  ad  lastum  invictus  non  aurrendidit  unauam  7 

Ergo  baud  meddlite,  posco,  mique  relinquite  (nic)  hoc  job» 

Si  noQ — knifumque  enormem  mostrat  spittatque  tremeudus. 

Dizerat :  ast  alii  reliquorant  et  sine  pauso  105 

Phiggos  incumbunt  mazillis,  uterque  vicissim 
Certamine  imaocuo  valde  madidan^inquinat  assem: 
Tylerus  autem,  dumque  liquorat  aridus  hostis, 
Mimm  aspicit  duplumque  bibentem,  astaote  Lyaeo ; 
Ardens  impavidusque  edidit  tamen  impia  verba ;  no 

Dnplum  quamTis  to  aspicio,  esses  atque  viginti, 
Mendaoem  dicerem  totumque  (hie)  thrasherem  acerrum ; 
Nempe  et  thrasham,  doggonatus  (hio)  sim  nisi  fazem ; 
Lambastabo  omnes  catawompositer-(bic)  que  chawam 
Dixit  et  impukus  Ryeo  ruitur  bene  titus, '  115 

IDi  nam  gravidnm  caput  et  laterem  habet  in  hatto. 

Hone  inhiat  titnbansque  Polardus,  optat  et  ilium  ' 
Stiokere  inermem,  protect  autem  rite  Lyaeus, 
Et  pronos  geminos,  oculis  dubitantibus,  heros 
Cemit  et  irritus  hostes,  dumque  ezcogitat  utrum  120 

Primum  inpitchere»  corruit,  inter  utrosque  recumbit, 
Magno  asino  similis  nimio  sub  pondere  quassus : 
ColemaauB  hos  mcBstus,  triste  ruminansaue  solamen, 
Inspicit  hiccans,  circum^ittat  teroue  cubantes ; 
FonereiBqae  his  ritibuB  humidis  inae  solutis,  135 

8temitnr»  invalidusque  illis  snperincidit  inf ans ; 
Hoe  aepelit  somnus  et  snorunt  comisonantes, 
WatchmanuB  inscioe  ast  calybooeo  deinde  reponit. 


[Tbb  EditOTB  of  the  '  Atkntk '  have 
reived  so  mamr  letters  of  inquiry 
Qoemiog  the  literary  remains  of 
e  Ute  Mr.  Wilbur,  mentioned  by 
i  oolleme  and  succeaaor,  Rev. 
duthan  JBLitchcock,  in  a  oommunica- 
>fi  from  which  we  made  some  extracts 


^Q  I Y  I  in   our   number   for   February,    1863, 

'  and  liave  been  so  repeatedly  urged  to 
print  some  part  of  them  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  public,  that  they  felt  it 
their  duty  at  least  to  make  some  effort 
to  satisfy  so  ursent  a  demand.  They 
have  accordingly  carefully  examinea 
the  papers  intrusted  to  them,  but  find 
most  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Wilbur's 
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pen  80  fragmentAry,  and  even  chaotic, 
written  as  they  are  on  the  backs 
of  letters  in  an  exceedingly  cramped 
chirography,  —  here  a  memorandam 
for  a  sermon;  there  an  obser- 
vation of  the  weather;  now  the 
measurement  of  an  extraordinary 
head  of  cabbage,  and  then  of  the  cere- 
bral capacity  of  some  reverend  brother 
deceased;  a  calm  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  modem  literature,  ending 
in  a  method  of  detecting  if  milk  be 
impoverished  with  water,  and  the 
amount  thereof;  one  leaf  beginning 
with  a  genealogy,  to  be  interrupted 
half-way  down  with  an  entry  that  the 
brindle  cow  had  calved, — that  any 
attempts  at  selection  seemed  desperate. 
His  onl^  complete  work,  'An^nquiry 
concermng  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the 
Beast,*  even  in  the  abstract  of  it 
given  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  would,  by 
a  rough  computation  of  the  printers, 
fill  five  entire  numbers  of  our  journal, 
and  as  he  attempts,  by  a  new  applica- 
tion of  decimal  fractions,  to  identify 
it  with  the  Emperor  Julian,  seems 
hardly  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
general  reader.  Even  the  Table-Talk, 
though  doubtless  originally  highly 
interesting  in  the  domestic  circle, 
is  so  largely  made  up  of  theological 
discussion  and  matters  of  local  or 
preterite  interest,  that  we  have  found 
it  hard  to  extract  anything  that  would 
at  all  satisfy  expectation.  But,  in 
order  to  sUenoe  further  inquiry,  we 
subjoin  a  few  passages  as  illustrations 
of  its  general  character.] 

I  think  I  could  go  near  to  be  a  perfect 
Christian  if  I  were  always  a  visitor,  as 
I  have  sometimes  been,  at  the  house 
of  some  hospitable  friend.  I  can  show 
a  great  deal  of  self-denial  where  the 
best  of  everything  is  urged  upon  me 
with  kindly  importunity.  It  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  turn  the  other  cheek  for  a 
kiss.  And  when  I  meditate  upon  the 
pains  taken  for  our  entertainment  in 
this  life,  on  the  endless  variety  of  seasons, 
of  human  character  and  fortune,  on 
the   costliness    of    the  hangings    and 


furniture  of  our  dwdlin^  Kercv  I  boie  \ 
times  feel  a  singular  loy  in    kaokr  : 
upon    myself    as    God  s    gntmt,     ai 
cannot  but  believe  that  w<e  dioBM  i 
be  wiser  and  happier,  beeaose    no 
grateful,   if   we   were  alwmys  taindfi 
of  our  privilege  in  this  ranrd.      Aa 
should  we  not  rate  more  Ampiy  ^n; 
honour  that  men  could  pay  no^  if   « 
remembered  that  every   day   m    m 
at  the  table  of  the  Great  Kmg  ?     T. 
must  we  not  forget  that  w«  are    ti 
strictest  bonds  His  servants  abo  ;    f- 
there  is  no  impiety  so  abject  «•  tiut 
which  expects  to  be  d&ad-kmded  \ 
iia  dicam)    throogh    life,   and   vhir^ 
calling  itself   trust  in   Providence,   r 
in  reality  asking  Providence  to  tru^i 
us  and  takinff  up  all  our  ffoods  on  fai- 
pretences.    U  is  a  wise  nue  to  take  tl^ 


world  as   wo   find  it,   not   alwmys  t 
leave  it  so. 

It  has  often  set  me  thinking  vbi: 
I  find  that  I  can  always  pick  op  plent\ 
of  empty  nuts  under  my  shagbark-trri^ 
The    squirrels    know    them    by    thru 
lightness,    and    I    have   seldoon    seer 
one  with  the  marks  of  their  teeth  in  it. 
What  a  school-house  is  the  worid.  if 
our  wits  would  only  not  play  truan* ' 
For  I  observe  that  men  set  most  sU'rr 
by  forms  and  symbols  in  proportiv. 
as  thev  are  mere  shdls.    It  is  tke  oot 
side  they  want  and  not  the  keni^ 
What  stores  of  such   do  not  maar. 
who  in  material  things  are  as  slircv^* 
as  the  squirrels,  lay  np  for  the  spirit«ai 
winter-suppiv  of  themsdves  and  ihta 
children !     I  have  seen  churches  thjt 
seemed  to  me  gamers  of  these  withered 
nuts,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  pronk 
is   the   apprehension   of   symbols   hj 
the  minds  of  most  men.    It  is  not  ow 
sect  nor  another,  but  all,  who^  like  the 
dog  of  the  fable,  have  let  drop  thf 
spiritual  substance  of  ^ymbob  for  their 
material    shadow.      If    one    attfibat^ 
miraculous  virtues  to  mere  hofy  wat^, 
that    beautiful    emblem    of    inwd 

Eurification    at    the    door    of    God's 
ouse,  anoUier  cannot  oompcehend  the 
significance  of  baptism  withont  betnc 
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?ke<l  orer  head    and    ears  in  the 
aid  TeUde  thereof. 

Perliapsa  word  of  historical  oomment 
.7  be  permitted  here.  My  late 
rered  wedeoeasor  was,  I  would 
Tobly  affirm,  as  free  from  prejadioe 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  highlv 
ronred  indiTidiials  of  oar  species.  1\> 
sore,  I  haTO  heard  him  sa^  that, 
'faAt  were  oaUed  strong  prejudices, 
ce  in  fact  onl^  the  repulsion  of 
isitlre  organizations  from  that  moral 
d  even  physical  effluvium  through 
iich  some  natures  by  providential 
kpointment,  like  certain  unsavoury 
laAiropeds,  gave  warning  of  their 
nghbcMirhoocL  Better  ten  mistaken 
isptcions  of  this  kind  than  one  close 
Moanter.'  This  he  said  somewhat 
1  be^t,  00  being  questioned  as  to  his 
^ftiTes  for  always  refusing  his  pulpit 
» ihooe  itinerant  professors  of  vicarious 
pDevolence  who  end  their  discourses 
y  taking  up  a  collection.  But  at 
Dother  tmie  I  rememher  his  saying, 
that  there  was  one  large  thing  which 
noaO  minds  always  found  room  for, 
od  that  was  great  prejudices.'  This, 
however,  by  tbs  way.  The  statement 
rhich  I  purposed  to  make  was  simply 
his.  Down  to  A.  D.  1830,  Jaalam  had 
onxisied  of  a  single  parish,  with  one 
u  fuse  set  apart  for  religious  services.  In 
hat  year  tne  foundations  of  a  Baptist 
Hxiety  were  laid  by  the  labours  of 
Oder  Joash  Q.  Balcom,  2d.  As  the 
nembera  of  the  new  body  were  drawn 
rum  the  First  Parish,  Mr.  Wilbur  was 
'ft  a  time  considerably  ezerdsed  in 
nind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  on  one 
^(xsssion  to  follow  the  reprehensible 
pnctfee  of  the  earlier  PuriUn  divines 
in  choosing  a  punning  text,  and 
preached  from  Hebrews  ziiL  9 :  *  Be 
not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
Btrsoge  doctrinea.'  He  afterwards,  in 
•ccoidance  with  one  of  his  own  maxims, 
--'  to  get  a  dead  injurv  out  of  the  mind 
M  soon  as  is  decent,  bury  it,  and  then 
vcoUlate,* — m  accordance  with  this 
Biaiim,  I  say,  he  lived  on  very  friendly 
Senns  with  Rev.  Shearjashub  »;rimgour, 


present  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Society  in 
Jaalam.  Yet  I  think  it  was  never 
nnpleasing  to  him  that  the  church 
edifice  of  that  society  (though  other- 
wise a  creditable  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture) remained  without  a  bell,  as 
indeed  it  does  to  this  day.  So  much 
seemed  necessary  to  do  away  with 
any  appearance  of  acerbity  toward 
a  respectable  community  of  professing 
Christians,  which  might  be  suspected 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  above  para- 
graph.— J.  H.] 

In  lighter  moods  he  was  not  averse 
from  an  innocent  ^ay  upon  words. 
Looking  up  from  his  newspaper  one 
morning  as  I  entered  his  stuay  ne  said, 
'When  I  read  a  debate  in  Congress, 
I  feel  as  in  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Zeno  in  the  shadow  of  the  Portico.* 
On  my  expressing  a  natural  surprise, 
he  added,  smiling,  *Why,  at  such 
times  the  only  view  which  honourable 
members  give  me  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  is  through  their  intercalumnia- 
tions.'  I  smiled  at  this  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  and  he  added  gravely,  *  The 
most  punctilious  refinement  of  manners 
is  the  only  salt  that  will  keep  a  demo- 
cracy  from  stinking;  and  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  the  people,  if  their 
representatives  set  them  such  lessons  ? 
Mr.  Everett's  whole  life  has  been 
a  sermon  from  this  text.  There  was, 
at  least,  this  advantage  in  duelling, 
that  it  set  a  certain  linut  on  the  ton^e.' 
In  this  connexion,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  a  playful  remark  of  his  upon 
another  occasion.  The  painful  divisions 
in  the  First  Parish,  a.  d.  1844,  occa- 
sioned by  the  wild  notions  in  respect 
to  the  rights  of  (what  Mr.  Wilbur,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  reasoning  faculty, 
always  called)  the  unfairer  part  ol 
creation,  put  forth  by  Miss  Parthenia 
AlmiraFitz,  are  too  vrell  known  to 
need  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  It 
was  durinff  these  heats,  long  since 
happQy  sBayed,  that  Mr.  Wflbur 
remarked  that  '  the  C!hurch  had  more 
trouble  in  dealing  with  one  tftoesiarch 
than  with  twenty  Aeresiarchs,'  and  that 
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ihe  men*8  canacia  tBUi,  or  oertunty  of 
being  right,  was  nothing  to  the  women^s. 

When  I  onoe  aaked  his  opinion  of 
a  poetical  compoution'on  which  I  had 
expended  no  uttle  paina,  he  read  it 
attentively,  and  then  remarked,  '  Un- 
less one*8  thought  pack  more  neatly  in 
▼erse  than  in  prose,  it  is  wiser  to  refrain. 
Commonplaoe  gains  nothing  by  being 
translated  Into  rhyme,  for  it  is  some- 
thing which  no  hooiis«pociis  can 
transubstantiate  with  the  real  presence 
of  living  thought.  Tou  entitle  your 
piece.  My  Mother's  Grave,"  and 
expend  four  pages  of  useful  paper  in 
detailing  jour  emotions  there.  But, 
my  dear  sir,  watering  does  not  improve 
the  quality  of  ink,  even  though  you 
should  do  it  with  tears.  To  publish 
a  sorrow  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  is  in 
some  sort  to  advertise  its  unreality, 
for  I  have  observed  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  aflUcted  that  the  deepest 
^rief  instinctively  hides  its  face  with 
its  hands  and  is  silent.  If  your  piece 
were  printed,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  popular,  for  people  like  to  fancy  that 
they  feel  much  better  than  the  trouble 
of  feeling.  I  would  put  aU  poets  on 
oath  whether  they  have  striven  to  sav 
everything  they  possibly  could  think 
of,  or  to  leave  out  all  tney  could  not 
help  saying.  In  your  own  case,  my 
worthy  voung  friend,  what  you  have 
written  u  merely  a  deliberate  exercise, 
the  gymnastic  of  sentiment.  For 
your  excellent  maternal  relative  is 
still  alive,  and  is  to  take  tea  with  me 
this  evening,  D.  V.  Beware  of  simulated 
feeling ;  it  is  hypocrisy's  first  cousin ; 
it  is  especially  dangerous  to  a  preacher ; 
for  he  who  says  one  daj,  "Go  to, 
let  me  seem  to  be  pathetic,"  may  be 
nearer  than  he  thinks  to  saying,  **  Go 
to,  let  me  seem  to  be  virtuous,  or 
earnest,  or  under  sorrow  for  sin." 
Depend  upon  it,  Sappho  loved  her 
verses  more  sincerelv  than  she  did 
Phaon,  and  Petrarch  nis  sonnets  better 
than  Laura,  who  was  indeed  but  his 
poetical  staDdng-horse.  After  you 
shall   have   once   heard   that   muffled 


rattle  of  the  clods  on  the  coflbi-iid 
an  irreparaUe  loss,  yon  will  ^v 
acquainted  with  a  pathos  that  w 
make  all  elegies  hatefoL  Wben  I  vn 
ol  your  age*  I  also  for  a  tine  Miistoc 
my  desire  to  write  luram  for  a 
authentic  call  ol  mv  natvre  in  th^ 
direction.  But  one  dav  as  I  was  goia 
forth  for  a  walk,  witn  mj  head  fn 
of  an  *' Elegy  on  the  Death  oinrCiBa, 
and  vainly  gropiQg  after  a  xliyiiie  f'. 
Wjf  that  should  not  be  mO§f  or  ekiOy. 
saw  my  eULest  boy  Homer  bosr  ox>, 
the  rain-water  hogahead,  in  that  oildi?: 
experiment  at  parthanogenesia,  thi 
changing  a  hone-hair  into  a  water 
snake.  An  immersioQ  of  mx  wcekj 
showed  no  change  in  the  obsuiiat< 
filament.  Here  was  a  stroke  ol  imii^ 
tended  sarcasm.  Had  I  not  beer 
doing  in  my  study  preciaely  what 
my  boy  was  doing  out  or  doon  ?  Had 
my  thoughts  any  more  chance  ol  oomiii^ 
to  life  by  being  sabmerged  in  rhyiKi 
than  his  hair  by  snaking  in  water  ?  I 
burned  my  eksy  and  took  a  oonn^ 
of  Edwards  on  £e  Will.  People  do  ik: 
make  poetry ;  it  is  made  out  d  ihcm 
by  a  process  for  which  I  do  not  Gmi 
myself  fitted.  Nevertheless,  the  vritifi^ 
of  verses  is  a  good  rhetorical  exerats- 
tion,  as  t4mehing  us  what  to  shun  most 
carefully  in  prose.  For  prose  bewitdied 
is  like  window-glass  with  babbles  in 
it,  distorting  what  it  dioald  show  ysHk 
pellucid  veracity.' 

It  is  unwise  to  insist  on  doctrinal 
points  as  vital  to  religion.  Tlif 
iBread  of  life  is  wholesome  and 
snfficinff  in  itself,  but  gulped  dorc 
with  t&se  kick-shawB  cooked  up  hr 
theologians,  it  is  apt  to  produce  s£ 
indigestion,  nay,  even  at  last  aq 
incurable  dyspepsia  of  soeptadsm. 

One  of  the  more  inexcusable  weak- 
nesses of  Americans  is  in  signing  their 
names  to  what  are  called  ciedeotiai& 
But  for  my  interpositioi^  a  person  vb'> 
shall  be  nameless  would  have  tainn  from 
this  town  a  recommendation  for  m 
office    of    trust    subscribed    by   the 
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Liectmen  and  all  the  voters  of  both 
orties,  ascribing  to  him  as  many  good 
ualitiee  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb- 
u>ne.  The  excuse  was  that  it  would 
K  wtH  for  the  town  to  be  rid  of  him, 
a  1%  would  erelong  be  obliged  to 
rtiintAJn  him.  I  wooid  not  refuse  my 
sAine  to  modest  merit,  but  I  would  he 
3  csMitioas  as  in  signing  a  bond.  [I 
rust  I  shall  be  snbjeoted  to  no  impnta- 
>>n  of  unbecoming  vanity,  if  I  mention 
Lbe  fact  that  Mr.  W.  indmed  my  own 
inaHficatiops  as  teacher  of  the*  hiflh- 
•chool  at  Pequash  Junction.  J.  H.] 
Mlien  I  see  a  certificate  of  character 
«ith  eTerybody*s  name  to  it,  I  regard 
(t  aa  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
DeTiL  Never  give  a  man  your  name 
aaleaa  yoa  are  willing  to  trust  him  with 
yuar  vepatation. 

Hiare  seem  nowadays  to  be  two 
9oatoea  ol  literary  inspiration, — ^fullness 
of  mind  and  emptiness  of  pocket, 

I  mm  often  struck,  especially  in 
reading  Montaigne,  with  the  obviousness 
and  familiari^  of  a  great  writer's 
thoQ^ts,  and  the  freshness  they  gain 
bwmose  said  by  him.  The  truth  is, 
we  mix  their  greatness  with  all  they 
aay  and  give  it  our  best  attention. 
Jofa&miea  Faber  sic  cogitavit,  would 
be  no  enticing  preface  to  a  book,  but 
an  accredited  name  gives  credit  like 
the  ajgnatore  of  a  note  of  hand.  It  is 
the  AOTantage  of  faune  that  it  is  alwavs 
UTvileged  to  take  the  world  by  the 
button,  and  a  thing  is  weightier  for 
6hake^ieare*s  uttering  it  by  the  whole 
smooBt  of  bis  personality. 

It  Is  amgular  how  impatient  men  are 
vith  owpraise  of  others,  how  patient 
with  ovsrpcatse  of  themselves ;  and  yet 
tike  one  does  them  no  injury,  while  the 
other  may  be  their  ruin. 

People  are  ant  to  confound  mere 
alertness  of  mina  with  attention.  The 
one  is  but  the  flying  abroad  of  all  the 

N 


faculties  to  the  open  doors  and  windows  , 
at  every  passing  rumour ;  the  other  is 
tfaie  concentration  of  ev6ry  one  of  them 
in  a  single  focus,  as  in  the  alchemist 
over  his  alembic  at  the  moment  of 
expected  projection.  Attention  is  the 
stuff  that  memory  is  made  of,  and 
memory  is  accumulated  genius. 

Bo  not  look  for  the  Millennium  as 
imminent.  One  generation  is  apt  to 
get  all  the  wear  it  can  out  of  the  cast 
clothes  of  the  last,  and  is  always  sure 
to  use  up  every  palinff  of  the  oui  fence 
that  will  nold  a  nail  in  building  the  new. 

Tou  suspect  a  kind  of  vanity  in  my 
genealogical  enthusiasm.  Perliaps  you 
are  right ;  but  it  is  a  universal  foible. 
Where  it  does  not  show  itself  in  a  per- 
sonal and  private  way,  it  becomes 
public  and  ffregaitous.  We  flatter 
ourselves  in  we  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
the  Virginian  ofiishoot  of  a  transported 
convict  swells  with  the  fan<n^  of  a 
cavalier  ancestry.  Fride  of  oirth,  I 
have  noticed,  takes  two  forms.  One 
complacently  traces  himself  up  to  a 
coronet;  another,  defiantly,  to  a 
lapstone.  The  sentiment  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases,  only  that  one 
is  the  positive  and  the  other  the 
negative  pole  of  it. 

Seeing  a  goat  the  other  day  kneeling 
in  order  to  graze  with  less  trouble,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  type  of  the  common 
notion  of  prayer.  Most  people  are 
ready  enougn  to  go  down  on  thev  knees 
for  materiid  blessings,  but  how  few  for 
those  spiritual  gifts  which  alone  are 
an  answer  to  our  orisons,  if  we  but 
knew  it ! 


Some  people,  nowadays,  seem  to  have 
hit  upon  a  new  moralisation  of  the 
moth  and  the  candle.  Hiev  wouki 
lock  up  the  light  of  Truth,  mt  poor 
Psyche  should  put  it  out  in  her  effort 
to  draw  nigh  to  it. 
3 
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No.  X 

MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OP  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Dbab  Sir, — Your  letter  come  to  ban* 
Requestin*  me  to  please  be  f  umiy ; 
Bat  I  ain*t  made  upon  a  plan 
Tbet  knows  wut  's  comin*»  gall  or 
hone^ : 
Tber'  's  times  tbe  world  doos  look  so 
queer. 
Odd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  'em ; 
An'  then  agin,  for  half  a  year, 
No  preacher  'thout  a  caU  's  more 
solemn. 

You  're  'n  want  o*  suntbin'  light  an' 
cute, 
Rattlin'   an'  phrewd  an'    kin'    o' 
jingleish, 
An'  wish,  pervidin'  it  'ould  suit, 

I  'd  take  an'  citify  my  English. 
I  ken  write  long-taued,  ef  I  please, — 
But    when    I'm    jdcin',    no,    I 
thankee ; 
Then,  'fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 
Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 

Senee  I  begun  to  scribble  rhyme, 

I  tell  ye  wut,  I  hain't  ben  foolin' ; 
The  parson's  books,  life,  death,  an' 
time 
Hev  took  some  trouble  with  my 
schoolin' ; 
Nor  th'  airth  don't  git  put  out  with 
me, 
Thet  love  her  'z  though  she  wuz 
a  woman ; 
Why,  th'  ain't  a  bird  upon  the  tree 
But  half  forgives  my  bein'  human. 

An'  yit  I  love  th'  unhighschooled  way 

or    farmers    bed    when    I    wuz 

younger; 

Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an'  'ould  stay. 

While  book-froth  seems  to  whet 

your  hunger; 


For  puttin'  in  a  downright  fick 
'twixt  Humbug's  eyes,  tliei'  's  t 
can  metch  it. 
An'  then  it  helves  my  thooghu 
slick 
Ez  stret-grained  hickory  doos 
hetchet. 

But  when  I  can't,  I  cmn*t^  thet 
all. 
For  Natur'   won't   put   up   vi: 
gullin' ; 
Idees  you  hev  to  shove  an*  haul 
Like   a   druv   pig    ain't    wuth 
mullein : 

Live  thoughts  ain't  sent  for;    tkr 
aU  rifts 

O'  sense  they  pour  an'  reefa  ye  on 

wards. 

Like  rivers  when  south-lyin'  drifts 

Feel  thet  th'  old  airth 's  a-wfaeeiic 

sunwards. 

Time  wuz,  the  rhymes  come  ciowdin 
thick 
Ez  office-seekers  arter  'lecti<m. 
An'  into  ary  place  'ould  stick 

Without  no  bother  nor  objeetioft . 
But  sence  the  war  my  thoughts  hacc 
back 
Ez  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  *eiD. 
An'    subs' tutes, — they    don't   ne^cr 
lack. 

But  then  they  'U  slope  afore  you  'xt 
mist 'enL 


Nothin'  don't  seem  like  wut  it 

I  can't  see  wut  tiiere  is  to  hender» 
An'    yit  my   brains   jes*   go  braz, 
buzz. 
Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder : 
'fore  these  times  come,  in  all  sirtb's 
row, 
Ther'  wuz  one  quiet  place,  my 
head  in. 
Where  I  couJd  hide  an*  think,— but 
now 
It 's  all  one  teeter,  hopin*,dreBdin\ 
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Peace  T    I     start,     some 
'•blown  night, 

gaunt  Btone  walls  grow  numb 
*  number, 
,    creakin*  'cross  the  snow-cms* 

whtte» 
k'Alk  the  col'  starlight  into  summer ; 
i^Tows  the  moon,  an*  swell  by  swell 
"hro  the  pale  pastors  silvers  dim- 


an  ^he  last  smile  thet  strives  to  tell 
Y    love  gone  heavenward  in  its 


ev  ben  gladdec  o'  sech  things 
Chan  cocks  o*  qpring  or  bees  o' 


ey    filled   my   heart   with   livin* 

fringe, 

Bot  now  they  seem  to  ireeae  'em 


rbta  innercent  ez  babes  on  knee, 
Peeoefnl  es  eyes  o'  pastur'd  cattle, 
**  COB  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 
To  rile  me  more  with  thoughts  o^ 
battle. 

i*doora  ao*  oat  by  spells  I  try ; 
Ma'am  Nator*  keeps  her  qpin-wheel 

ein% 
kves  my  natar'  stiff  and  dry 
Ez  fid's  o'  clover  arter  mowin' ; 
n*  her  jesj*  keepin'  on  the  same. 
Calmer  'n  a  clock,  an'  never  carin', 
n*  findin'  nary  thing  to  blame. 
Is  wns  than  ef  she  took  to  sweaiin'. 


in'  on  the 


now-flakes  come  w 


The  eharm  makes  blazin'  logs  so 

)ut  t  can't  hark  to  wvt  they 're  say'n', 
With   Grant   or   Sherman    oilers 
present; 
fhe  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  sale, 
Thet  lolls,  then  soddin  tal^es  to 
fl^pin' 
Like  a  Aot  hawk,  hot  all  'bjbl  stale 
To  me  ea  so  moch  sperit-rappin'. 


Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house. 
When    sunshine    makes    *em    all 
sweet-scented. 
An'  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 
The  baskin'  west-wind  purr  con- 
tented, 
While  'way  o'erhead,  ez  sweet  an' 
low 
Ez  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin' 
The  wedged  wil'  geese  their  bugles 
blow. 
Further    an'    further    South    re- 
treatin'. 

Or  up  the  slipperv  knob  I  strain 

An'  see  a  hundred  hills  like  islan's 
Lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  chain 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence ; 
The  farm-smokes,  sweetes*  sight  on 
airth. 

Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin' 
Seem  kin'  o'  sad,  an'  roun'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin'. 

Beaver   roars   hoarse   with   meltin' 
snows. 
An'    rattles    di' men's    from    his 
granite; 
Time  wuz,   he  snatched  away  my 
prose. 
An'  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  it ; 
But  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  once 
Started    my    blood    to    country- 
dances. 
Can't  set  me  goin'  more  'n  a  donee 
Thet  hain't  no  ose  for  dreams  an' 
fancies. 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle  thro  the  street 

I  hear  the  drommers  makin'  riot. 
An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 
Thet  follered  once  an'   now  are 
qoiet, — 
White  feet  ez  snowdrops  innercent, 
Thet  never  knowed  the  paths  o' 
Satan, 
Whose  comin'  step  ther*  's  ears  thet 
won't,  • 

No,  not  lifelong,  leave  off  awaitin'. 
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Why,  hain*t  I  held  *ein  on  my  kneo  ? 

Did  n't  I  love  to  see  'em  growin\ 
Three  likely  lada  ez  wal  ooold  be, 

Hahnsome  an*   brave  an*  not  tu 
knowin*  ? 
I  set  an*  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose    natur*,    jes*    like    theim, 
keeps  climbin*, 
Ez  long  *z  it  lives,  in  shinin'  ways, 

An*  half  despise  myself  for  rhymin*. 

Wut*8  words  to  them  whose  faith 
an*  truth 
On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true 
metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 
For  thegretprize  o'  death  in  battle  ? 
To  him  who,  aeadly  hurt,  agen 
Flashed    on    afore    the    chaige*s 
thunder, 
Tippin*  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
Tnet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder  ? 

'T  ain*  t  right  to  hev  the  ^oung  go  fust, 
All  throbbin*  f uU  o*  gifts  an*  graces, 
I  Leavin'  life's  paupers  dry  ez  dust 
I       To  try  an*  make  Vlieve  fill  their 
places : 
Nothin*  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss, 
Ther*  *s  gaps  our  lives  can*t  never 
fay  in. 
An*  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 
Lef  for  us  loafers  to  grow  grey  in  ! 

My  eves  cloud  up  for  rain ;  my  mouth 
Will  take  to  twitohin'  roun*  the 
comers ; 
I  pity  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scomers: 
I  'd  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan* 
At  Jedgement  where  your  meanest 
slave  is. 
Than  at  God*s  bar  hoi*  up  a  ban* 
Ez   drippin*   red   ez   youm,  Jeff 
Davis! 

Come,  Peace !  not  like  a  mourner 
bowed 
For  honour  lost  an'  dear  ones  wasted. 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud. 
With  eyes   thet  tell  o'    triump] 
tasted! 


triumph 


Come,  with  ban*  giippm*  od  the  fe 
An*  step  thet  proves  y&  Vkto. 
daughter ! 
Longin*  for  yon,  oar  sperits  wilt 
Like  shipwrecked  men's  oc  n 
for  water. 

Come,  while  our  oountry  feds  tbi* 
Of  a  gret  instinct  sboiitin'  forwm'' 
An*  knows  thet  freedom  ain*t  a  5: 
Thet    tarries    long    in    bans 
cowards! 
Come,  sech  ez  mothera  prayed  i 
when 
They  kissed  their  croM  with  ii 
thet  quivered. 
An'  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  n;i 
A  nation  saved,  a  raco  ddiver?dl 

NaXI 

MR.  HOSEA  BIQL0W*8  SPEEq 
IN  MARCH  MEETING 

TO     THB     XDITOB     OF     THX     ATLATS 
MOirrHI.T 

Jaalaic,  Aprfl  5, 1966. 

My  dbab  Sib, — 

(an'  notidn*  bv  your  kivor  tbei  yoa  1 
some   dearer   than   wut  yoa   wm. 
enclose  the  deffrenoe)  I  dunno  a 
know  jest  how  to  intetdoooe  this  ii| 
perdnction   of   my   mewi,  ab 
Willber  alius  called  'em,  which  u  gC" 


to  be  the  last  an*  «Catf  the  last 

sh'dt 


sunthin*  pertikler  sh'd  intetfear  whrj 
I  don't  expee'  ner  I  wun't  yield  ta 
it  wuz  ez  pressin'  ez  a  depjuy  Shiriil 
Senoe  Mr.  Wilbur's  disease  I  ht>v  r 
bed  no  one  that  ooold  dror  o«t  mi 
talons.  He  nst  to  kind  o*  wine  mt  uj 
an*  set  the  penderlom  agoin*  an*  tbn 
somehow  I  seemed  to  go  on  tick  « 
it  wear  tell  I  run  down,  but  the  oi^ 
minister  ain*t  of  the  same  bnwin'  iii;| 
I  can*t  seem  to  git  ah<^  of  no  kioj 
of  burning  nater  in  him  but  sort  c| 
slide  rite  off  as  you  dn  00  the  eedji^ 
of  a  mow.  Minnysteeril  nator  k  vi| 
enough  an'  a  site  better  'n  most  oth«i 
kines  I  know  on,  but  the  other  tot, 
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ms  Welbor  hed  wnz  of  the  Lord's 
m  an*  nateraUy  more  wonderfle 
weei  tastin*  leutwavB  to  me  00  far 
eerd  from.  He  used  to  interdooce 
smooth  ec  lie  athoat  aayin'  nothin* 
»xlckler  an*  I  misdoubt  he  did  n't 
so  much  by  the  sec'nd  Ceres  as 
he  done  by  the  Fust,  fact,  he  let 
»Qct  thet  his  mine  misgive  him  of 
rt  of  faOm'  off  in  spots.  He  wuz 
lutspokea  as  a  norwester  he  wuz, 
I  tole  him  I  hoped  the  fall  wu2 

I  so  high  np  thet  a  feller  could 
h  a  good  manv  times  fust  afore 
in*  hunt  onto  tne  ground  as  I  see 
iro  C  Swett  from  the  meetin' 
se  steeple  up  to  th'  old  perrish,  an* 
t  up  for  deaa  but  he 's  ahve  now  an* 
r  as  wnt  you  be.  Tumin'  of  it 
r  I  reodected  how  they  ust  to  put 
t  they  called  Aivymunoe  onto  the 
lU  oi  poymns,  vie  poorches  afore 
ksen  wnare  you  coiud  rest  ye  a 
n  whilst  proa  was  oondudin'  whether 
iM  go  in  or  nut  espeshully  ware 
i  wuz  darters,  though  I  most  alius 
ind  it  the  best  plen  to  go  in  fust  an* 
nk  afterwards  an*  the  cpds  likes  it 
St  ta.  I  dno.  as  speechis  ever  hez 
y  afgimnnts  to  *em,  I  never  see  none 
it  bed  an'  I  guess  they  never  du 
t  tha  must  alms  be  a  B'ginnin'  to 
erythin*    athoot   it   is   Etamity   so 

II  begin  zite  away  an'  anybody  maj$r 
t  it  aloce  any  of  his  speeches  ef  it 
fte  an*  welcome.  I  don't  claim  no 
yteoL 

THB  ABOTMUXT 

Interdaoshin,  w'ich  may  be  skipt. 
egins  by  talkin' about  himself  :  thet's 
It  nator  an'  most  gin'ally  alius 
essin',  I  b'leeve  I've  notist,  to  one 
the  company,  an'  thet 's  more  than 
Dt  you  can  say  of  most  roeshes  of 
Jkin\  Nez*  comes  the  sfttin'  the 
MdwiH  of  the  orjunce  by  Tettin'  'em 
Hher  from  wut  you  kind  of  ez'dentally 
i  drop  thet  they  air  about  East,  A  one, 
q'  no  mistaik,  skare  'em  up  an'  take 
nn  as  they  rise.  Spring  interdooced 
^  a  fiew  approput  flours.  Speech 
iOftUy  begins  witch  nobuddy  need  n't 


feel  obolygated  to  read  as  I  never 
read  'em  an'  never  shell  this  one-  ag'in. 
Subjick  staited ;  expanded ;  delayted ; 
extended.  Pump  lively.  Subjick 
staited  ag'in  so  's  to  avide  all  mistaiks. 
Ginnle  remarks ;  continooed  ;  kerried 
on ;  pushed  fuider ;  kind  o*  gin  out. 
Subjick  re-staited;  dielooted;  stirred 
up  permiscoous.  Pump  ag*in.  Gits 
back  to  where  he  sot  out.  Oain't  seem 
to  stay  thair.  Ketches  into  Mr.  Sea- 
ward's  hair.  *  Breaks  loose  ag'in  an* 
staits  his  subjick  ;  stretches  it ;  turns 
it ;  folds  it ;  enfolds  it ;  folds  it  ag'in 
so  's  't  no  one  can't  fiud  it.  Aigoos 
with  an  imedginarv  bean  thet  ain't 
aloud  to  say  nothin  in  repleye.  Gives 
him  a  real  good  dressin'  an  is  settysfide 
he's  rite.  Gits  into  Johnson's  hair. 
No  use  trvin' to  git  into  his  head.  Gives 
it  up.  Hez  to  stait  his  subjick  ag'in ; 
does  it  back'ards,  sideways,  eendways, 
criss-cross,  bevellin',  noways.  Gits 
finally  red  on  it.  Concloods.  Condoods 
more.  Beads  some  xtrax.  Sees  his 
subjick  a-nosin'  round  arter  him  ag'in. 
Tries  to  avide  it.  Wun'tdu.  If  wstates 
it.  Oan't  conjectur'  no  other  plawsable 
way  of  stavtin'  on  it.  Tries  pump.  No 
fx.  Finely  concloods  to  condood. 
Yeels  the  flore. 

You  kin  spall  an'  punctooate  thet 
as  you  please.  I  alius  do,  it  kind  of 
puts  a  noo  soot  of  close  onto  a  word, 
thisere  funattick  spellin'  doos  an* 
takes  'em  out  of  the  prissen  dress 
they  wair  in  the  Dixonary.  Ef  I 
squeese  the  cents  out  of  *em  it  's  the 
main  thing,  an'  wut  they  wuz  made  for ; 
wut  *s  left 's  jest  pummis. 

Mistur  Wilbur  sea  he  to  me  onct,  sez 
he,  *  Hosee,'  sez  he,  *  in  litterytoor  the 
only  good  thing  is  Natur.  It  *s  amazin* 
hard  to  come  at,'  sez  he,  *  but  onct  git 
it  an'  you've  gut  6verythin*.  Wut's 
the  sweetest  small  on  airth  T '  sez  he. 
*Noomone  hav,'  sez  I,  pooty  bresk, 
for  he  wuz  alius  hankerm*  round  in 
hayin'.    *  Nawthin'  of  the  kine,'  sez  he. 

*  My  leetle  Hnldy's  breath,*  sez  I  ag'in. 

*  You  're  a  ^pood  lad,'  sez  he,  his  eyes 
sort  of  rimdm*  like,  for  he  lost  a  babe 
onct   nigh   about   her   age, — 'you're 
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a  good  lad ;  but  't  ain't  thet  nuther,* 
sez  he.  '£!  you  want  to  know/  sez 
he,  *  open  your  winder  of  a  momin'  et 
ary  season,  and  you  '11  lam  thet  the 
beet  of  perfooms  is  jest  fresh  air, 
fresh  air^  sez  he,  emphysizin*,  *  athout 
no  mixtur.  Thet  *s  wut  /  call  natur  in 
writing  and  it  bathes  my  lungs  and 


washes  *em  swoct   whenerer  I  gir 
whifif  on*t,*  sez  he.     I  offen  think 
thet  when  I  set  down  to  write,  bat  t 
winders  air  so  ept  to   git   afriick,    2 
breakin*  a  pane  costs  snnthin*. 
Youm  for  the  last  tinie» 

Nvt  to  be  oontinooed, 

BlOLOV'. 


I  DON*T  much  s^poee,  howsoever  I  should  plea  it, 

I  could  cit  boosted  into  th*  House  or  Sennit^ — 

Nut  whue  the  twolegged  gab-maohioe  's  so  plenty, 

'nablin*  one  man  to  du  the  talk  o*  twenty ; 

I  *m  one  o*  them  thet  finds  it  rather  hard 

To  mannyfaotur*  wisdom  by  the  yard. 

An*  maysure  off,  aocordin*  to  demand. 

The  piece-goods  eFkence  that  I  keep  on  hand. 

The  same  ole  pattern  runnin'  thru  an*  thru. 

An*  nothin*  but  the  customer  thet 's  new. 

I  sometimes  think,  the  furder  on  I  go, 

Thet  it  gits  harder  to  feel  sure  I  know. 

An*  when  I  *ve  settled  my  idees,  I  find 

't  wam*t  I  sheered  most  in  makin*  up  my  mind  ; 

't  wuz  this  an*  thet  an*  t*  other  thing  thet  done  it, 

Sunthln*  in  th'  air,  I  could  n*  seek  nor  shun  it. 

Mos*  folks  go  off  so  quick  now  in  discussion. 

All  tb*  ole  flint  locks  seems  altered  to  percussion. 

Whilst  I  in  agin*  sometimes  git  a  hint, 

Thet  I  'm  percussion  ohangin*  back  to  flint ; 

Wal,  ef  it  *s  so,  I  ain't  agoin'  to  werrit, 

For  th*  ole  Queen*s-arm  hez  this  pertickler  merits — 

It  gives  the  mind  a  hahnsome  wedth  o*  margin 

To  kin*  o*  make  its  will  afore  dischargin* : 

I  oan*t  make  out  but  jest  one  ginnle  rule, — 

No  man  need  go  an*  fnake  himself  a  fool. 

Nor  jedgement  ain't  like  mutton,  thet  can't  bear 

Ooolon'  tu  long,  nor  be  took  up  tu  rare. 

Ez  I  wuz  say'n*,  I  hain't  no  chance  to  speak 
So 's  't  all  tne  country  dreads  me  onct  a  week, 
But  I  've  consid'ble  o*  thet  sort  o'  head 
Thet  sets  to  home  an*  thinks  wut  might  be  said. 
The  sense  thet  erows  an'  werrits  underneath, 
Comin*  belated  Tike  your  wisdom-teeth. 
An*  git  so  el'kent,  sometimes,  to  my  gardin 
Thet  I  don'  vallv  public  life  a  fardtn'. 
Our  Parson  Wilbur  (blessin's  on  his  head  t) 
'mongst  other  stories  of  ole  times  he  hed. 
Talked  of  a  feller  thet  rehearsed  his  spreads 
Beforehan'  to  his  rows  o*  kebbige-heads. 
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(Ef  't  war  n't  Demofisenes,  I  guess 't  wuz  Sisro,) 

Appcttlin'  fust  to  thet  an'  then  to  this  row, 

Aooordin'  ez  he  thought  thet  his  idees 

Their  diflTrunt  ev'riges  o'  biains  'ould  please ; 

*  An'/  sez  the  Parson,  '  to  hit  right,  you  must 

Git  used  to  maysurin'  your  hearers  nist ; 

For,  take  my  word  for  \  when  all 's  come  an'  past^ 

The  kebbige-heads  'U  oair  the  day  et  last ; 

Th'  fun't  ben  a  meetin'  senoe  the  worl'  begun 

But  they  made  (raw  or  biled  ones)  ten  to  one.'  50 

I  've  alius  foun'  'em,  I  allow,  senoe  then 

About  ez  good  for  talkin'  to  ez  men ; 

They  'II  take  edvioe,  like  other  folks,  to  keep, 

(To  use  it  'ould  be  holdin'  on  't  tu  cheap,) 

They  listen  wbX,  don'  kick  up  when  you  soold  'em, 

An'  ef  they  've  tongues,  hev  sense  enough  to  hold  'em ; 

Thouffh  th'  ain't  no  denger  we  shall  lose  the  breed, 

I  gin^y  keep  a  score  or  so  for  seed, 

An'  when  my  sappiness  gits  spry  in  spring. 

So  's  't  my  tongue  itches  to  run  on  fiul  swing,  60 

I  fin'  'em  ready-planted  in  March-meetin', 

Warm  ez  a  lyceum-audionoe  in  their  greetin'. 

An'  pleased  to  hear  my  spoutin'  frum  the  fence, — 

Comm',  ez  't  doos,  entirely  free  'f  expense. 

Thb  year  I  made  the  f  oUerin'  observations 

Extrump'ry,  like  most  other  tri'ls  o'  patience. 

An',  no  reporters  bein'  sent  express 

To  work  their  abstrac's  up  into  a  mess 

Ez  like  th'  oridg'nal  ez  a  woodcut  pictur' 

Thet  chokes  the  life  out  like  a  boy-constrictor,  70 

I  've  writ  'em  out,  an'  so  avide  all  jeal'sies 

'twixt  nonsense  o'  my  own  an'  some  one's  else's. 

(N.  B.  Reporters  gin'Uy  git  a  hint  * 

To  make  dull  orjunoes  seem  'live  in  print. 

An',  ez  I  hev  t'  report  myself,  I  vum, 

I  'II  put  th'  applauses  where  they  'd  ough*  io  oome  1) 

Mt  fkllbr  ksbbigx-hbads,  who  look  so  green, 

I  vow  to  gracious  thet  ef  I  could  dreen 

The  world  of  all  its  hearers  but  jest  you, 

't  would  leave  'bout  all  tha'  is  wuth  talkin'  to,  80 

An'  yon,  my  ven'able  ol'  frien's,  thet  show 

Upon  your  crowns  a  sprinklin'  o'  March  snow, 

Ez  ef  mild  Time  had  christened  every  sense 

For  wisdom's  church  o'  second  innocence. 

Nut  Age's  winter,  no,  no  sech  a  thing. 

But  jest  a  kin'  o'  slippin'-back  o'  spring, — 

[Sev'ril  iMwet  btowed  1 
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We*  ve  jgathered  here,  ez  ushle,  to  decide 
Which  18  the  Lord*8  an'  which  is  Satan's  side, 
Coz  all  the  good  or  evil  thet  can  heppen 
Is  'long  o'  which  on  'em  700  choose  for  Cappen.  9c 

[Cnes  o*  ^Tlwl's  so!  7 

Apnil  's  come  back  ;  the  swellin*  buds  of  ioak 
,  Dim  the  fur  hillsides  with  a  purplish  smoke ; 
The  brooks  are  loose  an',  singing  to  be  seen, 
(Like  pals,)  make  all  the  hollers  soft  an'  green ; 
The  buds  are  here,  for  all  the  season 's  ]&te ; 
They  take  the  sun's  height  an'  don'  never  wait ; 
Soon  'z  he  officially  deolaree  it 's  spring 
Their  light  hearts  uft  'em  on  a  north'ara  wing. 
An'  th'  ain't  an  acre,  fur  ez  you  can  hear. 
Can't  by  the  music  tell  the  time  o'  year ;  zoc 

But  thet  white  dove  Carliny  scared  away. 
Five  year  ago,  jes'  sech  an  Aprul  day ; 
Peace,  that  we  hoped  'ould  come  an'  build  last  year 
An'  000  by  every  housedoor,  is  n't  here, — 
No,  nor  wun't  never  be,  for  aU  our  jaw. 
Till  we  're  ez  brave  in  pol'tics  ez  in  war  1 
O  Lord,  ef  folks  wuz  made  so 's  't  they  could  see 
The  begnet-pint  there  is  to  an  idee  I  (SensaiiacL: 

Ten  times  the  danger  in  'em  th'  is  in  steel ; 
They  run  your  som  thru  an*  you  never  fed,  no 

But  crawl  about  an'  seem  to  think  you  're  livin'. 
Poor  shells  o'  men,  nut^wuth  the  Lord's  forgivin*. 
Tell  you  come  bunt  ag'in  a  real  live  feet. 
An'  go  to  pieces  when  you  'd  ough'  to  eot  1 
Thet  kin'  o'  begnet  's  wut  we  're  orossin'  now. 
An'  no  man,  fit  to  nevvigate  a  scow, 
'ould  Stan'  expeotin'  help  from  Kingdom  Come, 
While  t'  other  side  druv  their  cold  iron  home. 

My  frien's,  you  never  gethered  from  my  mouth. 

No,  nut  one  word  ag'in  the  South  ez  South,  12c 

Nor  th'  ain't  a  livin  man,  white,  brown,  nor  black. 

Gladder  'n  wut  I  should  be  to  take  'em  back ; 

But  all  I  ask  of  Uncle  Sam  is  fust 

To  write  up  on  his  door,  '  No  goods  on  tmst ' ; 

Sdesof  'Thet 's  the  ticket  t "] 

An'  they  '11  be  snug  inside  afore  nex'  falL 

Give  wut  they  ask,  an'  we  shell  hev  Jamaker, 

Wuth  minus  some  oonsid'able  an  acre ; 

Give  wut  they  need,  an'  we  shdl  git  'fore  long 

A  nation  all  one  piece,  rich,  peaoefle,  strong  ;  ijc 

Make  'em  Amerikin,  an'  they  'U  begin 

To  love  their  country  ez  they  loved  their  sin  ; 
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Jjet  'em  stay  Southun,  an'  you  've  kep'  a  8<»:e 

Keady  to  feeter  ez  it  done  afore. 

Ko  morUe  man  can  boast  of  perfio'  vision. 

But  the  one  moleblin'  thing  is  Indecision, 

An'  th'  ain't  no  futur*  for  the  man  nor  state 

Thet  out  of  j-u-8-t  can't  spell  greatw 

8<Mne  folks  'ould  call  thet  reddikle ;  do  you  ? 

*T  was  oommonsense  afore  the  war  wus  thru  ;  140 

Thet  loaded  aU  our  guns  an'  made  'em  speak 

80  's  't  Europe  heared  'em  cleam  acroet  the  creek ;  . 

*  They  're  drivin'  o*  their  spiles  down  now,'  sez  she, 

'  To  the  hard  grennit  o*  God's  fust  idee ; 

£f  they  reach  thet,  Demoo'cy  need  n't  fear 

The  tallest  airthquakes  we  can  git  up  here.' 

Some  call 't  insuftin'  to  ask  ary  pledge, 

An'  say  't  will  only  set  their  teetn  on  edge. 

But  folks  you  'ye  jest  licked,  fur  'z  I  ever  see. 

Are  'bout  ez  mad  'z  they  wal  know  how  to  be :  250 

It 's  better  than  the  Rebs  themselves  expected 

'fore  they  see  Uncle  Sam  wilt  down  henpected ; 

Be  kind  z  you  please,  but  f ustly  make  things  fast. 

For  plain  Truth 's  all  the  kindness  thet  '11  last  ; 

£f  treason  is  a  crime,  ez  same  folks  say. 

How  oould  we  punish  it  a  milder  way 

Than  sayin'  to  em,  '  Brethren,  lookee  here. 

We  '11  jes'  divide  things  with  ye,  sheer  an'  sheer, 

An  sence  both  come  o'  pooty  strong-backed  daddies, 

Yon  take  the  Darkies,  ez  we  've  took  the  Paddies ;  160 

Ign'ant  an'  poor  we  took  'em  by  the  hand. 

An'  they  're  the  bones  an'  sinners  o'  the  land.' 

I  ain't  o'  them  thet  fancy  there 's  a  loss  on 

Every  inves'ment  thet  don't  start  from  Bos'on ; 

But  I  know  this :  our  money  's  safest  trusted 

In  santhin',  come  wut  will,  thet  canH  be  busted. 

An'  thet 's  the  old  Amerildn  idee, 

To  make  a  man  a  Man  an'  let  him  be. 

[Orel  applause.] 
Ez  for  their  I'yalty,  don't  take  a  goad  to 't, 
But  I  do'  want  to  block  their  only  road  to 't  170 

B^  lettin'  'em  believe  thet  they  can  git 
Idfor  'n  wut  they  lost,  out  of  our  little  wit : 
I  tell  ye  wut,  I  'm  'fraid  we  'U  drif  to  leeward 
'thont  we  can  put  more  sti£fenin'  into  Seward ; 
Ho  seems  to  think  Columby  'd  better  ect 
Like  a  scared  widder  with  a  boy  stifif-necked 
Thet  stomps  an'  swears  he  wun  t  come  in  to  supper ; 
She  mus'  set  up  for  him,  ez  weak  ez  Tupper, 
Keepin'  the  Constitootion  on  to  warm. 
Tell  he  '11  eccept  her  'pologies  in  form :  x8o 
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The  neighbours  tell  her  he 's  a  cross-grained  cuss 
Thet  needs  a  hidin'  'fore  he  comes  to  wus ; 

*  No,'  sez  Ma  Seward,  *  he 's  oz  good  's  the  best. 
All  he  wants  now  is  sugar-plums  an'  rest ' ; 

*  He  sarsed  my  Pa,'  sez  one ;  '  He  stoned  my  soo,' 
Another  edds.    *  O,  wal,  't  wuz  jest  his  fun.' 

*  He  tried  to  shoot  our  Uncle  Samwell  dead.' 

*  'T  wuz  only  tnrin'  a  noo  gun  he  hed.' 

'  Wal,  all  we  ask 's  to  hev  it  understood 

You  '11  take  his  gun  away  from  him  for  good ;  ; 

We  don't,  wal,  nut  ezac'ly,  like  his  play, 

Seein*  he  alius  kin'  o'  shoots  our  way. 

You  kill  your  fatted  calves  to  no  good  eend, 

'thout  his  fust  sayin*,  **  Mother,  I  hev  sinned  1 "  ' 

V  Amen !  *  f  rum  Deacon  GreenUuf 

The  Pres'dunt  he  thinks  thet  the  slickest  plan 
'ould  be  t'  allow  thet  he 's  our  on'y  man, 
An*  thet  we  fit  thru  all  thet  dreffle  war 
Jes'  for  his  private  glory  an'  eclor ; 

*  Nobody  ain't  a  Union  man,'  sez  he, 

'  'thout  ne  agrees,  thru  thick  an'  thin,  with  me  ;  :3 

War  n't  Andrew  Jackson's  'nitials  jes*  like  mine  ? 

An'  ain't  thet  sunthin'  like  a  right  divine 

To  cut  up  ez  kentenkerous  ez  I  please. 

An'  treat  your  Congress  like  a  nest  o'  fleas  ?  ' 

Wal,  I  expec'  the  People  would  n'  care,  if 

The  question  now  wuz  techin'  bank  or  tariff. 

But  1  conclude  they  've  'bout  made  up  their  mind 

This  ain't  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  blind. 

Nor  these  ain't  metters  thet  with  pol'tics  swings. 

But  goes  'way  down  amongst  the  roots  o'  things ;  c:^ 

Coz  Sumner  talked  o'  whitewashin'  one  day 

They  wun't  let  four  years'  war  be  throwed  aw^. 

'  Let  the  South  hev  her  rights  ?  '    They  say,  '  Thet  *8  you  .* 

But  nut  greb  hold  of  other  folks's  tn.' 

Who  owns  this  country,  is  it  they  or  Andy  ? 

Leastways  it  ough'  to  be  the  People  and  he ; 

Let  him  be  senior  pardner,  ef  he  s  so. 

But  lot  them  kin*  o'  smuggle  in  ez  Co ;  (Laugbtff/ 

Did  he  diskiver  it  ?    Consid'ble  numbers 

Think  thet  the  job  wuz  taken  by  Columbus.  220 

Did  he  set  tu  an'  make  it  wut  it  is  ? 

Ef  so,  I  guess  the  One-Man-power  hex  riz. 

Did  he  put  thru  the  rebbles,  clear  the  docket. 

An'  pay  th'  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? 

Ef  thet 's  the  case,  then  everythin'  I  exes 

Is  t'  hev  him  come  an'  pay  my  ennooal  tezes. 

[Profound  acnatioG.; 
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Was 't  he  thet  shou'dered  all  them  million  guns  ? 

Did  he  loee  all  the  fathers,  brothers,  sons  ? 

Is  this  ere  pop'lar  gov*ment  thet  we  run 

A  kin'  o*  sull^,  mwe  to  keny  one  ?  230 

An'  is  the  country  goin'  to  knuckle  down 

To  hev  Smith  sort  their  letters  'stid  o'  Brown  ? 

Who  wuz  the  'Nited  States  'fore  Riohmon'  fell  ? 

Wuz  the  South  needfle  their  full  name  to  spell  T 

An'  oan't  we  spell  it  in  thet  short-han'  way 

Till  th'  underpmnin'  's  settled  so 's  to  stay  ? 

Who  cares  for  the  Resolves  of  '61, 

Thet  tried  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a  bun  ? 

Hez  act'ly  nothin'  taken  place  sence  then 

To  lam  folks  they  must  hendle  feots  like  men  ?  240 

Ain't  this  the  true  p'int  ?    Did  the  Rebs  aocep'  'em  T 

Ef  nut,  whose  fault  is  't  thet  we  hev  n't  kep  'em  ? 

War  n't  there  ttoo  sides  ?  an'  don't  it  stend  to  reason 

Thet  this  week's  'Nited  States  ain't  las'  week's  treason  ? 

When  all  these  sums  is  done,  with  nothin'  missed. 

An'  nut  afore,  this  school  '11  be  dismissed. 


I  knowed  ez  wal  ez  though  I  'd  seen  't  with  eyes 

Thet  when  the  war  wuz  oyer  copper  'd  rise. 

An'  thet  we  'd  hey  a  rile-up  in  our  kettle 

't  would  need  Leviathan's  whole  skin  to  settle :  250 

1  thought 't  would  take  about  a  generation 

'fore  we  could  wal  begin  to  be  a  nation. 

But  I  allow  I  never  did  imegine 

't  would  be  our  Pres'dunt  thet  'ould  drive  a  wedge  in 

To  keep  the  split  from  dosin'  ef  it  could. 

An'  healin'  over  with  new  wholesome  wood ; 

For  th'  ain't  no  chance  o*  healin'  while  they  think 

Thet  law  an'  gov'ment  's  only  printer's  ink ; 

I  mus'  confess  I  thank  him  for  disooverin' 

The  ourus  way  in  which  the  States  are  sovereign ;  a6o 

They  ain't  nut  quiU  enough  so  to  rebel, 

But,  when  they  fin'  it 's  costly  to  raise  h — , 

[A  groan  from  Detc'n  6.] 
Why,  then,  for  jes'  the  same  superl'tive  reason. 
They  're  'most  too  much  so  to  be  tetohed  for  treason  ; 
Thev  canH  go  out,  but  ef  they  somehow  du. 
Their  sovereignty  don't  nowayv  go  out  tu ; 
The  State  goes  out,  the  sovereignty  don't  stir. 
But  stays  to  keep  the  door  ajar  for  her. 
He  thinks  secession  never  took  'em  out. 
An'  mebby  he 's  correo',  but  I  misdoubt ;  270 

Ef  they  war  n't  out,  then  why,  'n  the  nan^e  o'  sin. 
Make  all  this  row  'bout  lettin'  of  'cm  in  ? 
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In  law,  p*r'ap6  nut ;  but  there 's  a  diffurenoe,  rather^ 

Betwixt  your  mother»'n-law  an'  real  mother,    [Derisire  dMen. j 

An*  I,  for  one,  shall  wish  they  *d  all  been  wm^erts. 

Long  'z  U.  S.  Texes  are  sech  regular  oomera. 

But,  0  my  patience  1  must  we  wriggle  back 

Into  th'  ole  crooked,  pettyfoggin*  track. 

When  our  artil*ry- wheels  a  road  hev  out 

Stret  to  our  purpose  ef  we  keep  the  rut  T  aw 

War 's  jes*  dead  waste  excep*  to  wipe  the  slate 

Clean  for  the  cyph*rin'  of  some  nobler  fate.  [ApptaoM.] 

« 

£z  for  dependin*  on  their  oaths  an*  thet, 

't  wun*t  bind  'em  mor  'n  the  ribbin  roun'  my  het ; 

I  beared  a  fable  once  from  Othniel  Starns^ 

That  pints  it  slick  ez  weathercocks  do  barns : 

Onct  on  a  time  the  wolves  bed  certing  rights 

Inside  the  fold ;  they  used  to  sleep  there  nights. 

An',  bein'  cousins  o'  the  dogs,  they  took 

Their  turns  et  watohin',  reg^lar  ez  a  book ;  sg: 

But  somehow,  when  the  doffs  bed  gut  asleep. 

Their  love  o*  mutton  beat  their  love  o'  sheep. 

Till  gradilly  the  shepherds  come  to  see 

Things  war  n't  agoin*  ez  they  'd  ough'  to  be ; 

So  thev  sent  off  a  deacon  to  remonstrate 

Along  th  wolves  an*  urge  'em  to  go  on  straight ; 

They  did  n'  seem  to  set  much  by  the  deacon. 

Nor  preaohin'  did  n'  cow  'em,  nut  to  speak  on ; 

Fin'Iv  they  swore  thet  they  'd  go  out  an'  stay. 

An'  hev  their  fill  o'  mutton  every  day ;  3oo 

Then  dogs  an'  shepherds,  after  much  hard  dammin', 

[Groan  from  Dcac^  G.] 
Turned  tu  an'  give  'em  a  tormented  lammin'. 
An'  sez,  *  Ye  sha'  n't  so  out,  the  murrain  rot  ye. 
To  keep  us  wastin'  luuf  our  time  to  watch  ye  t ' 
But  then  the  question  come,  How  live  together 
'thout  losin'  sleep,  nor  nary  yew  nor  wether  ? 
Now  there  wuz  some  dogs  (noways  wuth  their  keep) 
That  sheered  their  cousins'  tastes  an'  sheered  the  meeg : 
They  sez,  *  Be  gin'rous,  let  *em  swear  risht  in. 
An',  ef  they  b^kslide,  let  *em  swear'  ac  in ;  319 

Jes'  let  'em  put  on  sheep-skins  whilst  Uie^  're  swearin* ; 
To  ask  for  more  'ould  be  beyond  all  bearm'.* 
*  Be  gin'rous  for  yourselves,  where  you  're  to  pay, 
Thet 's  the  best  preotice,'  sez  a  shepherd  grey  ; 
'  Ez  for  their  oatns  they  wun't  be  wuth  a  button. 
Long  'z  you  don't  cure  'em  o'  their  taste  for  mutton ; 
Th'  ain't  but  one  solid  way,  howe'er  you  puzzle : 
Tell  they  're  convarted,  let  'em  wear  a  muzzle.' 

♦  [Cries  of  *  Bully  for  yoo  !  'j 
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I  'ye  noticed  thet  each  half-baked  8oheme*8  abetters 

Are  in  the  hebbit  o'  prodncin*  letters  320 

Writ  by  all  sorts  o*  never-heard-on  fellers, 

'boat  ez  oridge'nal  ez  the  wind  in  bellers ; 

I  'to  noticed,  tu,  it 's  the  quack  med'cine  gits 

(An'  needs)  the  grettest  heaps  o'  stifiykits ; 

[Two  apoibekertes  goes  out.] 
Now,  senoe  I  lef  off  creepin'  on  all  fours, 
I  hain't  ast  no  man  to  endorse  my  oooise ; 
It 's  full  ez  cheap  to  be  your  own  endorser. 
An'  el  I  've  made  a  cup,  I  '11  fin'  the  saucer ; 
But  I  've  some  letters  nere  from  t'  other  side. 
An'  them 's  the  sort  thet  helps  me  to  decide  ;       •  330 

Tell  me  for  wut  the  oopper-comp'nies  hanker. 
An'  I  'U  teUyou  jest  where  it 's  safe  to  anchor.         [Fminiluss.] 
Fns'ly  the  Hon'ble  B.  O.  Sawin  writes 
Thet  for  a  spell  he  ooold  n'  sleep  o'  nights, 
Pozzlin'  which  side  was  preadentest  to  pin  to. 
Which  waz  th'  ole  homestead,  which  the  temp'ry  leanto ; 
Et  fust  he  jedged  't  would  risht-side-up  his  pan 
To  come  oat  ez  a  *ridge'nal  Union  man, 
*  But  now,'  he  sez,  *  I  ain't  nut  quite  so  fresh  ; 
The  winnin'  horse  is  goin'  to  be  Secesh  ;  540 

Yoo  might,  las'  spring,  hev  eas'ly  walked  the  course, 
'fore  we  contrivea  to  doctor  th'  Union  horse ; 
Now  we  're  the  ones  to  walk  aroun'  the  nex*  track : 
Jest  yoa  take  hold  an'  read  the  f oUerin'  eztrao'. 
Out  of  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
From  an  ole  frien'  thet  never  sprung  a  leak, 
A  Nothnn  Dem'crat  o'  th'  ole  Jarsey  blue, 
Bom  copper-sheathed  an'  copper-fastened  tu.* 

'  These  four  years  past  it  hez  been  tough 

To  say  which  side  a  feller  went  for ;  350 

Guideposts  all  j^ne,  roads  muddy  'n'  rough. 

An'  nothin'  dam'  wat  't  wuz  meant  for ; 

Pickets  a-firin'  left  an'  right. 

Both  sides  a  lettin'  rip  et  sight, — 

Life  war  n't  wuth  haraly  payin'  rent  for. 

'  Columby  gut  her  back  up  so. 

It  war  n't  no  use  a-tirin'  to  stop  her, — 

War's  emptin's  riled  her  very  dough 

An'  made  it  rise  an'  act  improper ; 

't  wuz  full  ez  much  ez  I  could  du  360 

To  jes'  lay  low  an'  worry  thru, 

'thout  hevin'  to  sell  out  my  copper. 

'  Afors  the  war  your  mod'rit  men 
Could  set  an'  sun  'em  on  the  fences, 
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Cyph'rin'  the  ohaooes  np,  an'  then 

Jump  off  which  way  b<^*  paid  expeiuiea  ; 

Senoe,  't  woa  so  resky  aiy  way, 

/  did  n*t  hardly  darat  to  say 

I  'greed  with  raley*s  Evidenoes.  [Qioan  from  Dmk'b  G. 

*  Ask  Mao  ef  tryin'  to  set  the  fence  iri 

War  n't  like  bem'  rid  upon  a  rail  on 't, 

Headin'  your  party  with  a  sense 

0'  bein*  tipjint  in  the  tail  on 't, 

An'  tryin'  to  think  thet,  on  the  whole, 

You  km'  o'  quasi  own  your  soul 

When  Belmont  *s  gut  a  bill  o'  sale  on 't  ? 

[Three  cheers  for  Grant  and 


'  Come  peace,  I  sposed  thet  folks  *ould  like 

Their  pol'tics  done  ag'in  by  proxy 

Give  their  noo  loves  the  bag  an'  strike 

A  fresh  trade  with  their  reg'lar  dozy ;  jtc 

But  the  drag 's  broke,  now  slavery  s  gone, 

An'  there 's  gret  resk  they  '11  blunder  on, 

£f  they  ain't  stopped,  to  real  Democ'cy. 

*  We  've  gut  an  awful  row  to  hoe 

In  this  'ere  job  o'  reconstruotin' ; 

Folks  dunno  skurce  which  way  to  go. 

Where  th'  ain't  some  boghole  to  be  ducked  in ; 

But  one  thing 's  clear ;  there  ia  a  crack; 

Ef  we  pry  hard,  'twixt  white  an'  black. 

Where  the  ole  makebate  can  be  tucked  in.  j^o 

'  No  white  man  sets  in  airth's  broad  aisle 

Thet  I  ain't  willin'  t'  own  ee  brother, 

An'  ef  he 's  heppened  to  strike  ile, 

I  dunno,  fin'ly,  out  I  'd  ruther ; 

An'  Paddies,  Ions  'z  they  vote  all  right, 

Though  they  ain't  jest  a  nat'ral  white, 

I  hold  one  on  'em  good  'z  another. 


'  Wut  M  there  lef  I  'd  like  to  know, 

Ef  't  ain't  the  difference  o'  c<^ur, 

To  keep  up  self-respeo'  an'  diow  400 

The  human  natur*  of  a  fuUah  T 

Wut  ffood  in  bein'  white,  onless 

It 's  fixed  by  law,  nut  lef  to  guess. 

That  we  are  smarter  an'  they  duller  7 

*  Ef  we  're  to  hev  our  ekle  rights, 
't  wun't  du  to  'low  no  competition ; 
Th'  ole  debt  doo  us  for  bein'  whites 
Ain't  safe  onless  we  stop  th'  emission 
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O*  these  noo  notes,  whose  specie  base 

Is  haman  nator',  'thoat  no  trace  410 

O'  shape,  nor  oolonr,  nor  condition.  [Continood  i^yplause.] 

'  80  for  I  'd  writ  an'  could  n'  jedge 

Aboard  wnt  boat  I  'd  best  take  pessige. 

My  brains  all  mincemeat,  'thoot  no  edge 

Upon  'em  more  than  tn  a  sessige* 

But  now  it  seems  es  though  I  see 

Snnthin'  resemblin'  an  idee, 

Seooe  Johnson's  speech  an'  veto  message.  * 

'  I  like  the  speech  best^  I  confess, 

The  kwic,  preudence,  an'  good  taste  on 't^  420 

An'  it  ^  so  mad,  I  rather  guess 

There 's  scmie  dependence  to  be  placed  on 't ;  Qinigbier.] 

It 's  narrer,  but  twizt  you  an*  me. 

Out  o*  the  allies  o'  J.  D. 

A  temp'iy  party  can  be  based  on 't 

*  Jes'  to  hold  on  till  Johnson 's  thru 

An'  dug  his  Presidential  grave  is. 

An'  iken  I — who  knows  but  we  could  slew 

ne  ooontiy  roun'  to  put  in ? 

Won't  some  folks  rare  up  when  we  pull  43P 

Out  o*  their  eyes  our  Union  wool 
An'  lam  'em  wut  a  p'Ut'ole  shave  is  I 

'  Oh,  did  it  seem  'z  ef  Providunoe 

dnid  ever  send  a  second  ^ler  T 

To  see  the  South  all  back  to  once, 

Reaptn'  the  spiles  o'  the  Freesiler, 

Is  cute  es  though  an  ingineer 

Should  claim  th  old  iron  for  his  sheer 

GbB  't  was  himself  that  bust  the  biler  1  \  [Grailaiigbtar.] 

Thet  telk  the  story  1    Thet  's  wut  we  shall  git  440 

By  tryin'  sqoirtguns  on  the  bumin'  Pit ; 

For  the  di^  never  comes  ^hen  it  '11  du 

To  kick  off  Dooty  like  a  worn-out  shoe. 

I  seem  to  hear  a  whisperin'  in  the  air, 

A  sighin'  like,  of  nnconsoled  despair, 

Thet  comes  from  nowhere  ui'  from  everywhere, 

An'  seems  to  sav,  *  Why  died  we  ?    war  n't  it,  then. 

To  settle,  once  tor  all,  Uiet  men  wuz  men  T 

Oh,  airth's  sweet  cup  snetched  from  us  barely  tasted, 

ne  grave's  real  chill  is  feelin'  life  wua  wasted  T  450 

O.  yoQ  we  lef,  long-lingerin'  et  the  door, 

1'  you  best,  cos  we  loved  Her  the  more. 
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Thet  Death,  not  we,  had  conquered,  we  should  fed 

Ef  she  upon  our  memory  turned  her  heel. 

An'  unregretful  throwed  us  all  away 

To  flaunt  it  in  a  Blind  Man's  Holiday  I '  . 

My  Men's,  I  've  talked  nigh  on  to  long  enough. 

I  hain't  no  call  to  bore  ve  ooz  ye  're  touch ; 

My  lungs  are  sound,  an'^  our  own  Vice  delights 

Our  ears,  but  Qven  kebbige-heads  hez  rights. 

It 's  the  las'  time  thet  I  shell  e'er  address  ye. 

But  ^ou  '11  soon  fin'  some  new  tormentor:  bless  ye ! 

[Tumult'ous  applause  and  cries  of  *  Go  on  ! "  Dont  slop 


GLOSSARY 

(The  entries  marked  *  (Eng.  ed.) '  were  added  in  the  authorized  Ei^ 
edition  of  1869  by  Thomas  Hughes :  *  I  have  added  some  half-doeen  wor^ 
to  the  glossary,  at  which  I  thought  that  English  readers  mie^t  perha 
stumble.') 

Coons,  a  cant  term  for  a  now  defmmet . 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  oi  tbf^ 
being  commonly  up  a  tre$. 

ComwaUia.  a  tort  of  mmaUr  w  maa^ 
supposea  to  have  had  its  origin  aoon  afv 
the  Kerolution,  and  to  oomnwrnoratg  r:; 
surrender  of  Lofd  Ckirnwailia.   Ittoc^t 
place  of  the  old  Guy  Fawkea  prooesn  x. 

Crooked  stick,  a  penerst,  fro^fori  perxn 

Cunnle,  a  eolond, 

Cus,  a«iuye;  9iao^  a  piiifiU  ftOaw. 


ActUly,  aetuaUy. 
Air,  are, 
Airth,  earth. 
Airy,  area, 
Aree,  area. 
Arter,  after. 
Az,  ask. 


B 


Belter,  b^low. 
Bellowses,  lungs. 
Ben,  been. 
Bile,  boU. 

Bimeby,  by  and  bu. 
Blurt  out,  to  speak  l^unUy. 
Bust,  burst. 

Buster,  a  roistering  Uade;    used  also  to 
a  general  superlatiTe. 


Caird,  carried. 

Cairn,  carrying. 

Caleb,  a  turncoat, 

CaPlate,  ealeulaU, 

Cass,  a  verson  with  two  lices. 

Close,  eiothes. 

Cockerel,  a  young  cock. 

CockiAUt  a  kiind  of  drink;  sAao^  an  ornament 

peculiar  to  soldters. 
Convention,  a  plaee  where  people  are  imposed 

on;  a  juggler^ s  show. 


Darsn't,  used  indiscriminately,  either 
singular  or  plural  number,  lor  dtr*  ^ 
dares  %ot^  and  dared  noL 

Deacon  off,  to  give  the  cue  to ;  derived  fr  c 
a  custom,  once  universal,  but  now  estixi, 
in  our  New  Engbmd  Gongregatioi^ 
churches.  An  important  part  of  : 
office  of  deacon  was  to  read  aknd  t^^ 
hymns  given  out  by  the  minister.  «^< 
line  at  a  time,  the  congregation  saagsr^ 
each  line  as  soon  as  read. 

Demmercrat,  leadin',  one  in  fawur  of  extr^ 
inq  slavery;  a  freo-trede  lecturer  »«•- 
ttnned  in  we  customrhoust, 

Desput,  desperate. 

Doos,  does. 

Doughface,  a  contented  lidt-spiiUe ;  a  c«> 
mon  variety  of  Northern  poUttctsa. 

Dror,  draw. 
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u 


d^mcifx  i/ota  not  kmmo. 
E 


an  intenrire,  without  refeniice 


»»,   on   the;    nad  of  ono  who  halU 
>*iwem  two  opmioiis ;  a  trimmer. 

rdr>,  ferful,  fmrfuli  dao  an  intensive. 


I^-Akin,  used  in  New  England  to  clarify 
nflee. 

"er.  folly,  fe/oBbw. 


.rder,  fmrtktr. 

:mr^  pKnpm,    Metaphorically,  to  draw 

X  Mtumki  fmrwm  is  to  liTe  uprightly  or 


^^ 


It, 

ret, 

nt»  j^Hil,  flmyjf,  pladL 

roui,f9«aflL 

ivuty,  iiaMrf,  Mriy. 

ran,  la  ■■jwwf  <m. 

ump,  «  fooUA  feBow^  a  duOard. 


'^\ 


'^had. 


H 


?t. 


;  \uhoU, 

iuf,  HOOf» 

loll. 


[•iznbug. 


<2aMMf  Tmiflor'M  onfuIsMvy. 


Idno,  /  <20  not  know. 

In'my,  tnemtf. 

Insines,  enstgna;   used  to  designate  both 

the  ofl&oer  who  carries  the  standard,  and 

tJbe  standard  itself. 
Inter,  intu,  into. 


Jedg^  judge. 

Jest,  fiut 

Jine,fom. 

Jint,  jomL 

Junk,  a  fragment  of  any  »olid  tnhstanee. 

K 
Keer,  care. 
Kep',  kept. 

Kiuock,  a  $maB  oHcftor. 
Kin',  km'  o',  kinder,  hindy  kind  of. 


La^Mhh^  Utatk. 

hea^UfSy  Ut  no. 

Let  daylight  into,  U>  ihoot. 

Let  on,  to  Atnt,  to  eonfeot,  to  own. 

Lick,  io  heat,  to  onereowu. 

IJAtOj  the  boweis. 

Lify-pads,  Uaoeo  of  the  water4ihf. 

Lon^eweetening,  fNobifer. 

Loon,  the  northern  diver.    (Eng.  ed.) 

M 

Mash,  marek. 
Mean,<ltiMy,  Hl-natnrtd, 
Um\mmi. 


N 


it  like  Ned. 


Ned,  a  slang  phrase,  foixiff  it  lUce  Ned. 

emiiralent  to  our  *  gomg  like  old  Harry.' 

(Eng.  ed.) 
Nimepunce,  ninepenee,  twdoe  «auL  a  half  centM. 
Nowers,  nowhere, 

O 
ORen.  often. 
01e,oU. 

oners,  oUus,  ahoags. 
On,  of;  used  before  U  or  ihem,  or  at  the 

e»d  of  a  sentence,  as  onX  on'em,  nut  et 

ever  I  heerd  on. 
On'y,  onLg. 
Ossifer,  o/ieer  (seklom  beard). 


Peaked,  }MHife^ 
Peek,  to  peep. 
Pickerel,  lAcpOv,  a  fUK 
Pint,  point. 
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Pocket  full  of  rocks,  ptotty  of  money. 

Pootv,  frelty. 

Pop'ier,  conceited^  popular. 

Pus,  purte. 

Put  out,  troubkd,  vexed. 


Quarter,  a  quarter-doOar. 
Queen's-arm,  a  mutkei. 

R 
Resh.  ruih. 
Revelee,  the  riveSU. 
Rile,  to  trouUe. 
Riled,  angrjf ;  disturbed,  as  the  sediment  in 

any  liquid. 
Ris,  risen. 

Row,  a  long  row  to  hoe,  a  difteuU  task. 
Row-de-dow,  trovMesome  talk,    (Eng.  ed.) 
I^ugged,  robust. 


Sarse,  abuse,  impertinence.  ^ 

Sartin,  certain. 

Saxon,  sacristan,  sexton. 

Scaliest,  worst. 

Scringe,  cringe. 

Scrouge,  to  crowd. 

Sech,  such. 

Set  by,  fxdued. 

Shakes,  great,  of  considerable  consequence. 

Shappoes,  diapeaux,  eocked'hais. 

Sheer,  share. 

Shet,  sha. 

Shine,  a  fanq/  or  liking,  also  written  Aindy. 
(Eng.  ed.) 

Shut,  shirt. 

Skeered,  seared. 

Skeeter,  mosquiio. 

Skooting.  running,  or  moving  swiftly. 

Slarterin ,  slau^Uering. 

Slim,  eontemptwU. 

Snake,  crawled  like  a  snake*  but  to  snake  any 
one  oHl  is  to  track  him  to  ots  hiding-place ; 
to  snake  a  thing  oiU  is  to  snatch  it  out. 

SoSies,  sofas. 

Sogerin',  soldiering ;  a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment common  among  men  in  the  sarage 
state. 

Som'en,  somewhere. 

So'st,  so  as  that 

Sot.  set,  obstinate,  resolute. 

Spiles,  spoHs  ;  objects  of  politieal  ambition. 

Spry,  active. 

Staddles,  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  salt 
marshes,  on  which  the  hay-ricks  are  set, 
and  thus  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  high 
tides. 


Streaked,  uncomfortMe^  discomfited. 

Suckle,  cirde. 

Sutthtn',  something. 

Suttin,  certain. 

Swan,  to  swear.  (Eng.  ed.) 


Take  on,  to  sorrow. 

Talents,  talons. 

Taters,  potatoes. 

Tell,  till. 

Tetch,  toMcA. 

Tetch  tu,  to  be  able;    used  always   ai- 
a  negatire  in  this  sense. 

ToUabfe,  tolerable. 

Toot,  used  derbiyely  for  ptai^img  cm   s  ■. 
wind  instrument. 

Thru,  through. 

Thundering,  a  euphemism  common  in  >' 
England,  for  the  profane  English  exfs^ 
sion  denlish.  Perhaps  deriwl  fnm  t : 
belief,  common  formerly,  that  tJbur.:' 
was  caused  by  the  Prince  of  the  Air,  '-i 
some  of  whose  accomplishments  od&o  J 
Cotton  Mather. 

Tu,  to,  too ;  commonly  has  this  sound  wh 
used  emphatically,  or  at  the  end  vf 
sentence.   At  other  times  it  has  the  soi.r 
of  t  in  tough,  as.  Ware  ye  goin*  to?  o  -^ 
ta  Boston. 

U 

Ugly,  ill'tempered.  intraeteHU. 

Uncle  Sam,    UniOed  States;     the    lar{*H 
boaster  of  libertr  and  owner  of  sUre^ 

Unrissest,   appliea    to   dou^   or   brc»:| 
heavy,  most  unrisen,  or  most  imeap^bi* 
rising.  I 


V-spot,  a  five-dollar  bUl. 
Valiy,  value. 

W 

Wake  snakes,  to  get  into  trouble. 

Wal,  wdl ;  spoken  with  great  deliberatiir  i 

and  sometimes  with  the  a  Terr  m:kd 

flattened,  sometimes  (but  more  'aektal 

yery  much  broadened. 
Wannut,  walnut  {hideory). 
Ware,  where. 
Ware,  were. 
WYiD^^T,  an  uneommanly  large  lie;  as,thsj 

General  Taylor  is  in  fafour  of  the  WHir.M 

Proviso. 
Wig,  Whig ;  a  party  now  dissolved. 
Wis,  to  whu ;  go  off  (like  a  rocket).  ( Eng  ed. 
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tthj  tPOTift;  at,  AniiMiawry  f€rfe$sions 
farg  'ieetmm  ami  wmlk  «  Bunglcwn  copper. 
Oy  «■«,  «)iiietiiiies  wtre. 


Ucr, 


Y 


Yeller,  ytUow. 

Yellen,  a  disease  of  peaeh'trees. 


Zack,  Ole,  o  second  WmshtngUmf  an  aiUi- 
slcmery  siavekoider,  a  huwutne  huyer  and 
seUer  of  men  and  teomen^  a  Chrishan  hero 
generauy. 


INDEX 


vante  his  axe  ground,  326( 
B.,  infomstioa  wimted  concerning,  247. 
nham     (Lincoln),     bis    constitutional 
KToples,  325. 

)u^  an,  its  usefulness,  34a 
bni,  eldest  ion  of,  respected,  221— hit 
ralU  347'~hoir  if  be  bad  bitten  a  sweet 
apple?  351. 

Um,  Graadfatber,  forged  will  of,  313. 
neas  goes  to  bell,  256. 
ohM,  a  seller  of  money,  as  is  supposed  by 
«Mae,2Sa. 

Acbylus,  a  saying  of,  237,  note. 
iligator,  a  decent  one  conjectured  to  be,  in 
•ocne  sort^  humane,  282. 
Araiaih,  tbe  eternal,  330. 
Ipbonso  the  Sixth  of  Portugal,  tyrannical 
act  of,  263. 

nbrose,  Saint,  excellent  (but  rationalistic) 
•tmtimeni  of,  230. 

Vmericaa  Dtizen,'  new  compost  to  called, 
257. 

nerican  Esgle,  a  source  of  inspiration, 
234~hitherto  wrongly  classed,  236~long 
bill  of,  A. 

Bwricans  bebrothered,  305. 
tnof  dted,  23a 
ukim,  that  they  formerly  existed,  shown, 

Bgeb  proTidentialhr  speak  French,  22&- 

conjectored  to  besKilled  in  all  tongues,  226. 

Pdo-Saxoodom,  its  ideft,  what,  25. 

Bgk^&xoa  mask,  225. 

RlHo^Saxon  rsce,  223. 

n^lo-Saxon  Terte,  by  whom  carried  to 

t«rfection,  222. 

nthony  of  PMlua,  Saint,  happy  in  his 

bftareis,  318. 

Atiquaries,  Royal  Society  of  Northern,  334. 
intooius,  a  speech  of,  2S2— by  whom  best 

'cported,!*. 
'  ocalypse,  beast  in,  magnetic  to  tbeolo- 

SUns,249. 


Apollo,  confessed  mortal  by  his  own  oracle. 

249. 
ApoUyon,  his  tragedies  popular,  246. 
Appian,  an  Alexandrian,  not  equal  to  Shake- 

tpeare  at  an  orator,  2S2. 
Applause,  popular,  the  summnm  froKVin,  336. 
.mrat,  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  is  an, 

238. 
Arcadian  background.  257. 
Ar  c'houskezik.  an  eyil  spirit,  317. 
Ardennes,  Wild  Boar  of,  an  ancestor  of 

Key.  Mr.  Wilbur,  294. 
Aristocrac3%Britith,   their   natural   tym- 

pathiet,  323. 
AnttophaneSf  230. 
Arms,  profession  of,  once  esteemed  especially 

that  of  gentlemen,  221. 
Arnold,  233, 
Ashhuid,  257. 

Astor,  Jacob,  a  rich  man,  252. 
Astnes,  nineteenth  century  forsaken  byj^^6. 
Atheniant,  ancient,  an  inttitution  of,  233. 
Atherton,  Senator,  enyies  the  loon,  241. 
*  Atlantic,' editors  of.   Se^Nephmt, 
Atropos,  a  lady  skilful  with  the  scissors,  350. 
Austm,  SaintT  profane  wish  of,  233,  n&U — 

prayer  of,  294. 
Austnan  eagle  split,  340. 
Aye-Aye,  tM,  an  African  animal,  America 

supposed  to  be  settled  by,  226. 

B 

B.,  a  Congressman,  vid$  A, 

Babel,  probably  the  flrtt  Omgress,  238— 

a  gabole-milf,  A. 
Baby,  a  low-priced  one,  254. 
Bacon,  his  reoellion.  318. 
Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  318. 
Basowind,  Hon.  Mr.,  whether  to  bedsnmed, 

Baloom,  Elder  Joash  Q.,  2d,  founds  a  Bap- 
tist society  in  Jaalam,  A.  D.  1830,  359. 
BaMwin  applet,  264. 
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Baratarias,  real  or  imaginary,  which  most 
pleasant^  256. 

Bamum,  a  great  natural  curiosity  recom- 
mended to,  236. 

Barrels,  an  inference  from  seeing,  264. 

Bartlett,  Mr.,  mistaken,  803. 

Bftton  Rouge,  257— strange  peculiarities  of 
labourers  at,  258. 

Baxter,  R.,  a  saying  of.  231. 

Bay,  Mattysqumscot,  262. 

Bay  State,  singular  effect  produced  on 
military  officers  by  leaiing  it,  225. 

Beast,  in  Apocalypse,  a  loadstone,  for  whom, 
240--tenth  horn  of,  applied  to  recent 
events,  349. 

^Beaufort,  331. 

Beauregard  (real  name  Toutant),  307,  325. 

Beaver  Brook,  363. 

Beelxebub,  his  rigadoon,  242. 

Behmen,  his  letters  not  letters,  247. 

Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra,  quoted,  318. 

Bellers,  a  saloon-keeper^  259 — inhumanly 
refuses  credit  to  a  presidential  candidate, 
ib. 

Behndht   See  Woods. 

Bentley,  his  heroic  method  with  Milton.  334. 

Bible,  not  composed  lor  use  of  colourea  per- 
sons, 321. 

Bielow,  Ezekiel,  his  letter  to  Hon.  J.  T. 
Buckingham,  219 — ^never  beard  of  any 
one  named  Mundishes.  tfr. — nearly  four- 
score vears  old,  ib. — his  Aunt  Keaiah, 
a  notable  saying  of,  ib. 

Biglow,  Hosea,  Esquire,  excited  by  com- 
position, 219 — a  poem  by,  w. — his 
opinion  of  war,  220— wanted  at  home  by 
Mancy,  220 — recommends  a  forcible 
enlistment  of  warlike  editors,  ib. — ^wouid 
not  wonder,  if  generally  agreed  with,  221 
— versiaes  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin,  222— a  let- 
ter from,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Mr.  Sawin, 
t&.— does  not  deny  fun  at  Comwallis,  223, 
noU—bM  idea  of  militia  glory,  224,  note — 
a  pun  of,  A.,  note — is  uncertain  in  regard 
to  people  of  Boston,  ib. — had  never  heard 
of  Air.  John  P.  Robinson,  227— o/iguuf 
tufiaminandut,  ib. — his  poems  attributed 
to  a  Mr.  Lowell,  23^— is  unskilled  in 
Latin,  ib. — his  poetry  maligned  by  some, 
ib. — his  disinterestedness,  ib. — his  deep 

.  share  in  commonweal,  ib. — ^bis  claim  to 
the  presidency,  ib. — ^nis  mowing,  ib. — 
resents  being  called  Whig,  231 — opposed 
to  tariff,  «».— obstinate,  ib. — infected 
with  peculiar  notions,  ib. — reports  a 
speech,  232 — emulates  historians  of 
antiquity,  ib. — ^his  character  sketched 
from  a  hostile  point  of  view,  238— a  re- 
quest   of*   his    complied    with,    243 — 


appointed  at  a  public 
247—   "  ' 


in 


particular,  of  propriety,  A.— liia  opinJ 
of  cocked  bata,  A.~4etC«r  tA,  wb.-^eaSi 
'  Dear  Sir,'  by  a  geneml,  tk— prot»a£ 
receives  same  compUnieiit  from  two  bm 
dred  and  nine,  ib. — picks  his  apples  9^, 
his  crop  of  Baldwins  ooojecturallT  ' 
ib. — his  labours  in  wr(  tine  atttsgrapbft  2 
— ^visits  the  Judge  ana  haa  a  pieem 
time,  303— bom  in  fifiddleMx  Cbaa 
307— his  favourite  walks,  ib. — his  gtft^ 
pen,  328 — bom  and  bred  in  the  cauori 
342 — feels  his  sap  start  in  spring,  S44-] 
at  times  unsocial,  ib. — ^tbe  Khool-h^) 
where  he  learned  his  a  b  c,  345 — U 
asleep,  ib. — his  anoastor  a  dom'mtSi 
colonel,  346 — finds  it  harder  to  make  j 
his  mind  as  he  grows  oUer,  347 
he  could  write  a  song  or  two,  351 — hsi 
to  moods,  362— loves  nature  and  is  k 
in  return,  «&.— describes  some  favocr 
haunts  of  his,  363— his  slain  kindied.  >l 
— his  speech  in  March  meeting,  d.— dui 
not  reckon  on  being  seat  to  CoQg?f«< 
366 — has  no  eloqaence,  ib. — hia  owa  rt 
porter.  367— never  abused  the  South,  3^^ 
— advises  Uncle  Sam,  ib. — ^Is  ooi  Bosfcofi 
mad,  369— bids  farewell,  376. 

BillinfiB.  Dea.  C^has,  323. 

BUly,  Extra,  demaigofu$,  355. 

Birch,  virtue  of,  in  msUUing  certain  of  th 
dead  languages,  955. 

Bird  of  our  country  sings  hosanna,  223. 

Biama  Qrim6lfsson  invents  smsiking,  35i 

Blind,  to  go  it,  254. 

Blits  pulls  ribbons  from  his  mouth,  223. 

Bluenoee  potatoes  smell  of,  eageriy  desir«<i, 
224 

Bobolink,  the,  344. 

Bobtail  obtains  a  cardinal's  hat,  227. 

Boggs,  a  Norman  name,  382. 

Boffus  Four-Goroers  Weekly  Meridian,  2X. 

BoUes,  BIr.  Secondary,  autiior  oC  priae  pe^ 
essay,  223— ^presents  aword  to  LieuteoiC'' 
Colonel,  ib."^  fluent  orator,  A.— focad 
to  be  in  error,  224. 

Bonaparte,  N.,  a  usurper,  349. 

Bonds,  Confederate,  their  sperie  btf^ 
cutlery,  299— when  payable  (aUeotioa. 
BriUsh  stockholderB !),  33a 

Boot-trees,  productive,  where,  255. 

Boston,  people  of,  supposed  educated,  Si 
note — ^nas  a  good  opinion  of  itself,  309. 

Bowers,  Mr.  Arphaxad,  an  ingenioui  pb»t^^ 
graphic  artist^  334. 

Brahmins,  navel-contemplating,  248. 

Hrains,  poor  subatituta  for,  3Q|. 

Bread-trees,  255. 
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un«  their  «aly  busisess,  303. 
radter-Geoenh  in  milUia,  deTOiioa  of, 

pMUorSy  mming  onei,  tendeocy  in,  to 

'eracT  oomposition,  896. 

ritte,  «ir»^,  355. 

uxuua,  her  trident,  316. 

«herhood,  subsides  after  election,  339. 

•vn,  Mr.,  engages  in  an  unequal  oootest, 

-13. 

iT&e,  Sir  T.,  a  pioaa  and  wise  sentiment 

i,  cited  and  commended,  S28. 

litoa  Fom^Coroers.  2M. 

trhaoan,  a  wise  and  honest  man,  323. 

.kingham,   Hon.  J.  T.,  editor  of  the 

rWMtoa  Gourier,  letters  to,  219,  222,  230, 

::«>--not  afraid,  222. 

Hak),  a  plan  hatched  there,  260— plaster, 

I  pnjphecy  in  legaid  to,  A. 

(l^loes,  herd  of,  probable  influence  of 

rr^cta  npoo,  361. 

iIU  John,  prophetic  allusion  to,  by  Horace, 

906— hia^Run '  307— bis  mortgage,  313 

— unfortunate  dip  of,  330 — ^wool  pulled 

orer  his  e^,  331. 

iocombe,  in  the  other  world  supposed, 

233— mutual  privilege  in,  325. 

tisg,  the  etemaL  thought  to  be  loose,  220. 

imetoim  FendMes,  dinner  of,  227. 

i.rke,  Mr.,  bis  age  of  cbtyalry  surpassed, 

uripigb.  Lord,  quoted  for  something  said 

u  Latin  long  before,  319. 

jms,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet,  306. 

oifa J  Brook,  3aa 

utln,  Bishop,  328. 

utter  in  Iriah  bogs,  255. 


.,  Gtncnl,  commended  for  parts,  228 — for 

ttbiniity,  d. — for  eonsistency,  ib. — ^for 

fidenty,  d. — is  in  favour  of  war,  ib. — his 

ainoua  Talnation  of  principle,  ib. 

abbige  heads,  the,  always  in  majority,  367. 

'Abinet,  Enghsh,  makes  a  bhmder,  306. 

«ar,  tsibute  to,  244— hU  mm,  vidi,  viei, 
oosured  for  undue  prolixity,  250. 

^Mnites,  sect  of,  suppoasd  still  eztant^^l. 

^al^  a  moavptAj  of  his  denied,  223— 
ftinoQS  notions  of ,  as  to  meaning  of 
*&helter\  224— his  definttion  of  Anglo- 
s^uott,  2tS— diaiges  Mexicans  (not  with 
baTonets  but)  with  improprieties,  d. 

iWhoua,  Hon.  J.  C,  h»  cow-bell  curfew, 
lifht  of  the  ninetesnth  century  to  be 
utiaguisbed  at  sound  of,  239— cannot  let 
CO  sprao-etring  oC  the  Past^  A. — his  un- 
<occenlul  tUtatSpirit  of  the  Age,  240— 


the  Six  Kfty  of  modem  cbiyalry,  ib. — his 
anchor  made  of  a  crooked  pin,  «6. — men- 
tioned,  240-242. 

CofyftoMitf,  earar,  357. 

Cambridge  Platform,  use  discorered  for,  226. 

Canaan  in  quarterly  instalments,  836. 

Canary  Islands,  255. 

Candidate,  presidential,  letter  from,  247 — 
smells  a  rat,  248— a^inst  a  bank,  ib. — 
takes  a  rerolnng  position,  A.— opinion  of 
pledges,  ib. — is  a  periwig^  ib. — ^fronts 
south  by  north,  249— qualifications  of, 
lessening,  250— wooden  leg  (and  head) 
useful  to.  254. 

Cape  Cod  ctergrmen,  what,  226— Sabbath- 
breakers,  p^aps,  reproved  by,  ib. 

Captains,  choice  of,  important,  368. 

Carolina,  foolish  act  of,  368. 

Caroline,  case  of,  305. 

Caipini,  Father  John  de  Piano,  among  the 
TiiffUrs,  263. 

Cartter,  Jacques,  commendal^e  seal  of,  263. 

Cass,  General,  241 — clearness  of  his  merit, 
A.— limited  popularity  at  *  Bellers's ',  250. 

Castles,  Spanish,  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions in,  256. 

Cato,  letters  of,  so  called,  suspended  naso 
odiraeo,  247. 

C.  D.,  friends  of,  can  hear  of  him,  247 

Century,  nineteenth,  323. 

(^halk  egg,  we  are  proud  of  incubation  of, 
247. 

Chamberlayne,' Doctor,  consolatory  citation 
from,  319. 

Chance,  an  apothegm  concerning,  296 — is 
impatient,  348. 

(Chaplain,  a  one-horse,  stem-wheeled  variety 
of,  298. 

Chappelow  on  Job,  a  copy  of.  lost,  243. 

Charles  I,  accident  to  his  neck.  348. 

Charles  II,  his  restoration,  now  brought 
about,  347. 

(3ierabu8C0,  news  of,  its  effects  on  English 
royalty,  237. 

Chesterfield  no  letter-writer,  247. 

(%ief  Magistrate,  dancing  esteemed  sinful 
by,  226: 

Children  naturally  speak  Hebrew,  222. 

China-tree,  255. 

(Chinese,  whether  they  invented  gunpowder 
before  the  Christian  era,  noi  considered, 
226. 

Choate  hired,  260. 

Christ  shuiBed  into  Apocrypha,  227— con- 
jectured to  disapprove  of  slaughter  and 
pillage,  228 — condemns  a  certain  piece 
of  barbarism,  243. 

Christianity,  profession  of,  plebeian, 
wtiether,all. 
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Christian    soldiers,    perhaps    inoonsistent, 

whether,  232. 
Cicero,  36? — an  opinion  of,  disputed,  250. 
CiUey,  Ensign,  author  oC  nefarious  senti- 
ment 227. 
Cimex  leetidariut,  224. 
Cincinnati,  old,  law  and  order  party  of,  340. 
Cindnnatus,  a  stock  character  in  modern 

oomedj,  257. 
CiTilisation,  progress  of,  an  o/ioj,  244— rides 

upon  a  powder-cart,  248. 
Qeisymen,  their  ill  husbandry,  243 — their 

place  in  processions,  257 — some^  cruelly 

Sanished  for  the  soundness  of  their  lungs, 

263. 
Clotho.  a  Grecian  lady,  350. 
Cockea-hat,  advantages  of  being  knocked 

into,  247. 
College  of  Cardinals,  a  strange  one,  227. 
Colman,  Dr.  Benjamin,  anecdote  of,  232. 
Coloured  folks,  curious  national  diyersion  of 

kicking,  m 
Colquitt,  a  remark  of,  242— acquainted  with 

some  principles  of  aerostation,  ti^. 
Columbia,  District  of,  its  peculiar  climatic 

effects,  234— not  certain  that  Martin  is  for 

abolishing  it,  260. 
Columbiads,   the    true  fifteen-inch  ones, 

338. 
Columbus,  a  Paul  Pry  of  genius,  246 — ^will 

perhaps  be  remembered,  333 — thought 

by  some  to  have  discovered  America,  370. 
Columby,  250. 

Complete  Letter-Writer,  fatal  gift  of.  248. 
ComposteUa,  Saint  James  of,  seen,  225. 
Compromise  system,  the,  illustrated,  337. 
Conciliation,  its  meaning,  351. 
Congress,  singular  conseouence  of  getting 

into,  234— a  stumbling-block,  325. 
Congressional  debates  found  instructive, 

m 

Constituents,  useful  for  what.  234. 
Constitution  trampled  on,  240— to  stand 

upon,  what,  248. 
Convention,  what,  234. 
Convention,  Springfield,  234. 
Coon,  old,  pleasure  in  skinning,  241. 
Co-operation  defined,  323. 
Coppers,  caste  in  picking  up  of,  253. 
Copres,  a  monk,  his  excellent  method  of 

Xingt  239. 
oy-road,  a  novel  one,  296. 
Comer-stone,  patent  safety,  324. 
ComwaUis,   a,  223 — acknowledged   enter- 
taining, A.,  note. 
Cotton  mui,  its  imaginary  nature,  299. 
Cotton  Mather,  summoned  as  witness,  226. 
Country,  our,  its  boundaries  more  exactly 
defined,  229— right  or  wrong,  nonsense 


r 


«ttd 


about,  exposed,  A.- 

videntiaUy,    A.— Earth's 

a80ul,3S)3. 
Courier,  the  Boston,  an  unsafe  pout. 
Court,  General,  fanners  aomeliaes 

seats  in,  268. 
Court,  Supreme,  325. 
Courts  of  law,  English,  their  orl^od^'Z 

335. 
Cousins,  British,  our  ci^dttaml,  90tL 
Cowper.  W.,  his  lettsra  cnmmendeJ,  247 
Credit  defined,  331. 
Creditors  all  on  Linoc^'s  side,  SSi. 
Creed,  a  safe  kind  of,  254. 
Crockett,  a  good  rule  of,  299. 
Crudeo,  Al^ander,  his  Coneocdaoesv  294 
Crusade,  first  American,  226. 
Cuneiform  script  reoommeoded,  250. 
Curiosity  distinguishes  man  from  bnivi 

246. 
Currency,    Ethiopian,   inooaveoienceft      I 

299. 
Cynthia,  her  hide  as  a  means  of  converajoti 

302. 


Daedalus  first  taught  men  to  sit  on  feecT^ 
319. 

Danid  in  the  lion's  deo,  296. 

Darkies  dread  freedom,  324. 

Davis,  C^>tain  Isaac,  finds  oat  0Qaieth:r^ 
to  his  advantage,  U)7. 

Davis,  Jefferson  (a  new  qmaes  of  marCvr  t 
has  the  latest  ideas  on  all  subjects,  2GS»~ 
superior  in  financiering  to  patrianli 
Jacob,  A. — is  tawu,  324 — cames  Ccc 
stitution  in  bis  hat,  325— knows  bow  Vi 
deal  with  hii  Congress,  A. — astonut-^i 
at  his  own  pietv,  329 — packed  up  ( 
Nashville,  331— iempted  to  believe  t» 
own  lies,  t&. — ^his  snake  eggf  938— t^ 
blood  on  his  hands,  364. 

Davis,  Mr.,  of  Mississippi,  a  remark  of  hf%, 
241. 

Day  and  Martin,  proverbially  *  on  hand  \ 
219. 

DeaUi  rings  down  curtun,  245. 

De  Bow  (a  famous  political  economist), 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  surpassed,  237, 
alluded  to,  249. 

Democracy,  false  notion  of,  326 — its  pn- 
vileges,  352. 

Demosthenes,  367. 

Destiny,  her  account,  237. 

Devil,   the,   unskilled   in  oertnia   Indtsa 
tongues,  226— letters  to  and  frona,  247. 

Dey  of  Tripoli,  239. 
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fmitty  a  ■omewhfti  Toluniinoiu  gram- 

Lilon  loek  character  might  be  usefully 

nplqytad  id  aome  emergencies,  250. 

iitry  Bruiigiiis,  fresh  supply  of,  246. 

s«!oes,  his  leal  for  propagating  certain 

uiety  of  olire,  255. 

»run,  imps  Of  the  pit,  226. 

rid- Attorney,  contemptible  conduct  of 

Ike,  239. 

bvater  on  brain,  a  too  common  ailing, 

le,  the  land  of,  324. 
tor,  tbcL  a  proverbial  saving  of,  225. 
,  }!on.  Fresenred,  qwecb  of,  336-341. 
iChface,  yeast-proof,  245. 
roing  Street,  904. 

jion,  a  martyr,  239 — ^north  star,  culp- 
Ue  for  aiding,  whether,  242. 
suns,  something  about,  345. 
ifftit,  Pretident,  a  hymn  unjustly  attri- 
it«d  to,  349. 
v.,  letter  of,  247. 


^,  national,  the  late,  his  estate  ad- 

oinistered  upon,  301. 

rth.  Dame,  a  peep  at  her  housekeeping, 

39. 

ting  words,  habit  of,  convenient  in  time 

»f  (amine,  236. 

pfiidroppers,  246. 

brOanis,  826. 

\V*T,    lus    position,    243— commanding 

'jipit  of,  d. — ^large  congregation  of,  ib. — 

oroe  denred  from  what,  244 — ^fondness 

i>r  mutton,  ib. — a  pious  one,  his  creed,  ib, 

~A  showman,  24iH— in  danger  of  sudden 

irrest,  witliout  baU,  246. 

>tiHa,oertain  ones  who  crow  like  cockerels, 

sa 

vards,  Jonathan,  360. 

S^,  bad,  the  worst  sort  of,  34a 

rpiiaa  darkness,  phial  of,  use  for,  250. 

Ivrado,  Mr.  Sawin  seU  sail  for,  255. 

ubet^  Queen,  mistake  of  her  ambassa- 

kir,232. 

mon,303. 

■Am,  Pmnhu^  306. 

opedodea,  246. 

opbymeot,  regular,  a  good  thing,  253. 

teki's  Speaker,  abuse  of,  339. 

i^Uad,  late  Mother-Country,  her  want  of 

t«ct,  304— merits  as  a  lecturer,  A.— her 

real  greatness  not  to  be  f oigotten,  306— 

Dot  contented  (unwisely)  with  her  own 

stock  of  fools,  309— natural  maker  of 

mtefnat«MiaIlaw,810— her  theory  thereof, 

i^-^iiiakes  a  particularly  disagreeable 


kind  of  sane,  ib. — somewhat  given  to 
bullying,  311 — ^has  respectable  relations, 
t(.-Hmght  to  be  Columbia's  friend,  312 — 
anxious  to  buy  an  elephant,  324. 

EiMuilets.  perhaps  no  badge  of  saintship,228. 

Epimeniaes,  the  Cretan  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
317. 

EfMSoopius,  his  marvellous  oratory,  263. 

Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  his  cap,  256. 

Ericnon,  his  caloric  en^ne,  302. 

Eriksson,  Thorwald,  slain  by  natives,  335. 

£ssence>peddlers,  22^. 

Ethiopian,  the,  his  first  need,  328. 

Evangelists,  iron  ones,  226. 

Eyelids,  a  divine  shield  against  authors,  239. 

Ezekiel,  text  taken  from,  243. 

Ezekiel  would  make  a  poor  figure  at  a  caucus, 
341. 


Faber,  Johannes,  361. 

Factory-girls,  expected  rebellion  of,  241. 

Facts,  toeir  unamiability,  332 — compared 

to  jm  old-fashioned  stag^^oach,  336. 
FdMagii^  Ugio,  355. 
Family-trees,  fruit  of  jejune,  255^a  primi* 

tive  forest  of,  337. 
Paneuil  Hall,  a  place  where  persons  tap 

themselves  for  a  species  of  hyarocephalus, 

239 — a  bill  of  fare  mendaciously  adver- 
tised in,  255. 
Father  of  country,  his  shoes,  258. 
Female  Papists,  cut  oQ  in  the  midst  of 

idokitry,257. 
Fenianorunu  rtx«.  355. 
Fergusson,  his  'Mutual  Complaint',  Ice., 

303. 
F.  P.,  singular  power  of  their  looks,  324. 
Fire,  we^l  like  to  play  with  it,  239. 
Fish,  emblematic,  Dut  disregaraed,  where, 

239. 
Pita,  Miss  Parthenia  Almira,  a  sheresiarch, 

359. 
Flam,  President,  untrustworthv,  235. 
Flirt,  Mrs.,  318. 
Flirtilhs  ele^  on  death  of,  360. 
Floyd,  a  taking  character,  330. 
Flatus,  fweiferj  355. 
Fly-leaves,  providentjal  increase  of,  239. 
Fool,  a  cursed,  his  inalienable  rights,  353. 
Foote,  Mr.,  his  taste  for  fleld^eports,  24a 
Fourier,  a  squinting  toward,  238. 
Fourth  of  July  ought  to  know  its  place,  339. 
Fourth  of  Julys,  boiling,  233. 
France,  a  strange  dance  begun  in,  242 — 

about  to  put  Mr  foot  in  it,324. 
Friar  John,  306. 

Fkiller,  Dr.  Thomas,  a  wise  saving  of,  227. 
Funnel,  old,  hurraing  in,  223. 
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Gabriel,  his  last  trunip,  its  pressing  nature, 

337. 
Gardiner,  Lieutenant  Lion,  307. 
Gawain,  Sir,  his  amusements.  240. 
Gay,  S.  H.,  Esquire,  editor  of  National  Anti* 

sWery  Standard,  letter  to,  246. 
Geese,  how  infallibly  to  make  swans  of,  309. 
Gentleman,  high-toned  Southern,  scientifi- 
cally classecT  319. 
Getting  up  early,  220, 225. 
Ghosts,  some,  presumed  fidgety  (but  see 

Stillmg's  Pneumatolofi^),  247. 
Giants  formerly  stupid,  240. 
Gideon,  his  sword  needed,  314. 
Gift  of  tongues,  distressing  case  of,  238, 239. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  335. 
Globe  Theatre,  cheap  season-ticket  to,  246. 
Glory,  a  perquisite  of  officers,  253 — ^her 

account  with  B.  Sawin,  E^.,  255. 
Oloatsnose,  the  celebrated,  interview  with, 

250. 
God,  the  only  honest  dealer,  317. 
'Goings,  Mehetable,  unfounded  claim  of, 

disproved,  303. 
■Gomara  has  a  vision,  225 — ^his  relationship 

to  Uie  Scarlet  Woman,  ib. 
Governor,  our  excellent,  294. 
Grandfather,  Mr.  Biglow's,  safe  advice  of, 

306. 
Grandfathers,  the,  knew  umdhing^  314. 
-Grand  jurors,  Southern,  their  way  of  finding 

a  true  bill,  298. 
Grantut,  Dux,  356. 
Gravestones,  the  evidence  of  Dissenting 

ones  held  doubtful,  335. 
Gray's  letters  are  letters,  247. 
Orreat  horn  spoon,  sworn  by,  240. 
Greeks,  ancient,  whether  they  questioned 

candidates,  250. 
Green  Man,  sign  of,  230. 

H 

• 

Habeas  corpus,  new  mode  of  suspending 

iL  329. 
Hail  Columbia,  raised,  296. 
Ham,  sandwich,  an  orthodox  (but  peculiar) 

one,  242— his  seed,  321— their  privilege 

in  the  Bible,  ib. — ^immoral  justification 

of,  ib. 
Hamlets,  machine  for  making,  261. 
Hammon,  237,  note,  249. 
Hampton  Roads,  disaster  in,  328. 
Hannegan,  Mr.,  something  said  by,  241. 
Harrison,  Generaljhow  preserved,  249. 
Hat,  a  leaky  one,  299. 
Hat-trees,  in  full  bearing,  255. 
Hawkins,  his  whetstone,  302. 


fa€S 


la  with. 


3* 


Hawkins,  Sir  John,  stout, 

255. 
Hawthorne,  308. 
Hay-rick,  eloeteical 
Headlong,  General, 
Hell,  the  opinion  oC 

breaks  loose,  351. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  Eogiaad,  a  Paritac. 

of,  how  named,  232. 
Hens,  self-respect  attributed  to,  296. 
Herb,  the  Gircean,  335. 
Herbert,  Geoige,  next  to  David,  31$. 
Hercules,  his  second  labour  pfobsbly  vi 

264. 
Herroon,  fourth-proof  dew  of,  S21. 
Herodotus,  story  f rooi,  222. 
Hesperides,  an  tnferenee  from,  956. 
Hessians,  native  American  aolidiers^  3C* 
Hickory,  Old,  his  method,  352. 
Hignes,  their  natural  aristocfacy  of  Iac  i : 

Hitchcock,  Doctor,  334. 

Hitehcock.  the  Rev.  Jeduthun,  eolleaKUr 

Mr.  Wilbur,  294 — letter  from,  c«it.u' . 

notices    of    Mr.     Wilbur,    34S— i ' 

enclosing  macaronic  rersaa,  359 — te^ :. 

of  hiffh-school,  361. 
Hoes,  uieir  dreams,  296. 
HoRlen,    Mr.    Sbearjaahub^    PMoepior 

Jaalam  Academy,  249 — hia  kaowtedzk* 

Greek  limited,  w. — a  heresy  of  his,  *^ 

leaves  a  fund  to  piopasate  it,  tft. 
Holiday,  blind  nuurs,  o7o. 
HoUis,  Esra,  goes  to  a  Gomwallia,  223. 
Hollow,  whymen  providentially  ao 

structed,  233.    *  . 

Holmes,  Dr.,  author  of  *  Annals  of  Anuft-i  \ 

294. 
Homer,  a  phrase  of,  cited,  243. 
Homer,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  380l 
Homers,  democratic  ones,  plums  ieit  iA 

235. 
Hotels,  big  ones,  humbugs,  314. 
House,  a  strai^  one  described,  296. 
Howell,  James,  Esq.,  stonr  told  by,  iXt-^ 

letters  of,  commended,  i47« 
Huldah,  her  bonnet,  347.  i 

Human  righto  out  of  order  on  the  fioor 

(Congress,  24a  ' 

Humbug,  ascription  of  praise  to,  24V-4 

generally  believed  in,  ik.  j 

Husbandry,  instance  of  bad,  287.  i 


f  - 


•j 


Ic^ius,  Penelope's  father,  229. 
Icdander,  a  eertein  uncertain,  335. 
Idea,  the  Southern,  ito  natuial  fties,  331 

the  true  American,  360. 
Ideas,  friction  ones  unsafe,  339. 
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aoB. 

nofo-bliiid,  909. 
kta«  prmttfina  of,  carious  obferration 

wantod     (uniFenally,     but 
■i  pM),  347. 


im,  u^jufUy  negioetad  by  greftt  evonts, 
5- 


Geotra,  ABflo-Sazons  uqjustlj 
«d  bf  Um  joung  ladies  tbsra,  225 
Indepidont  Bhioderbuss ',  stnnge 
nduei  of  odilor  of,  243-~public  meeting 
.  247 — meeting  house  ornsmcnted  with 
taeiiMfT  dock,  256. 
■m,  EaU  Psrish  of,  2M. 
■m  Pdiot,  h^ithouae  on,  char^  of, 
oapectively  OMed  to  Mr.  H.  Bigiow, 


,355. 
CnpCain,  262— reprored  for  aTarioe, 


36B. 

MK  the  Fourth,  of  Soots,  experiment  by, 
£2. 

lacin,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  oomplete- 
am  ol  Horthsm  education,  241. 
praon,     Thomas,     weU-meaning,     but 
ijudiooua,  338. 

•miah,  haralj  the  best  guide  in  modem 
oli  tics,  341. 

iniei,  Saiai,  his  list  of  sacred  writers,  247. 
oiUta,  ex-Mrs.  Sawin,  300. 
>,  Book  of,  221— Chi^ipelow  on.  243. 
iftmo,  Andrew,  as  he  used  to  be,  338 — 
s  be  IS :  see  ArnaU^  Bfmtdui. 
iBKMi,  ICr.,  conmmnicates  some  intelli- 


ah,   the  ineritaUe  destiny  of,  242~ 

robdbly  atudied  internal  economy  of  the 

etacea,  347— his  gourd,  321— his  un- 

nimiiy  io  the  whale,  323. 

Athaa  to  John,  315. 

tin,  Dt^  cited,  232, 237,  aote. 

imaK  Britkh,  their  brutal  tone,  304. 

knito,333. 

l^  eveiything  not  known  there,  229 — 

oi  identical  with  A.  D.,  347. 

Igtt,  the,  his  garden,  308 — hit  hat  covers 

mny  things  ik, 

renal,  a  sqing  of,  287,  note. 

K 

y,3ir,  the,  of  modem  chiralry,  wbo,24a 

▼.  braaen  one,  239. 

nah,  Aunt^  profound  obserratioa  of,  219. 


Kinderhook,  257. 

Kingdom  Come,  march  to,  easy,  251. 

Komgnnark,  Count,  221. 


Lablache  surpassed,  327. 

Lacedomonians  banish  a  great  talker.  239. 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  epistolary  excellenee, 

247. 
Latimer,  Bishop,  episoopises  Satan,  221. 
Latin   tOQ|u^   curious   information   oon- 

ceming,230L 
Launcelot,  Sir,  a  trusser  of  giants  formerly, 

perhaps  would  find  less  sport  therein  now, 

24a 
Laura^  exploited,  360l 
Leamuig,  three-story,  344. 
Letcher,  de  la  wiUe  rodu^  322. 
Iffdkoiu  iMhcIo,  355. 
Letters  dassed,  247— their  shape,  A.— of 

candidates,  249— often  fataL  A. 
Lettres  Cabalistiques,  quoted,  305. 
Lewis  PhiKp,  a  scouf^gsr  of  young  natiTe 

Americans^  287— commiserated  (though 

not  deserrinff  it),  A.  note. 
Lexington,  307. 
Liberator,   a  newspaper,   condemned   by 

implication.  231. 
Liberty,  unwtioleaoroe  for  men  of  certain 

complexions,  244. 
Licking,  when  constitutional,  325. 
Lignum  ^itiV*  S>^^  of  this  raluable  wood 

proposed,  225. 
Lincoln,  too  shrewd  to  hang  Mason  and 

Siidda,333. 
Literature,  Southern,  its  abundance,  823. 
Little  Big  Boosy  River,  300. 
Longinus  recommends  swearing,  222,  W)U 

(Fiiseli  did  same  thing). 
Long  sweetening  recoromeoded,  252. 
Lord,  inexpensive  way  of  leoding  to.  299. 
Lords,  Southern,  prove  wursoa^  by  abhition, 

322. 
Lost  arts,  one  sorrowfully  added  to  list  of, 

264. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  some  odd 

trees  of  his,  255. 
Lowell,  Mr.  J.  R.,  unaccountable  silence  of, 

230. 
Luther,  Martin,  his  first  ^»pearance  as 

Euni^  225* 
Lyaus,  357. 
Lyttelton,  Lotd,  his  letters  an  imposition^ 

247. 


Macrobii,  their  dipkmncv.  2Sa 
Magoffln,  a  name  naturally  noble,  32& 
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Mahomet,  got  nearer  Sinai  than  some,  244. 
Mabound.  his  filthy  gobbets,  225. 
MaodeTille,  Sir  John,  quotedf,  805. 
Mangimr,  Mr.,  speaks  to  the  point,  240. 
Manic^sean,  a,  excellentlv  confuted,  239. 
Man-trees,  grew  where,  255. 
Maori  chieftains,  304. 
Mapes,  Walter,  quoted,  306— paraphrased, 

Mares'-nests,  finders  of,  benevolent,  246. 

Marius,  quoted,  319. 

Marshfield,  257,  260. 

Martin,  Mr.  Sawin  used  to  vote  for  him,  260. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  slaves  nortli  of,  240. 

Mason  an  F.  F.  V.,  332. 

Mason  and  Saidell,  how  they  might  have  been 

made  at  once  useful  and  ornamental,  332. 
Mass,  the,  its  duty  defined,  241. 
Massachusetts  on  her  knees,  221— some- 
thing  mentioned    in   connection  willi, 

worttiy  the  attention  of  tailors,  234— 

citizen  of,  baked,  boiled,  and  roasted 

{nefandum/)  253. 
Masses,-  the,  used  as  butter  by  some,  235. 
Maury,  an  intellectual  giant,  twin  birth  with 

Simms  (which  see),  o!23. 
Mayday  a  humbug,  342. 
M.  C,  iin  invertebrate  animal,  236. 
Me,  Mister,  a  queer  creature,  344. 
Mechanics'  Fair,  reflections  suggested  at, 

251. 
Af ecffttfii,  ardeiUupirUuaU,  355. 
Mediums,  spiritual,  dreadful  liars,  347. 
Memminger,  old,  299. 
Mentor,  letters  of,  dreary,  247. 
Mephistopheles  at  a  nonplus,  242. 
Mexican  olood,  its  effect  in  raising  price  of 

cloth,  256. 
Mexican  polka,  226. 
Mexicans  charged  with  various  breaches  of 

etiquette,  2SH-kind  feelings  beaten  into 

them,  245. 
Mexico,  no  glory  in  overcoming,  234. 
Middleton,  Thomas,  quoted,  318. 
Military  glory  spoken  disrespectfully  of,  224, 

note— militia  treated  still  worse,  tb. 
Milk-trees,  growing  still,  255. 
Mill,  Stuart,  hU  low  ideas,  331. 
Millenniums  apt  to  miscarry,  353. 
MiUspring,  331. 
Mills  for  manufacturing  gabble,  how  driven, 

238. 
MUls,JoBiah's,344. 
Milton,  an  unconscious  plagiary,  233,  note — 

a  Latin  verse  of,  cited,  z44— an  English 
»t,  334— his  *  Hymn  of  the  NaUvi  ty ', 


Missionaries,   useful   to   alligators,   296 — 
culinary  habilities  of,  321. 


Missions,  a  profitable  kind  of.  244. 
Monarch,  a  pagan,  probably  not  tavoarad 

philosophical  experimenta,  22:1 
Money-trees,  desirable,  255— -Unt  ther  > " 

existed  shown  to  be  variously  prcii^ 

ib. 
Montaigne,  a  communicattTe  old  Gomiq 

246/361. 
Monterey,  battle  of,  ita  singular  dxKc^J 

eflfoet  on  a  species  of  two-iieaded  n^ 

237. 
Montesuma  licked,  297. 
Moody,  Seth,  his  remarkable  gun,  300-4 

brotoer  Asaph,  ib, 
Moquis  Indians,  praiseworthy  casUm 

Moses,  held  up  vainly  as  an  example,  S44- 
construed  by  Joe  Smith,  t&.— /^'j 
A.  J.  Moses)  prudent  way  of  foUovi^ 
336, 

Muse  invoked,  355. 

Mjrths,  how  to  interpret  readily,  250. 


Naboths,  Popish  ones,  how  distinguiab« 
226. 

Nana  Sahib,  304. 

Nancv,  presumably  Mrs.  Bigjlow,  907. 

Napoleon  III,  his  new  chairs^  3S9. 

Nation,  rights  of,  proportionate  to  size,  22 
— ^yming,  its  first  needs,  330. 

National  pudding,  its  effect  on  the  wfv*  < 
speech,  a  curious  physiological  fact,  ^ 

Negroes,  their  double  usefulnees,  ^0(h 
getting  too  current;  330. 

Nephelim,  not  yet  extinct,  264. 

New  England  overpoweringlv  faonourai.  S 
— wants  no  more  spMxers,  d.^*^ 
brown  by  whom,  ib. — ^ber  oxperieoc«  i 
beans  beyond  Cicero's,  2S0l 

Newspaper,  the,  wonderful,  245 — a  stn^* 
theatre,  tl.— thouglita  suggested  ' 
tearing  wrapper  of,  246 — a  vmcant  sb^ 
ib. — a  sheet  in  which  a  riaioii  vu  1- 
down,  ib. — wrapper  to  a  bar  of  soap,  ^  - 
a  cheap  impromptu  platter,  ik. 

New  World,  apostrophe  to,  315. 

New  York,  letters  from,  oommended,  24 

Next  life,  what,  243. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum,  a  weed,  3S5. 

Niggers,  224 — area  of  abusing,  extend^ 
^4— Mr.  Sawin's  opinions  of,  261. 

Ninepence  a  day  low  for  murder,  23. 

No,  a  monosyllable,  226— hard  to  utter. « 

Noah  enclosed  letter  in  bottle.probaUT,.'^ 

Noblemen,  Nature's.  323. 

Nomas,  Lapland,  what,  256. 
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Rth»  Uw,  bam  no  buciiMM,  241^bristiing, 
crowded  off  itMtt,  249— ite  miod  natunlW 
unprinciplod,  339. 
»rta  Bend,  iroonij  inhiimAnlv  trm^uA  at 

1,257. 


v^  •^^x*  PioposiUon  to  indict,  242. 
ortheni  DagoiLdOl. 
urthmoi,  fciu  tacMtttiML  333. 
CiCn  Dnme  do  k  Htine,  »a 
ow  iu  menu,  846. 
ovbece»  mnicb  to,  345. 


'Bricn,  StaHth,  304. 

fiox,248. 

f&ctn,  minculous  truisfoniiation  in 
cbancter  of,  225— Anglo-Saxon,  coooo 
rery  amr  being  Anathematized,  A. 

kl  Me,  an  adTantage  of,  302. 

U  One,  invoked,  W. 

inesimnainade  to  leiTeihecauM  of  impiety, 

rpbace,  InereaM  !>.,  Esq.,  speech  of,  232. 
^pinkm,  British,  its  wortli  to  us.  306. 
^ptttioiM,  certain  onee  oomparea  to  winter 
flies,  318. 
»ncle  of  Fools,  still  respectfully  oonmilted. 


>rioo  becomes  conunonplace,  246. 
>rrery,  Loid,  his  letters  (lord  !),  247. 
y^inaam^  curious  species  of,  233. 
>r«tfu  y^mju^  earwtm  ntppotiHiium,  355. 


r*aley,  his  EvideDGes,  374. 

Palfrey,  Hon.  J.  O.,  233,  236  (a  worthy 

representatiTe  of  Massachusetts). 
Pantagrael  reoonwnends  a  popular  orade. 


Panui9e,306— hiainterriew  withGoatanose, 


Paper*  plausible-looking,  wanted,  33a 
P^upiata,  female^slain  1^  aealous  mtestant 

bombsbeO,  867. 
Paralipomenon,  a  man  suspected  of  being, 

349. 
I'sris,  Ubersl  principles  safe  as  far  away  as, 

244. 
PorfuMuateai  /ndseConim  sitting  in  per- 


Past,  the,  agood  nurse,  238. 

Pataanee,  sister,  quoted,  283. 

PstfttitfaL  the,  ihitefate,  301. 

PaUiiiM  wsytypigm,  355. 

Pafinns,  their  throata  propagaadistically 

cut,  285. 
P«Mlope^  bar  wise  choice,  229. 


People,  soft  enough,  244— want  correct 

icfeas,  254— the,  decline  to  be  Mezicantzed, 

336. 
Pepin^  Kinff,  247. 
Pepperell,  General,  quoted,  307. 
Pequash  Junction,  361. 
Periwig,248. 
Perlmr,  Mr.  Asaph,  has  charge  of  bass-viol, 

317. 
Perseus,  King,  his  avarice,  307. 
Persius,  a  piUiy  saying  of,  2^  note. 
Pescara,  Marquis,  saying  of,  221. 
Peter,  Saint,  a  letter  of  {pottrmorUm),  247. 
Petruch,  exploited  Laura,  360. 
Petronius,  306. 

Pettibone,  Jabex,  bursts  up,  823. 
Pettus  came  over  with  Wilbelmus  Conquis- 

tor,  322. 
Phaon,  360. 

Pharaoh,  his  lean  kine,  314. 
Pharisees,  op^briousiy  referred  to,  244. 
Philippe,  Louis,  in  pea-jacket,  245. 
Philhpa,  Wendell,  catches  a  Tartar,  34a 
Phleg^as  quoted,  243. 
Phrygian  language,  whether  Adam  spoke  it, 

222. 
Pickens,  a  Noiman  name,  322. 
Pilooxes,  genealogy  of,  294. 
Pilgrim  Father,  apparition  of,  346. 
Pilgrims,  the,  2341 
Pillows,  constitutional,  237. 
Pine-trees,  their  sympathy,  344. 
Pinto,  Mr.,  some  letters  of  his  commended, 

247. 
Piagah,  an  impromptu  one,  256. 
Platform,  party,  a  convenient  one,  254. 
Plato,  supoed  with,  247— his  man,  249. 
Pleiades,  toe,  not  enough  esteemed,  246. 
Pliny,  hn  letters  not  admired,  247. 
Plotinus.  a  story  of.  239. 
Plymouth  Rock,  Ola,  a  Convention  wrecked 

on,  284. 
Poets  apt  to  become  sophisticated,  342. 
Point  Tribulation,  Bfr.  Sawin  wrecked  on. 


Poles,  exile,  whether  crop  of  beans  depends 
on,  224,  note. 

Polk,  nomen  gtniUe^  322. 

Polk,  President,  synonymous  with  our 
country,  228— censured,  234— in  danger 
of  being  crushed.  235. 

Polka,  Mexican,  226. 

Pomp,  a  runaway  slave,  his  nest,  261 — 
hypocritically  groans  like  white  man,  A. 
— blind  to  uhristian  privileges,  262 — his 
society  valued  at  fIfW  dolurs,  ib. — his 
treachery,  ib. — takes  Mr.  Sawin  prisoner, 
A.— cruelly  makes  him  work,  t».— ^ts 
himself  illegally  under  his  tuition,  io. — 
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diamiweii  him  with  oontumeUous  epithets, 

263— e  negro,  ^96. 
Pontifical  huil,  e  temed  0^^225. 
Pope,  his  Terse  excellent,  222. 
Pork,  refractory  in  hoiling,  225. 
Portico,  the,  358. 
Portugal,  Alphonso  the  Sixth  of,  a  monster, 

263. 
Poet,   Boston,  230— ehaken  risihly,  A.— 

bad  guide-post,  A.— too  swiCt,  tfr.— edited 

by    a   colonel,    ib, — ^who    is    presumed 

officially  in  Mexico,  ib. — leferred  to,  238. 
Pot-hooks,  death  in,  250. 
Power,  a  nrst-class,  elements  of,  329. 
Preacher,  an  ornamental  sjrmbol,  243 — a 

breeder  of  docmas,  A.— earnestness  of, 

important,  263. 
Present,  considered  as  an  annaUst,  243 — not 

long  wonderful,  246. 
President,  slayebolding  natural  to,  245 — 

must  be  a  Southern  resident,  254^— must 

own  a  nigger,  ib. — the,  his  policy,  370— 

his  resemblance  to  Jackson,  ib. 
Princes  mix  cocktails,  329. 
Principle,  exposure  spoils  it.  233. 
Principles  bad,  when  less  harmful,  227 — 

when  useless,  338. 
Professor,   Latin,   in College,    354— 

Scaliger,  ib. 
Prophecies,  fulfilment  of,  332. 
Prophecy,  a  notable  one,  ^7,  note. 
Prospect  HiU,  306. 

Prondence  has  a  natural  life-preseryer,  315. 
Proviso,  bitterly  spoken  of,  248. 
Prudence,  sister,  tier  idiosyncratic  teapot, 

252. 
PSammeticus,  an  experiment  of,  222. 
Psyche,  poor,  361. 
Public  opinion,  a  blind  and  drunken  guide, 

227— nudges  Mr.  Wilbur's  elbow,  A.— 

ticklers  of,  235. 
Punkin-Falls  *  Weekly  Parallel  \  349. 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  his  lines,  306. 
Pythagoras,  a  bean-hater,  why,  250. 
Pythagoreans,  fish  reverenced  by,  why,  239. 


Quid,  ingens  nieoiianum,  357.  « 

Quixote,  Don,  240. 

R 

Rafn,  Professor,  334. 

Rag,  one  of  sacied  college,  227. 

Rantoul,    Mr.,    talks   loudly,    223— pious 

reason  for  not  enlisting,  ib. 
Recruiting  sergeant.  Devil  supposed   the 

first,  221. 


Religion,  Southern,  its 

tages,320. 
Representatives'  Chamber,  238. 
Rhinothism,  society  for  pro  -  ' 
Rhyme,  whether  natural  nef 
Rib,  an  Infrangible  one,  8S2. 
Richard  the  First  of  EogUnd,  his 

fervour,  225. 
Ridies  conjectured  to  have  legs  as 

wings,  242, 
RioosHombres,  319. 
Ringtail  Rangers^l. 
Roanoke  Island,  331. 
Robinson,  Bfr.  John  P.,  bis  opniOKS  fibJi 

sUted,  228,  229. 
Rocks,  pocket  full  of,  2S2. 
Roosters  In  rainy  weather,  their  tamt 
Rotation    insures    mediocrity    and 

perieoce,  326. 
Rough  and  ready,  259— a  wig,  280— a  kir.i 

of  scratch,  t&. 
Royal  Society,  American  fellows  of,  349. 
Rum  and  water  combine  kindly.  396» 
Runes  resemble  bird-tracks,  3»L 
Runic  inscriptions,  their  differeai  ^ 

unintelligiDtlity  and  consequcnl  taIut, 

333.334. 
Russell,  Earl,  is  good  enough  to  expousiJ 

our  Constitution  for  us,  304. 
Russian  ea^  turns  Prussian  blue,  237. 
i?y«itf ,  BaedU  eyUKeton^  357. 


.r 


Sabbath,  breach  of,  212. 

Sabelltanism,  one  accused  of,  240. 

Sailors,  their  rights  how  won,  313. 

Saltillo,  unfavorable  view  of,  224. 

Salt-river,  in  Mexican,  what,  224. 

Samud,  ovaneifiiM,  356. 

Samuel,  Uncle,  297 — riotous,  287 — yet  h» 
qualities  demanding  reverenee,  244- 
a  good  provider  for  his  familv,  A.-^i 
exorbitant  bill  of,  257— «iakes  sor^ 
shrewd  guesses,  315-317— expects  bM 
boote,  3^. 

Sansculottes,  draw  their  wine  befbfe  driol* 
ing,  242. 

Santa  Anna,  his  expensive  leg,  254. 

Sappho,  some  human  nature  in,  380i 

Sassycus,  an  impudent  Indian,  307. 

Satan,  never  wants  attorneys,  2S5-«I 
expert  talker  by  signs,  226 — a  aaeoM^al 
fisherman  with  little  or  no  bait,  il-^ 
cunning  fetch  of,  227— dislikes  rkiieuW* 
230— ought  not  to  have  credit  of  aocitf i 
oracles,  237,  nofe— his  worst  pitfall,  SI 

Satirist,  incident  to  certain  daqgets,  W. 
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GuMdian,  cbftiioe  of  redemption 
oflerad  to.263. 

B^  Eequira,  hk  leUer  not  written  in 
Sl">a  naliTe  of  Jaalun,  222— not 
ftUflodaai  on  Ber.  Mr.  Wilbur's 
i(.— •  fool,  d.— bis  stAtements 
,  A.— 4iis  omithologicsl  tastes, 
d. — Istter  fram,  222,  251,  25S-bU  curi- 
ous ciiseovwy  in  regud  to  bayonets,  223, 
^-displays  proper  familj  pride,  ib. — 
modeatiy  eonfesses  bimseli  less  wise  than 
of  Sheba,  224— the  old  Adam 

^^^^^^fc  ^BWi^^^     ^^aw  ^^^p^w^^p  ^F^^w^*  a^^wwj  fl^ 

text  for  a  sermon,' A. — loses 
.  .  251— an  eye,  t».— left  hand,  A.— 
four  fiQBVB  of  ri^t  band,  A.— has  six  or 
more  rios  broken,  252— «  rib  of  his  in- 
frangible, d.— allows  a  certain  amount  of 
prcftotito  greenneM  ill  himself,  i(.— his 
otMce  of  noU  limited,  A.— his  opinion  of 
Mexican  aimate,  ib, — aoquiies  property 
of  A  eertain  sort,  d. — his  ezpenenoe  of 
^ktrj^  253  stands  sentiy,  and  puns  there- 
upon, d. — undergoes  martyrdom  in  some 
its  most  painful  forms,  w.— enters  the 

254— modestly 


the  (aTail)abilitMS  which  qualify 
for  high  political  station,  t&.-4aas 


Jft. 


A.- 


no 
A. — un- 
pledged, i^. — has  no  objections  to  owning 
pMlHir  property,  but  would  not  like  to 
monopoliie  the  truth,  d.— his  account 
with  gkry,  255— a  selflsh  motiTe  hinted 
in,  •». — sails  for  Eldorado,  A.— ship- 
wrecked on  a  metaphorical  promontory, 
i&.-^wnllel  between,  and  Rer.  Mr.  Wd- 
bnr  (not  Fhitaichian),  256— conjectured 
to  have  bathed  in  rirer  Selemnus.  257— 
toYea  plough  wisely,  but  not  too  well,  ib, — 
a  futeigu  mission  probably  expected  by, 
236->«nantmously  nomimited  for  presi- 
dcBcy,  ib. — his  oountrjr's  father4n-law, 
•ft. — nobly  smnlates  Cmcinnatus,  290 — 
k«  not  a  crooked  sticlL  A.— adnses  his 
adherents,  ib. — ^riews  of,  on  present  state 
M  polftica.  25^261 — popular  enthusiasm 
for,  at  Beilers's,  sim)  its  disagreeable 
consequences,  25^^— inhuman  treatment 
of,  br  Bdlers,  A.— his  opinion  of  the  two 
parUes,  260— agrees  with  Mr.  Webster, 
ib. — bis  antislaTery  leal,  A.— his  proper 
•^ir-respect,  A.— his  unaffected  pie^,  d61 
—bis  not  intemperate  temperance,  ik. — 
a  thrilling  adyenture  of,  261-263— his 
pnideoee  and  economy,  261 — bound  to 
CapCam  Jakes,  but  renins  his  freedtm, 
262-^  taken  prisoner,  w.—ignominiously 
treaiad,  tfr.— his  consequent  resohition. 


Sawin,  Honorable  B.  OT.^  a  rein  of  humour 
suspected  in,  295— gets  mto  an  enchanted 
castle,  296— finds  a  wooden  leg  better  in 
some  respects  than  a  lirin^  one,  ib. — 
takes  something  hot,  297— his  experience 
of  Southern  hospitaUty,  297, 296— water- 
proof internally,  297— sentenced  to  ten 
▼ears'  imprisonment,  296— bis  liberal- 
handedness,  299-j-gets  his  arrears  of 
pension,  d. — marries  the  WidowShannon, 
300— confiscated,  301— finds  in  himself 
a  natural  necessity  of  income,  ib. — his 
missionary  seal,  ib. — nerer  a  stated 
attendant  on  Mr.  Wilbur's  preaching,  817 
— sang  bass  in  choir,  w.— pniaently 
aToided  contribution  toward  bell,  tft. — 
abhors  a  ooFenant  of  works,  320— if  saved 
at  all,  must  be  saved  genteelly,  A. — re- 
ports asermon,  321— experiences  religion, 
d.— would  consent  to  a  dukedom,  982 — 
converted  to  unanimity,  324— eound 
views  of,  825— makes  himself  an  extem- 
pore marquis,  326— extract  of  letter  from, 
373-375— his  opinion  of  Paddies,  874— 
of  Johnson,  375. 

Sayres,  a  martyr,  239. 

Scaliger,  saying  of,  227. 

BeartSbmui  fUmamu,  224. 

Scott,  QeneraL  his  claims  to  the  presidency, 
230^231. 

Scrimpour,  Rev.  Shearjashub,  359. 

Seythwns,  their  dmlomacy  commended,  250. 

Sea,  the  wormy,  ^. 

Seamen,  coloinred,  sold,  221. 

Settuia^  lidOy  356. 

Secession,  its  legal  nature  defined,  301. 

Secret,  a  great  military,  341. 

Selemnus,  a  sort  of  Lethean  river,  257. 

Senate,  debate  in,  made  readable,  239. 

Seneca,  sajring  of,  227 — another  237^nete — 
overrated  by  a  saint  (but  see  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  opinion  of,  m  a  letter  to  Deui 
Swift),  247— bis  letters  not  commended, 
A.— a  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  lIHlbur,  256— 
quoted,  350. 

Serbonian  bog  of  literature,  239. 

Sermons,  some  pitched  too  hish,  316. 

Seward,  Mister,  the  late,  his  gift  of  prophecy, 
306— needs  stiffening,  369— misunder- 
stands parable  of  fatted  calf,  370. 

SextonSf  demand  for,  223 — heroic  official 
devotion  of  one,  263. 

Seymour,  Governor,  351. 

Shakespeare,  361— ajgood  reporter,  282. 

Shaking  fever,  considered  as  an  employe 
menL258. 

Sham,  President,  honest,  235. 

Shannon,  Mrs.,  a  widow,  296 — her  family 
and  accomplishments,  30O— has  tantrums, 
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A.~lier  religious  viewB,  820-^ier  notioiis 
of  a  moral  and  inteUoctual  being,  932 — 
her  maiden  name.  A.— ^r  blue  blood,  A. 

Sheba,  Queen  of  ,224. 

Sheep,  none  of  Kev.  Bfr.  Wilbur's  turned 
wolFes,  222. 

Shem,  Scriptural  curse  of,  263. 

Shiras  Centre,  lead-mine  at,  323. 

Shirley,  Governor,  307. 

Shoddy,  poor  oOFertng  for  outer  or  inner 
man,  347. 

Shot  at  sight,  prinlege  of  being,  323. 

Show,  natural  to  love  it,  224,  note. 

Silrer  spoon  bom  in  Democracy's  mouth, 
whaL23S. 

Sin,  wikiemess  of,  modem,  wbaX,  244 

Sinai  suffers  outrages,  244. 

Skim-milk  has  its  own  opinions,  346. 

Skin,  hole  in,  stranfle  taste  of  some  for,  253. 

SUpoers,  Yankee,  bu^  in  the  slare-trade, 

Simms,  an  intellectual  giant,  twin-birth 

with  Maurr  (which  see),  323. 
SlMU^ter,  whether  God  strengthen  us  for. 

Slaughterers  and  soldiers  compared,  257. 
Slaughtering  nowadays  if  slaughtering,  257. 
Slavery  of  no  colour,  220 — oomer-stone  of 

libertT,   238--a]so   keystone,   240— last 

crumo  of  Eden,  242 — a  Jonah,  it. — an 

institution,  248---«  prirate  State  oonoem- 

261. 
SlidedL  New  York  trash,  332. 
Sloanshure,  Habbakt^  Esquire,  Presidont 

of  Jaalam  Bank,  327. 
Smith,  Joe,  used  as  a  translation,  244. 
Smith,  John,  an  interesting  character,  246. 
Smith,  Bfr.,  feats  entertained  for,  243— dined 

with,  247. 
Smith,  N.  B.,  bis  magnanimity,  245. 
SmWnut,  dux,  355. 
Soandso,  Mr.,  the  great,  defines  his  position, 

245. 
Soft-heartedness  misplaced  is  soft-headed- 

ness,  352. 
Sol,    the    fisherman,    224 — soundness    of 

respiratory  organs,  hypothetically  attri- 
buted to,  ib, 
Sokliars,  British,  ghoets  of,  insubordinate, 

309. 
Solomon,  Song  of.  portions  of  it  done  into 

Latin  verse  by  Mr.  \ll^bur,  354. 
Solon,  a  sajing'of,  227. 
Soul,  injurious  properties  of,  326. 
South,  the,  its  natural  eloquence,  330 — 

facts  have  a  mean  spite  agains^  232. 
South  Carolina,  futile  attempt  to  anchor, 

240-hbr  pedigrees,  318. 
Soutbem  men,  their  imperfect  notions  of 


Spi*". 


labour,  296— of  subactiptiona, 

hi«^pre8sure,301— prwia>bn«iioUe,3S 
Spanish,  to  walk,  what,  S24. 
Speech-nwking,  an  abuse  of  gift  of 

238. 
Spirit-rapping  does  not  repay  the 

engaged  in  it,  347. 
Split-Foot,  Old,  made  to  aquina,  aoS. 
luring,  described,  342-344. 
Star,  north,  subject  to  indictment, 

242. 
Statesman,  a  genuine,  defined,  339. 
Steams.  Othmel,  fable  l^,  872. 
Stone  Spike,  the,  306. 
Store,  aeap  cash,  a  wided  fiaod. 
Strong,  Governor  Caleb,  a  patriot. 
Style,  the  catdogue,  344. 
Siimter,  shame  of^  313. 
Sunday  should  mmd  its  own 
Sweanng  commended  as  a  figure  of 
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Swett,  Jethro  C,  his  fall,  365. 

Swift,  Dean,  threadbare  saying  of,  tXk 


Tag,  elevated  to  the  Cardinalata,  837. 
Tany,  C.  J.,  325. 
Tarandfeather,  Rev.  Mr.,  3SI. 
Tarbox,  Sheanashuh,  first  white  chiU  bon: 

in  Jaalam,  908. 
Tartars,  Mongrel,  297. 
Taxes,  direct,  advantaasa  of,  2Sd. 
Taylor,  General,  greased  by  Mr.  Choate,  d>  i^ 
Taylor  seal,  its  origin,  2S9. 
Teapots,  how  made  dangeroos,  351. 
Ten,  the  upper,  323.  | 

Tesephone,  oanished  for  IoQg-windedne»s 


Thacker,  Rev.  Preserved,  D.  D.,  848. 
Thanks  set  lodged,  253. 
Thanksgiving,  Fejee,  297. 
Thaumatuigus,  Saint  Gregory,  letter  ol,  b 

the  Devil.  247. 
Theleme,  Abbey  of,  327. 
Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  idyllic  poeCr. 

308. 
Theory,  defined,  336. 
Thermqpyles,  too  many,  882. 
*  They  'u  say,'  a  noUble  bully,  311 
Thirty-nine  articles  might  be  made  ssrnef- 

able,226. 
Thor,  a  foolish  attempt  of,  94a 
Thoreau,  308. 

Thou^ts,  live  ones  diaracterised,  882. 
Thmi>,  General  Thomas,  a  valnabb  bmo- 

her  of  society,  286. 
Thunder  supposed  in  easy  dmnntaooe^ 

252.         ^^^ 
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-one,  Bfr.,  murdered,  221. 
iiUus,  35a 

Ks  an  innooent  penooaoe  to  swear  by, 
22,  mma    a  eoeDA^hif ter,  245. 
kbaiii«  Deeoon  PeUtieh,  story  concern- 
•0,  not  told,  805— alhided  to,  302— does 
^ery  MMiUe  thing,  32a 
na,  pecpUtt,246. 
»cnb«,  A  ddeCul  sound  front,  332. 

~ '   ~   of  extraordinary  ones, 


wbridye,  WUUam,  nurhier,  adrenture  of, 


I  ill  And  falsehood  start  from  same  point, 
!S7 — irath  uiTukierahle  to  satire,  A. — 
:ofnpared  to  a  riTer,  232— of  fiction  some- 
unoes  tnier  than  fact,  it. — ^told  plainly. 


tienea,  exdtiQg  scene  at,  237— front  pa^ 
knir  of,  829. 
Jly^  A  aaytog  of,  233,  noU. 
umel,  northwest-passage,  a  poor  invest- 
ment, 327. 

irkew-Busiaid  Boost,  300i 
*t**f%f  npaa^  dOOi 

itchel,  Rer.  Jonas,  a  Sadduoee,  335. 
weedledee,  gospel  according  to,  244. 
weedledum,  great  principlM  of,  244. 
yUruM^   juwema   Mn^iff ,   355    •pcrphyro' 

femiimSf  356 — Johmuudetf  fliio  Mf«rif,  t^. 

— ^€iM  fdu,  357. 
▼rants,  European,  how  made  to  tremble. 


U 

Irsaes,  husband  of  Penelope,  22&— borrows 

rnoney,  2S6  (for  full  particulars  of,  see 

Homer  and  Dante) — rear,  355. 
.'nanimity,  new  ways  ofjNoducing,  323. 
'nkm,  its  hoops  off,  3^3— its  good  old 

m«Amn^  337. 
.'niyerae,  its  breeching,  324. 
/nireni^,  triennial  catalosue  of,  231. 
rs,  noboay  to  be  compared  with,  299,  and 

sns  World,  fMWfim. 


Can  Buren  fails  of  gaining  Sir.  Sawin's  con- 
fidence, 261 — his  son  John  reproved,  d. 

Vm,  Old,  plan  to  set  up,  20a 

Vattel,  as  likely  to  fall  on  your  toes  as  on 
mine,  316. 

Venetians  Invented  something  once,  2S6. 

Vieea,  cardinal,  sacred  conclave  of,  227. 

McUuiMy  Queen,  her  natural  terror,  237 — 
her  best  carpets,  329. 

Vinlaod,  S3S. 

Vtmn,  thsL  letter  of,  to  Magistrates  of 


Vwginia^  de$enj)ta,  355. 
Virginians,  their  false  heraldry,  318. 
Voltaire,  etprii  i«,  354. 
Vrats,  Captain,   a   Pomeranian,   singular 
views  of,  221« 

W 

Wachuset,  Mountain,  312. 

Wait,  Qeneral,  d06. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  calls  Brother  Jonathan 

eeniamguimus  notUr^  306 — but  had  not, 

apparenUy,  consulted  the  Garter  King 

at  Arms,  w. 
Walpole,  Horace,  classed,  246— his  letters 

praised,  247. 
Waltham  PUin.  Comwallis  at,  223. 
Walton,  punctilious  in  his  intercourse  with 

fishes,  226. 
War,  abstract,  horrid,  246— its  hoppers, 

grist  of,  what,  253. 
Warreo,  rort,  351. 
Warton,  Thomas,  a  story  of,  232. 
Washiugtoo,  diarge  brought  against,  258. 
Washington,  city  ol ,  climatic  influence  of,  on 

coats.  234— mentioned,  239— grand  jury 

Washingtons,  two  hatched  at  a  time  by 
improved  machine,  258. 

^alcmnmncf  nodtfo^,  357. 

Water,  Taunton,  proverbially  weak,  261. 

Water-trees,  255. 

We,  345. 

WMkwash,  a  name  fatally  typical,  307. 

Webster,  his  unabridged  quarto,  its  dele- 
teriousness,  354. 

Webster,  some  sentiments  of,  commended 
by  BIr.  Sawin,  260. 

Westcott,  Mr.,  his  horror,  242. 

Whig  party  has  a  large  throat,  231 — ^but 
query  as  to  swallowing  spurs,  260. 

White-bouse,  248. 

Wickliffe,  Robert,  consequences  of  his 
bursting,  351. 

Wife-trees,  255. 

Wilbur,  Mrs.  Dorcas  (Piteoi),  an  invariable 
rule  of,  231 — her  profile,  d.— tribute  to, 
349. 

Wilbur,  Rev.  Homer,  A.  M.,  consulted,  219 
— ^his  instructions  to  his  flock,  222 — a  pro- 
position of  bis  for  Protestant  bomb-shells, 
z26— his  elbow  nudged,  227— his  notions 
of  satire,  ib\ — some  opinion  of  his  quoted 
with  apparent  approval  by^  Bfr.  oifljow, 
229 — geographical  speculations  of,  w. — 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  A. — a  letter  of,  230 
— ^a  Latin  pun  of,  A.— runs  against  a 
post  without  inju^,  A.— does  not  seek 
notoriety  (whatever  some  malignants 
may  aflfon),  231— fits  youths  for  college. 
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ib. — ^a  chaplain  during  late  war  with 
England,  232— «  shreml  obserratlon  of, 
283 — some  curious  speculationa  of,  238, 
239— his  martello-tower,  238— forgets  be 
is  not  in  pulpit,  243,  250— extracts  from 
sermon  of.  243,  245— interested  in  John 
Smith,  246— his  views  concerning  present 
state  of  letters.  A.— a  stratagem  of,  249— 
ventures  two  hundred  and  fourth  inters 
pretation  of  Beast  in  Apocaljrpse^  ib. — 
christens  Hon.  B.  Sawin,  then  an  mfant^ 
250— an  addition  to  our  tylva  proposea 
by,  255— curious  and  instnictive  adven- 
ture of,  256 — hisaooount  with  an  unnatural 
unde,  257 — his  uncomfortable  imagina- 
tion, t&.— speculations  concerning  Cin- 
cinnatus.  w. — confesses  digressive  ten- 
dency of  mind,  263 — goes  to  work  on 
sermon  (not  without  fear  that  his  readers 
will  dub  him  with  a  reproachful  M;>ithet 
like  that  with  which  Isaac  Allerton,  a 
Mayflower  man,  reven^  himself  on 
a  delinauent  debtor  of  his,  calling  him  in 
his  will,  and  thus  holding  him  up  to 
posterity,  as '  John  Peterson,  Thb  Bobb  '), 
264— his  modesty,  293— disclaims  ioU 
authorship  of  Mr.  Biglow's  writings,  ib. — 
his  low  opinion  of  prepensive  autograpfaiu 
294-a  chaplain  m  1812;  295— cites  a 
heathen  comedian,  ib. — his  fondness  for 
the  Book  of  Job,  t5.— preaches  a  Fast-Day 
discourse,  ib. — is  prevented  from  narra- 
tjngasingularoccurrence,  ib, — is  presented 
with  a  pair  of  new  spectacles,  302 — his 
church  services  indecorously  sketched  by 
Mr.    Sawin,    321^bope6    to    decipher 


a  Runic  inscription,  S26— «  fable  by,  31 
— deciphers  a  Runic  inscri|iUusi»  33&,  3 
— his  method  theran,  334 — is  wifji 
reconsider  his  opinion  of  tobaeeo,  335-^ 
opiniooofthePuritana,3a— hiaii*wth,S 

— bom  in  Pfgiguasei,  ift. — letter  «if  B# 
Mr.  Hitdioocf  coQcemii^,  348^S«»— «■ 
of  Milton's  Christmaa  hjna, 
monument  (proposed),  d. — his 
«&.— his  last  letter,  SSO-liis 
disembodied  spirit,  353 — table 
to,  354 — sometimes  wrote  Latin 
—his  taUe-tidk.  358-^61—1118 
359— against  Baptwta,  d. 
nature,  365 — his  views  of  sl^le^ 
story  of  his,  366. 

Wild  bore,  a  vernacular  one,  bow  to 
238. 

Wilkes,  CSaptain,  borrows  rashly,  3(9. 

Wind,  the,  a  good  Samaritan,  XO. 

Win^eU,  his  *  Memorial.'  319. 

Wooden  leg,  remarkable  ror  sebtiei>,  251  - 
never  eats  pudding,  252. 

Woods,  the.    See  BehmomL 

Works,  covenants  of,  oonderaned,  S30. 

Workl,  this,  its  unharoy  temper,  9B& 

Wri^t,  Colonel,  provideotial^  reacoed,  234 

Writing  dangerous  to  reputation,  294. 

Wrong,  abstract,  safe  to  oppoee,  23S. 


Yankees,  their  worst  wooden  nutmegs,  333 

Z 
Zack,  OU,  259. 
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(1850) 


PART  I 


SO^WIRO  HOW  HX  BUILT  HIS  HOUSE 
A51>  HIB  Wm  MOVSD  IKTO  IT 

It  worthy  friend,  A.  Oofdon  Knott, 

From  boauieflB  snug  with&^wn,. 
VmB  nmoh  contented  with  a  lot 
liMt  would  contain  a  Tndor  cot 
rwizt  twdTO  feet  equare  of  gaiden- 
pk>t, 
And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn. 


ie  had  laid  business  on  the  shelf 
To  give  his  taste  expansion, 

Ind,  since  no  man,  Tctired  with  pelf. 
The  building  mania  can  shnn,     lo 

fvnott,  heing  middle-aged  himself, 

fteoolved  to  build  (unhappy  elf  1) 
A  medi»Tal  mansion. 

Se  caDed  an  arohitect  in  counsel ; 

*  I  waat^'  said  he,  '  a— yon  know 
wiiat, 

(T(Ni  are  a  bnHdeT,  I  am  Knott,) 

A  tiling  complete  from  chimney-pot 
Down  to  the  very  grounsel ; 

Here 's  a  half -acre  of  good  land  ; 

Just  haTB  it  nicely  mapped  and 
planned  ao 

And  make  your  workmen  drive  on ; 

Meadow  there  is,  and  upland  too, 

And  I  should  like  a  water-Tiew, 
D'  yon  think  you  could  contrive  one  ? 

(PeriuuM  the  pump  and  trough 
would  do. 

If  painted  a  judicious  blue  ?) 

The  woodland  I  've  attended  to ' ; 

(He  meant  three  pines  stuck  up 


Two  dead  ones  and  a  live  one.) 


'A  pocket-fuU  of  rocks  't  would 
take  30 

To  build  a  house  of  freestone. 
But  then  it  is  not  hard  to  make 

What  nowadays  is  the  stone  ; 
The  cunning  painter  in  a  trice 
Your  house's  outskle  petrifies. 
And  people  think  it  very  gneiss 

Without  inquiring  deeper ; 
My  money  never  shall  be  thrown 
Away  on  such  a  deal  of  stone. 

When  stone  of  deal  is  cheaper.'       40 

And  so  the  greenest  of  antioues 

Was  reared  for  Knott  to  dwell  in  : 
The  architect  worked  hard  for  weeks 
In  venting  all  his  private  peaks 
Upon  the  roof,  whose  crop  of  leaks 

Had  satisfied  Fluellen ; 
Whatever  anybody  had 
Out  of  the  common,  good  or  bad, 

Knott  had  it  all  worked  well  in ; 
A  donjon- keep,  where  clothes  might 
dry,  50 

A  porter's  lodge  that  was  a  sty, 
A  campanile  uim  and  high. 

Too  small  to  hang  a  bell  in ; 
All  up  and  down  and  here  and  there. 
With  Lord-knows- whats  of  round  and 

square 
Stuck  on  at  random  everywhere. — 
It  was  a  house  to  make  one  stare, 

AH  comers  and  aO  gables ; 
like  dogs  let  loose  upon  a  bear. 
Ten   emulous  styles  &tabayed   with 
care,  60 

The  whole  among  them  seemed  to 

tear. 
And  all  the  oddities  to  spare 

Were  set  upon  the  stables. 
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Knott  was  delighted  with  a  pile 

Approved  by  fashion's  leaders : 
(Only  he  made  the  builder  smile, 
Bv  asking  every  litUe  while, 
why  that  was  called  the  Twodoor 

8^1©» 
Which  certainly  had  three  doors  7) 
Yet  better  for  this  luckless  man      70 
If  he  had  put  a  downright  ban 

Upon  the  thing  in  Umine ; 
For,  though  to  quit  affairs  his  plan. 
Ere  many  days,  poor  Knott  began 
Perforce  accepting  draughts,  that  ran 

All  ways — excent  u^  chimney ; 
The  house,  thbugn  painted  stone  to 

mock. 
With  nice  white  lines  round  every 
block, 
Som6  trepidation  stood  in,  79 

When  tempests  (with  petrific  shock. 
So  to  speak,)  made  it  really  rock. 

Though  not  a  whit  less  wooden ; 
And    painted    stone,    how'er    weQ 

done. 
Will  not  take  in  the  prodigal  sun 
Whose  beams  are  never  quite  at  one 

With  our  terrestrial  lumber  ; 
So  the  wood  shrank  around  the  knots. 
And  gaped  in  disconcerting  spots. 
And  there  were  lots  of  dots  and  rots 
And  crannies  without  number,    90 
Wherethrough,  as  you  may  well  pre- 
sume. 
The  wind,  like  water  through  a  flume, 

Came  rushing  in  ecstatic. 
Leaving,  in  all  three  floors,  no  room 

That  was  not  a  rheumatic  ; 
And,  what  with  points  and  squares 
and  rouqds 
Grown  shaky  on  their  poises, 
The  house  at  nights   was   full   of 

pounds. 
Thumps,  bumps,  creaks,  scratchings, 

raps— till— '  Zounds  I ' 

Cried  iCnott,  'this  goes  beyond  all 

bounds ;  ^  100 

I  do  not  deal  in  tongues  and  sounds. 

Nor  have  I  let  my  house  and  grounds 

To  a  family  of  Noyeses  I  * 


But,  though  Knott's  faoasB  was  fu 
of  airs. 

He  had  but  one, — a  dan^ter  ; 
And,  as  he  owned  much  stocks  ao 

shares. 
Many  who  wished  to  render  tbein 
Such  vain,  unsatisfying  oans^ 
And  needed  wives  to  sew  their  tears 

In  matrimony  aousht  her;        nc 

They  vowed  her  gora  they  waateci 

not 

Their  faith  would  never  falter. 
They  lonsed  to  tie  this  single  Knott 

In  the  Hymeneal  halter ; 
So  daily  at  the  door  they  rang, 

Carcis  for  the  belle  deliveiing. 
Or  in  the  choir  at  her  th^  sang. 
Achieving  such  a  rapturooa  twang 

As  set  her  nerves  ashiveriqg. 

Now  Knott  had  quite  made  up  bis 
mind  12c 

That  Colonel  Jones  sfaoold  hart 
her;  . 
No  beauty  he,  but  oft  we  find 
Sweet  kernels  'neath  a  roogbish  rind 
So  hoped  his  Jenny  'd  be  resigDcd 

Ana  make  no  more  palaver ; 
Glanced  at  the  fact  that  love  vai 

blind. 
That  girls  were  ratberish  inoBned 

To  pet  their  little  orossesy 
Then  nosologically  defined  ix 

The  rate  at  which  Uie  system  pined 
In  those  unfortunates  who  dined 
Upon  that  metaphorio  kind 

Of  dish — their  own  pioboaoiL 

But  she,  with  many  tears  and  moa&s. 

Besought  him  not  to  moek  her, 
Said 't  was  too  much  for  flesh  and 

bones 
To  many  mortgages  and  loans, 
That  fathers'  hearts  were  stooks  and 

stones. 
And  that  she  'd  go,  when  Mra  Jooee, 

To  Davy  Jones's  looker ;  140 

Then  gave  her  head  a  little  to» 
That  said  as  plain  as  ever  wa8» 
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[f  men  are  Always  at  a  loss 

Mere  womankind  to  bridle — 
To  tiy  the  thing  on  woman  cross 

Were  fifty  times  as  idle ; 
F*or  ahe  a  strict  resolve  had  made 

And  registered  in  private, 
rhat  either  she  would  die  a  maid, 
[>r  else  be  Mrs.  Doctor  Sladc,        150 

If  woman  oould  contrive  it ; 
.\nd«  though  the  wedding-day  was 
set, 

Jenny  was  more  so,  rather. 
Declaring,  in  a  pretty  pet, 
rhat,  how8oe*er  they  spmid  their  net, 
She  would  out-Jennynil  them  yet. 

The  colonel  and  her  father. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Public's  eyes 

Were  keenlyon  the  watch,  a  stir 
Beginning  slowly  to  arise  160 

About  tiiose  questions  and  replies. 
Those  ra^  that  unwrapped  mysteries 

So  rapidly  at  Rochester, 
And  KiMtt,  already  nervous  grown 
By  lying  much  awake  alone. 
And  listening,  soqietimes  to  a  moan. 

And  sometimes  to  a  clatter. 
Whene'er  the  wind  at  night  would 
rouse  168 

The  gingerbread-work  on  his  house. 
Or  when  some  hasty-tempered  mouse. 
Behind  the  plastering,  made  a  towse 

Abont  a  family  matter. 
Began  to  wonder  if  his  wife, 
A  para^tic  half  lier  life. 

Which  made  it  more  surprising. 
Might  not  to  rale  him  from  her  urn. 
Have  taken  a  peripatetic  turn 

For  want  of  exoroising. 

This  thcmght,  once  nestled  in  his 
head,  179 

Erelong  oonta^ous  grew,  and  spread 

Infecting  all  his  mind  with  dread, 

Untfl  at  last  he  lay  in  bed 

And  faeaid  his  wife,  with  well-known 
tread. 

Entering  the  kitchen  through  the 


(Or  was 't  his  fancy,  mocking  ?) 
Opening  the  pctntry,  cutting  bread. 
And  then  (she  'd  been  some  ten  years 
dead) 

Closets  and  drawers  unlocking ; 
Or,   in  his  room  (his  breath  grew 
thick)  189 

He  heard  the  long-familiar  click 
Of  slender  needles  flying  quick, 

As  if  she  knit  a  stocking ; 
For  whom  ? — ^he  prayed  that  years 
might  flit 

With  pains  rheumatic  shooting. 
Before  those  ghostly  things  she  knit 
Upon  his  unfleshed  sole  might  fit. 
He  did  not  fancy  it  a  bit. 

To  stand  upon  that  footing ;      198 
At  other  times,  his  frightenra  hairs 

Above  the  bedclothes  trusting. 
He  heard  her,  full  of  household  cares, 
(No  dream   entrapped  in   supper's 

snares. 
The  foal  of  horrible  nightmares. 
But  broad  awake,  as  he  declares,) 
Go  bustlins  up  and  down  .the  stairs. 
Or  setting  back  last  evening's  chairs. 

Or  with  the  poker  thrusting 
The   raked-np    sea-coal's    hardened 
crust —  208 

And — what  I  impossible  I  it  must  1 
He  knew  she  had  returned  to  dust. 
And  yet  xsould  scarce  his  senses  trust, 
Hearmg  her  as  she  poked  and  fussed 

About  the  parlour,  dusting  I 

Night  after  night  he  strove  to  sleep 

And  take  his  ease  in  spite  of  it ; 
But  still  his  flesh  would  chin  and  creep. 
And,    though   two   night-lamps   he 
might  keep. 
He  could  not  so  make  light  of  it. 
At  last,  quite  desperate,  he  goes 
And  teDs  his  neishbours  all  Us  woes, 
Which    did    but    their    amount 
enhance ;  231 

They  made  such  mockery  of  his  fears 
That  soon  his  days  were  of  all  jeers. 
His  nights  of  the  raefnl  counten- 
ance; 
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'  I  thought  most  folks/  one  neighbour 

said, 
'  Gave  up  the  ghost  when  they  were 

dead?' 
Another  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Adding,  '  From  all  we  hear,  it  *s 
Quite   plain   poor   Knott   is   going 
mad —  329 

For  how  can  he  at  once  be  sad 

And  think  he 's  full  of  spirits  ?  ' 
A  third  declared  he  knew  a  knife 

Would  cut  this  Knott  much  quicker, 
'  The  surest  way  to  end  all  strife. 
And  lay  the  spirit  of  a  wife. 

Is  just  to  take  and  lick  her  I ' 
A  temperance  man  caught  up  the 

word, 
'  Ah,  yes,'  he  groaned,  *  I  've  always 
heard  238 

Our  poor  friend  somewhat  slanted 
Toward  taking  liquor  overmuch ; 
I  fear  these  spirits  may  be  Dutch, 
(A  sort  of  gins,  or  something  such,) 

With  which  his  house  is  haunted ; 
I  see  the  thing  as  clear  as  li|;ht, — 
If  Knott  would  give  up  gettmg  tight. 

Naught  farther  would  be  wanted  *: 
So  all  his  neighbours  stood  aloof 
And,  that  the  spirits  'neath  his  roof 
Were  not  entirely  up  to  proof. 

Unanimously  granted.  250 

Knott  knew  that  cocks  and  sprites 

were  foes. 
And  so  bought  up.  Heaven  only  knows 
How  many,  though  he  wanted  crows 
To  g^ve  ghosts  caws,  as  I  suppose. 

To  think  that  day  wbjb  breaking ; 
Moreover  what  he  called  his  park 
He  turned  into  a  kind  of  ark 
For  dogs,  because  a  little  bark 
Is  a  good  tonic  in  the  dark. 

If  one  is  given  to  waking  ;  260 
But  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
His  curs  were  nothing  but  a  curse, 

And,  what  was  still  more  shocking, 
Foul  ghosts  of  living  fowl  made  scoff 
And  would  not  think  of  going  off 

In  spite  of  all  his  cooking. 


Shanghais,    Buoks-oountiea»     IXxn^ 

niques,  :*' 

Malays  (that  did  n*t  lay  for  weeks.) 

Polanders,  Bantams,  PorkimR 
(Waiving  the  cost,  no  trifling  tu. 
Since  each  brought  in  his  little  btlL 
By  day  or  night  were  never  still. 
But  every  thought  of  rest  would  LIJ 

With  cacklings  and  with  quorkines : 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  wives  got  free 

By  a  way  he  had  of  axing ; 
But  poor  &nott*s  Tudor  heneij 
Was  not  so  fortunate,  and  he 

Still  found  his  trouble  waxing; 
As  for  the  dogs,  the  rows  tbey  wad 
And    how    wey    howled,    markti. 
barked  and  bayed,  :< 

Beyond  all  human  knowledge  is : 
All  night,  as  wide  awake  as  gnats. 
The  terriers  rumpused  after  rata. 
Or,  just  for  practice,  taught  thsc 

brats 
To  worry  cast-off  shoes  and  hata. 
The  bull-dogs  settled  private  spats. 
All  chased  imaginary  cats. 
Or  raved  behind  the  fence's  slats 
At  real  ones,  or,  from  their  mats. 
With  friends,  miles  off,  hdd  pleasant 
chats,  2i;t 

Or,  like  some  folks  in  white  oravats. 
Contemptuous  of  sharps  and  flats. 

Sat  up  and  sang  dogsologiea. 
Meanwhile  the  cats  set  up  a  aquaH 
And,  safe  upon  the  garden-waJl 

AU  night  kept  cat-a-wafling. 
As  if  the  feline  race  were  all. 
In  one  wild  cataleptic  sprawl. 

Into  love's  tortures  falling.        30c 

« 

PART  n 

dHOWINO  WHAT  IS  MBANT  BT  A  FLOY 
OF  SPIRITS 

At  first  the  ghosts  were  somewhat 

shy. 
Coming  when  none  but  Knott  was 

nigh. 
And  people  said 't  was  all  their  eya 
(Or  rather  his)  a  flam,  the  sly 
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I>ige8tioii'8  machination : 
ome  recommended  a  wet  sheet, 
azne  a  nice  broth  of  pounded  peat, 
ome  a  oold  flat-iron  to  the  feet, 
ome  a  decoction  of  lamb*8-b1eat, 
ome  a  soathwesterly  grain  of  wheat ; 
letLt  was  by  some  pronounced  un- 
meet, 1 1 
others  thought  fish  most  indiscreet, 
ind  that  *t  was  worse  than  all  to  eat 
ff  vegetables,  sour  or  sweet. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  skin  <A  beet,) 

In  snch  a  concatenation : 
>ne  quack  his  button  gently  plucks 
kad  murmurs,  *  Biliary  ducks  !  * 

Says  Knotty  *  I  never  ate  one ' ; 
^at    an,   though   brimming   full   of 
wrath,  so 

iomopo,  ADo,  Hvdropath, 
7<mcarred    in    this — that    t*  other*s 
path 

To  death's  door  was  the  straight 


>tall,  spite  of  medical  advice, 

rhe  ghosts  came  thicker,  and  a  spice 

Of  mischief  grew  apparent ; 
Kor  did  they  only  come  at  night. 
But  seemed  to  fancy  broad  davlight. 
Tin  Knott,  in  horror  and  affright. 

His  unoffending  hair  rent ;  50 

Whene'er  with  himdkerohief  on  lap. 
He  made  his  elbow-chair  a  trap. 
To  catch  an  after-dinner  nap. 
The  spirits,  always  on  the  tap. 
Would  make  a  sudden  rap,  rap,  rap. 
The  half -spun  cord  of  sleep  to  snap, 
(And  what  is  life  without  its  nap 
But  threadbareness  and  mere  mis- 
hap ?)        .  38 
As 't  were  with  a  percussion  cap 

The  trouble's  climax  capping ; 
It  seemed  a  party  dried  ana  grim 
Of  mummies  had  come  to  visit  him. 
Each  getting  off  from  every  limb 

Its  multitudinous  wrapping ; 
Scratchinss  sometimes  the  waUs  ran 

round. 
The  merest  penny-weights  of  sound : 
Sometimes 't  was  only  by  the  pound 


They  carried  on  their  dealing, 
A  thumping  'neath  the  parlour  floor, 
Tbump-bump-thump-bumping     o'er 
and  o'er,  50 

As  if  the  vegetables  in  store 
(Quiet  and  orderly  before) 

Were  all  together  peeling ; 
You  would  have  thought  the  thing 

was  done 
By  the  spirit  of  s^me  son  of  a  gun. 
And  that  a  forty -two- pounder. 
Or  that  the  ghost  which  made  such 

sounds 

Could    be   none   other   than   John 

Pounds.  58 

Of  Ragged  Schools  the  founder. 

Through  three  gradations  of  affright, 

The  awful  noises  reached  their  height; 

At  first  they  knocked  noctumally, 

Then,    for    some    reason,    changing 

quite, 
(As    mourners,    after    six    months* 

flight. 
Turn  suddenly  from  dark  to  light,) 

Began  to  knock  diumally. 
And  last,  combining  all  their  stocks, 
(Scotland  was  ne'er  so  full  of  Knox,) 
Into  one  Chaos  (father  of  Nox,)      69 
NocU  pluU — they  showered  knocks. 
And  knocked,  knocked,  knocked, 
etemall  V ; 
Ever  upon  the  go,  like  buovs, 
(Wooden    sea-urchins,)   aU    Knott's 

joys* 
Th^  turned  to  troubles  and  a  noise 

That  preyed  on  him  internally. 

Soon  they  grew  wider  in  their  scope ; 
Whenever  Knott  a  door  would  ope, 
It  would  ope  not,  or  else  elope 
And  fly  back  (curbless  as  a  trope 
Once  started  down  a  stanza's  slope 
By  a  bard  that  gave  it  too  much 

rope — )  81 

like  a  clap  of  thunder  slamming ; 

And,  when  kind  Jenny  brought  his 

hat, 
(She  always,  when  he  walked,  did 

that,) 
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Just  as  upon  his  head  it  sat, 
Submitting  to  his  settlins  pat, 
Some  unseen  hand  would  jam  it  flat. 
Or  give  it  such  a  furious  bat 

That  eyes  and  nose  went  cramming 
Up  out  of  sieht,  and  consequently. 
As  when  in  life  it  paddled  free,        91 

His  beaver  caused  much  damning ; 
If  these  things  seem  o*er-strained  to 

be, 
Read  the  account  of  Doctor  Dee, 
*T  is  in  our  college  library ; 
Read  Wesley's  circumstantial  plea, 
And  Mrs.  Crowe,  more  like  a  bee, 
Suckling  the  nightshade's  honeyed  fee. 
And  Stuling's  rneumatology  ;        99 
Consult  Scot,  Glanvil,  grave  Wle- 
rus,  and  both  Mathers  ;   further  see, 
Webster,    Casaubon,   James   First's 

trea- 
tise, a  right  royal  Q.  £.  D. 
Writ  with  the  moon  in  perigee, 
Bodin  de  la  Demonomanie — 
(Accent  that  last  line  gingerly) 
All* full  of  learning  as  the  sea 
Of  fishes,  and  all  disagree, 
Save  in  Saihanaa  apage  f 
Or,  what  will  surely  put  a  flea       no 
In  unbelieving  ears — with  glee. 
Out  of  a  paper  (sent  to  me 
By  somb  friend  who  forgot  to  P... 
A...Y... — I  use  cryptography 
Lest  I  his  vengeful  pen  should  dree — 

xllS  f  ...0...8...X...A...(;r...£...) 

Things  to  the  same  effect  I  cut. 
About  the  tantrums  of  a  ghost, 
Not  more  than  three  weeks  since,  at 
most,  119 

Near  Stratford,  in  Connecticut. 

Knott's  Upas  daily  spread  its  roots, 
Sent  up  on  all  sides  hvelier  shoots 
And  bore  more  pestilential  fruits ; 
The  ghosts  behaved  like  downright 

brutes. 
They  snipped  holes  in  his  Sunday 

suits. 
Practised  all  night  on  octave  flutes. 
Put  peas  (not  peace)  into  his  boots. 


Whereof  grew  corns  in 
They  scotched  his  sheets. 


aad,  what 


was  worse. 


I-; 


Stuck  his  silk  nightcap  foil  of  bora. 
Till  he,'  in  language  plain  and 
(But  much  umike  a  Bible  Terse.) 
Swore  he  should  lose*  his 


The  tables  took  to  spinning,  too. 
Perpetual  vams,  ana  arm-chain  grew 

To  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
One  footstool  vowed  that  osdy  be 
Of  law  and  gospel  held  the  k^,     ty 
That  teachers  of  whate'er  degree 
To  whom  opinion  bows  the  knee 
Wern't  fit  to  teach  Truth's  a  b  c. 
And  were  (the  whole  lot)  to  a  T 

Mere  fogies  all  and  f osails  ; 
A  teapoy,  late  the  property 

Of  Knox's  Aunt  Kesiah, 
(Whom  Jenny  most  irreverentlT 
Had  nicknamed  her  aunt-ttpathy) 
With  tips  emphatic  claimed  to  be 

The  prophet  Jeremiah ; 
The  tins  upon  the  kitchen-waO, 
Turned  tintinnabulators  alL  15^ 

And  things  that  used  to  come  at  call 

For  simple  household  aervioeB 
Began  to  hop  and  whirl  and  pian«\ 
fit  to  put  out  of  countenance 
The  Commis  and  Oriaettes  of  France 

Or  Turkey's  dancing  Dervisea 

Of  course  such  doings,  far  and  wide. 
With  rumours  filled  the  oountiy-side. 
And  (as  it  is  our  nation's  pride     160 
To  think  a  Truth  not  verified 
Till  with  majorities  allied) 
Parties  sprung  up,  affirmed,  denied. 
And  candidates  with  questions  plied. 
Who,  like  the  circus-riders,  tried 
At  once  both  hobbies  to  bestride. 
And  each  with  his  opponent  viod 

In  being  inexplicit 
Earnest  inquirers  multiplied ;       169 
Folks,  whose  tenth  cousins  lately  died. 
Wrote  letters  long,  and  Knott  replied ; 
All  who  could  either  walk  or  ride 
Gathered  to  wonder  or  deride, 
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Aiui  paid  tbe  house  a  visit ; 
araea  weie  to  his  pine-trees  tied, 
oamen  in  eveiy  oorner  sighed, 
idowB  brought  children  there  that 

cried, 
ararms  of  lean  Seekers,  eager-eyed, 
^eople  Knott  never  could  abide,) 
\Uy  each  hole  and  cranny  pried  i8o 
rithstringsof  questions  cut  anddried 
rom  tbe  Devout  Inquirer's  Guide, 
or  the  wise  spirits  to  decide— 
Aa,  for  example,  is  it 
'me  that  the  damned  are  fried  or 

boiled? 
Vaa  the  Earth's  axis  greased  or  oiled  7 
Vlfto  cleaned  the  moon  when  it  was 

aoOedt 
low    baldness  might  be  cured  or 
foiled? 
How  heal  diseased  potatoes  ?     189 
[Hd  spirits  have  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
Where    would    departed    spinsters 

dwell? 
If  tbe  late  Zenas  Smith  were  well  T 
If  Earth  were  solid  or  a  shell  ? 
Were  spirits  fond  of  Doctor  Fell  7 
Did  tbe  bun  toll  Cock.Robin*s  knell  ? 
What  remedy  would  bugs  expel  ? 
If  Paine*fl  invention  were  a  sell  ? 
Did  spirits  by  Webster's  system  spell? 
Was  It  a  sin  to  be  a  belle  ?  199 

Did  dancing  sentence  folks  to  hell  ? 
If  so,  then  where  most  torture  fell — 

On  fittle  toes  or  great  toes  ? 
If  life's  true  seat  were  in  the  brain  ? 
Did  Ensign  mean  to  marry  Jane  ? 
By  whom,  in  fact,  was  Morgan  slain  ? 
Could  matter  ever  suffer  pain  ? 
What  would  take  out  a  cherry-stain  ? 
Whopicked  the  pocket  of  Seth  Crane, 
Of  Waldo  precinct.  State  of  Maine  ? 
Wss  Sir  John  Franklin  sought  in 
vain?  310 

Did  primitive  Christians  ever  train  ? 
What  was  the  family-name  of  Cain  ? 
Them  spoons,  were  th€y  by  Betty 

U'en? 
Would  earth-worm  poultice  cure  a 
sprain  ? 


Was  Socrates  so  dreadful  plain  ? 
What    teamster    guided     Charles's 

wain  ? 
Was  Uncle  Ethan  mad  or  sane. 
And  could  his  will  in  force  remain  ? 
If  not,  what  counsel  to  retain  7     219 
Did  Le  Sage  stealGil  Bias  fromS^Miin  ? 
Was  Junius  writ  by  Thomas  Paine  ? 
Were  ducks  discomforted  by  rain  ? 
How  did  Britannia  rule  the  madn  ? 
Was  Jonas  coming  back  again  ? 
Was  vital  truth  upon  the  wane  ? 
Did  ffhosts,  to  scare  fdks,  drag  a 

cnain  ? 
Who  was  our  Huldah's  chosen  swain  ? 
Did  none  have  teeth  pulled  without 

payin'. 
Ere  ether  was  invented  ?  229 

Whether  mankind  would  not  agree. 
If  the  universe  were  tuned  in  C  ? 
What  was  it  ailed  Lucindy's  knee  ?   ' 
Whether  folks  eat  folks  in  Feejee  ? 
Whether  his  name  would  end  with 

T? 
If  Saturn's  rings  were  two  or  three, 
And  what  bump  in  Phrenology 

They  truly  represented  ? 
These  problems  dark,  wherein  they 

groped. 
Wherewith  man's  reason  vainly  coped. 
Now  that  tbe  spirii- world  was  oped. 
In  an  humility  they  hoped  241 

Would  be  resolved  inManter ; 
Each  of  the  miscellaneous  rout 
Brought  his,  or  her,  own  little  doubt. 
And  wished  to  pump  the  spirits  out. 
Through  his  or  her  own  private  spout. 
Into  his  or  her  decanter. 

PART  in 

WHBBXIK  IT  18  SHOWN  THAT  THB 
MOST  ARDXKT  SPIRITS  ABB  MOBS 
OBNAMBMTAL  THAN  U8BFUL. 

MAinr  a  speculating  wight 

Came   by   express-trains,    day   and 

night. 
To  see  if  Knott  woukl '  sell  his  right,' 
Meaning  to  make  the  ghosts  a  sigh 
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What  they  called  a '  meenaycerie ' ; 
One  threatened,   if   he   wooM   not 

'trade/ 
His  run  of  coBtom  to  invade, 
(He  ooold  not  these  sharp  folks  per- 

soade 
That  he  was  not,  in  some  way,  paid,) 

And  stamp  him  as  a  plasiary,     lo 
By  coming  down,  at  one  fell  swoop. 
With    THB    ORIGINAL  khockinq 

TROUPB, 

Gome  recently  from  Hades, 
Who  (for  a  quarter-dollar  heajrd) 
Would  ne'er  rap  out  a  hasty  word 
Whence  any   blame  might   be  in- 
curred 

From  the  most  fastidious  ladies ; 
The  late  lamented  Jesse  Soule 
To  stir  the  ghosts  up  with  a  pole 
And  be  director  of  the  whole,         so 
.  Who  was  engaged  the  rather 
For  the  rare  merits  he  'd  combine. 
Having  been  in  the  spirit  line. 
Which  trade  he  only  did  resi^ 
With  general  applause,  to  shme. 
Awful  in  mail  of  cotton  fine. 

As  ghost  of  Hamlet*s  father  ! 
Another  a  fair  plan  reveals  38 

Never  yet  hit  on,  which,  he  feels. 
To  Knott's  religious  sense  appeals — 
'  We  *11  have  your  house  set  up  on 
wheels, 

A  speculation  pious ; 
For  music,  we  can  shortly  find 
A  barrel-organ  that  will  grind 
Psalm-tunes, — an    instrument    de- 


For  the  New  England  tour — refined 
From  secular  drosses,  and  inclined 
To  an  unwordly  turn,  (combined 

With  no  sectarian  bias ;) 
Then,  travelling  by  stages  slow, .    40 
Under  the  style  of  Knott  &  Ca, 
I  would  accompany  the  show 
As  moral  lecturer,  the  foe 
Of  Rationalism ;    while  you  could 

throw 
The  lappings  in,  and  make  them  go 
Strict  Puritan  principles,  you  know, 


(How  do  you  make  'em  ?    with  joa 

toe?) 
And  the  receipts  which  thenoe  nigh! 
flow. 

We  could  divide  between  us :       4; 
Still  more  attractions  to  oombine. 
Beside  these  services  of  miiie» 
I  will  throw  in  a  veir  fine 
(It  would  do  nicely  for  a  sign) 

Original  Titian's  VenusL* 
Another  offered  handsome  f( 
If  Knott  would  get  De; 
(Nay,  his  mere  knuckles,   for  raoiv 

ease) 
To  rap  a  few  short  sentenoes ; 
Or  if,  for  want  of  proper  keya»         <* 

His  Greek  might  make  eeufuswr 
Then  just  to  get  a  np  from  Burke. 
To  recommend  a  little  work 

On  Public  Elocution. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirits  made  repli«'< 
To  all  the  reverent  whats  and  idb^M, 
Resolving  doubto  of  every  sixe. 
And  giving  seekers  grave  and  wise. 
Who  came  to  know  their  deetinies, 

A  rap-turous  reception ;  69 

When  unbelievers  void  of  grace 
Came  to  investigate  the  p£oe» 
(Creatures  of  Sadduoistio  race. 
With  grovelling  intellectB  and  base,, 
They  could  not  find  the  slightest  tract 

To  indicate  deception ; 
Indeed,  it  is  declared  by  some 
That  spirito  (of  this  sort)  are  ghnn. 
Almost,  or  wholly,  deal  and  muib. 
And  (out  of  self-respect)  quite  mum 
To  sceptic  natures  cold  and  numK 
Who  m  this  kind  of  Kingdom  Come 

Have  not  a  just  conception :       & 
True,   there  were  people  who  de- 
murred 
That,  though  the  raps  no  doubt  vne 
heard 

Both  under  them  and  o*er  them. 
Yet,  somehow,  when  a  search  thej 

made. 
They  found  Miss  Jenny  sore  sfnid. 
Or  Jenny's  lover.  Doctor  Slade, 
Equally  awe-struck  and  dismayed. 
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I>elMrmJi,  the  ohamber-maid,     90 
tccTora  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
byaterio  were  displayed, 
Vas  always  there  before  them ; 
is  had  its  doe  effect  with  some 
10    straight  departed,  mattering. 

Ham  I 
rrao^parent  hoax  I  and  Gammon  I 
t  trlieBe  were  few :   believins  souls 
Doe,  clay  by  day,  in  larger  shoals, 
tbe  ancients  to  the  windy  holes 
>th  Delphi's  tripod  brought  their 

100 


Or  to  the  shrine  of  Ammon. 

e  ^iritB  seemed  exceeding  tame, 
n     whom   yoa   fancied,    and    he 


le  shades  august  of  eldest  fame 
Yoa    summoned   with    an   awful 


I  gioascr  spirits  ffurgled  out 
rom  chair  and  table  with  a  spout, 
i  Anerbaoh's  cellar  once,  to  flout 
be  aeoses  of  the  rabble  rout,        109 
liere'er  the  gimlet  twirled  about 

Of  oonning  Mephistopheles, 
!>  did  these  spirits  seem  in  store, 
ehiiid  the  wainscot  or  the  door, 
eady  to  thrill  the  being's  core 
f  every  enterprising  bore 

With  their  astoondinff  glamour ; 
rhatever  ghost  one  wiuied  to  hear, 
y  strange  coincidence,  was  near 
o  make  the  past  or  future  clear 

(Sometimes  in  shocking  grammar) 
ty  n^  and  taps,  now  there,  now 

121 


t  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  queer 

H  some  departed  auctioneer 

Wre  doomed  to  practise  by  the  year 

With  the  spirit  of  his  hammer : 
Vhate'er  yoa  asked  was  answered, 

yet 
>ne  oould  not  yery  deeply  get 
nto  the  obliging  spirits*  debt, 
iecaose  they  and  the  alphabet 

In  aO  communications,  150 

4od  new  revealings  (though  sublime) 


Rapped  out,  one  letter  at  a  time. 

With  Ixmles,  hesitations. 
Stoppings,  Mginnings  o'er  agpain. 
And  setting  matters  into  train. 
Could  hardly  overload  the  brain 

With  too  exoessive  rations. 
Since  just  to  ask  if  two  and  two 
ReaUy  make  four  f  or,  How  tTytdof 
And  get  the  fit  replies  thereto        140 
In  the  tramundane  rat-tat-too, 
Might  ask  a  whole  day's  patience. 

'T  was  strange  ('mongst  other  things) 

to  find 
In  what  odd  sets  the  ghosts  combined, 

Happy  forthwith  to  thump  any 
Piece  m  intelligence  inspireo. 
The  truth  whereof  had  been  inquired 

By  some  one  of  the  competny  ; 
For  instance,  Helding,  Mirabeau, 
Orator  Henley,  Cicero,  150 

Paley,  John  Zisca,  Marivauz, 
Melancthon,  Robertson,  Junot, 
Scaliger,  Chesterfield,  RcNisseau, 
Hakluyt,  Boccaccio,  South,  De  Foe, 
Diaz,  Josephus,  Richard  Roe, 
Odin,  Armmius,  Charles  le  groe^ 
Tiresias,  the  late  James  Crow, 
Casabianca»  Grose,  Prideaux, 
Old  Grimes,  Young  Nonral,  Swift, 

Brissot,  159 

Maimonides,  the  Chevalier  D'O, 
Socrates,  Fenelon,  Job,  Stow, 
The  inventor  of  Elixir  fro^ 
Euripides,  Spinoza,  Poe, 
(Confucius,  Hiram  Smith,  and  Fo^ 
Came  (as  it  seemed,  somewhat  de  trop) 
With  a  disembodied  Esquimaux, 
To  say  that  it  was  so  and  so^ 

Witii  Franklin's  expedition ; 
One  testified  to  ice  and  snow. 
One  that  the  mercury  was  low,      170 
One  that  his  promss  was  quite  slow. 
One  that  he  mucn  desired  to  go^ 
One  that  the  cook  had  frocen  his  toe, 
(Dissented  from  by  Duidolo, 
Wordsworth,  Cvnaegirus,  Boileao, 
La  Hootan,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,) 
One  saw  twelve  white  bears  in  a  row. 
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One  saw  eleven  and  a  crow. 
With  other  things  we  ooold  not  know 
(Of  great  statistic  value,  though,) 
By  our  mere  mortal  vision.        i8i 

Sometimes    the    spirits    made    mis- 
takes, 
And  seemed  to  play  at  ducks  and 

drakes 
With  hold  inquiry's  heaviest  stakes 

In  science  or  in  mystery ; 

They  knew  so  little  (and  that  wrong) 

Yet  rapped  it  out  so  bold  and  strong. 

One  would  have  said  the  unnumber^ 

throng  x88 

Had  been  Professors  of  History ; 
What  made  it  odder  was,  that  those 
Wh6,  you  would  naturally  suppose. 
Could  solve  a  question,  if  they  chose, 
As  easily  as  count  their  toes. 

Were  just  the  ones  that  blundered ; 
One  day,  Ulysses  happening  down, 
A  reader  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 

And  who  (with  him)  had  wondered 

What  song  it  was  the  Sirens  sang, 

Asked  the  shrewd   Ithacan — hang/ 

bang/  199 

With  this  response  the  chamber  rang, 

*  I  guess  it  was  Old  Hundred.' 
And  jranklin,  being  asked  to  name 
The  reason  why  the  lightning  came. 
Replied,  *  Because  it  thundered.' 

On  one  sole  point  the  ghosts  agreed, 
One  fearful  point,  than  which,  indeed. 

Nothing  could  seem  absurder  ; 
Poor  Colonel  Jones  they  all  abused. 
And  finally  downright  accused      209 

The  poor  old  man  of  murder ; 
'T  was  thus ;   by  dreadful  raps  was 

shown 
Some     spirit's    longing     to     make 

known 
A  bloody  fact,  which  he  alone 
Was  privy  to,   (such  ghosts  more 
prone 
In  Earth's  affairs  to  meddle  are ;) 
Who  are   youf    with   awe-stricken 
looks,  I 


All  ask :  his  airy  knoekles  he  croo 
And  raps,  *  I  tootf  Eliab  (Snoofci, 

That  used  to  be  a  pedler ; 
Some  on  ye  still  are  on  my  books  ! 
Whereat,  to  inconspicnoos  nooks.  I 
(More    fearing    this    tiiaa    oomisJ 
spooks,) 

Shrank  each  indebted  meddler: 
Further  the  vengeful  ghost  deoUm 
That  while  his  earthly  life  y 
About  the  country  Ira  had 

A  duly  licensed  follower 
Of  that  much-wandering  trade  tb 

wins 
Slow  profit  from  the  sale  of  tins 

And  various  kinds  of  hoUow-ware 
That  Colonel  Jones  enticed  him  ic« 
Pretending  that  he  wanted  tin. 
There  slew  him  with  a  rollii^-pui. 
Hid  him  in  a  potato-bin. 

And  (the  same  night)  him  ferried 
Across  Great  Pond  to  ^  other  shore 
And  there,  on  land  of  Widow  Moon 
Just  where  you  turn  to  Larkin's  stor 

Under  a  rock  him  buried ; 
Some  friends  (who  hAppened  to  be  \j 
He  called  upon  to  testify 
That  what  he  said  was  not  a  lie. 

And  that  he  did  not  stir  this 
Foul  matter,  out  of  any  spite 
But  from  a  simple  love  of  rariit  ;— 

Which  statements  the  Ime  Wor 
thies, 
Rabbi  Akiba,  Charlemagne, 
Seth,  Cdley  Cibber,  General  Wave?, 
Cambyses,  Tasso,  Tubal-Gain, 
The  owner  of  a  castle  in  Spain,     353 
Jehanghire,  and  the  Widow  of  Xsic 
(The  friends  aforesaid,)  made  mcrt- 
plain 

And  by  loud  raps  attested ; 
To  the  samepurport  testified 
Plato,  John  Willres,  and  Colonel  Prid' 
Who  knew  said  Snooks  before  b 
died, 

Had  in  his  wares  invested. 
Thought  him  entitled  to  belief 
And  freely  could  concur,  in  brief. 

In  eveiything  the  rest  did.        a6a 
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b  tibia  occasion  seized, 
tinotiy  here  the  spirit  sneezed,) 
a.y  titmt  he  shoula  ne'er  be  eased 
Jenny  married  whom  she  pleased, 
roe  from  all  checks  and  Qrgin*8, 
is  epitit  drc^t  his  final  g's) 
i  tfabkt,  anless  Knott  quickly  sees 
s  clone,  the  spirits  to  appease, 
y    ^vroiiJd  come  back  nis  life  to 
'teaae,  269 

tbiok  as  mites  in  ancient  cheese, 
i  Let  his  house  on  an  endless  lease 
tbe  ghosts  (terrific  rappers  these 
1  ^v^eritaUe  Eumenides) 
H  the  Eaeven  Thonsuid  Virgins  i 

ott  WBS  perplexed  and  shook  his 


did  not  wish  his  child  to  wed 
K^ith  a  suspected  murderer, 
3r«  true  or  false,  the  rumour  spread,) 
It  ms  for  this  roiled  life  he  led, 
t  woold  not  answer,'  so  he  said, 
*  To  hATO  it  go  no  furderer.'       aSx 
»    last,    soaroe    knowing   what  it 

msAot, 
^lactaotly  he  gave  consent 
lat  Jenny,  since 't  was  evident 
lat  she  wmdd  follow  her  own  bent, 
Shoold  make  her  own  election ; 
or  that  M>peared  the  only  way 
hese  big^tful  noises  to  allay 
Ikich  had  already  turned  him  grey 
And  plunged  hmi  in  dejection. 

ccording^,  this  artless  maid       291 
fer  fathers  ordinance  obeyed, 
ikI,  all  in  whitest  crape  arrayed, 
ffias  Pulsifer  the  dresses  made 
ind  wishes  here  the  fact  displayed 
*hat  she  still  carries  on  the  trade, 
lie  third  door  south  from  Bagg's 

Arcade,) 
V rery  faint  * Ido '  essayed 
\Dd  gave  her  hand  to  Hiram  Slade, 
^rom  which  time  forth,  the  ghosts 

were  laid,  300 

And  ne'er  gave  trouble  after ; 
Bat  the  Sdectmen,  be  it  known^ 


Dug  underneath  the  aforesaid  stone. 
Where  the  poor  pedler's  corpse  was 

thrown. 
And  found  thereunder  a  jaw-bone. 
Though,  when  the  crowner  sat  there- 
on. 
He  nothing  hatched,  except  alone 

Successive  broods  of  laughter ; 
It  was  a  f raQ  and  dingy  thmg,       309 
In  which  a  grinder  or  two  did  cling. 

In  colour  like  molasses. 
Which  surgeons,  called  from  far  and 

wide, 
Upon  the  horror  to  decide, 

Havinc  put  on  their  glaases, 
Reported  uius — '  To  judge  by  looks. 
These  bones,  by  some  queer  hooks  or 

crooks. 
May  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Snooks, 
But,  as  men  deepest-read  in  books 

Are  perfectly  aware,  bones. 
If  buried  fifty  years  or  so,  330 

Lose  their  icientity  and  grow 

From  human  bones  to  bare  bones.' 

Still,  if  to  Jaalam  yon  go  down. 
You  '11  find  two  parties  in  the  town, 
One  headed  by  Benaiah  Brown, 

And  one  by  Perez  Tinkham ; 
The  first  believe  the  gl^oets  all  through 
And  vow  that  they  shall  never  rue 
The  happy  chance  by  which  they 
knew  339 

That  people  in  Jupiter  are  blue. 
And  very  fond  of  Irish  stew. 
Two  curious  facts  which  F^ce  Lee 

Boo 
Rapped  clearly  to  a  chosen  few — 

miereas  the  others  think  'em 
A  trick  got  up  by  Doctor  Slade 
With  Deboran  the  chamber-maid 

And  that  sly  cretur  Jinny. 
That  all  the  revelations  wise. 
At  which  the  Brownites  made  big 

eyes. 
Might  have  been  given  by  Jared 
Keyes,  340 

A  natural  fool  and  ninny. 
And,  last  week,  did  n't  Eliab  Snooks 
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Gome  back  with  never  better  looks, 
Ab  shaip  as  new-bonght  mackerel 
hooks. 
And  bright  as  a  new  pin,  eh  ? 
Good  Parson  Wilbor,  too,  avers 
(Thongh  to  be  mixed  in  parish  stirs 
Is   worse  than   handling   chestnut- 
burrs) 
That  no  case  to  his  mind  occurs 
Where  spirits  ever  did  converse, 
Save  in  a  kind  of  guttural  Erse.     351 


(So  say  the  best  aathoritiflB ;) 
And  that  a  charge  by  rapa  eoBvey 
Should  be  most  sompukiwly  wogft 

And  searched  into,  befoie  it  is 
Ifade  public,  since  it  may  grre  paiz 
That  cannot  soon  be  ouved  again. 
And  one  word  may  infix  a  itaia 

Which  ten  cannot  rIosb  over,  35 
Though  sfjeakin^  for  his  private  par 
He  KB  rejoiced  with  all  h&  heart 

Miss  Knott  missed  not  her  lover. 
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SomwHSSB  in  India,  upon  a  time, 
(Read  it  not  Injah,  or  yon  spoil  the  vene,) 

There  dwelt  two  saints  whose  privilege  snblime 
It  was  to  sit  and  Watch  the  world  grow  wwse. 

Their  only  oare  (in  that  delicious  clime) 
At  proper  intervals  to  pray  and  curse ; 

Pracrit  the  dialect  each  prudent  brother 

Used  for  himself,  Damnonian  for  the  other. 

II 

One  half  the  time  of  each  was  spent  in  praying 
For  blessings  on  his  own  unwcnrthy  head. 

The  other  half  in  fearfully  portraying 
Where  certain  folks  would  go  when  they  were  dead ; 

This  system  of  exchanges — there 's  no  saying 
To  what  more  solid  barter 't  would  have  ledf. 

But  that  a  river,  vext  with  boils  and  swellings 

At  rainy  times,  kept  peace  between  their  dwellings. 

Ill 

So  they  two  played  at  wordy  battledore 
And  kept  a  curse  forever  in  the  air. 

Flying  this  way  or  that  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Nor  other  labour  did  this  holy  pair. 

Clothed  and  supported  from  the  lavish  store 
Which  crowds  lanigerous  brought  with  daily  care ; 

They  toUed  not  neither  did  uiey  spin ;  their  bias 

Was  toward  the  harder  task  of  being  pbua 

IV 

Each  from  his  hat  rushed  six  score  times  a  day. 
Like  a  great  canon  of  the  Church  full-rammed 

With  cartridge  theologic,  (so  to  say,) 
Touched  himself  o£f,  and  then,  recoihng,  slammed 

His  hoveI*s  door  behind  him  in  a  way 
That  to  his  foe  said  plainly,— yoti*0  be  damned ; 

And  so  like  Potts  and  Wainwright,  shrill  and  strong 

The  two  D— D*d  each  other  all  day  long. 
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V 

One  was  a  dancing  Derriae,  a  Mohammedan, 
The  other  was  a  Hindoo,  a  g;fnnoeophi8t ; 

One  kept  his  whatd'yeoallit  and  his  Ramadan, 
Laughing  to  aoom  the  sacred  rites  koA  laws  of  his 

Transflnvial  rival,  who,  in  torn,  called  Admed  an 
Old  top,  and,  as  a  clincher,  shook  across  a  fist 

With  nails  six  inches  long,  yet  lifted  not 

His  eyes  from  off  his-nayePs  mystic  Imot 

VI 

'  Who  whirls  not  round  six  thousand  times  an  bonr 
Will  go,'  screamed  Ahmed,  '  to  the  evil  place ; 

May  he  eat  dirt,  and  may  the  dog  and  Giaoor 
Defile  the  graves  of  him  and  all  his  race ; 

Allah  loves  faithful  souls  and  gives  them  power 
To  spin  till  they  are  purple  in  the  face ; 

Some  folks  set  you  know  what,  but  ho  that  pure  b 

Earns  Paradise  and  ninety  thousand  honries.* 

vn 

*  Upon  the  stiver  mountain.  South  by  East, 
Sits  Brahma  fed  upon  the  sacred  bean ; 

He  loves  thdse  men  whose  nails  are  still  increaied, 
Who  all  their  lives  keep  ugly,  foul,  and  lean ; 

'T  is  of  his  grace  that  not  a  bird  or  beast 
Adorned  with  claws  like  mine  was  ever  seen ; 

The  suns  and  stars  are  Brahma's  thoughts  divine 

Even  as  these  trees  I  seem  to  see  are  mine.* 

vin 

'  Thou  seem'st  to  see,  indeed  !  *  roared  Ahmed  btok ; 
*  Were  I  but  once  across  this  plaguy  stream. 

With  a  stout  sapling  in  my  hand,  one  whack 
On  those  lank  ribs  would  rid  thee  of  that  dream  I 

Thy  Brahma-blasphemy  is  ipecac 
To  my  soul's  stomach ;  oouldst  thou  grasp  the  seheme 

Of  true  redemption,  thou  wouldst  know  that  Deity 

Whirls  by  a  kind  of  blessed  spontaneity. 

IX 

'  And  this  it  is  which  keeps  our  earth  here  going 
With  all  the  stars.' — '  0,  vile  1  but  there 's  a  place 

Prepared  for  such  ;  to  think  of  Braluna  throwing 
Worlos  like  a  jugglei^s  balls  up  into  Space  I 

Why,  not  so  much  as  a  smooth  lotos  blowing 
Is  e'er  aOowed  that  silence  to  e^Me 

Which  broods  round  Brahma,  and  our  earth,  't  is  kiwffo, 

Rests  on  a  tortoise,  moveless  as  this  stone.' 
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X 

So  they  kept  np  their  banning  amoebnan. 
When  saddemy  oame  floating  down  the  stream 

A  youth  whoee  face  like  an  incarnate  pean 
Glowed,  *t  was  bo  full  of  grandeur  and  of  gleam ; 

'  II  there  he  goda,  then,  doubtless,  this  must  be  one/ 
Thought  both  at  once,  and  then  began  to  scream, 

'  Surely,  whatever  immortals  know,  thou  knowest^ 

Decide  between  us  twain  before  thou  goest  t  * 

The  youth  was  drifting  in  a  slim  canoe 
Most  like  a  huge  white  waterlily's  petal. 

But  neither  of  our  theologians  knew 
Whereof  't  was  made ;  wheuier  of  heavenly  metal 

Unknown,  or  of  a  vast  pearl  split  in  two 
And  hollowed,  was  a  point  they  could  not  settle ; 

T  was  good  debate-seed,  thouffh,  and  bore  leagd  fruit 

In  after  years  of  many  a  tart  dispute. 

xn 

There  were  no  wings  upon  the  stranger's  shoulders 
And  yel  he  seemed  so  capable  of  rising 

That^  had  he  soared  like  thistledown,  beholders 
Had  thought  the  circumstance  noways  surprising ; 

Enough  that  he  remained,  and,  when  the  scolders 
Hailed  him  as  umpire  in  their  vocal  prize-ring, 

Tlie  painter  of  his  boat  he  lightly  threw 

Around  a  lotos-stem,  and  brought  her  to. 

xin 

The  strange  youth  had  a  look  as  if  he  might 
Have  trod  far  planets  where  the  atmosphere 
.  (Cd  nobler  temper)  steeps  the  face  with  light. 
Just  as  our  skins  are  tanned  and  freckled  here ; 

His  air  was  that  of  a  cosmopolite 
In  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to  sphere ; 

Perhaps  he  was  (his  face  had  such  grave  beauty) 

An  officer  of  Saturn's  guards  off  duty. 

XIV 

Both  saints  began  to  unfold  their  tales  at  once. 
Both  wished  their  tales,  like  simial  ones,  prehensile. 

That  they  might  seize  his  ear ;  fooi  I  knave  /  and  dunce  / 
Flew  zigziff  back  and  forth,  like  strokes  of  pencil 

In  a  chiQ's  fingers ;  voluble  as  duns. 
They  jabbered  like  the  stones  on  that  immense  hill 

In  the  Arabian  Nights ;  uhtil  the  stranger 

Bepm  to  think  lus  ear-drums  in  some  danger; 
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XV 

In  ^neral  thoee  who  nothing  have  to  say 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in  doing  it ; 

They  turn  and  vary  it  in  every  way. 
Hashing  it,  stewing  it,  mincing  it,  rctginUing  it; 

Sometimes  they  keep  it  purposely  at  bay. 
Then  let  it  slip  to  be  again  pursnins  it ; 

They  drone  it,  groan  it,  whisper  it  and  shout  it, 

Refute  it,  flout  it,  swear  to 't,  prove  it,  doubt  it 

XVI 

Our  saints  had  practised  for  some  thirty  years ; 
Their  talk,  beginning  with  a  single  stem. 

Spread  like  a  banyan,  sending  down  live  piers, 
Colonies  of  digression,  and,  in  them. 

Germs  of  yet  new  dispersion  ;  onoe  by  the  ears, 
They  could  convey  damnation  in  a  hem. 

And  blow  the  pinch  of  premise-priming  off 

Long  syllogistic  batteries,  with  a  oougk 

XVII 

Each  had  a  theory  that  the  human  ear 
A  providential  tunnel  was,  which  led' 

To  a  huge  vacuum  (and  surely  here 
They  showed  some  knowledge  of  the  general  head). 

For  cant  to  be  decanted  through,  a  mere 
Auricular  canal  or  mill-race  fed 

All  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  shower. 

From  their  vast  heads  of  milk-and-water-power. 

xvm 
The  present  being  a  peculiar  case. 
Each  with  unwonted  zeal  the  other  scouted. 

Put  his  spurred  hobby  through  its  eveiy  pace. 
Pished,  pshawed,  poohed,  horribled,  bahed,  jeered,  sneered,  flooUd, 
.J  Sniffy],  nonsenaed,  infideled,  fudged,  with  his  face 

Looked  scorn  too  nicely  shaded  to  be  shouted. 
And,  with  each  inch  of  person  and  of  vesture. 
Contrived  to  hint  some  most  disdainful  gesture. 

XIX 

At  length,  when  their  breath's  end  was  come  about. 
And  both  could,  now  and  then,  just  gasp  '  impostor  I ' 

Holding  their  heads  thrust  menacingly  out. 
As  staggering  cocks  keep  up  their  fighting  posture. 

The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  '  l^ond  a  doubt 
'T  is  fortunate,  my  friends,  that  you  have  lost  your 

United  parts  of  speech,  or  it  had  been 

Impossible  for  me  to  get  betweea 
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*  Prodnoe !  aa^  Nfttore, — what  have  yon  produoed  ? 
A  new  ■irait-waistooat  for  the  humao  mind  ; 

Are  yoa  not  Hmhed,  neryed,  jointed,  arteiied,  juioed, 
Ab  other  men  ?  yet,  f  aithlees  to  your  kind, 

Itatber  lika  noxious  inaects  yoa  are  naed 
To  panetnre  fife's  fair  frait^  beneath  the  rind 

Lajring  yoor  ereed-eggv  whence  in  time  there  spring 

GoosimieiB  new  to  eat  and  bnzz  and  sting. 


'  Woric  1  yoa  have  no  oonoeption  how  *t  will  sweeten 
Toor  views  of  Life  and  Natore,  God  and  Man ; 

Had  yoa  been  foroed  to  earn  what  yoa  have  eaten, 
Toar  heaven  had  shown  a  less  dyspeptic  plan ; 

At  present  yoar  whole  function  is  to  eat  ten 
And  telk  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  yoa  can ; 

Were  yoar  shape  true  to  cosmogonio  laws, 

Yoa  would  be  nothing  bat  a  pair  of  jawa 


*  Of  afl  the  nsdess  beings  in  creation 
Tlie  earth  ooald  spare  most  easily  yoa  bakers 

Of  fittle  olay  i^ods,  formed  in  shape  and  fashion 
Preoisdy  in  tlie  miage  of  their  makers ; 

Why,  it  woold  almost  move  a  saint  to  passion. 
To  see  these  blind  and  deaf,  the  hoariy  breakers 

Of  Qod*s  own  image  in  their  brother  men. 

Set  tbemselvee  up  to  tell  the  how,  where,  when. 


'  Of  God's  ezistenoe ;  one's  digestion  *s 
80  makes  a  god  of  vengeance  and  of  blood ; 

Another, — bat  no  matter,  they  reverse 
Crsatioa's  plan,  oat  of  their  own  vile  mod 

Fiat  np  a  god,  and  bam,  drown,  hang,  or  carse 
Whoever  worships  not ;  each  keeps  his  stad 

Of  texts  which  wait  with  saddle  on  and  bridle 

To  hottt  down  atheists  to  their  agl^  idoL 


'  This»  I  perceive,  has  been  yoar  oooapation  ; 
Too  shoald  have  been  more  nsefaDy  employed ; 

AH  men  are  boand  to  earn  their  daily  ration. 
Where  States  make  not  that  primal  contract  void 

By  cramps  and  limits ;  simple  devastation 
Is  toe  worm's  task,  and  what  he  has  destroyed 

His  monnment ;  creating  is  man's  work 

And  that,  too,  something  more  than  mist  and  murk.' 
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So  having  said,  the  youth  was  sedn  no  more^ 
And  straightway  our  sage  Brahmin,  the  philoaoplier. 

Cried,  *  That  was  aimed  at  thee,  thou  endless  bore. 
Idle  and  useless  as  the  growth  of  moss  over 

A  rotting  tree-trunk  1 '    'I  would  square  that  aoote 
Full  soon,'  replied  the  Dervise,  '  could  I  cross  over 

And  catch  thee  hy  the  heard.    Thy  nails  I  *d  trim 

And  make  thee  work,  as  was  advised  1^  " 


XXVI 

' '  Work  ?    Am  I  not  at  work  from  mom  tOl  night 
Sounding  the  deeps  of  oracles  umbilical 

Which  for  man  s  guidance  never  come  to  light. 
With  all  their  various  aptitudes,  until  I  call  ?  * 

'  And  I,  do  I  not  twirl  from  left  to  right 
For  conscience'  sake  ?    Is  that  no  work  t    Thoo  siUy  goIL 

He  had  thee  in  his  eye ;  't  was  Gabriel 

Sent  to  reward  my  faith,  I  know  him  welL' 

xxvn 

'  'T  was  Vishnu,  thou  vile  whirligig  1  *  and  so 
The  good  old  quarrel  was  begun  anew ; 

One  would  have  sworn  the  sky  was  black  as  sloe. 
Had  but  the  other  dared  to  call  it  blue ; 

Nor  were  the  followers  who  fed  them  slow 
To  treat  each  other  with  their  curses,  too. 

Each  hating  toother  (moves  it  tears  or  laughter  ?) 

Because  he  thought  him  sure  of  hell  hereafter. 

xxvin 

At  last  some  genius  built  a  bridge  of  boats 
Over  the  stream,  and  Ahmed's  zealots  filed 

Across,  upon  a  mission  to  (cut  throats 
And)  spread  religion  pure  and  undefiled ; 

They  sowed  the  propagandist's  wildest  oats, 
Cutting  oS  all,  down  to  the  smallest  child. 

And  came  back,  giving  thanks  for  such  fat  merciesy 

To  find  their  harvest  gone  past  prayers  or  oursea. 

XXIX 

An  gone  except  their  saint's  religious  hops. 
Which  he  kept  up  wit^  more  than  common  flourish ; 

But  these,  however  satisfying  crops 
For  the  inner  man,  were  not  enough  to  nourish 

The  body  politic,  which  quickly  drops 
Reserve  in  such  sad  junctures,  and  turns  currish  ; 

So  Ahmed  soon  got  cursed  for  all  the  famine 

Where'er  the  popular  voice  could  edge  a  damn  in* 
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At  first  he  pledged  &  miracle  quite  boldly. 
And,  for  a  day  or  two,  they  growled  and  waited ; 

Bat,  finding  that  this  kind  of  manna  coldly 
Sat  on  their  stomaohB,  they  erelons  berated 

The  saint  for  still  persisting  in  that  old  lie, 
mn  soon  the  whoto  machine  of  saintship  grated. 

Ban  slow,  creaked,  stopped,  and,  wishi^  him  in  Tophet^ 

They  gathered  strength  enough  to  stone  the  prophet 


Some  stfOPflBT  ones  contrived  (by  eating  leather. 
Their  weaker  mends,  and  one  tlmig  or  another) 

The  winter  months  of  scaroilnr  to  weather ; 
Among  these  was  the  late  saanVs  yoonger  brother. 

Who,  in  the  spring,  ooUeoting  &em  together, 
Persoaded  them  that  Ahmed's  holv  pother 

Had  wrooffht  in  their  behalf,  and  tnat  the  place 

Of  Saint  should  be  continued  to  his  race. 

XXXII 

Accordingly,  't  was  settled  on  the  spot 
That  Allah  favoured  that  peculiar  breed ; 

Beiule,  as  all  were  satisned,  't  would  not 
Be  quite  respectable  to  have  the  need 

Of  pubfid  spiritual  food  forgot ; 
And  so  the  tnbe,  with  proper  forms,  decreed 

That  he,  and,  failing  him,  his  next  of  kin. 

Forever  for  the  people's  good  should  spin. 


UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHEl 

POEMS 

(1869) 
TO  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON 

AOBO  DOLCB 

The  wind  is  roistering  out  of  doors. 
My  windows  shake  and  my  chimney  roars ; 
My  Elmwood  ohimne3ns  seem  crooning  to  me^ 
As  of  old,  in  their  moody,  minor  key. 
And  out  of  the  past  the  hoarse  wind  blows. 
As  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair,  and  toast  iny  toes^ 

'  Ho  1  ho  1  nine-and-forty,'  they  seem  to  sing, 

'  We  saw  you  a  little  toddling  thing. 

We  knew  you  child  and  youth  and  mtau 

A  wonderful  fellow  to  dream  and  plan. 

With  a  great  thing  always  to  come, — ^who  knows  ? 

Wen,  well  1  *t  is  some  comfort  to  toast  one*s  toeo, 

'  How  many  times  have  you  sat  at  gaze 
Till  the  mouldering  fire  forgot  to  blase. 
Shaping  among  the  whimsical  coals 
Fancies  and  figures  and  shining  goals  I 
What  matters  the  ashes  that  cover  those  ? 
WhUe  hickory  lasts  you  can  toast  your  toe& 

'  O  dream-ship-builder  I  where  are  they  aH* 
Tour  grand  tnree-deckers,  deep-chested  and  tall. 
That  «iould  crush  the  waves  under  canvas  piles. 
And  anchor  at  last  by  the  Fortunate  Isles  ? 
There  *s  grey  in  your  beard,  the  years  turn  foes. 
While  you  muse  in  your  arm-chair,  and  toast  your 

I  sit  and  dream  that  I  hear,  as  of  yore. 

My  Elmwood  chimne3rs*  deep-throated  roar ; 

If  much  be  gone,  there  is  much  remains ; 

By  the  embers  of  loss  I  count  my  gains, 

Tou  and  yours  with  the  best,  till  the  old  hope  glows 

In  the  fanciful  flame,  as  I  toast  my  toes. 

Instead  of  a  fleet  of  broad-browed  ships. 

To  send  a  child's  armada  of  chips  I 

Instead  oi  the  great  guns,  tier  on  tier, 

A  freight  of  pebbles  and  grass-blades  sere  I 

'  Well,  maybe  more  love  with  the  less  gift  goes,* 

I  growl,  as,  half  moody,  I  toast  my  toes. 
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UNDER  THE  WILLOWS 

Fbabk-hxabtbd  hoBtesB  of  the  field  and  wood, 

Gypejr,  whose  roof  is  every  spreading  tiee» 

June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  Kngland  yeu: 

8tiD  a  surpnsal,  though  expected  long. 

Her  ooming  startles.    Long  she  lies  in  wait. 

Hakes  many  a  feint,  peeps  forth,  draws  covly  back. 

Then,  from  some  soatbem  ambush  in  the  sky. 

With  one  great  gush  of  blossom  storms  the  world. 

A  week  ago  the  sparrow  was  divine ; 

The  bloebird,  shifting  his  light  load  of  song  lo 

From  post  to  post  along  the  cheerless  fence. 

Was  as  a  rhymer  ere  tl^  poet  come  ; 

But  Qow,  O  rapture  I  sunshine  winged  and  voioed. 

Pipe  blown  through  bv  the  warm  wud  breath  of  the  West 

Shepherding  his  Mf t  droves  of  fleeov  doud, 

Glaoneas  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  au  in  one, 

The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the  soul 

Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 

Guigles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 

Save  Jims  /  Dear  June  I  New  Ood  he  prmnd  for  June.        so 

May  is  a  pious  fraud  of  the  almanac, 

A  ghastly  parody  of  real  Spring 

Shaped  out  of  snow  and  breathed  with  eastern  wind ; 

Or  S,  o*er-confident,  she  trust  the  date. 

And,  with  her  handful  of  anemones, 

Herself  as  shivery,  steal  into  the  sun. 

The  season  need  but  turn  his  hourglass  round. 

And  Winter  suddenly,  like  crazy  Lear, 

Reels  back,  and  brings  the  dead  May  in  his  arms^ 

Her  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislustred  front  50 

With  frosty  streaks  and  drifts  of  his  white  beard 

AH  overblown.    Then,  warmly  walled  with  books, 

While  mj  wood-fire  supplies  the  sun's  defect, 

Whispenng  old  forest-sagas  in  its  dreams, 

I  take  my  May  down  from  the  happy  shelf 

Where  peroh  the  world's  rare  sons-oirds  in  a  row. 

Waiting  my  choice  to  open  with  roll  breast. 

And  b^  an  alms  of  spnng-time,  ne'er  denied 

In-doors  by  vernal  Chaucer,  whiose  fresh  woods 

Throb  thick  with  merle  and  mavis  all  the  year.  40 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy  fields, 
Curts  up  the  wan  leaves  of  the  lilac-hedge. 
And  every  eve  cheats  us  with  show  of  clouds 
That  braae  the  horison's  western  rim,  or  hang 
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MoUonlees,  with  heaped  caavas  drooping  ii 
like  a  dim  fleet  by  starving  men  beneged* 
Conjectared  half,  and  half  descried  afar. 
Helpless  of  wind,  and  seeming  to  slip  back 
Adown  the  smooth  ourre  of  we  oUty  sea. 

But  June  is  fall  of  invitations  sweet, 

Forth  from  the  chimney's  yawn  and  thrice-read 

To  leisurely  delights  and  sauntering  thoughts 

That  brook  no  ceiling  narrower  thsn  the  blue 

The  cherry,  drest  for  bridal,  at  my  pane 

Brushes,  then  listens,  WiU  he  come  f    The  bee;. 

All  dustv  as  a  miller,  takes  his  toll 

Of  powdery  gold,  and  grumbles.    What  a  day 

To  sun  me  and  do  nothing  I    Nay,  I  think 

Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 

The  student's  wiser  business ;  the  brain 

That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  cells. 

Ranging  TOth  worlds  on  lightest  wings  of  wish 

WiU  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  snck^ 

To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought. 

Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 

To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to  take 

The  winds  into  his  pulses.    Hush  I  *t  is  he  1 

My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire. 

Is  come  at  last,  and,  ever  on  the  watch. 

Twitches  the  pack-thread  I  had  lightly  wound  ] 

About  the  bough  to  help  his  housekeeping, — 

Twitches  and  scouts  bv  turns,  blessing  his  look^ 

Yet  fearing  me  who  laid  it  in  his  way. 

Nor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  affairs, 

Divines  the  providence  that  hides  and  helps. 

Htavet  ho  I  ueave^  Ao  /  he  whistles  as  tibe  twine 

Slackens  its  hold ;  oimx  more,  now  I  and  a  flash 

Lightens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  elm 

Where  his  mate  dangles  at  her  cup  of  felt 

Nor  all  his  booty  is  the  thread ;  he  trails  & 

My  loosened  thought  with  it  alone  the  air. 

And  I  must  follow,  would  I  ever  find 

The  inward  rhyme  to  all  this  wealtii  of  life. 

I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  anoestiy, 

To  ape  or  Adam  ;  let  them  please  tiieir  whim ; 

But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 

A  tree  amons  mj  far  pro^enitorB, 

Such  aympawy  is  mine  with  all  the  raoe^ 

Such  motual  recognition  vagaely  sweet 

There  is  between  usl    Surely  there  are  ttmes  H 

When  they  consent  to  own  me  of  ^Msir  kin,  I 

And  condescend  to  me,  and  call  me  oonsin. 
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Hmmiiriiig  fftint  InlUbiM  ci  ekJest  time, 

Fofgotten,  and  yet  dumbly  fdt  with  thrills 

Movinff  the  lipe,  though  fraitleaB  of  the  words. 

And  I  have  many  a  mdons  leafy  friend, 

Keyer  estranged  nor  oarefm  of  my  soul. 

That  knows  I  hate  the  axe,  and  welcomes  me 

Within  his  tent  as  if  I  were  a  bird. 

Or  Mier  free  companion  of  the  earth,  loo 

Yet  uidegenerate  to  the  shifts  of  men. 

Amons  tMm  one,  an  ancient  wiUow,  spreads 

Eight  balaneed  limbs,  springing  at  once  all  round 

His  deep-fidged  trunk  with  upward  slant  diverse. 

In  outline  like  enormous  beaker,  fit 

For  hand  of  Jotun,  where  mid  snow  and  mist 

He  holds  unwieldy  reveL    This  tree,  spared, 

I  know  not  by  what  grace, — ^for  in  the  blood 

Of  oar  New  World  subduers  lingers  ^t 

HefeditaiT  feud  with  trees,  they  bemg  sxo 

(They  and  the  red-man  most)  our  fathers'  foes, — 

Is  one  of  six,  a  willow  Pleiades 

mie  seventh  fallen,  that  lean  along  the  brink 

Where  the  sttop  upland  dips  into  the  marsh. 

Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in  flowing. 

Stiffened  in  coils  and  runnels  down  the  bank. 

The  friend  erf  all  the  winds,  wide-armed  he  towers 

And  gUnts  his  steely  afflets  in  the  sun. 

Or  whitens  fitfully  with  sudden  bloom 

Of  leaves  breese-ufted,  much  ss  when  a  shoal  xso 

Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a  pike 

Larks  balanced  'neath  the  fily-pads,  and  whirl 

A  rood  of  silver  bellies  to  the  day. 

Alas  I  no  acorn  from  the  British  oak 

*Neath  which  slim  fairies  tripping  wrought  those  rings 

Of  sreenest  emerald,  wherewith  fireside  life 

Did  with  the  invisible  spirit  of  Nature  wed. 

Was  ever  planted  here !    No  darnel  fanov 

Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puritan  fields ; 

With  horn  and  hoof  the  good  old  Devil  came,  150 

The  witch's  broomstick  was  not  contraband. 

But  all  that  su^rBtition  had  of  Uir, 

Or  piety  of  native  sweet,  was  doomed. 

And  if  there  be  who  nunc  unholy  faiths, 

Fearing  their  god  ss  if  he  were  a  wolf 

That  snuffed  round  every  home  and  was  not  seen. 

There  should  be  some  to  watch  and  keep  alive 

AH  beaatiful  beUeCa.    And  such  wss  that»~ 

By  solitary  shepherd  first  surmised 

Under  Tbessalian  oaks,  loved  by  some  maid  m* 
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Of  royal  stirp,  that  silent  came  and  Tankiied, 

As  near  her  nest  the  hermit  thrush,  nor  dared 

Confoss  a  mortal  name, — that  Uith  which  gave 

A  Hamadiyad  to  each  tree ;  and  I 

Will  hold  it  tme  that  in  this  willow  dwells 

The  open-handed  spirit,  frank  and  Uithe^ 

Of  ancient  Hospitality,  long  since. 

With  ceremonious  thrift,  bowed  oat  of  doort. 

In  June 't  is  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tree 

WhUe  the  blithe  season  comforts  eveiy  sense,  i< 

Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the  heart» 

Brimming  it  o*er  with  sweetness  unawares^ 

Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 

Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  fills  up 

And  tenderly  lines  some  Jast-year  robin's  nest. 

There  muse  I  of  old  times,  old  hopes,  old  frienda* — 

Old  friends !    The  writing  ci  those  words  has  borne 

My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past. 

The  generous  past,  when  all  was  possible. 

For  SH  was  then  untried  ;  the  years  between  i^ 

Have  taught  some  sweety  some  bitter  lessons,  none 

Wiser  thui  this, — ^to  spend  in  all  things  else^ 

But  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 

Each  year  to  ancient  friendships  adds  a  ring» 

As  to  an  oak,  and  precious  more  and  more. 

Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours. 

They  grow,  and,  silent,  wider  spread,  each  year. 

Their  unbought  ring  of  shelter  or  of  shade. 

Sacred  to  me  the  lichens  on  the  bark. 

Which  Nature's  milUners  would  scrape  away  ;  173 

Most  dear  and  sacred  every  withered  limb  1 

*T  is  good  to  set  them  early,  for  our  faith 

Pines  as  we  age,  and,  after  wrinkles  come. 

Few  plant,  but  water  dead  ones  with  vain  tears. 

This  willow  ia  as  old  to  me  as  life  ; 

And  under  it  full  often  have  I  stretched. 

Feeling  the  warm  earth  like  a  thing  alive. 

And  gathering  virtue  in  at  evenr  pore 

Till  it  possessed  me  whdly,  ana  thought  ceased. 

Or  was  transfused  in  something  to  which  thought  i3o 

Is  coarse  and  dull  of  sense.    Myself  was  lost. 

Gone  from  me  like  an  ache,  and  what  remained 

Become  a  part  of  the  universal  joy. 

My  soul  went  forth,  and,  mingling  with  the  tree^ 

Danced  in  the  leaves ;  or,  floating  in  the  cloud. 

Saw  its  white  double  in  the  stream  below  i 

Or  else,  sublimed  to  purer  ecstasy. 
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Dilated  in  the  broad  blue  over  alL 

I  was  the  wind  that  dappled  the  Inah  graas. 

The  tide  that  crept  with  ooohien  to  its  roots,  190 

The  thin- winged  gwaUow  skating  on  the  air ; 

The  life  that,  gladdened  everything  was  minei 

Was  I  then  tmly  aU  that  I  beheld  t 

Or  is  this  stream  of  being  but  a  glass 

Where  the  mind  sees  its  visionary  sdf, 

As,  when  the  kingfisher  flits  o*er  his  bay, 

AerosB  the  river's  hoUow  heaven  below 

His  piotore  flits, — ^another,  vet  the  same  T 

But  suddenly  the  sound  of  human  voice 

Or  foot! aO,  like  the  drop  a  chemist  pours,  900 

Doth  in  o^paoous  cloud  precipitate 

The  oonsoioasnees  that  seemed  but  now  dissolved 

Into  an  ossenoe  rarer  than  its  own. 

And  I  am  narrowed  to  myself  once  more. 

For  here  not  long  is  solitude  secure. 

Nor  Fantasy  left  vacant  to  her  speD. 

Here,  sometimes,  in  this  paradise  of  shade. 

Rippled  with  western  winds,  the  dusty  Tramp^ 

Seeing  the  treeless  causey  bum  beyond. 

Halts  to  unroll  his  bundle  of  strange  food  sic 

And  munch  an  unearned  meaL    I  cannot  help 

Likinff  this  creature,  lavish  Summer's  bedesman. 

Who  uom  the  almshouse  steals  when  nights  grow  warm. 

Himself  his  large  estate  and  only  charge. 

To  be  the  guest  of  haystack  or  of  hed^ 

Nobly  superior  to  the  household  gear 

That  forfeits  us  our  privilege  of  nature. 

I  bait  him  with  my  match-box  and  my  pouch. 

Nor  grudge  the  uncostly  qnnpathy  of  sm<Ae, 

His  equal  now,  divinely  unemployed.  aao 

Some  smack  of  Robin  Kood  is  in  the  man. 

Some  secret  leaoue  with  wild  wood- wandering  thingii ; 

He  is  our  ramd  Duke,  our  barefoot  Earl, 

'By  right  of  burth  exonerate  from  toil, 

who  levies  rent  from  us  his  tenants  all. 

And  serves  the  state  by  merely  bein^    Here 

The  Scissors-grinder,  pausing,  dofib  his  hat. 

And  lets  the  kind  breexe,  wiS^  its  delicate  fan. 

Winnow  the  heat  from  out  his  dank  grey  hair, — 

Agrimy  Ulysses,  a  much-wandered  man,  350 

Whose  feet  are  Imown  to  aU  the  oopulons  way& 

And  many  men  and  manners  he  lumi  seen. 

Not  without  fruit  of  solitaiy  thought 

He,  as  the  habit  is  of  lonely  men, — 

Unused  to  try  the  temper  of  their  mind 

F 
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In  fence  with  others,— -positive  and  shy, 

Yet  knows  to  pat  an  edge  npon  his  speech. 

Pithily  Saxon  in  unwilling  talk. 

Him  I  entrap  with  my  kmg-soffering  knife. 

And,  while  its  poor  fokde  hums  away  in  sparks,  ti 

Sharpen  my  wit  upon  his  gritty  mind. 

In  motion  set  obsequious  to  his  wheel. 

And  in  its  quality  not  much  unlike. 

Nor  wants  my  tree  more  punctual  visitora. 

The  chUdren,  they  who  are  the  only  rich. 

Creating  for  the  moment,  and  posseesinff 

Whate*er  they  choose  to  feign, — ^for  stiu  with  tbem 

Kind  Fancy  pla^  the  fairy  godmother, 

Strewing  their  hves  with  cheap  material 

For  win^M  horses  and  Aladdin's  lamps,  '5 

Pure  elfin-gold,  by  manhood's  touch  profane 

To  dead  leaves  disenchanted, — ^long  aco 

Between  the  branches  of  the  tree  fixed  seats, 

Making  an  o'ertumed  box  their  table.    Oft 

The  slmlUng  girls  sit  here  between  school  hoars. 

And  play  at  What '«  my  thoughi  like  f  whQe  the  boys, 

With  whom  the  age  cUvalric  ever  bides. 

Pricked  on  by  knightly  spur  of  female  eyes. 

Climb  high  to  swing  and  shout  on  perilous  boughs, 

Or,  from  the  willow's  armory  equipped  ^ 

With  musket  dumb,  green  banner,  edgeless  sword, 

Make  good  the  rampart  of  their  tree-redoubt 

'Gainst  eager  British  storming  from  below, 

And  keep  alive  the  tale  of  Bunker's  TSSSL 


Here,  too,  the  men  that  mend  our  village  ways. 
Vexing  McAdam's  ghost  with  pounded  slate, 
Their  nooning  take ;  much  noisy  talk  they  spend 
On  horses  and  their  ills ;  and,  as  John  Bull 
Tells  of  Lord  This  or  That,  who  was  his  friend. 
So  these  make  boast  of  intimacies  long 
With  famous  teams,  and  add  large  estimates, 
By  competition  swelled  from  mouth  to  moutii. 
Of  how  much  they  could  draw,  till  one,  iU  pleased 
To  have  his  legend  overbid,  retorts : 
*  You  take  and  stretch  truck-horses  in  a  string 
From  here  to  Long  Wharf  end,  one  thing  I  krow 
Not  beavT  neither,  they  could  never  draw, — 
Ensign's  long  bow  I '    Then  laughter  loud  and  long. 
So  they  in  their  leaf -shadowed  microcosm 
Image  the  larger  world  ;  for  wheresoe'er 
Ten  men  are  gathered,  the  observant  eye 
Will  find  mankind  in  little,  as  the  stars 
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Glide  Qp  and  aet,  and  all  the  heavens  revolve 
In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop  of  dew. 

I  love  to  enter  pleasure  by  a  postern. 

Not  the  broad  popular  gate  that  gulps  the  mob ; 

To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  noou. 

Where  men  are  aotors,  and  sospeot  it  not ; 

Where  Nature  all  nnoonsoioos  works  her  wiDy 

And  every  passioa  moves  with  human  gait,  990 

Unhampered  by  the  buskin  or  the  train. 

Hatins  the  crowd,  where  we  gregarious  men 

Lead  kmdy  lives,  I  love  society. 

Nor  seldom  find  the  best  with  simple  souls 

Unswerved  by  oolture  from  their  native  bent^ 

The  ground  we  meet  on  beina  primal  man 

And  nearer  the  deep  bases  of  oar  lives. 

Bot  0,  half  heavenly,  earthly  half,  my  soul. 

Canst  thou  from  those  late  eostasieB  descend. 

Thy  lips  still  wet  with  the  miraculous  wine  300 

That  transubstantiates  all  thy  baser  stuff 

To  such  divinity  that  soul  siid  sense, 

Once  m<»e  commingled  in  their  source,  are  lost, — 

Canst  thou  descend  to  quench  a  vulsar  thirst 

With  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  ofthe  world  T 

WeD,  if  my  nature  find  her  pleasure  so, 

I  am  content,  nor  need  to  brash ;  I  take 

My  little  sift  of  being  dean  from  God, 

Not  ^*gg^"g  for  a  better,  holding  it 

Good  as  was  ever  anv  in  the  worn,  3x0 

My  days  as  good  and  full  of  miracle. 

I  pluck  my  nutriment  from  any  bush, 

Fmding  out  poison  as  the  first  men  did 

By  tasting  and  then  suffering,  if  I  must. 

Sometimes  my  bush  burns,  mod  sometimes  it  is 

A  leafless  wiloing  shivering  by  the  wall ; 

But  I  have  known  when  winter  barberries 

Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  surprise 

Of  savour  whose  mere  harshness  seemed  divina 
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And  human-kindness  cit  the  lower  1  for  both 

I  will  be  grateful  while  I  live,  nor  question 

The  wisdom  that  hath  made  us  what  we  are. 

With  such  large  range  as  from  the  alehouse  bench 

Can  reach  the  stars  and  be  with  both  at  homa 

They  teU  us  we  have  faOen  on  prosv  days. 

Condemned  to  slean  the  feavinn  of  earth's  feast 

Where  gods  and  heroes  took  delight  d  old  ; 
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But  though  our  livea,  moving  in  one  dull  round 

Of  repetition  infinite,  beoome 

Stale  as  a  newspaper  once  read,  and  though 

History  herself,  seen  in  her  Workshop,  seem 

To  have  lost  the  art  that  dyed  those  glorious  panes. 

Rich  with  memorial  shapes  of  saint  and  sage. 

That  pave  with  splendour  the  Pasfs  dusky  aisles, — 

Panes  thu^  enohant  the  light  of  oommon  day 

With  odours  oosUy  as  the  blood  of  kings. 

Till  with  ideal  hues  it  edge  our  thought, — 

Yet  while  the  world  is  left,  while  nature  lasts. 

And  man  the  best  of  nature,  there  shall  be 

Somewhere  contentment  for  these  human  hearts. 

Some  freshness,  some  unused  material 

For  wonder  and  for  song.    I  lose  myself 

In  other  ways  where  sofemn  guide*poste  say. 

This  yxLy  to  Knowledge,  This  way  to  Repose^ 

But  here,  here  only,  I  am  ne'er  betrayed. 

For  every  by-path  leads  me  to  my  love. 

Qod's  passionless  reformers,  influences^ 

That  purify  and  heal  and  are  not  seen. 

Shall  man  say  whence  your  virtue  is,  or  how  S2 

Ye  make  medicinal  the  wayside  weed  ? 

I  know  that  sunshine,  through  whatever  rift 

How  shaped  it  matters  not,  upon  my  walls 

Paints  disks  as  perfect-rounded  as  its  source^ 

And,  like  its  antitype,  the  ray  divine, 

However  finding  entrance,  perfect  stUI, 

Repeats  the  image  unimpaired  of  Grod. 

We,  who  by  shipwreck  only  find  the  shores 

Of  divine  wisdom,  can  but  kneel  at  first ; 

Can  but  exult  to  feel  beneath  our  feet. 

That  long  stretched  vainly  down  the  jrielding  deep% 

The  shock  and  sustenance  of  solid  earth  ; 

Inland  afar  we  see  what  temples  gleam 

Through  immemorial  stems  of  sacred  groves. 

And  we  conjecture  shining  shapes  therein ; 

Yet  for  a  space  we  love  to  wonder  here 

Among  the  shells  and  sea- weed  of  the  beach. 

So  mused  I  once  within  my  willow-tent 

One  brave  June  morning,  when  the  bluff  northwest^ 

ThrusUne  aside  a  dank  and  snuffling  day  sn 

That  made  us  bitter  at  our  neighbours'  sins. 

Brimmed  the  great  cup  of  heaven  with  SparUing  diser 

And  roared  a  lusty  stave ;  the  sliding  Cbaries, 

Blue  toward  the  west,  and  bluer  and  more  blue, 
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and  luatrous  as  a  woman's  eyes 
Look  onoe  and  look  no  more,  with  Boathward  curve 
Ran  crinklingsttnnineflB,  like  Helen's  hair 
Glimpsed  in  £]3rBium,  izisabstantial  gold ; 
From  UosBom-donded  orchards,  far  away 
The  bobolink  tinkled ;  the  deep  meadows  flowed  580 

With  mnltitadinous  pulse  of  light  and  shade 
Against  the  bases  of  the  southern  hills. 
While  here  and  there  a  drowsy  island  rick 
Slept  and  its  shadow  slept ;  the  wooden  bridge 
Thundered,  and  then  was  silent ;  on  the  roofs 
The  sun- warned  shingles  rippled  with  the  heat ; 
Summer  on  neld  and  hill,  in  heart  and  brain, 
AU  life  washed  clean  in  this  high  tide  of  June. 


DARA 

Wbbn  Persia's  sceptre  trembled  in  a  hand 
Wilted  with  harem-heats,  and  all  the  land 
Was  hovered  over  by  thoee  vulture  ills 
That  snuff  decaying  empire  from  afar. 
Then,  with  a  nature  balanced  as  a  star, 
Dara  arose,  a  shepherd  of  the  hills. 

He  who  had  governed  fleecy  subjects  well 

Made  his  own  village  by  the  selfsame  spell 

Secure  and  quiet  as  a  guarded  fold ; 

Then,  gathering  stren^h  by  slow  and  wise  degrees 

Under  nis  sway,  to  neighbour  villages 

Order  returned,  and  faith  and  justice  old. 

Now  when  it  fortuned  that  a  king  more  wise 
Endued  the  realm  with  brain  and  hands  and  eyes. 
He  sought  on  every  side  men  brave  and  just ; 
And  having  heard  our  mountain  shepherd's  praise. 
How  he  refilled  the  mould  of  elder  days. 
To  Dara  gave  a  satrapy  in  trust 

So  Dara  shepherded  a  province  wide. 
Nor  in  his  viceroy's  sceptre  took  more  pride 
Than  in  his  crook  before ;  but  envy  finds 
More  food  in  cities  than  on  mountains  bare ; 
And  the  frank  sun  of  natures  clear  and  rare 
Breeds  poisonous  fogs  in  low  and  marish  minds. 

Soon  it  was  hissed  into  the  royal  ear, 

Tliat,  though  wise  Data's  province,  year  by  year. 
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like  a  great  sponge,  sacked  wealth  and  plen^  up. 
Yet,  when  he  sqaeesced  it  at  the  king's  beheet* 
Some  yellow  drops,  more  rich  than  SH  the  rest^ 
Went  to  the  filling  of  his  private  cap. 

For  proof,  they  said,  that,  wheresoever  he  weot^ 
A  chest, 'beneath  whose  weight  the  camel  bent^ 
Went  with  him ;  and  no  mortal  eve  had  seen 
What  was  therein,  save  only  Dara  s  own ; 
Bat,  when 't  was  opened,  all  his  tent  was  known 
To  glow  and  lighten  with  heaped  jewels'  sheen. 

The  King  set  forth  for  Dara's  province  straight ; 

There,  as  was  fit,  outside  the  city's  gate. 

The  viceroy  met  him  with  a  stately  train. 

And  there,  with  archers  circled,  close  at  hand, 

A  camel  with  the  chest  was  seen  to  stand : 

The  King's  brow  reddened,  for  the  guilt  was  plain. 

*  Open  me  here,'  he  cried,  '  this  treasure-chest  I  * 

'T  was  done ;  and  only  a  worn  shepherd's  vest 

Was  found  therein.    Some  blushed  and  hung  the  head ; 

Not  Dara ;  open  as  the  sky's  blue  roof 

He  stood,  ana  '  0  my  lord,  behold  the  proof 

That  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust,'  he  said. 

'  To  govern  men,  lo  all  the  spell  I  had  1 

My  soul  in  these  rude  vestments  ever  clad 

Still  to  the  unstained  past  kept  true  and  leal. 

Still  on  these  plains  could  breathe  her  mountain  air. 

And  fortune's  heaviest  sifts  serenely  bear. 

Which  bend  men  from  their  truth  and  make  them  red. 

'  For  ruling  wisety  I  should  have  small  skill. 
Were  I  not  lord  of  simple  Dara  still ; 
That  sceptre  kept,  I  could  not  lose  my  wav.' 
Strange  dew  in  royal  eyes  grew  round  and  bright^ 
And  strained  the  throbbing  lids ;  before 't  was  night 
Two  added  provinces  blest  Dara's  sway. 

THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL 


Thb  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 
And  the  poorest  twis  on  the  elm-tree 
'  Was  ridged  inch  (feep  with  pearl 


From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Garrvi 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crov. 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swsoV 
down. 
And  still  flattered  down  the  nov. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-Unk, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 
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tboafiht   of   a   mound   in  sweet 

Aabnm 
K'liieve  a  little  headstone  stood ; 
iw  tbe  flakes  were  folding  it  genUy, 
^  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

>  spoke  oar  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,    'Father,   who  makes  it 

snow? ' 
id  I  tokl  of  the  good  AH-fsther 
Wbo  oaies  for  ns  here  bek>w. 

c&in  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
!iat  arched  o'er  oar  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  moand  was  heaped  so 
bi|^ 


I  remembered  the  grsdasl  jpatienee 
That  fell  from  that  olood  uke  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  onr  deep-plonged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
'  The  snow  that  husheth  sH, 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall  1 ' 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed 

her ; 

And  fdie,  kissing  back,  coold  not 

know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


THE  SINGING  LEAVES  . 

A  BALLAD 


What  Uriofls  will  ye  that  I  bring  ?  * 
Said  the  Sing  to  his  danghters 
three; 

For  I  to  Vanity  Fair  am  boun. 
Now  say  what  shaU  they  be  T  * 

rheo  up  and  spake  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter. 
That  lady  tall  and  grand : 
O,  bring  me  pearls  and  diamonds 
great, 
Axid  goU  rings  for  my  hand.' 

fherealter  spake  the  second  daughter. 
That  was  both  white  and  red : 

For  me  bring  silks  that  will  stand 
atone. 
And  a  gold  comb  for  my  head.' 

rhen  came  the  turn  of  the  least 
daughter. 
That  was  whiter  than  thistle-down. 
And  among  the  gold  of  her  blithe- 


Dim  shone  the  goklen  crown. 

*  There  oame  a  bird  this  morning. 
And  sang  'neath  my  bower  eaves, 

HO  I  dreamed,  as  his  mnsic  made  me, 
^AekthoofortheSiiiging  Leaves."' 


Then  the  brow  of  the  King  swelled 
crimson 

With  a  flush  of  angry  scorn : . 
*  WeU  have  ye  spoken,  my  two  eldest. 

And  choeen  as  ye  were  bom ; 

'  But  she  like  a  thina  of  peasant  raoe. 
That  is  happy  binding  the  sheaves'; 
Then  he  saw  her  dead  mother  in  her 
face. 
And  said,  'Thou  shalt  have  thy 
leaves.' 

n 
He  mounted  and  rode  three  days  and 
nights 
Till  he  oame  to  Vanity  Fair, 
And 't  was  easy  to  buy  the  gems  and 
the  sQk, 
But  no  Singing  Leaves  were  there. 

Then  deep  in  tbe  greenwood  rode  he. 

And  assed  of  every  tree;, 
'  0,  if  yon  have  ever  a  Singing  Les^ 

I  pray  yon  give  it  me  I ' 

But  the  trees  all  kept  their  counsel. 
And  never  a  worn  said  they. 

Only  there  sighed  from  the  pine-tops 
A  music  of  seas  far  away. 
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THE  SINGING  LEAVES 


Onlj  the  pattering  aspen 
Made  a  sound  of  growing  rain, 

That  fefl  ever  faster  and  faster. 
Then  faltered  to  silenoe  again. 

'  0,  where  shall  I  find  a  little  foot- 
page 
That  would  win  both  hose  and 
shoon. 
And  will  bring  to  me  this  Singing 
Leayes 
If  they  grow  under  the  moon  7  * 

Then  lightly  turned  htm  Walter  the 

By  the  stirrup  as  he  ran : 
'Now  pledge  you  me  the  truesome 
wcnrd 
Of  a  king  and  gentleman, 

'  That  ^on  will  give  me  the  first,  first 

thing 
You  meet  at  your  castle-gate. 
And  the  Princess  shall  get  the  Singing 

Leaves, 

Or  mine  be  a  toaitor's  fate.* 

« 

The  King's  head  dropt  upon  his  breast 
A  moment,  as  it  might  be  ; 

'T  will  be  my  dog,  he  thought,  and 
said, 
« My  faith  I  plight  to  thee.' 

Then  Walter  took  from  next  his  heart 

A  packet  small  and  thin, 
'  Now  give  you  this  to  the  Princess 
Anne, 

The  Singing  Leaves  are  therein.' 


Ill 

As  the  King  rode  in  at  his  castle-gate, 
A  maiden  to  meet  him  ran. 

And '  Welcome,  father  1 '  she  laughed 
and  cried 
Together,  the  Princess  Anne. 


*  Lo,  here  the  Singing  LeAvei^'  quoit 
he, 

*  And  woe,  but  they  ooat  me  dear : 
She  took  the  packet,  and  the  omilf 

Deepened  aown  beoettth  tbe  tear. 

It  deepened  down  till  it  reaeikBd  ha 
heart. 
And  then  gushed  up  again. 
And  lighted  her  tears  as  the  andded 
sun 
Transfigures  the  sommer  cain. 


And  thefirst Leaf ,  when  it 

Sang:  ' I  am  Walter  the 
And  the  songs  I  sing  'neath  tirr 
window 

Are  my  only  heritage.' 

And  the  second  Leaf  sang :   'Butia 
the  land 

That  is  neither  on  earth  or 
My  lute  and  I  are  loids  of  mote 

Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee.* 

And  the  third  Leaf  ssng,  *  Be  vtoe : 
Be  minel' 

And  ever  it  sang,  '  Be  mine !  * 
Then  sweeter  it  sans  and  ever  sweetor. 

And  said,  'I  am  thine,  tiiineb  thine: ' 

At  the  first  Leaf  she  grew  pale  enoogfe. 
At  the  second  she  turned  aside.  ^ 

At  the  third, 't  was  as  if  a  lily  fluslMid 
With  a  rose's  red  heart's  Ud». 

'Good  counsel  gave  the  bird,'  said 
she, 
'  I  have  my  hope  thrioe  o'er. 
For  they  sing  to  my  very  heart,'  she 
said, 
*  And  it  sings  to  them  evennore.' 

She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  sad 
truth. 
But  and  broad  earUoms  three. 
And  he  made  her  queen  of  the  broider 
lands 
He  held  of  his  lute  in  fee. 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE  LYRE 
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SEA-WEED 

Not  always  unimpeded  can  I  pra^. 

Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession  claim ; 

Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day, 

And  all  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  pay 

But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  my  self-blame. 

Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou,  who  know 
That  Thou  revisit'st  all  who  wait  for  thee. 
Nor  only  fiU'st  the  unsounded  deeps  below. 
But  dost  refresh  with  punctual  overflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be  7 

The  drooping  sea- weed  hears,  in  night  abyssed, 
Far  and  more  far  the  wave's  receding  shocks. 
Nor  doubts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the  mist^ 
That  the  psJe  shepherdess  wiU  keep  her  tryst. 
And  shoreward  lead  again  her  foam-fleeced  flocks. 

For  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Garib  shore 
With  momentary  brede  of  pearl  and  gold. 
Goes  hurrying  thence  to  gladden  with  its  roar 
Lorn  weeas  bound  fast  on  rocks  of  Labrador, 
By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  errand  rolled. 

And,  though  Thy  healing  waters  far  withdraw, 
I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of  Thee 
And  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law. 
Sure  that  the  parting  grace  my  morning  saw 
Abides  its  time  to  come  in  search  of  me. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  LYRE 


Tkemm  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  oooe  a  tcnrtoise  served  to  cover. 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar. 
The  soif  had  rolled  it  over. 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flunff  it  by. 
As  wmd  and  weather  might  decide  it. 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts 

Cheap  Dmrial  might  provide  it. 

It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan. 
The  rains  had  soaked,  the  suns  had 

burned  it; 
With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 
Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spumed  it ; 
And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay. 
Con jeotoring  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  |^y  the  poor  estray 
Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

P 


So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry. 
As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet^ 
Tin  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 
And,  having  mused  upon  it, 
'  Why,  here,'  cried  he,  '  the  thing  of 

thmgs 
In  shape,  material,  and  dimension  I 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 
A  wonderful  invention  I ' 

So  said,  so  done;    the  chords  he 


And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered. 
The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained. 
The  lyre  had  been  disoovered. 
0  empty  world  that  round  us  lies. 
Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  for* 

saken. 
Brought  we  but  eyea  like  Meroniy'^ 
In  thee  what  songs  should  waken  I 
3 
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FOR  AN  AUTOGRAPH 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,     1860 

This  is  the  midnight  of  the  century, — hark  1 

Through  aisle  and  aroh  of  Godminster  have  gone 

Twelve  throbs  that  tolled  the  zenith  of  the  dark. 

And  mom  ward  now  the  starry  hands  move  oa ; 

'  Momward  I '  the  angelic  watchers  say, 

'  Passed  is  the  sorest  trial ; 

No  plot  of  man  can  stay 

The  hand  upon  the  dial ; 

Night  is  the  dark  stem  of  the  lily  Day/ 

If  we,  who  watched  in  valleys  here  below. 

Toward  streaks,  misdeemed  of  mom,  our  faces  turned 

When  voloan  glares  set  all  the  east  aglow, — 

We  are  not  poorer  that  we  wept  and  yearned  ; 

Though  earth  swing  wide  from  God's  intent, 

And  though  no  man  nor  nation 

Will  move  with  full  consent 

In  heavenly  gravitation. 

Yet  by  one  Sun  is*  every  orbit  bent. 


FOR  AN  AUTOGRAPH 


Tboikih  old  the  thought  and  oft 

exprest, 
'T  is  nis  at  last  who  says  it  best, — 
I  'U  try  my  fortune  with  the  rest. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two^  and  then  comes  night. 

'  Lo,  time  and  space  enough,'  we  cry, 
'  To  write  an  epic  ! '  so  we  try 
Our  nibs  upon  the  edge,  and  aie. 


Muse  not  which  way  the  pen  to  boid 
Luck  hates  the  slow  and  loves  the 

bold. 
Soon  come  the  darkness  and  the  cold. 

Greatly  begin  1    though  thou  hsr? 

time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime, — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

Ah,  with  what  lofty  hope  we  osme  \ 
But  we  forget  it,  dream  of  fuie. 
And  scrawl,  as  I  do  here,  a  name. 
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Thb  dandelions  and  buttercups 
Gild  all  the  lawn  ;  the  drowsy  bee 
Stumbles  among  the  clover-tops. 
And  summer  sweetens  all  but  me : 
Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  boolcs. 
For  whose  vain  idiom  we  reject 
The  soul's  more  native  dialect. 
Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks. 
Dull  to  interpret  or  conceive 
What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieve  I 


Away,  ye  critics,  city-bred,  n 

Who  set  man-traps  ci  thus  and  so. 
And  in  the  first  man's  footsteps  tresd. 
Like  those  who  toil  throogh  drifted 

snow  t 
Away,  my  poets,  whose  sweet  speD 
Can  make  a  garden  of  a  odl  I 
I  need  ye  not,  for  I  to-day 
Will  make  one  long  sweet  verse  ci 

play. 
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Snap,  chord  of  manhood's  tenser 

strain  1 
Miay  I  win  be  a  boy  again  ;         20 
le  nund's  pursuing  element, 
ke  a  bow  slackened  and  unbent, 
some  dark  comer  shall  be  leant, 
le  robin  sings,  as  of  old,  from  the 

limb! 
le  catbird  ctoodb  in  the  lilac- bush  I 
irough  the  dim  arbour,  himself  more 


lently  hops  the  hermit-thrush, 
le  withered  leaves  keep  dumb  for 

him ; 
2e  irreverent  buccaneering  bee 
ath  stormed  and  rifled  the  nunnery 
f  the  lily,  and  scattered  the  sacred 

floor  31 

'ith  haste-dropt  gold  from  shrine  to 

door; 
bere,  as  of  yore^ 
be  rich,  miUc-tingeing  buttercup 
B  tiny  polished  am  holds  up, 
illed  with  ripe  summer  to  the  edge, 
be  aim  in  his  own  wine  to  pledge ; 
nd  oar  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
k>ge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 
iTho,  with  an  annual  ring,  doth  wed 
he  bine  Adriatic  overbold,  41 

hadows  with  his  palatial  mass 
he  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass. 


O  nnestrang^  birds  and  bees  t 
^  face  of  Nature  always  true  1 
)  never-unsympathizmg  trees  1 
^  never-rejecting  roof  of  blue, 
rhoee  rash  disherison  never  falls 
hi  us  unthinking  prodigals, 
fet  who  convictest  all  our  ill,         50 
>o  grand  and  unappeasable  I 
f ethinks  my  heart  from  each  of  these 
^acks  pai-t  of  chOdhood  back  again, 
^ng  there  imprisoned,  as  the  breeze 
>>th  every  hioden  odoor  seize 
H  wood  aad  water,  hill  and  plain  ; 
>oee  more  am  I  admitted  peer 
in  the  upper  boose  of  Nature  here, 
\nd  fed  throoffh  all  my  pulses  run 
rhe  royal  blood  of  breeze  and  sun. 


Upon  these  elm-arched  solitudes 
No  hum  of  neighbour  toil  intrudes ; 
The  only  hammer  that  I  hear  63 

Is  wielded  by  the  woodpecker. 
The  single  noisy  calling  nis 
In  all  our  leaf -hid  Syraris  ; 
The  good  old  time,  close-hidden  hero, 
Persists,  a  loyal  cavalier. 
While  Roundheads  prim,  with  point 

of  fox. 
Probe  wainscot-chink  and  empty  box; 
Here  no  hoarse- voiced  iconoclast    71 
Insults  thy  statues,  royal  Past ; 
Myself  too  prone  the  axe  to  wield, 
I  touch  the  silver  side  of  the  shield 
With  lance  reversed,  and  challenge 

peace, 
A  willing  convert  of  the  trees. 

How  chanced  it  that  so  long  I  tost 
A  cable's  length  from  this  rich  coast. 
With  foolish  anchors  hugging  close 
The  beckoning  weeds  and  la^  ooze. 
Nor  had  the  wit  to  wreck  before     8x 
On  this  enchanted  island's  shore, 
Whither  the  current  of  the  sea. 
With  wiser  drift,  persuaded  me  7 

O,  might  we  but  of  such  rare  days 
Build  up  the  spirit's  dwelling-place  t 
A  temple  of  so  Parian  stone 
Woula  brook  a  marble  sod  alone, 
The  statue  of  a  perfect  life. 
Far-shrined  from  earth's  bestaining 
strife.  90 

Alas  1  though  such  felicity 
In  our  vext  world  here  may  not  be. 
Yet,  as  sometimes  the  peasant's  hut 
Shows  stones  which  old  reMgion  cut 
With  text  inspired,  or  mystic  sign 
Of  the  Eternal  and  Divine, 
Tom  from  the  consecration  deep 
Of  some  fallen  nunnery's  mossy  sleep. 
So,  from  the  ruins  of  this  day  99 

Crumbling  in  golden  dust  away. 
The  soul  one  gracious  block  may  draw. 
Carved  with  some  fragment  of  the  law. 
Which,  set  in  life's  uneven  wall. 
Old  benedictions  may  recaU, 
And  lure  some  nunlike  thoughts  to  take 
Their  dwelling heref  or  memory's  sake. 
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WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN 


MASACXnO 

(in  the  brancacci  chapel) 


He  came  to  Florence  long  ago. 
And  painted  here  these  walls,  that 

shone 
For  Raphael  and  for  Angelo, 
With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own. 
Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 
And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  I  turned 
Half  sadly  from  the  fresco  grand  ; 
'  And  is  this,'  mused  I, '  all  ye  earned, 
High-vaulted  brain  and  cunning  hand. 
That  ye  to  greater  men  oould  teach 
The  skill  yourselves  could  never 
reach  ? 

'  And  who  were  they,*  I  mused,  *  that 

wrought 
Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labour 

long. 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought  7 
Who  reared  those  towers  of  earliest 

song 
That  lift  us  from  the  throng  to  peace 
Remote  in  sunny  silences  7  ' 


Out  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  belk 
And  to  my  heart  this  message  camr : 
Each  clamorous  throat  amoag  tbtii 

tells 
What  strong-souled  martyn  died  n 

flame 
To  make  it  possible  that  tiMW 
Shouldst  here  with  brother  eisDen 

bow. 

Thoughts    that   great    hearts  oooe 

broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  ooomiaii  Air ; 
The  dust  we  trample  heedleosiT 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  aod  kcroes 

rare. 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  oommoDplsce. 

Henceforth,  when  rings  the  heahh  to 

those 
Who  live  in  storv  and  in  soi^ 
0  nameless  deao,  that  now  repose 
Sale  in  Oblivi<m*s  chambers  Strang, 
One  cup  of  reoognition  trae 
Shall  suently  be  drained  to  yoo  I 


WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN 


My  coachman,  in  the  moonlight  there. 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the 
door; 

I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear. 
As  I  could  do, — but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane. 
He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot. 

Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  vain. 
And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 
A  silken  wonder  by  my  side. 

Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 
Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 
'Neath  its  white-gloved  and  jewelled 
load ; 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm, 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 


Meanwhile  I  inlv  onrse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  snll  the  same  old  cooc 

And  envy  him,  oataide  the  door. 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  mi 
win. 

Nor  the  host's  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  soar  and  thixL 

I  envy  him  the  ongyved  prance 
Bv  which  his  freezing  feet  he  wsmKL 

And  drag  my  lady's-ohains  and  dsnee 
The  galley-slaves  of  dreary  forms. 

0,  oould  he  have  my  share  of  dia 
And  I  his  quiet  I — past  a  donbt 

'T  would  stul  be  ooe  man  bored 
within. 
And  just  anotiier  bored  without 
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GODMINSTER  CHIMES 

WBITTBy  IK  AID  OF  A  CHIMB  OF  BELLS  FOB 
CHRIST  CHURCH,   CAMBRIDOB 


>Dici3rsTSB  ?    Is  it  Fancy's  play  ? 
I  know  not,  but  the  word 
ngs  in  my  heart,  nor  can  I  say 
Whether  't  was  dreamed  or  heard  ; 
et  fragrant  in  my  mind  it  clings 
Aa  bloBBoms  after  rain, 
od  builds  of  half -remembered  things 
This  visioQ  in  my  brain. 

hrongh  aisles  of  long-drawn  cen- 
toriea 

My  spirit  walks  in  thought, 
nd  to  that  symbol  lifts  its  eyes 

Which  God  s  own  pity  wrought ; 
rom    Calvary    shines    the    altar's 
gleam. 

The  Church's  East  is  there, 
lie  Ages  one  great  minster  seem. 

That  throbs  with  praise  and  prayer. 

kod  an  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  oarven  pavement  shows 
lieir  graves  who  won  the  martyr's 
crown 

And  safe  in  God  repose  ; 
lie  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  bamed 
That  an  paths  to  the  Fatb  .r  lead 

Where  Self  the  feet  have  spumed. 

ind,  as  the  mystic  aisles  I  pace, 
By  aoreolea  workmen  built, 

Jves  ending  at  the  Cross  I  trace 
Alike  through  grace  and  guilt 


One  Mary  bathes  the  blessed  feet 
With  ointment  from  her  eyes. 

With  spikenard  one,  and  both  are 
sweet. 
For  both  are  sacrifice. 

Moravian  hymn  and  Roman  chant 

In  one  devoticm  blend. 
To  speak  the  soul's  eternal  want 

Of  Him,  the  inmost  friend ; 
One  prayersoarsdeansed  with  martyr 
fire. 

One  choked  with  sinner's  tears. 
In  heaven  both  meet  in  one  desire. 

And  God  one  Auisio  hears. 

Whilst  thus  I  dream,  the  bells  clash 
out 

Upon  the  Sabbath  sir. 
Each  seems  a  hostile  faith  to  shout, 

A  selfish  form  of  prayer ; 
My  dream  is  shattered,  yet  who  knows 

'  But  in  that  heaven  so  near 
These  discords  find  harmonious  close 

In  God's  atoning  ear  ? 

O  chim3  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  aU  shaU  risen  be. 

And  in  aU  hearts  new-bom  I 
That  Pentecost  when  utterance  clear 

To  aU  men  shaU  be  given. 
When  all  shall  say  My  Brother  here. 

And  hear  My  Son  in  heaven  I 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

Who  hath  not  been  a  poet  ?    Who  hath  not. 
With  life's  new  quiver  niU  of  wingdd  years. 
Shot  at  a  venture,  and  then,  following  on. 
Stood  doubtful  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  ? 

There  onoe  I  stood  in  dream,  and  as  I  paused. 
Looking  this  way  and  that,  came  forth  to  me 
The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  that  said, 
*  My  name  is  Duty,  turn  and  follow  me ' ; 
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Something  there  was  that  chilled  me  in  her  voioe  ; 

I  felt  Youth's  hand  grow  slack  and  cold  in  mine. 

As  if  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  replied  : 

'  O,  leave  the  hot  wild  heart  within  my  breast ! 

Duty  comes  soon  enoiu^,  too  soon  comes  Death  ; 

This  slippery  globe  of  tif e  whirls  of  itself. 

Hasting  our  youth  away  into  the  dark ; 

These  senses,  quivering  with  electric  heats» 

Too  soon  will  show,  like  nests  on  wintry  boughs 

Obtrusive  emptiness,  too  palpable  wreck. 

Which  whistlins  north-winds  line  with  downy 

Sometimes*  or  mnge  with  foliaged  rime,  in  vain*  a 

Thither  the  singing  birds  no  more  return.' 

Then  slowed  to  me  a  maiden  from  the  left. 

With  bosom  half  disclosed,  and  naked  arms 

More  white  and  undulant  than  necks  of  swaoa ; 

And  all  before  her  steps  an  influence  ran 

Warm  as  the  whispering  South  that  opens  buds 

And  swells  the  laggard  sails  of  Northern  May. 

'  I  am  called  Pleasure,  come  with  me  1 '  she  said. 

Then  laughed,  and  shook  out  sunshine  from  her  hair. 

Not  only  that,  but,  so  it  seemed,  shook  out  3^ 

All  memory  too,  and  all  the  moonlit  past, 

Old  loves,  old  aspirations,  and  old  dreams^ 

More  beautiful  for  being  old  and  gone. 

So  we  two  went  together ;  downward  sloped 

The  path  through  vellow  meads,  or  so  I  dreamed. 

Yellow  with  sunshme  and  youn^  green,  but  I 

Saw  naught  nor  heard,  shut  up  m  one  close  joy ; 

I  only  felt  the  hand  within  my  own. 

Transmuting  all  my  blood  to  golden  fire. 

Dissolving  lul  my  brain  in  throbbing  mist.  ^ 

Suddenly  shrank  the  hand ;  suddenly  burst 
A  cry  thiat  split  the  torpor  of  my  brain. 
And  as  the  nrst  sharp  thrust  of  lightning  loosens 
From  the  heaped  cloud  its  rain,  loosened  my  sense : 
'  Save  me  1 '  it  thrilled ;  '0,  hide  me!  there  is  Death  I 
Death  the  divider,  the  unmerciful. 
That  digs  his  pitfalls  under  Love  and  Youth 
And  covers  Beeuity  up  in  the  ocAd  ground ; 
Horriblo  Death  I  bringer  of  endless  daric ; 
'  Let  him  not  see  me  I  hide  me  in  thy  breast  1 '  9 

Thereat  I  strove  to  dasp  her,  but  my  arms 
Met  <mlv  what  slipped  crumbling  down,  and  fell, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  at  my  feet. 
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I  would  h&ve  fled,  I  would  have  followed  back 
That  pleaaaat  path  we  oame,  but  all  was  changed  ; 
Rook^  the  way,  abrupt,  and  hard  to  find ; 
Yet  I  toiled  on,  and,  toiling  on,  I  thought, 

*  That  way  lies  Youth,  and  Wisdom,  and  all  Good  ; 
For  only  by  unlearning  Wisdom  comes 

And  climbing  backwara  to  diviner  Youth ;  60 

What  the  world  teaches  profits  to  the  world. 

What  the  soul  teaches  profits  to  the  soul. 

Which  then  first  stands  erect  with  Godward  face. 

When  she  lets  fall  her  pack  of  withered  facts. 

The  gleanings  of  the  outward  eve  and  ear. 

And  looks  and  listens  with  her  finer  sense ; 

Nor  Truth  nor  Knowledge  oometh  from  without' 

After  long  weary  days  I  stood  again 

And  waited  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  ; 

Again  the  figure  of  a  woman  veiled  70 

Stood  forth  and  beckoned,  and  I  followed  now : 

Down  to  no  bower  of  roses  led  the  path, 

But  through  the  streets  ol  towns  where  chattering  Cold 

Hewed  wood  for  fires  whose  glow  was  owned  and  fenced. 

Where  Nakedness  wove  garments  of  warm  wool 

Not  for  itself ;— or  through  the  fields  it  led 

Where  Hunger  reaped  the  unattainable  grain. 

Where  Idleness  enforced  saw  idle  lands. 

Leagues  of  unpeopled  soil,  the  common  earth, 

WaUed  round  with  paper  against  God  and  Man.  80 

'  I  cannot  look,'  I  groaned,  '  at  only  these ; 

The  heart  grows  hardened  with  perpetual  wont, 

And  palters  with  a  feigned  necessity. 

Bargaining  with  itself  to  be  content ; 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.' 

The  Form  replied : 
'  Men  follow  Duty,  never  overtake ; 
Duty  nor  lifts  her  veil  nor  looks  behind.' 
But,  as  she  spake,  a  loosened  lock  of  hair 
Slipped  from  beneath  her  hood,  and  I,  who  looked 
To  see  it  grey  and  thin,  saw  amplest  gold  ;  90 

Not  that  duU  metal  dug  from  sordid  earth. 
But  such  as  the  retiring  sunset  flood 
Leaves  heaped  on  bays  and  capes  of  island  cloud. 
'  O  Guide  mvine,'  I  prayed,  '  luthough  not  yet 
I  may  repair  the  virtue  which  I  feel 
Gone  out  at  touch  of  untuned  things  and  foul 
With  draughts  of  Beauty,  yet  declare  how  soon  1 ' 

'  Faithless  and  faint  of  heart,'  the  voice  returned^ 

*  Thou  aee'st  no  beauty  save  thou  make  it  firrt ; 
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Man,  Woman,  Nature,  each  b  but  a  glass  ix 

Where  the  soul  sees  the  image  of  herself. 

Visible  echoes,  offsprings  of  herself. 

But,  since  thou  need*st  assurance  of  how  soon. 

Wait  till  that  angel  comes  who  opens  all. 

The  reconciler,  he  who  lifts  the  veil. 

The  reuniter,  the  rest-bringer,  Death.' 

I  waited,  and  methought  he  came ;  bat  how. 

Or  in  what  shape,  I  doubted,  for  no  sign. 

By  touch  or  mark,  he  gave  me  as  he  passed : 

Only  I  knew  a  lily  that  I  held  it? 

Snapt  short  below  the  head  and  shrivelled  up ; 

Then  turned  my  Guide  and  looked  at  me  unveQed, 

And  I  beheld  no  face  of  matron  stem. 

But  that  enchantment  I  had  followed  erst. 

Only  more  fair,  more  clear  to  eye  and  brain. 

Heightened  and  chastened  by  a  househ(^  charm ; 

She  smiled,  and  '  Which  is  fairer,'  said  her  eyes, 

*  The  hag's  unreal  Florimel  or  mine  ?  ' 

ALADDIN 

Week  I  was  a  beggarly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold. 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain  I 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  sood  store. 
But  I  'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright, 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more  ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again  ; 
I  have  nothing  *t  would  pain  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain  t 
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NcTK  years  have  slipt  like  hour-glass 

sand 
From  life's  still -emptying  slobe  away. 
Since  last,  dear  friend,  I  oUsped  your 

hand. 
And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  land, 
Watching  the  steamer  down  the  bay. 


I  held  the  token  which  yoa  gave. 
While  >   slowly    the    smoke-peonoo 

curled 
O'er  the  vague  rim  'tween  sky  and 

wave. 
And  shut  the  distance  like  a  grave. 
Leaving  me  in  the  colder  wond. 
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>  old  ^rom  world  of  hurry  and  heat, 
f  young,  fresh  world  of  thought 


lie  you,  where  beokooing  billows 

fleet 
nb  far  sky-beaches  still  and  sweet, 
ik  tri^^ering  down  the  ocean -slope. 

a  aooght  the  new  world  in  the  old» 
mizkI  Ihe  old  world  in  the  new, 
that  oar  human  hearts  can  hold, 
e  inward  world  of  deathless  mould, 
e  that  Father  Adam  knew. 


no  ship  to  cross  the  tide, 
bo,  in  the  lives  about  him,  sees 
ir  ^rindow-prospects  opening  wide 
er  histoiT*s  fields  on  every  side, 
>  Ind  wad  Egypt,  Rome  and  Greece. 

Iiaterer  moulds  of  various  brain 
'er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe, 
listever  empires*  wax  and  wane, 
3  htm  that  hath  not  eyes  in  vain, 
or  ▼tUage-microoosm  can  show. 

ome  baok  our  ancient  walks  totread, 
tear  haantsoflost  or  scattered  friends, 
^Id  Harvard's  scholar-factories  red, 
rhere  song  and  smoke  and  laughter 

sped 
Tie  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends. 

'onstant  are  all  our  former  loves, 
i'nobanged  the  ksehoose-girdledpond, 
ts    hemlock   glooms,    its   shsdowy 

ooves, 
Vhere  floats  the  coot  and   never 

moves, 
its  slopes  of  long- tamed  green  beyond. 

[>ar  okl  familiars  are  not  laid, 
rhoogh  snapt  our  wands  and  sunk 

our  books; 
rbey  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
Where,    round    broad    meads    that 

mowers  wade. 
The    Charles    his    steel-blue    sickle 

orocAsL 


Where,  as  the  doudbergs  eastward 

blow. 
From  glow  to  gloom  the  hillsides  shift 
Their  plumps  of  orchard- trees  arow. 
Their  lakes  of  rye  that  wave  and  flow. 
Their   snowy    whiteweed's    summer 

drift 

There  have  we  watched  the  West 

unfurl 
A  cloud  Byzantium  newly  bom. 
With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of 

pearl, 
And  vapoury  surfs  that  crowd  and  curl 
Into  the  sunset's  Golden  Horn. 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 
Burned  slowlv  down  to  ashes  grey. 
Night  pitched  overhead  her  silent  tent. 
And  glimmering  gold  from  Hesper 

sprent 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay, 

Where  a  twin  sky  but  just  before 
Deepened,     and     double     swallows 

skimmed, 
And,  from  a  visionary  shore, 
Hung  visioned  trees,  that  more  and 

more 
Grew    dusk    as   those    above 

dimmed. 

Then  eastward  saw  we  slowly  grow 
Clear-edged  the  lines  of  roof  and  spire. 
While  great  elm-masses  blacken  slow, 
And  linden-ricks  their  round  heads 

show 
Against  a  flush  of  widening  fire. 

Doubtful  at  first  and  far  away. 
The  moon -flood  creeps  more  wide  and 

wide ; 
Up  a  ridged  beach  of  cloudy  grey. 
Curved  round  the  east  as  round  a  bay. 
It  slips  and  spreads  its  gradual  tide. 

Then  suddenly,  in  lurid  mood. 

The  moon  looms  large  o*er  town  and 

field 
As  upon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 
*Tween  him  and  Eden*s  happv  wood. 
Glared  thecommiBsiooed  angel  sshield. 


were 
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Or  kt  UB  seek  the  seaside,  there 
To  wander  idly  as  we  list. 
Whether,  on  rocky  headlands  bare. 
Sharp  oedar-homs,  like  breakers,  tear 
The  trailing  fringes  of  grey  mist» 

Or  whether,  under  skies  full  flown. 
The  brightening  surfs,  with  foamy  din. 
Their  breeze-caught  forelocks  oack- 

ward  blown. 
Against  the  beach's  yellow  zone. 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And,  as  we  watch  those  canvas  towers 
That  lean  along  the  horizon's  rim, 
'  Sail  on,'  I  'U  say ;    '  may  sunniest 

hours 
Convcnr  you  from  this  land  of  ours. 
Since  from  my  side  you  bear  not  him  1 ' 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace 

said, 
A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind  ; 
And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade. 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 
In  deepest  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come    back  I      Not    ours    the    Old 

World's  good. 
The  Old  World's  ill,  thank  God,  not 

ours; 


But  here,  far  better  andecatood. 
The  days  enforce  our  native  moo«l 
And  challenge  all  our  mAolier  po«^ 


Kindlier  to  me  the  plaoe  of  hinh 
That  first  my  totteruig  footstqps  trc« 
There  may  hp  fairer  spots  ol  eartl 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  of  the  natiye  sod. 

Thence    climbs   an    infjuenoe    ck 

benign 
Through  pulse  and  nerve* 

heart  and  brain ; 
Saoredito  me  those  fibres  fine 
That  first  clasped  earth.  O.  neV 

mine 
The  alien  sun  and  alien  rain  I 

These  nourish  not  like  homdier  gk*^ 
Or  waterings  of  familiar  skies* 
And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintry  8ek>i 
In  pastures  dear  to  ohildhood^s  evf- 

Than  where  Italian  earth  reeeives 
The  partial  sunshine*s  amfder  boor. 
Where  vines  carve  frieies  'neaxh  t: 

eaves. 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leaver 
The  orange  lifts  its  gc^den 
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What  Nature  makes  in  any  mood 
To  me  is  warranted  for  god(], 
Though  long  before  I  learned  to  see 
She  did  not  set  us  moral  theses, 
And  scorned  to  have  her  sweet  caprices 
Strait-waistooated  in  you  or  me. 

I,  who  take  root  and  firmly  cling, 
Thouffht  fixedness  the  only  thing ; 
Why  l^ature  made  the  butterflies, 
(Those  dreams  of  wings  that  float  and 

hover 
At  noon  the  slumberous  poppies  ovot,) 
Was  something  hidden  from  mine 

eyes. 


Till  once,  upon  a  rock's  brown  bo^on- 
Bright  as  a  thorny  cactus-bkissoci. 
I  saw  a  butterfly  at  rest ; 
Then  first  of  both  I  felt  the  beauty 
The  airy  whim,  the  grim-set  duty. 
Each  from  the  other  took  its  be^ 

Clearer  it  grew  than  winter  sky 
That  Nature  still  had  reasons  why : 
And,  shifting  sudden  as  a  breese, ' 
My  fancy  found  no  satisfaction. 
No  antithetic  sweet  attraction^ 
So  great  as  in  the  Nomadea. 

Scythians,  with  Nature  not  at  strife^ 
Light  Arabs  of  our  complex  ltfe» 
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kcy  lyaild  no  hoiueB,  plant  no  milk 
»  otilize  T1me*8  sliding  river, 
«it«iit  that  it  flow  waste  forever, 
tliey ,  like  it,  may  have  their  wills. 


they  pitch  tiieir  shifting 


thoughts^  in  feelings,  and  events ; 
?iie&th  the  palm-tre^  on  the  grass, 
ley    suig,  they  danoe,  make  love, 

muad  chatter, 
?x     the  grim  temples   with   their 

clatter. 
Eld  make  Tmth's  f oont  their  looking- 


picDielife;  from  love  to  love, 
rom  faith  to  faith  they  lightly  move, 
z>d  TOt,  hard-ejred  philosopher, 
be  mglitiest  maid  that  ever  hovered 
o   me  yoor  thonght-webs  fine  dis- 


I  o  lens  to  see  them  through  like  her. 

o  witohingly  her  finger-tips 

o  Wisdom,  as  away  she  tripe, 

be  kiiwim.  waves  sach  sweet  fare- 


*o  Daty,  as  she  laughs '  To-morrow ! ' 


That  both  from  that  mad  contrast 

borrow 
A  perfeotness  found  nowhere  eka 

The  beach-bird  on  its  pearly  verge 
Follows  and  flies  the  whispering  surge. 
While,  in  his  tent,  the  rock-stayed 

shell 
Awaits  the  flood's  star-timed  vibra- 
tions, 
And  both,  the  flutter  and  the  patience. 
The  sauntering  poet  loves  them  well 

Fulfil  so  much  of  God*s  decree 
As  works  its  problem  out  in  thee, 
Nor  dream  that  in  thy  breast  alone 
The    conscience    of    the    changeful 

seasons, 
The  Will  tiiat  in  the  planets  reasons 
With  space- wide  logic,  has  its  throne. 

Thy  virtue  makes  not  vice  of  mine. 
Unlike,  but  none  the  less  divine  ; 
Thy  toil  adorns,  not  chides,  my  play ; 
Nature  of  sameness  is  so  chary. 
With  such  wild  whim  the  freakish 

fairy 
Picks  presents  for  the  christening- 
day. 


SELF-STUDY 


i  FRX8ENCB  both  by  night  and  day. 
That  made  my  life  seem  just  begun, 
fet  scarce  a  presence,  rather  say 
rhc  warning  aureole  of  one. 

ind  yet  I  felt  it  everywhere  ; 
(VallKed  I  the  woodland's  aisles  along, 
[t  seemed  to  brush  me  with  its  hair ; 
^tbed  I,  I  heard  a  mermaid's  song. 

Flow  sweet  it  was  t  A  buttercup 
'"cold  hold  for  me  a  day's  delight, 
A  bird  ooold  lift  my  fancy  up 
To  ether  free  from  dond  or  blightb 

Who  was  the  nymph  ?    Nay,  I  will 


Methonght,  and  I  wiD  know  her  near  ; 


!  If  such,  divined,  her  charm  can  be. 
Seen  and  possessed,  how  triply  dear  I 

So  every  magic  art  I  tried. 
And  spells  as  numberless  as  sand. 
Until,  one  evening,  bv  my  side 
I  saw  her  glowing  fullness  stand. 

I  turned  to  clasp  her,  but '  Farewell,' 
Parting  she  sighed,  *  we  meet  no  more; 
Not  bv  my  huid  ^e  curtain  fell 
That  leaves  you  conscious,  wise,  and 
poor. 

'  Since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  go ; 
Another  lover  I  must  find. 
Content  his  happiness  to  know. 
Nor  strive  its  secret  to  unwind.' 
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A  HEAP  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled   about    by   lightning   and 

frost, 
With  rifts  and  chasms  and  storm- 
bleached  jags, 
That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be 

lost; 
No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 
Of  a  wrecked  and  vengeance-smitten 

one. 
Where,  sons  ago,  with  half -shut  eye. 
The  sluggish  saurian  crawled  to  die, 
Gasping  under  titanic  ferns  ; 
Ribs  of  rock  that  seaward  jut,         xo 
Granite  shoulders  and  boulders  and 

snags. 
Round  which,  though  the  winds  in 

heaven  be  shut. 
The  nightmared  ocean  murmurs  and 

yearns. 
Welters,  and  swashes,  and  tosses,  and 

turns. 
And  the  dreary  black  sea-weed  lolls 

and  wags ; 
Only  rock  from  shore  to  shore. 
Only  a  moan  through  the  bleak  clefts 

blown. 
With  sobs  in  the  rifts  where  the  coarse 

kelp  shifts. 
Falling  and  lifting,  tossing  and  drift- 
ing. 
And  under  all  a  deep,  dull  roar,      30 
Dying  and  swelling,  forevermore, — 
Rock  and  moan  and  roar  alone,  * 
And  the  dread  of  some  nameless  thing 

unknown. 
These  make  Appledore. 

These  make  Appledore  by  night : 
Then  there  are  monsters  left  and 

right; 
Every  rook  is  a  different  monster  ; 
All    vou    have    read    of,    fancied, 

dreamed. 
When  you  waked  at  night  because 

you  screamed. 


There  they  lie  for  half  a  mile,.  \ 

Jumbled  together  in  a  pile. 

And  (thou^  yoa  know  they  zser^ 

<mce  stir). 
If  you  look  long,  they  seem  to  (< 

moving 
Just  as  plamly  as  plain  oan  be. 
Crushing  and  orowding,  wading  v^ 

shoving 
Out  into  the  awful  sea* 
Where  you  can  hear  them  aoort  &r! 

spout 
With  pauses  between,  as  if  they  w^r 

listening. 
Then  tumult  anon  when   the  end 

breaks  glistening 
In  the  blackness  wl^re  they  waUov 

about.  d 

II 
An  this  you  would  scaro^  comniY- 

hend. 
Should  you  see  the  isle  on  a  suncT 

day; 
Then  it  is  simple  enough  in  its  way.— 
Two  rocky  bulges,  one  at  each  ml 
With  a  smaller  bulge  and  a  boik>v 

between  ; 
Patches  of  whortleberry  and  bay : 
Accidents  of  open  green. 
Sprinkled  with  loose  slabs  square  acd 

grey, 

Like  graveyards  for  ages  deserted; 

a  few 
Unsocial  thistles ;  an  elder  or  two. 
Foamed  over  with  blossoms  white  as 

spray ;  51 

And  on  the  whole  island  never  a  tn^ 
Save  a  score  of  sumachs,  high  as  your 

knee. 
That  crouch  in  hollows  where  ther 

may, 
(The  cellars  where  once  stooda  viflage. 

men  say,) 
Huddling  for  warmth,  and  never  gnv 
Tall  enough  for  a  peep  at  the  sea ; 
A  general  dazzle  01  open  blue ; 
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always  blowing  and  playing 


L-fcb  tlie  bow  of  the  ribbon  roand 
yoar  hat ;  60 

of  sheep  that  do  nothing  but 


down  at  yon  eyerywhere ; 
or  four  cattle  that  ohew  the  cud 
»boat  in  a  listiess  despair ; 
DDedrick  that  makes  you  look  over- 
head 
xth  short,  sharp  scream,  as  he  sights 

his  prey, 
cftd,  dropping  straight  and  swift  as 

lead, 
pills  the  water  with  sudden  thud ; — 
txjs  is  Appledore  by  day. 

.  eommoD  island,  you  wiD  say ;     70 
^Yxt  stajr  a  mcmient :  onhr  climb 
~p  to  the  highest  rock  of  the  isle, 
tAnd  there  alone  for  a  little  while, 
Vod  with  gentle  approaches  it  grows 
bhme. 


>ilatang  slowly  as  yon  win 

^  sense  from  the  suenoe  to  take  it  in. 


wide  the  looeness,  so  hicid  the  air, 
rhe  nmiiite  beneath  you  so  savagely 

bare, 
SToa  well  might  think  yon  were  look- 

ii^  down 
From  some  sky-silenced  mountain*s 

crown,  80 

dlkoee  far-down  pines  are  wont  to 


Locks  zi  wool  from  the  topmost  cloud. 
Only  be  sure  you  go  alone. 
For  Giandenr  is  inaccessibly  proud. 
And  nerer  yet  has  backwaitl  thrown 
Her  veil  to  teed  the  stare  of  a  crowd ; 
To  more  than  one  was  never  shown 
Thst  awful  front,  nor  is  it  fit 
That    die,    Colhumus-shod,    stand 

bowed 
Until  the  self -approving  pit  90 

Enjoy  the  gust  of  its  own  wit 
In  babbling  plaudits  che^dy  loud  ; 
She  hides  her  mountains  aM  her 
From  the  harriers  of  scenery. 


Who  hunt  down  sunsets,  and  huddle 

and  bay. 
Mouthing  and  mumbling  the  dying 

day. 

Trust  me,  *t  is  something  to  be  cast 
Face  to  face  with  one's  Self  at  last. 
To  be  taken  out  at  the  fuss  and  strife. 
The  endless  clatter  at  plate  and  knife. 
The  bore  of  books  and  the  bores  of 

the  street,  lox 

From  the  singular  mess  we  agree  to 

call  Life, 
Where  that  is  best  which  the  most 

fools  vote  is. 
And  to  be  set  down  on  one's  own  two 

feet 
So  nigh  to  the  great  warm  heart  of 

God, 
You  almost  seem  to  feel  it  beat 
Down  from  the  sunshine  and  up  from 

the  sod; 
To  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  notice 
All  the  bcMitif  ul  changes  and  chances 
Throuj^  which  the  landscape  flits  and 

glances,  no 

And  to  see  how  the  face  of  common 

day 
Is  written  all  over  with  tender  his- 
tories. 
When  you  study  it  that  intenser  way 
In  which  a  lover  looks  at  his  mistress. 

Till  now  you  dreamed  not  what  could 

be  done 
With  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  ray  of  sun ; 
But  k>ok,  how  fade  the  u^ts  and 

shades 
Of  keen  bare  edge  and  crevice  deep ! 
How  doubtfully  it  fades  and  fades. 
And  gk>w8  agam,  yon  craggy  steep, 
0*eririiich,  throng  oolourVdreamieBt 

grades,  121 

The  yellow  sunbeams  pause  and  creep  1 
Now  pink  it  blooms,  now  glimmers 

grey. 
Now  shadows  to  a  filmv  blue. 
Tries  one,  tries  all,  and  will  not  stay. 
But  flits  from  opal  hue  to  hue. 
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And  rails  through  every  tenderest 

range 
Of  change  that  seems  not  to  be  change 
So  rare  the  sweep,  so  nice  the  art. 
That  lays  no  stress  on  any  part»     130 
But  shifts  and  lingers  and  persuades ; 
So  soft  that  sun-brush  in  the  west, 
That  asks  no  costlier  pigments'  aids. 
But  mingling  knobs,  flaws,  angles, 

dints, 
Indifferent  of  worst  or  best. 
Enchants  the  cliffs  with  wraiths  and 

hints 
And  gracious  preludii^  of  tints. 
Where  all  seems  fixed,  yet  all  evades, 
And  indefinably  pervades 
Perpetual  movement  with  perpetual 

rest !  140 

III 
Away  northeast  is  Boone  Island  light ; 
You  might  mistake  it  for  a  ship, 
Onlv  it  stands  too  plumb  upright. 
Ana  like  the  others  does  not  slip 
Behind  the  sea's  unsteady  brink ; 
Though,  if  a  cloud-shade  chance  to  dip 
Upon  it  a  moment,  't  will  suddenly 

sink,  r 

Levelled  and  lost  in  the  darkened 

main. 
Till  the  sun  builds  it  suddenly  up 

again. 
As  if  with  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
On  the  mainland  you  see  a  misty 

camp  151 

Of  mountains  pitched  tumultuously : 
That  one  looming  so  long  and  large 
Is  Saddleback,  and  that  point  you  see 
Over  yon  low  and  rounded  marge, 
Like  the  boss  of  a  sleeping  giant's 

targe 
Laid  over  his  breast,  is  Ossipee ; 
That  shadow  there  may  be  Kearsarge ; 
That  must  be  Great  Haystack ;  Hove 

these  names, 
Wherewith  the  lonely  farmer  tames 
Nature  to  mute  companionship      x6x 
With  his  own  mind's  domestic  mood. 
And  strives  the  surly  world  to  clip 
In  the  arms  of  famiUar  habitude. 


'T  is  well  he  oould  not  contrive 

make 
A  Saxon  of  Agamentlons : 
He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  o^ 
Wrapt  in  his  blanket  of  btne  haae. 
Unconvertibly  savage,  and  soonv  ti 

take 

The  white  man's  baptism  or  his  war- 
Him  first  on  shore  the  coaster  di 
Through  the  early  grey,  and  &» 

shake  i 

The  morning  mist  from  his  sealp-k^ 

of  pines ; 
Him  first  the  skipper  makes  out  is  tb^ 

west. 
Ere    the   earliest   sunstxeak   shoots 

tremulous. 
Plashing  with  orange  the  paipit&c: 

lines 
Of  mutable  billow,  crest  after  erest 
And  murniurs  A^meniieuf  I 
As  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  saint. 
But  is  that  a  mountain  frying  ck>od 
Or  a  cloud  playing  moontaui,  ju^ 

there,  so  faint  t  (^> 

Lookalong  over  the  low  right  shooid^ 
Of  Agamentious  into  that  crowd 
Of  brassy  thunderheads  bdiind  it : 
Now  you  have  caught  it,  but^  ere  y<*a 

are  older 
By  half  an  hour,  you  will  lose  it  sci 

find  it 
A  score  of  times  ;  while  you  look 't  is 

gone. 
And,  just  as  you  've  given  it  iqi,  aooo 
It   is  there  again,  till  your  vearr 

eyes 
Fancy  they  see  it  waver  and  rise, 
With    its    brother    clouds;    it  is 

Agiochook,  iQi 

There  VL  you  seek  not^  and  gone  if  foc 

look. 
Ninety  miles  off  as  the  eagle  flies. 

But  mountains  make  not  all  the  shore 
The  mainland  shows  to  Appledore ; 
Eight  miles  the  heaving  water  spreads 
To  a  Ions  low  coast  with  beaches  aoi 
heads 
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i  ran  tbrough  nnimagined  mazes, 
be  lights  and  shades  and  magical 


them  away  or  bring  them  near, 
imering,  sketched*  out  for  thirty 
milea  201 

reen  two  capes  that  waver  like 


sink  in  the  ocean,  and  reappear, 
nbled  and  melted  to  little  isles, 
b  filmy  trees,  that  seem  the  mere 
f-f  ancies  of  drowsy  atmosphere ; 
i  9ee  the  beach  there,  where  it  is 
:  as  a  threshing-floor,  beaten  and 

packed 
h  the  flashing  flails  of  weariless 


r  it  lifts  and  looms  to  a  precipice, 
r  n  hose  square  front,  a  dream,  no 

naore,  311 

'  steepened  sand-stripes  seem  to 

pour, 
rkurmnrless  vision  of  cataract ; 
J  almost  fancy  yon  hear  a  roar, 
ful  and  faint  from  the  distance 

wandering; 
t  *t  is  only  the  blind  old  ocean 

maundering, 
king  the  shingle  to  and  fro, 
olesvly  clutching  and  lettinff  so 
p  kelp-haired  sedges  of  Apptodore, 
f>ping  down  with  a  sleepy  forget- 
ting. 320 
d   anon  his  ponderous  shoulder 

settinff, 
th    a   deep,  hoarse  pant  against 

Appledore. 

IV 

Mtward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
ill  eastward,  eastward,  endlessly, 
e  sparkle  and  tremor  of  purple  sea 
lat  rises  before  you,  a  flickering  hill, 
I  and  on  to  the  shut  of  the  sky, 
id  beyond,  you  fancy  it  sloping 

until 
le  same  multitudinous  throb  and 

thrill  229 

lat  vibrate  under  your  dizzy  eye 


In  ripples  of  orange  and  pink  are  sent 
Where  the  poppied  sails  doze  on  the 

yard. 
And  the  clumsy  junk  and  proa  lie 
Sunk  deep  with  precious  woodb  and 

nard. 
Mid  the  palmy  isles  of  the  Orient. 
Those  leaninff  towers  of  clouded  white 
On  the  farttiest  brink  of  doubtful 

ocean. 
That  shorten  and  shorten  out  of  sight. 
Yet  seem  on  the  selfsame  spot  to  st&y. 
Receding  with  a  motionless  motion. 
Fading  to  dubious  films  of  grey. 
Lost,   dimly  found,   then  vanished 
whoKy,  24a 

Will  rise  again,  the  great  world  under. 
First  films,  then  towers,  then  high- 
heaped  clouds. 
Whose     nearing    outlines    sharpen 

slowly 
Into  tall  ships  with  cobweb  shrouds. 
That  fill  long  Mongol  eyes  with  won- 
der, 
Crushing  the  violet  wave  to  spray 
Past  some  low  headland  of  Catoay ; — 
What  was  that  sigh  which  seemed  so 
near,  250 

Chilling  your  fancy  to  the  core  ? 
*T  is  only  the  sad  old  sea  you  hear. 
That  seems  to  seek  forevermore 
Something  it  cannot  find,  and  so. 
Sighing,  seeks  on,  and  tells  its  woe 
To  the  pitiless  breakers  of  Appledore. 


How  looks  Appledore  in  a  storm  ? 
I  have  seen  it  when  its  crags  seemed 

frantic 
Butting  against  the  mad  Atlantic, 
When  surge  on  surge  would  heap 
enorme,  260 

Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow, 
That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then 
let  go 
A  great  whito  avalanche  of  thunder, 
A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monadnock    mi^t   have   trembled 
under; 
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And  the  island,  whose  rock*root8 

pierce  below 
To  where  they  are  warmed  with  the 
central  fire. 
You  could  feel  its  eranite  fibres  racked^ 
As     it    seemed    to    plunge    with 

a  shudder  and  thrill 
Right  at  the  breast  of  the  swooping 
hill,  270 

And  to  rise  again  snorting  a  cataract 
Of  rage-froth  from  every  cranny  and 
ledge. 
While  the  sea  drew  its  breath  in 
hoarse  and  deep. 
And  the  next  vast  breaker  curled  its 


Gathering  itself  for  a  mightier  leap. 

North,  east,  and  south  there  are  reefs 
and  breakers 
You   would   never   dream   of   in 
smooth  weather, 
That  toss  and  gore  the  sea  for  acres. 
Bellowing  and  gnashing  and  snarl- 
ing together ; 
Look  northward,  where  Duck  Island 
lies,  380 

And  over  its  crown  you  will  see  arise. 
Against  a  background  of  slaty  skies, 
A  row  of  pillars  still  and  white. 
That  glimmer,  and  then  are  out  of 
sight. 
As  if  the  moon  should  suddenly  kiss, 
While  you  crossed  the  gusty  desert 
by  night. 
The  long  colonnades  of  Persepolis ; 
Look  southward  for  White  Island 
light. 
The  lantern  stands  ninety  feet  o'er 
the  tide ; 
There  is  first  a  half-mile  of  tumult  and 
fight,  390 

Of  dash  and  roar  and  tumble  and 
fright. 
And  surging  bewilderment  wild  and 
wide. 
Where  the  breakers  struggle  left  and 
right. 
Then  a  mile  or  more  of  rushing  sea. 


And  then  the  Ughthonae  slim  m 

lone; 
And  whenever  the  wei^t  <rf  oonn 

thrown 
Full  and  fair  ob  White  Uaad  fae^ 
A  great  mist-jotun  yoa  wiU  see 
Lifting  himself  up  silently 
High  and  huge  o'er  the  li^thoose  tc 
With  hands  of  wavering  spray  oa 
spread,  yt 

Groping  after  the  little  tower. 
That  seems  to  shrink  and  sbcH^ 
and  cower. 
Till  the  monster^s  arms  of  a  sudde 
drop. 
And  silently  and  fmitleasly 
He  sinks  again  into  the 


You,  meanwhile,  where  drendied  y.^ 
stand. 
Awaken  once  more  to  the  rush  aj^ 
roar. 
And  on  the  rock-point  tighten  j 

hand. 
As  you  turn  and  see  a  valley  deep. 
That  was  not  there  a  moment  U 
fore^ 
Suck  rattling  down  between  you  as: 
a  heap 
Of  toppling  billow,  whoseinstant  ft  J 
Must  sink  the  whole  island  once  id 
all. 
Or  watch  the  silenter,  stealthier  Be&i 
Feeling  their  way  to  you  more  ud 
more; 
If  they  once  should  clutch  you  iugia 

as  the  knees. 

They  would  whirl  yoa  down  like  4 

sprig  of  kelp,  ji.^l 

Beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  help  :— 

And  such  in  a  storm  is  Appiedorf. 

VI 

*T  is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to  bchokl 
The  great  shorn  sun  as  you  see  itno«. 
Across  eight  miles  of  undniant  gold 
That  widens  landward*  weltmraxvi 

rolled. 
With  freaks  of  shadow  and  ctuogci 

stains; 
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the  solid  moantain  brow 
H  notriw  the  disk,  and  gains  and 


there  oonuB,  you  soaroe  know 


remble  of  fire  o*er  the  parted  lips 
cloud    and    mountain,    which 
▼aoishes;  then  330 

>in  the  body  of  day  the  sun-soul 
slips 

d  the  face  of  earth  darkens ;  but 
now  the  strips 

western  vapour*  straii^t  and  thin* 

9m  which  the  horiions  swenrii^ 


moe  <rf  contrast^  take  fire  and  bum 
ce  splinters  of  toudiwood*  whose 

edges  a  mould 

ashes   o*ecf eathers ;     northward 

torn 
at  an  instant,  and  let  your  eye  grow 

cold 
1  Agamentacds,  and  when  once  more 
>u  look,  't  is  ss  if  the  land*breeze, 

growing,  340 

om  the  smouldering  brands  the  film 


od  bri^tening  them  down  to  the 

Tery  core; 
et  thoT  momently  cool  and  dampen 

and  deaden* 
lie  crimson  turns  goldeUt  the  gold 

turns  leaden, 
Ardenips  into  one  black  bai* 
er  whk£,  from  the  hollow  heaven 

afar, 
t»otsaspllnterof  li^tlike  diamond, 
iftU  seen,  half  fancied ;  by  and  by 
eyond  whatever  is  most  oeyond 
n  the  uttermost  wsste  of  desert  sky, 
rows  a  star ;  351 

nd  over  it»  visible  spirit  of  dew, — 
K  stir  not,  speak  not,  hold  your 

breath, 
k  uirely  the  miracle  vaniBheth, — 
V  new  moon,  tranced  in  unspeak- 
able bfaiel 
io  bail  iflosioa ;  this  were  true, 
Wtfaer,  to  oall  it  the  canoe 


Hollowed  out  of  a  single  pearl. 
That  floats  us  from  the  Prasent^s  whirl 
Back  to  those  beings  which  were  ours. 
When  wishes  were  winged  things  like 

powers !  361 

Call  it  not  light*  that  mystery  tender. 
Which  broodsupon  the  broodingocean. 
That  Audi  of  ecstasied  surrender 
To  indefinable  emotion. 
That  glory,  mellower  than  a  mist 
Of  pearl  dissolved  with  amethyst. 
Which  rims  Square  Rook,  like  what 

they  paint 
Of  nutigated  heaTenly  splendour 
Round  the  stem  f  orehesd  of  a  Saint ! 

No  more  a  vision,  reddened,  largened. 
The  moon  dips  toward  her  mountain 

nest,  372 

And,  fringing  it  with  palest  argent. 
Slow  sheathes   herself    behind   the 

margent 
Of  that  long  cloud-bar  in  the  West, 
Whose  net&  edge,  erelong,  you  see 
The  silvery  chrism  in  turn  anoint. 
And  then  the  tiniest  rosy  point 
Touched  doubtfully  and  timidly 
Into  the  dark  blue  s  chilly  strip,  380 
As  some  mute,  wondering  thing  below. 
Awakened  by  the  thrillmg  glow, 
Mij^t,  looking  up,  see  Diim  dip 
One  lucent  foot*B  delajring^tip 
In  Latmian  fountains  long  ago. 

Knew  you  what  silence  was  before  ? 
Here  is  no  startle  of  dreaming  iHrd 
That  singB  in  his  sleep,  or  strives  to 

aing; 
Here  is  no  sough  of  branches  stirred. 
Nor  noise  of  any  living  thing,        390 
Such  as  one  hears  by  ni^t  on  shore ; 
Only,  now  and  then,  a  si^. 
With  fickle  intervals  between. 
Sometimes  far,  and  sometimes  ni^ 
Such  as  Andromeda  mi^t  have  heard. 
And  fancied  the  huge  sea-beast  un- 


Turning  in  sleep ;  it  is  the  sea 
That  welters  and  wavers  uneasily 
Round  the  lonely  leefo  of  Appledore. 
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THE  WIND-HARP 

I  TBSASUBB  in  veoret  floiD»loiig,  fine  hair 
Of  tenderest  brown,  bat  so  inwArdly  gjoidma 

I  half  used  to  fancy  the  sunshine  there. 

So  shy,  so  shifting,  so  waywardly  rare. 
Was  only  caught  for  the  moment  and  holden 

While  I  could  say  Dearest  /  and  kiss  it,  and  then 

In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  again. 

I  twisted  this  magic  in  gossamer  strings 

Over  a  wind-him's  Delphian  hollow  ; 
Then  called  to  the  idle  breeze  that  swings 
All  day  in  the  pine- tops,  and  clings,  and  sings 

Mid  the  musical  leaves,  and  said,  *  O,  follow 
The  will  of  those  tears  that  deepen  my  words. 
And  fly  to  my  window  to  waken  these  chords.* 

So  they  trembled  to  life,  and,  doubtfuUy 
Feding  their  way  to  my  sense,  sang, '  Say  whether 

They  sit  all  day  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  lover  and  loved,  as  it  wont  to  be, 

When  we '  but  grief  conquered,  and  all  together 

They  swelled  such  weird  murmur  as  ftiaunts  a  shore 

Of  some  planet  dispeopled, — '  Nevermore ! ' 

Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  as  seemed  to  me. 

The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang  forsaken, 
'  One  lover  stiU  waits  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 
But  *t  is  dark,*  and  they  shuddered, '  where  lieth  she 

Dark  and  cold  t    Forever  must  one  be  taken  ?  ' 
But  I  groaned,  '  O  harp  of  all  ruth  bereft. 
This  Scripture  is  sadder,—*'  the  other  left "  I ' 

There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove*  to  speak, 

And  tears  came  instead ;  then  the  sad  tones  wandered 
And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 
In  a  troubled  doubt  between  sorrow  and  words ; 

At  last  with  themselves  they  questioned  and  pondered. 
'  Hereafter  T — who  knoweth  T  '  and  so  they  siRned 
Down  the  long  steps  that  lead  to  silence  and  died. 

AUF  WIEDERSEHEN 1 

SUMMBB 


Thb  little  gate  was  readied  at  last. 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane ; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 
And  said, — '  Auf  wiedersehen  / ' 


With  hand  on  latch,  a  viaion  white 

Liuflered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  amfat. 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  2at 
She  said, — '  Auf  wMtrmkm 
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e  iajokp'm  dear  gleam  flits  up  the 


[  linger  in  delicious  pain ; 
u  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
Krciatbe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 
rhinkB  she,-.' Ill/ tpioierMAeii  /  * 

is  thirteen  years;    once  more  1 


The  turf  that  siknces  the  lane ; 
the  rustle  of  her  dress. 


I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 
I  hear  '  Auf  wUdaruka^  t  * 

Sweet  Fjooe  of  bashful  maiden  art ! 
The  English  words  had  seemed  too 
fain. 
But  these — they  drew  us  heart  to 

heart. 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart ; 
She  said, '  AuJ  wMersehoi  I ' 


PALINODE 

▲DTUMN 


nx,  thirteen  years :   *t  is  autumn 


On  6eki  and  hill,in  heart  and  brain; 
yc  naked  trees  at  evening  sough ; 
3e  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Si^ia  not, — ''  We  meet  again  \ ' 

BTo    wratdsed  yon  oriole*s  pendent 


That  now  is  void,  and  dank  with 


nd  one, — O,  hope  more  frail  than 


be  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not, — *  We  meet  again !  * 

he   loath  gate  swings  with  rusty 


Onoe,  parting  there,  we  played  at 
pain; 


There   came   a   parting,   when  the 

weak 
And  fading  lips  essayed  to  speak 
Vainly,—'  We  meet  again ! ' 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere 
faith. 

Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain ; 
One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death. 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 

Sof Uy,— '  Ye  meet  again ! ' 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear. 
Yet  heaven  hath  won  a  sweeter 
strain. 
And  sometiiing  whispers  my  despair. 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there. 
Floats  down, '  We  meet  again  I ' 


AFTER  TBfi  BURIAL 


is  a  goodly  anchor ; 
rhen  skies  are  sweet  as  a  peaihn, 
,t  the  bows  it  fells  so  stalwart^ 
a  bhiff,  broad-shouldered  calm. 

lOd  when  over  breakers  to  leeward 
he  tattered  surm  are  hurled, 
t  may  keep  our  head  to  the  tempest, 
Vith  its  gnp  on  tiie  base  of  the  world. 

iut,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 
Vhat  help  in  its  iron  thews, 
ttall  tme  to  the  broken  hawser, 
)ocp  down  among  sea-weed  and  ooze? 


In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out 
And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  as  doubt. 

Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 
That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to. 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last  I 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjectures. 
To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair. 
Its  tears  o*er  the  thin-worn  locket 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  1 
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Immortal  ?    I  feel  it  and  know  it. 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  ahe  ? 
Bnt^that  is  the  pang*8  very  secret, — 
Immortal  away  from  me. 

There  *s  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  grave- 
yard 
Would  scarce  stay  a  child  in  his  race, 
But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  Space. 

Your  logic,  my  friend,  b  perf ect» 
Your  morals  most  drearily  true ; 
But,  since  the  earth  clashed  on  her 

coffin, 
I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Console  if  you  will,  I  can  bear  it ; 
'T  is  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath ; 


But  not  all  the  preaching  sinoe  Adji 
Has  made  DeaUi  other  than  Deati 

It  is  pagan ;  but  wait  till  yoa  feel  it.- 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dnJi  tbod 
When   the   ploughsbaie   of  deef« 

passion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitive  rock. 

Communion  in  spirit !    FoigiTe  me. 
But  I,  who  am  earthy  and  weak. 
Would  give  all  my  inocwnw  froz 

dreamland 
For  a  touch  of  h&  hand  on  my  dm 

That  little  shoe  in  the  corner. 
So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  bcowo. 
With  its  emptiness  oonfutea  yoiL 
And  argues  your  wisdom  down. 


THE  DEAD  HOUSE 


Hbbb  once  my  step  was  quickened, 
Here  beckoned  the  opening  door. 

And    welcome    thrilled    from    the 
threshold 
To  the  foot  it  had  known  before. 

A  glow  came  forth  to  meet  me 
From  the  flame  that  laughed  in  the 
grate. 
And  shadows  adanoe  on  the  ceiling, 
Danced  blither  with  mine  for  a 
mate. 

*  I  claim  you,  old  friend,'  yawned  the 

arm-chair, 
'This  corner,  you  know,  is  your 
seat' ; 

*  Rest  your  slippers  on  me,*  beamed 

the  fender, 
'  I  brighten  at  touch  of  your  feet.' 

*  We  know  the  practised  finger,' 

Said  the  books,  '  that  seems  like 
brain ' ; 
And  the  shy  page  rustled  the  secret 
It  had  kept  till  I  came  again. 


Sang  the  inllow,  *My  down  oa» 
quivered 

On  nightingales'  throals  that  flev 
Through  moonlit  gardens  of  Hafiz 

To  gather  quaint  dreams  for  joa. 


Ah  me,  where  the  Past  sowed  heart  V 
ease. 

The  Present  plucks  me  f  or  us  mea : 
I  come  back :  that  soar  nnhealing 

Was  not  in  the  churchyard  then. 

But,  I  think,  the  house  is  unaltered. 

I  will  go  and  beg  to  look 
At  the  rooms  that  were  onoe  familiar 

To  my  life  as  its  bed  to  a  brook. 

Unaltered  I    Alas  for  the  sameoss 
That  makes  the  change  but  more 

'T  is  a  dead  man  I  see  in  tiie  mirrors. 
'  T  is  his  tread  that  chilh  the  fioot . 

To  learn  such  a  simple  leason. 
Need  I  go  to  Pans  and  Rome, 

That  the  many  make  the  houseibold, 
But  only  one  the  home  ? 
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vas  just  m  womanly  presence, 

in  inflaenoe  nneziMest, 

t  *  rose  she  had  worn,  on  my  grave- 


•Vere  more  than  long  life  with  the 


't  was  a  garment*B 


T  was  Dothins  that  I  can  phrase, 
[t  the  whole  dumb  dwelling  grew 


And  put  on  her  looka  and  ways. 


Were  it   mine  I   would   close  the 
shutters, 
like  lids  when  the  life  b  fled. 
And  the  funeral  fixe  should  wind  it, 
This  corpse  of   a  home  that  is 
dead* 

For  it  died  that  autumn  morning 
When  she,  its  soul,  was  home 

To  lie  all  dark  on  the  hillside 
That   looks   over    woodland  and 
com. 


A  MOOD 


30  to  the  ridfle  in  the  forest 
haunted  in  cbys  gone  by, 
at  thou,  O  Memory,  pourest 
o  magifial  drop  in  mine  eye, 
or  the  glesm  of  the  secret  restorest 
hat  hath  faded  from  earth  and  sky : 
Picaeooe  automnal  and  sober 
BTestfl  every  roek  and  tree, 
nd  the  aureole  of  October 
i^ta  the  nt^les,  but  darkens  me. 

ine  in  the  distance,  ii 

'ataeni  through  sun  or  iain« 
Eeetin^  with  graceful  persistence, 
nth  yieUing  but  rooted  resistance, 
"be  northwind*  s  wrench  and  strain, 
lo  memory  of  jpast  existence 
(rings  thee  pam; 
ti^t  for  the  aenith  heading, 
I'nendly  with  heat  or  cokl, 
rhine  arms  to  the  influence  spreading 
H  the  heavens,  just  from  of  old, 
rhon  onlv  aspirest  the  more,  aa 

rnregretfttl  ttie  oki  leaves  shedding 
niat  ftluyd  thee  with  music  before^ 
Uid  deeper  thy  roots  embedding 
In  the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  yore ; 


I  Thou  sigh*st  not,  *  Alas,  I  am  older. 
The  sreen  of  last  summer  is  sear  I  * 
But  K>ftier,  hopefuUer,  bolder, 

broader  horizons  each  year. 


To  me  *t  is  not  cheer  thou  art  singing : 

There  *s  a  sound  of  the  sea,  3a 

O  mournful  tree. 

In  thy  boughs  forever  clinging. 

And  the  far-off  roar 

Of  waves  on  the  shore 

A  shattered  vessel  flinging. 

As  thou  musest  still  of  the  ocean 
On  ynhkk  thou  must  float  at  last. 
And  seem*st  to  foreknow  40 

The  shipwreck's  woe 
And  the  sailor  wrenched  from  the 

broken  mast. 
Do  I,  in  this  vague  emotion. 
This  sadness  that  will  not  pass, 
Thou^  the  air  throbs  with  wings. 
And  tne  field  laushs  and  sings. 
Do  I  forebode,  aus ! 
The  ship-buiMing  longer  and  wearier. 
The  voyage's  struggle  and  strife. 
And  then  the  darker  and  drearier 
Wreck  of  a  broken  life  t  51 
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I 

BldBN*8  BSCKONEB8 

Now  Biorn,  the  son  of  Heriulf,  had  ill  days 

Because  the  heart  within  him  seethed  with  fok)od 

That  would  not  he  i^yed  with  any  toil. 

Whether  of  war  or  hunting  or  the  oar. 

But  was  anhungered  for  some  joy  untried : 

For  the  brain  grew  not  weary  with  the  Itmba, 

But,  while  they  slept,  still  hammered  like  a  Troll, 

Building  all  night  a  bridge  of  solid  dream 

Between  him  and  some  purpose  of  his  soul. 

Or  will  to  find  a  purposa    With  the  dawn  & 

The  sleep-laid  timbers,  crumbled  to  soft  mist. 

Denied  all  foothold.    But  the  dream  remained. 

And  every  night  with  yellow-bearded  kinfls 

His  sleep  was  haunted, — mighty  men  of  md. 

Once  young  as  he,  now  ancient  like  the  gods, 

And  safe  as  stars  in  aU  men's  memories. 

Strange  sagas  read  he  in  their  sea-blue  eyes 

Cold  as  the  sea,  grandly  compassionless ; 

Like  life,  they  made  him  eager  and  then  mocked. 

Nay,  broad  awake,  they  wcmld  not  let  him  be ;  « 

They  shaped  themselves  gigantic  in  the  mist. 

They  rose  far-beckoning  in  the  lamj^  of  heaven. 

They  whispered  invitation  in  the  wmds. 

And  breath  came  from  them,  mightier  than  the  wind. 

To  strain  the  lagging  sails  of  his  reserve. 

Till  that  srew  passion  which  before  was  wish. 

And  youth  seemed  aQ  too  costly  to  be  staked 

On  the  soiled  cards  wherewith  men  played  their  game. 

Letting  Time  pocket  up  the  larger  life,  i 

Lost  with  base  sain  of  raiment,  food,  and  roof.  j^ 

'  What  helpeth  lightness  of  the  feet  T  '  they  said, 

*  Oblivion  runs  with  swifter  foot  than  they ;  i 

Or  strength  of  sinew  ?    New  men  come  as  strong. 

And  those  sleep  nameless ;  or  renown  in  war  T 

Swords  grave  no  name  on  the  long-memoried  rock 

But  moss  shall  hide  it ;  thev  slone  who  wring 

Some  secret  purpose  from  the  unwilling  gods 

Survive  in  song  for  yet  a  little  while 

To  vex,  like  us,  the  dreams  of  later  men. 

Ourselves  a  dream,  and  dreamlike  all  we  did.'  # 

II 

THORWAU>*8  LAY 

So  Biorn  went  coipf ortiess  but  for  his  thought. 
And  by  his  thought  the  more  discomfortecC 
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Tin  Erio  Thurbon  kept  his  Yvle-ticle  feMt : 
And  Ibither  oune  he,  oaOed  among  the  rest^ 
SQeat,  kme-minded,  a  oburob-door  to  mirth : 
Bot,  ere  deep  draoghts  forbade  sooh  senoos  song 
As  the  grave  Skald  misht  chant  nor  after  blnah. 
Then  iSio  looked  at  l%orwald  where  he  sat 
Mate  as  a  oload  amid  the  stormy  haU, 

And  said :  *  O  Skald,  sins  now  an  olden  song,  xo 

Snob  as  oar  fathers  heard  who  led  great  fives ; 
And,  as  the  brarest  on  a  shield  is  borne 
Along  the  waving  host  that  shouts  him  king, 
So  nxle  their  tiirones  apon  the  thronging  seas  I ' 
Then  the  old  man  arose ;  white-haired  &  stood. 
White-bearded,  and  with  e3res  that  looked  afar 
From  their  still  region  of  perpetaal  snow. 
Beyond  the  Uttle  smokes  ana  stirs  of  men : 
His  bead  was  bowed  with  gathered  flakes  of  years. 
As  winter  bends  the  sea-foreboding  pine,  20 

Bat  something  triumphed  in  bis  brow  and  eve. 
Which  whoso  saw  it  ooold  not  see  and  oroaoh : 
Lood  ranff  the  emptied  beakers  as  he  mused, 
linff  nts 


Brooding  nts  eyried  thoogbts ;  then,  as  an  eagle 

Ciroles  smooth-winged  al^ve  the  wind-vexed  woods, 

80  wheeled  his  sool  into  the  air  of  song 

High  o*er  the  stormy  hall ;  and  thns  he  sang : 

'  The  fletcher  for  his  arrow-shaft  picks  oat 

Wood  closest-grained,  long-seasoned,  straight  as  light ; 

And  from  a  qaiver  full  of  sach  as  these  30 

The  wary  bowman,  matched  against  his  peers. 

Long  doabtinff,  singles  yet  once  more  the  besL 

Who  is  it  needs  suoa  flawless  shafts  as  Fate  t 

What  archer  of  his  arrows  is  so  choice. 

Or  hits  the  white  so  surely  ?    They  are  men. 

The  chosen  of  her  quiver ;  nor  for  her 

Win  every  reed  suffice,  or  cross-grained  stick 

At  random  from  life's,  vulgar  fagot  plucked : 

Such  answer  household  ends ;  but  she  will  have 

Souls  straight  and  clear,  of  toughest  fibre,  soand  40 

Down  to  the  heart  of  heart ;  from  these  she  strips 

An  needless  stuff,  aU  sapwood  ;  seasons  them  ; 

From  circumstance  untoward  feathers  placks 

Crumpled  and  cheap ;  and  barbs  with  iron  win : 

The  hour  that  passes  is  her  quiver-boy : 

When  she  draws  bow,  't  is  not  across  the  wind. 

Nor  'gainst  the  sun  her  haste-snatched  arrow  sings. 

For  sun  and  wind  have  plighted  faith  to  her : 

Ere  men  have  heard  the  sinew  twang,  behold 

In  tibe  butt's  heart  her  trembling  messenger !  50 
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'  The  aocig  ia  old  and  simple  that  I  aiog ; 
Bat  old  tuid  simple  are  despised  as  cheapo 
Thoagh  hardest  to  achieve  of  human  things : 
Good  were  the  days  of  yore,  when  men  were  tried 
By  ring^f  shields,  as  now  by  ring  d  words ; 
Bat  while  the  gods  are  left»  and  hearts  of  men. 
And  wide-doorod  ocean,  still  the  da^  are  good. 
Still  o*er  the  earth  hastes  Opportamly, 
Seeking  the  hardy  soul  that  seeks  for  her. 
Be  not  abroad,  nor  deaf  with  hoosehoM  cares 
That  chatter  loudest  as  they  mean  the  least ; 
Swift*wi]led  is  thrice- willed ;  late  means  nevennore ; 
Impatient  is  her  foot^  nor  turns  again.* 
He  ceased ;  upon  his  bosom  sank  nis  beard 
Sadly,  as  one  who  oft  had  seen  her  pass 
Nor  stayed  her :  and  forthwith  the  frothy  tide 
Of  interrupted  wassail  roared  along ; 
But  Bidm,  the  son  of  Heriulf ,  sat  apart 
Musing,  and,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  fire. 
Saw  shapes  of  arrows,  lost  as  soon  as  seen. 
*  A  ship,  he  muttered,  *"  is  a  wingM  bridge 
That  leadeth  every  way  to  man's  desire. 
And  ocean  the  wide  gate  to  manful  luck ' ; 
And  then  with  that  resolve  his  heart  was  bent, 
Which,  like  a  humming  shaft,  through  many  a  stripe 
Of  day  and  night,  acroes  the  unpathwayed  seas 
Shot  the  brave  prow  that  out  on  Vinland  sands 
The  first  rune  in  the  Saga  of  the  West. 

Ill 

GUDRIDA*S  PROPHECY 

Four  weeks  they  sailed,  a  speck  in  sky-shut  seas, 
Life,  where  was  never  life  tnat  knew  itself. 
But  tumbled  lubber-like  in  blowing  whales ; 
Thought,  where  the  like  had  never  been  before 
Since  Thought  primeval  brooded  the  abyss ; 
Alone  as  men  were  never  in  the  world. 
They  saw  the  icy  foundlings  of  the  sea. 
White  cliffs  of  suenoe,  beautiful  by  day. 
Or  looming,  sudden-perilous,  at  ni^ht 
In  monstrous  hush ;  or  sometimes  m  the  dark 
The  waves  broke  ominous  with  paly  gleams 
Crushed  l^  the  prow  in  sparkles  of  cold  fira 
Then  came  green  stripes  of  sea  that  promised  land 
But  brought  it  not,  and  on  the  thirtieth  dav 
Low  in  the  West  were  wooded  shores  like  cloud. 
They  shouted  as  men  shout  with  sudden  hope ; 
But  Biom  was  silent,  such  strange  loss  there  is 
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Between  the  dream's  fulfilment  and  the  dream, 
Snch  sad  abatement  in  the  goal  attained. 
Then  Giidrida»  that  was  a  prophetess. 
Rapt  with  strange  influence  from  Atlantis,  sang ; 
Her  words :  the  vision  was  the  dreaming  shore's. 


20 


Looms  there  the  New  Land : 
Ix>cked  in  the  shadow 
Long  the  gods  shut  it, 
Nig^rds  of  newness 
Tliey.  the  o'er-okL 

LiUJe  H  looks  there, 
Sliin  as  a  ok>ud-streak ; 
It  shall  fold  peoplee 
Even  as  a  shepherd 
FoMeth  his  flook. 

Silent  it  sleeps  now ; 
Great  ships  shall  seek  it, 
Swanninf^  as  salmon ; 
Noise  of  lis  numbers 
Two  seas  shall  hear. 


Men  from  the  Northland, 
Men  from  the  Southland, 
Haste  empty-handed ; 
No  more  than  manhood 
Briqg  they,  and  hands. 

Dark  hair  and  fair  hair, 
Red  blood  and  blue  blood. 
There  shall  be  mii^^led ; 
Foroe  of  the  ferment 
ICakes  the  New  Man. 

Piek  of  all  kindreds. 
King's  blood  shall  theirs  be, 
Shooto  of  the  eklest 
Stoek  upon  Mkigard, 
Sons  of  the  poor. 

Tliem  waits  the  New  Land ; 
lliey  shall  subdue  it. 
Leaving  thnr  sons'  sons 
Spaoe  for  the  body, 
Spaoe  for  the  soul. 

Leaving  their  sons*  sons 
All  thii^  save  song-oraf t. 
Plant  long  in  growiog^ 
Thmstinff  its  t^root 
Deep  in  ttie  Gone. 


Here  men  shall  srow  up 
Strons  from  self-helping ; 
Eyes  for  the  present 
Bring  they  as  eagles', 
Blind  to  the  Past 

They  shall  make  over 
Creed,  law,  and  custom ; 
Driving-men,  doughty 
Buildm  of  empire. 
Builders  of  men. 

Here  is  no  sinoer ; 
What  should  Uiey  sing  of  ? 
They,  the  unresting  t 
Labour  is  ugly. 
Loathsome  is  diange. 

niese  the  old  gods  hate. 
Dwellers  in  dream-land, 
Drinkins  delusion 
Out  of  tne  empty 
Skull  of  the  Past 

These  hate  the  old  gods. 
Warring  against  them ; 
Fatal  to  Odin, 
Here  the  wolf  Fenrir 
Lleth  in  wait 

Here  the  gods'  Twilight 
GaUiers,  earth-gulfing ; 
Blackness  of  battle. 
Fierce  till  Uie  Old  World 
Flares  up  in  fire. 

Doubt  not  my  Northmen ; 
Fate  loves  the  fearless ; 
Fools,  when  their  roof -tree 
Falls,  think  it  doomsday ; 
Firm  stands  the  sky. 

Over  the  ruin 
See  I  the  promise ; 
Crisp  waves  the  cornfield, 
Ptoace-walled,  Uie  homestead 
Waits  open-doored. 
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There  liee  th»  New  Land ; 
Yours  to  behold  it^ 
Not  to  possess  it ; 
Slowly  Fate*8  perfect 
FoUness  shall  oome. 

Then  from  your  strong  loins 
Seed  shall  be  scattered, 
Men  to  the  marrow* 
Wilderness  tamers. 
Walkers  of  waves. 

Jealous,  the  old  gods 
Shut  it  in  shadow. 
Wisely  they  ward  it. 
Egg  of  the  serpent. 
Bane  to  them  all. 

Stronger  and  sweeter 
New  gods  shall  seek  it 
Fill  it  with  man-folk 
Wise  for  the  future. 
Wise  from  the  past. 

Here  all  is  all  men*s» 
Save  only  Wisdom ; 
Kidg  he  that  wins  her ; 
Him  hail  they  helmsman, 
Highest  of  heart. 

Might  makes  no  master 
Here  any  longer ; 
Sword  is  not  swayer ; 
Here  e'en  the  goos  are 
Selfish  no  more. 

Walking  the  New  Earth, 
Lo,  a  divine  One 
Greets  all  men  ffodlike, 
Calls  them  his  kindred, 
He,  the  Divine. 


Is  it  Thorns  hammwr 
Bays  in  his  right  hand  ? 
Weaponless  walks  he ; 
It  is  the  White  Christ. 
Stronger  than  Thor. 

Here  shall  a  realm  rise 
Mighty  in  manhood; 
Justice  and  Mec<^ 
Here  set  a  stroQg^ld 
Safe  without  spaar. 

Weak  was  the  Old  World» 
Wearily  war-fenced; 
Out  of  its  ashes, 
Strong  as  the  morning, 
Springeth  the  New. 

Beauty  of  promise. 
Promise  of  beauty. 
Safe  in  the  silence 
Sleep  thou,  till  oometh 
Light  to  thy  lids ! 

Thee  shall  awaken 
Flame  from  the  £umaoe» 
Bath  of  all  brave  ones. 
Cleanser  of  conscienoe^ 
Welder  of  wilL 

Lowly  shall  love  thee. 
Thee,  open-handed! 
Stalwart  shall  shield  thee, 
Thee,  worth  their  best  bkwd. 
Waif  of  the  West ! 

Then  shall  come  singers. 
Singing  no  swan-son^ 
Birth-carols,  rather, 
Meet  for  the  man  child 
Mighty  of  bone. 


MAHMOOD  THE  IMAGE-BREAKER 

Old  events  have  modern  meanings ;  only  that  survives 
Of  past  histmy  which  finds  kindred  in  all  hearts  and  Uvml 

Mahmood  once,  the  idol-breaker,  spreader  of  the  Faith, 
Was  at  Sumnat  tempted  sorely,  as  the  legend  saith. 

In  the  great  pagoda*s  centre,  monstrous  aftd  abhorred* 
Granite  on  a  throne  of  granite,  sat  the  temple's  lord. 
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Mftlimood  paiued  a  moment,  sflenoed  by  the  sflent  face 
thmt,  with  eyes  of  stone  onwaTering,  awed  the  anoient  place. 

Then  the  Brahmins  knelt  before  him,  by  his  doubt  made  bold. 
Pledging  for  their  idors  ransom  countless  gems  and  gold. 

Gold  was  jrellow  dirt  to  Mahmood,  but  of  precious  use. 
Since  from  it  the  roots  of  power  suck  a  potent  juice. 

*  Were  yon  stone  alone  in  question,  this  would  please  me  well,* 
Mahmood  said  ;  '  but,  with  the  block  there,  I  my  truth  must  sell 

*  Wealth  and  rule  slip  down  with  Fortune,  as  her  wheel  turns  round ; 
He  who  keeps  his  faith,  he  only  cannot  be  discrowned. 

'  Little  were  a  change  of  station,  loss  of  life  or  crown. 
But  the  wreck  were  past  retrieving  if  the  Man  fell  down.* 

So  his  iron  mace  he  lifted,  smote  with  might  and  main. 
And  the  idol,  on  the  pavement  tumbling,  burst  in  twain. 

Lock  obeys  the  downright  striker ;  from  the  hollow  core. 
Fifty  times  the  Brahmins'  offer  deluj^  all  the  floor. 


mVITA  MINERVA 

Tsi  Bardling  came  where  by  a  river  grew 
The  pennoncd  reeds,  that,  as  the  westwind  blew. 
Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if  they  knew 
What  music  slept  enchanted  in  each  stem, 
TiH  Fan  should  choose  some  happv  one  of  them. 
And  with  wise  lips  enlife  it  through  and  through. 

The  Bardling  thought,  '  A  pipe  is  all  I  need ; 
Once  I  have  sought  me  out  a  dear,  smooth  reed. 
And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 
To  breathe  such  strains  as,  yonder  mid  the  rocks. 
The  strange  youth  blows,  that  tends  Admetns*  flocks, 
And  all  HSb  maidens  shaD  to  me  pay  heed.' 

The  summer  day  he  spent  in  auestful  round. 
And  many  a  reed  he  marred,  out  never  found 
A  conjuring-speD  to  free  the  imprisoned  sound ; 
At  last  his  vainly  wearied  limbs  he  laid 
Beneath  a  sacred  laurel's  flickering  shade. 
And  sleep  about  his  brain  her  cobweb  wound. 

Then  strode  the  mighif  Mother  through  his  dreams, 
Saying :  *  The  reeds  along  a  thousand  streams 
Are  mine,  and  who  is  he  fiiat  plots  and  schemes 
To  snare  the  melodies  wherewith  my  breath 
Sounds  through  the  doable  nipes  of  Life  and  Death 
Atoning  what  to  men  mad  discord  seems  ? 
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'  He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  in  vain 
For  him  who  shall  my  voicefnl  reeds  oonstrain. 
And  make  them  utter  their  melodious  pain ; 
He  flies  the  immortal  gift,  for  well  he  knows 
His  life  of  life  must  with  its  overflows 
Flood  the  onthankf  ul  pipe,  nor  oome  again. 

'  Thou  fool,  who  dost  my  harmless  subjects  wrong, 

T  is  not  the  singer's  wish  that  makes  the  song : 

The  rhythmic  beauty  wanders  dumb*  how  k>ng» 

Nor  stoops  to  any  daintiest  instrument. 

Till,  found  its  mated  lips,  their  sweet  consent 

Makes  mortal  breath  than.  Time  and  Fate  more  strong.' 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH 


'T  IS  a  woodland  enchanted ! 

By  no  sadder  spirit 

Than  blackbirds  and  thrushes. 

That  whistle  to  cheer  it 

All  day  in  the  bushes, 

This  woodland  is  haunted : 

And  in  a  small  clearing. 

Beyond  sight  or  hearing 

Of  human  annoyance. 

The  little  fount  gushes  lo 

First  smoothly,  then  dashes 

An<f  gurgles  and  flashes. 

To  the  maples  and  ashes 

Confiding  its  joyance ; 

Unconscious  confiding. 

Then,  silent  and  sloss^. 

Slips  winding  ana  hiding 

Through  alder-stems  mossy. 

Through  gossamer  roots 

Fine  as  nerves,  ao 

That  tremble,  as  shoots 

Through  their  magnetized  curves 

The  aUurement  delicious 

Of  the  water*s  capricious 

Thrills,  gushes,  and  swerves. 

II 
*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted ! 
I  am  writing  no  fiction ; 
And  this  fount,  its  sole  daughter. 
To  the  woodland  was  granted 
To  pour  holy  water  30 


And  win  benediction ; 

In  summer-noon  flushes. 

When  all  the  wood  hushes. 

Blue  dragon-flies  knitting 

To  and  fro  in  the  sun. 

With  sidelong  jerk  flitting 

Sink  down  on  the  rushes. 

And,  motionless  sitting, 

Hear  it  bubble  and  run. 

Hear  its  low  inward  singing,  4c 

With  level  wings  swinsiog 

On  sreen  tasseUed  rumes. 

To  dream  in  the  sun. 

ni 
'T 18  a  woodland  enchanted ! 
The  great  August  noonli^t. 
Through  myriad  rifts  slanted. 
Leaf  and  bole  thickly  sjmikles 
With  flickering  gold ; 
There,  in  warm  August  gloaming, 
With  quick,  silent  brightenings,     50 
From  meadow-lands  roaming 
The  firefly  twinkles 
His  fitful  heat-lightnings ; 
There  the  magical  moonlight 
With  meek,  saintly  glorv 
Steeps  summit  and  wold ; 
There   whippoorwills   plain  in  the 

solitudes  hoary 
With  lone  cries  that  wander 
Now  hither,  now  yonder. 
Like  souls  doomed  of  old  00 
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o  &  mild  purgatory ; 

;at  ttiroum  noonli^t  and  moonlight 

"he  little  fount  tinkles 

ta  silver  aaints' -bells, 

'b&t  no  sprite  Ul-boding 

lay  make  his  abode  in 

lioae  innocent  dells. 

TV 

r  is  a  woodland  enchanted ! 

Vlften  the  phebe  scarce  whistles 

>iioe  an  hour  to  his  feUow,  70 

kiid«  miiere  red  lilies  flaunted, 

Walloons  from  the  thistles 

fell  summer's  disasters, 

rhe  butterflies  yellow, 

Kb  caught  in  an  eddy 

K  mir*B  silent  ocean, 

Sink,  waver,  and  steady 

3*er  goaU*-beard  and  asters. 

Like  souls  of  dead  flowers, 

l^th  aimless  emotion  80 

Still  lingering  unready 

To  leave  their  old  bowers ; 

And  the  fount  is  no  dumber. 

But  still  gleams  and  flashes. 

And  gnr^es  and  plashes. 

To  the  measure  of  summer ; 

The  butterflies  hear  it. 

And  spell-bound  are  holden. 

Still  balancing  near  it 

0*er  the  goats* -beard  so  golden.     90 


*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  ! 

A  Tast  sflyer  willow, 

I  know  not  how  planted 

(This  wood  is  enchanted. 

And  full  of  surprises,) 

Stands  stemminff  a  billow, 

A  motionless  billow 

Of  ankle-deep  mosses; 

Two  great  roots  it  crosses 

To  make  a  round  basin,  100 

And  there  the  Fount  rises  ; 

Ah,  too  pure  a  mirror 

For  one  sick  of  error 

To  see  his  sad  face  in  ! 

No  dew-drop  is  stUler 


In  its  lupin-leaf  setting 
Than  this  water  moss-bounded ; 
But  a  tiny  sand-pUlar 
From  the  bottom  keeps  jetting. 
And  mermaid  ne*er  sounded  1x0 

Through  the  wreaths  of  a  shell, 
Down  amid  crimson  dulses 
In  some  dell  of  the  ocean, 
A  melody  sweeter 
Than  the  delicate  pulses, 
The  soft,  noiseless  metre. 
The  pause  and  the  swell 
Of  that  musical  motion : 
I  recaU  it,  not  see  it ; 
Could  vision  be  clearer  ?  xso 

Half  I  'm  fain  to  draw  nearer. 
Half  tempted  to  flee  it ; 
The  sleeping  Past  wake  not. 
Beware ! 

One  forward  step  take  not. 
Ah !  break  not 
That  quietude  rare ! 
By  my  step  unaffrighted 
A  thrush  hops  before  it. 
And  o'er  it  t^o 

A  birch  hangs  deliffhted. 
Dipping,  dipping,  dipping  its  tremu- 
lous hair; 
Pure  as  the  fountain,  once 
I  came  to  the  place, 
(How  dare  I  draw  nearer  ?) 
I  bent  o*er  its  mirror. 
And  saw  a  chUd*s  face 
Mid  locks  of  bright  gold  in  it ; 
Yes,  pure  as  this  fountain  once, — 
Since,  how  much  error !  -  140 

Too  holy  a  mirror 
For  the  man  to  behold  in  it 
His  harsh,  bearded  countenance ! 

VI 

*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  ! 

Ah,  fly  unretuming ! 

Yet  stay ; — 

*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted. 

Where  wonderful  chances 

Have  sway ; 

Luck  flees  from  the  cold  one  159 

But  leaps  to  the  bold  one 
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Half-way ; 

Whv  should  I  be  daunted  ? 

Still  the  smooth  mirror  glances* 

Still  the  amber  sand  dajms. 

One  look, — then  away  1 

O  magioal  glass ! 

Canst  keep  in  thy  bosom 

Shades  of  leaf  and  of  blossom 

When  summer  dajrs  pass,  i6o 

So  that  when  thy  wave  hardens 

It  sdiapes  as  it  Dleaees, 

Unharmed  by  tne  breeees. 

Its  fine  hanging  gardens  ? 

Hast  those  in  thy  keeping. 

And  oanst  not  onoOTer, 

Enchantedly  sleeping. 

The  old  shade  of  thy  lover  ? 

It  is  there  I    I  have  found  it  1 

He  wakes,  the  long  sleeper  I  170 

The  pool  is  grown  deeper. 

The  sand  danoe  is  endmg. 

The  white  floor  sinks,  blending 

With  skies  that  below  me 

Are  deepening  and  bending. 

And  a  child's  face  alone 

That  seems  not  to  know  me. 

With  hair  that  fades  golden 

In  the  heaven-glow  round  it, 

Looks  op  at  my  own :  180 

Ah,  glimpse  throush  the  portal 

That  leaos  to  the  Uirone, 

That  opes  the  child's  olden 

Regions  Elysian ! 

Ah,  too  holy  vision 

For  thy  skirts  to  be  holden 

By  soiled  hand  of  mortal  I 

It  wavers,  it  scatters, 

'T  is  gone  past  recalling  1 

A  tear's  sodden  falling  190 

The  magic  cup  shatters. 

Breaks  the  spell  of  the  waters. 

And  the  sana  cone  once  more. 

With  a  ceaseless  renewing. 

Its  dance  is  pursuing 


sio 


On  the  silvery  floor* 
O'er  and  o'er. 
With  a  noiselesB  and 
ing. 


vn 
'T  is  a  woodland  enehanted  I 
If  you  ask  me.  Where  iaiif 
I  only  can  answer, 
'T  is  past  my  disclosiiig ; 
Not  to  choice  is  it  granted 

Ssure  paths  to  visit 
B  stiU  pool  enclosing 
Its  blithe  little  dancer ; 
But  in  some  day,  the  nurest 
Of  many  Septembers, 
When  the  pulses  of  air  rest. 
And  all  things  lie  dreaming 
In  drowsy  base  steaming 
From  the  wood's  glowins  eatbecB^ 
Then,  sometimes*  unhee&ig. 
And  asking  not  whither. 
By  a  sweet  inward  leading 
Ify  feet  are  drawn  thither. 
And,  looking  with  awe  in  the  ni 

mirror, 
I  see  throuffh  mv  tears. 
Half  doubtful  <x  seeing. 
The  face  unperverted. 
The  warm  golden  being 
Of  a  child  of  five  yean ; 
And  spite  of  the  mists  and  the  error. 
And  the  dajrs  overcast. 
Can  feel  that  I  walk  undeserted. 
But  forever  attended 
By  the  glad  heavens  that  beaded 
O  er  the  innocent  past ; 
Toward  fancy  or  truth 
Doth  the  sweet  vision  win  me  ?     330 
Date  I  think  that  I  cast 
In  the  fountain  of  youth 
The  fleeting  reflection 
Of  some  bygone  perfection 
That  still  lingers  m  me  ? 
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YUSSOUP 

A  8TBAN0BE  oame  one  night  to  YuBSonTB  tent. 

Saying,  '  Behold  one  oatcast  and  in  dread. 

Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is  bent, 

Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; 

I  oome  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food. 

To  Yossouf,  called  through  aU  our  tribes  "  The  Good."  ' 


'  This  tent  is  mine,'  said  Yussouf, '  but  no  more 
Than  it  is  God*s ;  come  in,  and  be  at  peace ; 
Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store 
As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 
Our  tonto  His  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day. 
And  at  whose  door  none  ever  jretlieard  Nay.' 

So  Yussouf  entertained  his  guest  that  night. 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said :  '  Here  is  gold ; 
My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flisht ; 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold.' 
As  one  lamp  lighto  another,  nor  grows  less. 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

That  inward  light  the  stranger's  face  made  grand. 
Which  shines  from  all  self -conouest ;  kneding  low. 
He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussouf  s  hand. 
Sobbing :  *  O  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee  so ; 
I  will  repay  thee ;  all  this  thou  hast  done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  wfeo  slew  thy  son  1 ' 

*  Take  thrice  the  gold,'  said  Yussouf,  '  for  with  thee 
Into  the  desert,  never  to  return. 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from  me ; 
Fust-bom,  for  whom  by  dav  and  night  I  yearn. 
Balanced  and  just  are  all  oi  God's  decrees ; 
Thou  art  avenged,  my  first-bom,  sleep  in  peace  I ' 


THE  DARKENED  MhId 

The  fire  is  burning  clear  and  blithely, 
Flessantlv  whistles  the  winter  wind ; 
We  are  about  thee,  thv  friends  and  k 
On  us  aU  flickers  the  firdight  kind ; 
There  thou  sittest  in  thy  wonted  comer 
Lone  and  awful  in  thy  darkened  mind. 
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There  thou  BitteBt ;  now  and  then  thoa  mouiest ; 

Thou  do8t  talk  with  what  we  cannot  see, 

Lookest  at  us  with  an  eye  so  doubtful. 

It  doth  put  us  very  far  from  thee  ; 

There  thou  sittest ;  we  would  fain  be  nigh  thee. 

But  we  know  that  it  can  never  be. 

We  can  touch  thee,  stiU  we  are  no  nearer ; 
Gather  round  thee,  still  thou  art  alone ; 
The  wide  chasm  of  reason  is  between  us ; 
Thou  confutest  kindness  with  a  moan ; 
We  can  speak  to  thee,  and  thou  canst  answer. 
Like  two  prisoners  through  a  wall  of  stone. 

Hardest  heart  would  call  it  very  awful 
When  thou  look*st  at  us  and  seest — Oh,  what  t 
If  we  move  away,  thou  sittest  gazing 
With  those  vague  eyes  at  the  selfsame  spot. 
And  thou  mutterest,  thy  hands  thou  wnngest. 
Seeing  -something, — ^us  thou  seSst  not 

Strange  it  is  that,  in  this  open  brightness. 
Thou  shouldst  sit  in  such  a  narrow  cell ; 
Strange  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  lonesome 
Where  those  are  who  love  thee  all  so  well ; 
Not  BO  much  of  thee  is  left  among  us 
As  the  hum  outliving  the  hushed  beO. 


WHAT  RABBI  JEHOSHA  SAID 


Rabbi  Jbhosha  used  to  say 
That  Qod  made  angels  every  day, 
Perfect  as  Michael  and  the  rest 
First  brooded  in  creation's  nest. 
Whose  only  office  was  to  cry 
Haaanna  I  once,  and  then  to  die , 
Or  rather,  with  Life's  essence  blent. 
To  be  led  home  from  banishment. 

Rabbi  Jehosha  had  the  skill  9 

To  know  that  Heaven  is  in  God's  will ; 
And  doing  that,  though  for  a  space 
One  heartbeat  long,  may  win  a  grace 
As  fun  of  grandeur  and  of  glow 
As  Princes  of  the  Chariot  mow. 

'T  were  fflorious,  no  doubt,  to  be 
One  of  the  strong- winged  Hierarchy, 


To  bum  with  Seraphs,  or  to  sbioe 
With  Cherubs,  deathleesly  divine ; 
Yet  I,  perhaps,  poor  eartmy  olod. 
Could  1  forget  myself  in  God,  jo 

Could  I  but  find  my  nature's  doe 
Simply  as  birds  and  blossoms  do. 
And  but  for  one  rapt  moment  knov 
'T  is  Heaven  must  come,  not  we  most 

go. 
Shodd  win  my  place  as  near  the 

throne 
As  the  pearl-angel  of  its  zone. 
And  God  would  listen  mid  the  throes 
For  m^  one  breath  ol  perfect  song.  ~ 
That,  in  its  siniple  human  way. 
Said  all  the  nost  of  Heaven  oodd 

say.  ^ 
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ALL-SAINTS 


rK  feast,  of  holy  days  the  orest, 
[,  thoogh  no  Ghurchman,  love  to 


l*SftintB» — the  unknown  good  that 


In  God's  still  memory  folded  deep ; 
fee  bravely  dmnb  that  did  their  deed. 
And  soomed  to  blot  it  with  a  name, 
^n  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 
That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more 
thaafsme. 

icfa  lived  not  in  the  past  alone, 
Bnt  thread  to-day  the  miheeding 


EKi  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 
Sing  with  the  wdoome  of  their  feet; 

A  WINTER-EVENING 

I 
KAUTT  on  my  hearth-stone  blazing ! 
o-mght  the  triple  Zoroaster 
ban  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
o-night  win  I  pore  Magian  be, 
lymns  to  thy  sole  honour  raising, 
»lule  thou  le^iest  fast  and  faster, 
rild  with  self -delighted  glee, 
r  sink*st  low  and  glowest  faintty 
s  an  aoreole  stin  and  saintly, 
keeping  cadence  to  my  praising     lo 
hee  I  stin  thee  I  and  only  thee  I 

n 
Ifiah  daoghter  of  ApoUo ! 
bee,  from  thyfather  stolen  and  bound 
b    serve    in    Vulcan's    clangorous 

smithy 
"rametheiis  (primal  Yankee)  found, 
ind,  whenhe  had  tampered  with  thee, 
roo  eonfiding  little  maid  1) 
n  a  leed's  precarious  hottow 
1*0  oar  firoien  earth  conveyed : 
^or  be  swore  I  know  not  what ;       20 
^dlesi  ease  should  be  thy  lot, 
'leasore  that  should  never  falter, 
jf eloDg  play,  and  not  a  duty 
fave  to  hover  o'er  the  altar. 


The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine. 
The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  bums. 

Their  cup  of  water  warms  like  wine. 
Their  speech  is  fifled  from  heavenly 
urns. 


About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

And  aureole  traced  in  tenderest 
Hght, 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through 
tears 

Indyins  eyes,  by  them  made  bright. 
Of  Bouis  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chin  ford  repasaed  no  more. 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  sweetness  of  the  farther  shore. 

HYMN  TO  MY  FIRE 

Vision  of  celestial  beauty. 

Fed  with  precious  woods  and  spices ; 

Then,  perfidious  1  having  |(ot 

Thee  in  the  net  of  lus  devices. 

Sold  thee  into  endless  slavery,        29 

Made  thee  a  drudgn  to  boil  the  pot. 

Thee,  Helios'  daughter,  who  dost  bear 

His  likeness  in  thy  golden  hair ; 

Thee,  by  nature  wild  and  wavery. 

Palpitating,  evanescent 

As  the  shiMde  of  Dian's  crescent. 

Life,  motion,  gladness,  everywhere ! 


in 
Fathom  deep  men  bury  thee 
In  the  furnace  dark  and  still. 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery, 
Makixig  thee  eat,  against  thy  wiU, 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone ;       41 
But  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom. 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb. 
Day  and  ni^t  thy  wrath  is  blown 
In  a  withering  simoom. 
And,  adown  that  cavern  drear. 
Thy  black  pitfall  in  the  floor. 
Staggers  the  lust^  antique  cheer. 
Despairing,  and  is  seen  no  more ! 
3 
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IV 

Elfish  I  may  rightly  name  thee ;     50 
We  enslave,  but  cannot  tame  thee ; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then, 
Thoa  pluokest  at  thy  right  again. 
And  thy  down-trod  instincts  savage 
To  stealthy  insurrection  creep, 
While  thy  wittol  masters  sleep, 
And  burst  in  undiscerning  ravage : 
Then  how  thou  shak'st  thy  bacchant 

looks! 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near. 
Throb  thick  and  thicker,  wild  with 

fear  60 

And  dread  conjecture,  till  the  drear 
Disordered  clangour  every  steeple 

rocks ! 


But  when  we  make  a  friend  of  thee, 
And  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  nights  of  festival. 
Then,  Cinderella,  who  could  see 
In  thee  the  kitchen*s  stunted  thrall  ? 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tail* 
Thou  dancest  with  a  whispering  tread. 
While  the  bright  marvel  of  thy  head 
In  crinkling  gold  floats  all  abroad, 
And  gloriously  dost  vindicate        73 
The  legend  of  thy  lineage  great. 
Earth-exiled  daughter  of  the  Pythian 

godl 
Now  in  tho  ample  chimney.place. 
To  honour  thy  acknowled^^ed  race. 
We  crown  thee  high  with  laurel  good, 
Thy  shining  father's  sacred  wood,  78 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  right. 
Sparkles  and  snaps  his  dumb  defight. 
And,  at  thy  touch,  poor  outcast  one, 
Feeb  through  his  gladdened  fibres  go 
The  tingle  and  thrill  and  vassal  glow 
Of  instincts  loyal  to  the  sun. 

VI 

0  thou  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 
And,  when  our  earth  hath  wandered 

far 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  New  England  lovers. 


Their  sweet  secluded  eveaiqg-star ! 
'T  was  with  thy  rmys  the  En^ 

Muse  0 

Ripened  her  mild  domestio  knee ; 
'T  was  by  thy  fliokBr  that  site  ooibm 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  eoriqgs 
With    light   from   heaveQ   *^»-»^i» 

thii^pB; 
By  thee  she  found  the  homsly  fisith 
In   whose   mild  eyes   thy  eonfon 

stay'th. 
When  Death,  extinguishing  his  torek. 
Gropes  for  the  Mch-striqg  in  th; 

porch; 
The  love  that  wanders  not  beyond 
His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  oiogB 
While  children  smooth  Ida  paUnt 

wings;  10^ 

Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  brave  old  poets:   at  thy  tooch 

how  stirs 
Life  in  the  withered  words!  howsvin 

recede 
Time's  shadows!    and  how  giow^ 

again 
Throi:^  its  dead  msss  the  incaadB^ 

cent  verse. 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  bnic 
It  glittering  lay,  cyolomoally  wroqgkt 
By  the  fast-throbbing  hammrfs  of  tke 

poet's  thought ! 
Thou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred 
The  aspirations  unattained,  n: 

The  rhjrthms  so  rathe  and  deiiostw, 
They  bent  and  strained 
And    broke,    beneath    the   sombre 

weight 
Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

VII 

What  warm  protection  dost  thou  beod 
Round  curtained  talk  of  friend  witii 

friend, 
W^ile   the   grey   snow-storm,  hekl 

aloof. 
To  softest  outline  rounds  the  roof. 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baflled  stnifi 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  wiodov- 

pane !  121 
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the  kind  nymph  to  Baoohm  bom 
Morpheus^   daughter,  she  that 


'  t^d  upon  her  natal  mom 
'  bim  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
cx>t*iA,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
AXk  all  the  grape*B  bewildering  juice, 
e  worship,  umorbid  of  thee ; 
kd*  na  her  inoense  floats  and  curls 
miry  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 
poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk     131 
flower  of  frailest  reverie, 
•  winds  and  loiters,  idl  v  free, 
le  cmnent  of  unguided  talk, 
>w     l»ughter-rippled,     and     now 

oanght 
i    smooth,   dark  poek  of   deeper 

thought, 
wfaiw    thou    mellowest    every 

word, 

tly  unobtrusive  third ; 
or  thoa  hast  magic  beyond  wine, 
f>  unlock  natures  each  to  each ;   140 
he   unspoken  thought  thou  canst 


hen  fill*8t  th&  pauses  of  the  speech 
rith   whispers  that  to  dream«land 

reaoh 
nd  froien  fanoy-springs  unchain 
D  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain ; 
an  of  all  inmost  confidences, 
o  thy  ravs  doth  ^e  heart  unclose 
ts  formal  oalyx  of  pretences, 
hat  oloee  against  rude  day's  offences, 
kud  open  its  shy  midnight  rose !  150 

VIII 

lion  boklest  not  the  master  key 
eith   which  thy  Sire  sets  free  the 

mystic  ptes 
>f  Past  and  Future :  not  for  common 

fates 
)o  they  wide  open  fling, 
Und,  with  a  far-heard  rinf^ 
Swing    back    their    wilhng    valves 

meMkNisly; 


Only  to  ceremonial  days. 
And  great  processions  of  imperial  song 
That  set  the  world  at  gaze,  159 

Doth  such  high  privilege  belong : 
But  thou  a  postern-door  canst  ope 
To  humbler  chambers  of  the  selfsame 

palace 
Where  Memory  lodges,  and  her  sister 

Hope, 
Whose  beinff  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalice 
Which,  with  her  various  mood,  the 

elder  fills 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 
So  colouring  as  she  wilk 
With  hues  of  yesterday  the  uncon- 
scious morrow. 

IX 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks 

with  thee: 
For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell,         1 70 
And  struck  the  unused  chords  again. 
But  they  are  aone  who  listened  well ; 
Some  are  in  heaven,  and  all  are  far 

from  me: 
Even  as  I  sing,  it  turns  to  pain. 
And  with  vain  tears  my  eyelids  throb 

and  swell : 
Enou^  ;  I  come  not  of  the  race 
That   hawk   their   sorrows   in   the 

market-plaoe. 
Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved 

to  please; 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or 

rust  in  peace ! 
As  if  a  white-haired  actor  should  come 

back  180 

Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  void 

and  black. 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great 

part 
Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts. 
So  seems  it  now :  ye  crowd  upon  my 

heart. 
And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy 

hosts! 
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How  struggles  with  the  tempest^s 

sweUs 
That  warning  of  tumultuous  bells  ! 
The  fire  is  loose  !  and  frantic  knells 

Throb  fast  and  faster, 
As  tower  to  tower  confusedly  tells 

News  of  disaster. 

But  on  my  far-off  solitude 
No  harsh  alarums  can  intrude ; 
The  terror  comes  to  me  subdued 

And  charmed  by  distance. 
To  deepen  the  habitual  mood 

Of  my  existence. 

Are    those,    I     muse,    the    Easter 

chimes  ? 
And  listen,  weaving  careless  rhymes 
While  the  loud  city's  griefs  and  crimes 

Pay  gentle  aflegianoe 
To  the  fine  quiet  that  sublimes 

These  dreamy  regions. 

And  when  the  storm  o'erwhelms  the 

shore, 
I  watch  entranced  as,  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  light  revolves  amid  the  roar 

So  still  and  saintly. 
Now  large  and  near,  now  more  and 
more 
Withdrawing  faintly. 

This,  too,  despairing  sailors  see 
Flash  out  the  breakers  'neath  their 

lee 
In  sudden  snow,  then  lingeringly 

Wane  tow'rd  eclipse. 
While  through  the  dark  the  shudder- 
ing sea 
Gropes  for  the  ships. 


And  is  it  right,  this  nuxxl  of  ndnd 
That  thus,  in  reverie  enBhrined, 
Can  in  the  world  mere  topkas  find 

For  musing  strictiirB. 
Seeii^  the  life  of  humankind 

Only  as  picture  ? 

The  events  in  line  of  battle  go ; 
In  vain  for  me  their  trompeU  Uov 
As  unto  him  that  lieth  low 

In  death's  dark  archest 
And  through  the  sod  hears  tlifobhia 
slow 

The  muffled  maroheB. 

0  Duty,  am  I  dead  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstasy. 
In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  eea 

That  drifts  tow'rd  Silence  ? 
And  are  thoee  visioned  shotes  I  see 

But  sirens*  islands  f 

My  Dante  frowns  with  ]ip>locked  miea. 
As  who  would  say,  '  'T  is  those,  ! 

ween. 
Whom  lifelong  armoor-dialie  maktt 
lean 
That  win  the  laurel ' ; 
But  where  U  Truth  ?    What  does  it 
mean. 
The  world-old  quarrel  ? 

Such  questionings  are  idle  air : 
Leave  what  to  do  and  what  to  spare 
To  the  inspiring  moment's  care, 

Nor  ask  for  payment 
Of  fame  or  gold,  but  just  to 

Unspotted  raiment. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  BARTLETT 

WHO  HAD  SENT  MB  A  SEVEN-FOUND  TBOUT 


Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme, 

For  the  whole  Cardinals'  College, 
or 
The  Pope  himself  to  see  in  dream 
Before  his  lenten  vision  gleam. 
He  lies  there,  the  sogdologer ! 


His  precious  flanks  with  stan  be- 
sprent, 

Worthy  to  swim  in  Castaly ! 
Thef  riend  by  whom  such  nf  ts  areaeoti 
For  him  shall  bumpers  fuU  be  spent, 

His  health !  be  Luck  his  fast  iDjI 
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>ee  him  trace  the  wayward  brook 

Amid  the  forest  mysterieB, 
bereat  their  shades  shy  aspens  look, 
-  where,  with  many  a  gurgling;  crook. 
It  croons  its  woo<DaiKl  histories. 


leaf -shade  and  son-fleck  lend 
!nieirtremuloi]s,8weetTiciasitude 
>  saiooth,  dark  pool,  to  crinkling 

bend, — 
>,  stew  him,  Ann,  as  't  were  your 


With  amorous  solicitude !) 

see  him  step  with  caution  due, 

Soft  as  tf  shod  with  moccasins, 
irsTe  as  in  church,  for  who  plies  you, 
weet  oraft»  Is  safe  as  in  a  pew 

From  all  our  common  stock  o* 
sins. 

rhe  anerring  fly  I  see  him  cast. 
That  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft, 

V  flash  !  a  whirl !  he  has  him  fast ! 

MTe  tyros,  how  that  strug^e  last 
Confuses  and  appalls  us  oft. 

Cnfiuttered  he :  calm  as  the  sky 
Looks  on  our  tragi-comedies. 


This  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 
A  sunbeam-shuttle,  then  to  die 

Lands  him,  with  cool  a^^Umh,  at 


The  friend  who  gave  our  board  such 
gust. 
Lifers  care  may  he  overstep  it 
half. 
And,  when  Death  hooks  him,  as  he 

must. 
He  "U  do  it  handsomely,  I  trust. 

And    John    H write    his 

epitaph ! 

O,  bom  beneath  the  Fishes*  sign. 

Of  constellations  happiest, 
May  he  somewhere  with  Walton  dine. 
May  Horace  send  him  Massic  wine. 
And  Bums  Scotch  drinjc,  the 
nappiest ! 

And  when  they  come  his  deeds  to 
weigh. 
And  how  he  used  the  talents  his. 
One  trout-scale  in  the  scales  he  *11  lav 
(If  trout  had   scales),   and  't  will 
outs  way 
The  wrong  side  of  the  balances. 


ODE  TO  HAPPINESS 


Spibit,  that  rarely  comest  now 
And  only  to  contrast  my  gloom, 
like  rainbow-feathered  birds  that 
bloom 
A  moment  on  some  autunm  bough 
That,  with  the  spurn  of  their  farewell, 
Sheds  its  last   leaves, — thou   once 
didst  dwell 
With    me   year-long,    and    make 
intense 
To  boyhood's  wisely  vacant  days 
Their  fleet  but  all-suflBcing  grace 
Of  trustful  inexperience,  lo 

While  soul  could  still  transfigure 


And    thrill,    as    with    love's    first 


At  life's  mere  unexpectedness. 
Days  when  my  blood  would  leap 
and  run 
As  full  of  sunshine  as  a  breeze. 
Or  spray  tossed  up  by  Summer 


That  doubts  if  it  be  sea  or  sun  ! 
Days  that  flew  swiftly  like  the  band 
That  played  in  Grecian  games  at 
strife. 
And   pass^  from   eager  hand   to 
hand  20 

The  onward-dancing  torch  of  life  I 
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Wing'footed !  thou  abid'st  with  him 

Who  asks  it  not ;  but  he  who  hath 

Watched    o*er    the    waves    thy 

waning  path. 

Shall  nevermore  behold  returning 

Thy  high-heaped  oanvas  shoreward 

yearning ! 
Thou  first  revM*st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o*er  the  shoulder's  parting 
grace, 
A  moment  glimpsed,  then  seen  no 
more, — 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can 
trace  30 

Away  from  every  mortal  door. 

Nymph  of  the  unretuming  feet. 
How  may  I  win  thee  rock  ?    But 

no, 
I  do  thee  wrons  to  call  thee  so ; 
'T  is  I  am  changea,  not  thou  art  fleet : 
The  man  thy  presence  feek  again. 
Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  brain. 
Spirit,  that  lov*st  the  upper  air 
Serene  and  passionless  and  rare. 
Such  as  on  mountain  heights  we 
find  40 

And  wide-viewed  uplands  of  the 
mind; 
Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 
Round  any  but  the  eagle's  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  long  upward 

beat 
Have  won  an  undisturbed  retreat 
Where,  poised  like  wingdd  victories, 
Thev  mirror  in  relentless  eyes 
The  life  broad-basking  'neath  their 
feet, — 
Man  ever  with  bis  Now  at  strife. 
Pained  with  first  gasps  of  earthly 
air,  50 

Then  praying  Death  the  last  to 
spare. 
Still  fearful  of  the  ampler  life. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 
Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 

A  life  of  unalloyed  content 
A  life  like  that  of  land-locked 


Who  feel  no  elemental  gosh 
Of  tidal  forces,  no  fierce  mah 
Of  storm  deep-graspiqg 

spent 
'Twixt  continent  and 
Such  quiet  souls  have 
Thy  truer  inspiration,  thoa 
Who  lov'st  to  feel  upoo  thy  farov 
Spray  from  the  plugging  vo— dthro^ 
Grazing  the  tusnd  lee  shore,  the 
cliff 

That  o'er  the  abrupt  gorgs  holds  iu 
breath. 

Where  the  fraU  hair-breadth  ol  so  1/ 
Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death : 
These,  too,  are  oared-for,  and  rosad 

these 
Bends   her   mild  crook   thy  sister 


These  in  unvezed  dependence  lie. 
Each  *neath  his  strip  of  hovnehold 
sky; 
O'er  these  clouds  wander,  and  the  biw 
Hangs    motionless   the    whole  cht 
throuj^; 
Stfirs  rise  for  them,  and  mooss 
grow  large 
And  lessen  in  such  tranquil  wise 
As  joys  and  sorrows  do  that  rise 
Within    their    nature's   aheJtend 
marge; 
Their  hours  into  each  other  flit 

Like  the  leaf -shadows  of  the  vine 
And  fig-tree  under  which  they  sit, 
And  their  still  lives  to  heaves  io- 
dine 82 
With  an  unconscious  habitode, 

Unhistoried  as  smokes  that  rise 

From  happy  hearths  and  sight  dude 

In  kinared  blue  of  momiog  skies. 

Wayward !    when  once  we  feel  ^j 

lack, 
'Tis  worse  than  vain  to  wootheebsek ! 

Yet  there  is  one  who  seems  to  be 
Thine  elder  sister,  in  whose  eyes    90 
A  faint  far  northern  lip;ht  will  rise 
Sometimes,  and  bring  a  dream  of 
thee; 
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e  is  not  that  for  which  youth  hoped. 
Bat  she  hath  blesaingB  all  her  own. 
lOQ^ts  pore  as  lilies  newly  oped. 
And  faith  to  sorrow  given  alone : 
moat  I  deem  that  it  is  thou 
ime  back  with  graTer  matron  brow. 
With    deepenra   eyes  and   bated 

breath. 
Like  one  that  somewhere  hath  met 

Death,  loo 

at '  No,*  she  answers, '  I  am  she 
rhom  the  gods  love,  IVananillity : 
That  other  whom  yon  seek  f oriom 
Half  earthly  was ;  bat  I  am  bom 
i  the  immortab,  and  oar  raoe 


Wean  still  some  sadness  on  its  face : 

He  wins  me  late,  but  keeps  me  long* 

Who,  dowered  with  every  gift  of 

passion. 
In  that  fierce  flame  can  forge  and 
fashion  109 

Of  sin  and  self  the  anchor  strong ; 
Can  thence  compel  the  driving  force 
Of  daUy  life's  mechanic  coarse. 
Nor  less  the  nobler  energies 
Of  needfal  toil  and  ooltare  wise ; 
Whose  sool  is  worth  the  tempter's  lare 
Who  can  renoance,  and  vet  endore. 
To  him  I  come,  not  li^tlv  wooed. 
Bat  won  by  silent  fortitade.' 
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Wait  a  little:  do  tM  not  wait  7 
Lovis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
IVanois  Joseph  is  not  Time ; 
[here  'a  One  hatn  swifter  feet  than 

CHme; 
3annon-parKaments  settle  nao^^t ; 
Is     Austria's, — whose     is 
Thoodit? 
116  is  gooo,  but,  spite  of  change, 
Gutenberi^sganhas  uie  longest  range. 
Spin,  spin,  Ck>tho,  spin  t 
TjfcchesM,    twist  I     and,    Atvopos, 

sever! 
In  the  shadow,  year  out.  year  in. 
Hie  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

WaitkWesay;  oar  years  are  long; 
Men  are  weak,  bat  Sf an  is  strong ; 
Since  the  stars  first  carved  their 

rinn. 
We  have  looked  on  many  thiogs ; 
Great  wars  come  and  great  wars  go, 
Wotf-traoks  lig^t  on  polar  snow ; 
We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone. 
This  second-hand  Napoleon. 

Spin,  spin,  Gotho,  spin ! 

Laohens,    twist  1     and,    Atropos, 
sever  t 

Tn  the  shadow,  year  ont,  year  in. 

Hie  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 


We  saw  the  elder  Corsioan, 
And  doUio  mattered  as  she  span. 
While  crowned  lackeys  bore  the  train. 
Of  the  pinchbeck  Charlemagne ; 
'  Sister,  stint  not  len^  of  tbread ! 
Sister,  stay  the  scissors  dread ! 
On  Saint  Helenas  granite  bleak. 
Hark,  the  valtare  whets  his  beak !  * 

Spin,  spin,  GoUio,  spin  I 

Laohesis,    twist!     and,    Atropos, 
sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  oat,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees 
That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the  knees ; 
Their  patent  reaper,  its  sheaves  sleep 

sound 
In  dreamless  gamers  undersroand : 
We  know  false  glory's  spendurif  t  raoe 
Pawning  nations   for  feathers  and 

IBM; 
It  may  be  shorty  it  mav  be  long, 
'  *T  is  reckoning  day !  ^  sneers  unpaid 
Wrong. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin ! 
Laohesis,    twist!     and,    Atropos, 

sever  I 
In  the  shadow,  year  oat»  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 
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The  Cook  that  wean  the  Eagle*8  skin 
Can  promise  what  he  ne'er  could  win ; 
Slavery  reaped  for  fine  words  sown. 
System  for  all,  and  rights  for  none, 
Depots  atop,  a  wild  clan  below, 
Such  is  the  Gaul  from  long  ago ; 
Wash  the  bkiok  from  the  Ethiop's 

faoe. 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  raoe ! 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin ! 

lAohesis,    twist!     and,    Atropos, 
sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

'Neath   Gregory's   throne   a  spider 

swings. 
And  snares  the  people  for  the  kings ; 
*  Luther  is  dead ;  old  quarrels  pass  ; 
The  stake's  black  soars  are  healed 

with  grass  * ; 
So  dreamers  prate ;  did  man  ere  live 


Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgiw 
But  Luther's  broom  is  left,  mad 
Peep  o'er  their  creeds  to  wfaer»  it 

Spin,  spin,  Ck>tho,  spiii ! 

Laohesis,    twist!     and,    Aiiopom 
sever! 

In  the  shadow,  jrear  out,  yaar 

The  silent  headsman  waits  i 


Smooth  saib  the  ship  of 
Kaiser  and  Jesuit  at  the  helm ; 
We  look  down  the  depths,  and  i 
Silent  workers  in  the  dark 
Building  slow  the  sharp-tnakBd 
Old  instincts  hardening  to 
Patience  a  little ;  learn  to  wait ; 
Hours  are  long  on  the  dock  <^  Fate. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,    twist!     and,    Atropos. 
sever ! 

Darkness  is  strong,  and  so  is  Sin. 

But  surely  God  endures  forevw ! 


THE  MINER 


Down 'mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  the  central  fire, 

I  seek  for  that  which  giveth  wings 
To  stoop,  not  soar,  to  my  desire. 

Sometimes  I  hear,  as 't  were  a  sigh. 
The  sea's  deep  yearning  far  aTOve, 

*  Thou  hast  the  secret  not,'  I  cry, 
*  In  deeper  deeps  is  hid  my  Love.' 

They  think  I  burrow  from  the  sun. 
In  darkness,  all  alone,  and  weak ; 

Such  loss  were  gain  if  He  were  won. 
For 't  is  the  sun's  own  Sun  I  seek. 

*The  earth,'  they  murmur,  'is  the 
tomb 

Thatvainlysoughthis  life  to  prison ; 
Why  srovel  longer  in  the  gloom  7 

He  IS  not  here ;  he  hath  arisen.' 

More  life  for  me  where  he  hath  lain 
Hidden  while  ye  believed  him  dead. 


Than  in  cathedrals  oold  and  Tmin, 
Built  on  loose  sands  olliis 


My  search  is  for  the  living  gold ; 

Him  I  desire  who  dweUs  reduse. 
And  not  his  image  worn  and  old. 

Day-servant  of  our 


If  him  I  find  not,  yet  I  find 

The  ancient  joy  of  cell  and  dioreh. 
The  glimpse,  the  surety  undefined. 

The  unquenohed  ardour  of  the 
search. 

Happier  to  chase  a  flying  goal 
Than  to  sit  countinff  lanraUed  gaii». 

To  guess  the  Soul  wiuiin  the  eom 
Thskn  to  be  lord  of  what  remains. 

Hide  still,  beet  Good,  in  subtUe  wise. 

Beyond  my  nature's  utmost  scope  : 
Be  ever  absent  from  mine  eyes 

To  be  twice  pmeot  in  my  faope ' 
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with  undulation  soft, 
E%.<irift  on  Viaoher's  ooean, 

from  my  oookboat  np  aloft, 
down  my  mental  plummet  oft 
hope  to  reaoh  a  notion. 


GOLD  EGG :    A  DREAM-FANTASY 

A  gTCDKWT  IN  8XABCH  OF  THE  BXAXTTIFITL  FILL  ASLXEP  IK  DBESDXN 
OVBK  HBBB  FB0FBS80B  DOOTOB  VIBOHXB'S  WISSENSOHATT  DBS  BCHOKBN, 
WHAT  OAMB  THXBBOr. 

I  saw  how  Zeus  was  lodged  once  more 

By  Baucis  and  Philemon ; 
The  text  said, '  Not  alone  of  yore, 
But  every  day,  at  every  door, 
Knoolu  still  the  masking  Demon.* 

Daimon  *t  was  printed  in  the  hook 
And,  as  I  read  it  slowlv. 

The  letters  stirred  and  changed,  and 
took 

Jove*s  stature,  the  Olympian  look 
Of  painless  melancholy. 

He  psused  upon  the  threshold  worn: 
*  With  coin  I  cannot  pay  you ; 

Yet  would  I  fain  make  some  return ; 

The  gift  for  cheapness  do  not  spurn. 
Accept  this  hen,  I  pray  you. 

'  Plain  feathers  wears  mv  Hemera, 

And  has  from  ages  olden ; 
She  makes  her  nest  in  common  hay, 
And  yet,  of  all  the  birds  that  lay. 
Her  eggs  alone  are  golden.' 

He  turned,  and  could  no  more  be  seen ; 

Old  Baucis  stared  a  moment. 
Then  tossed  poor  Partlet  on  the  green. 
And  with  a  tone,  half  jest,  half  spleen. 

Thus  made  her  housewife's  com- 
ment: 

'  The  stranger  had  a  queerish  face. 

His  smile  was  hardly  pleasant. 
And,  though  he  meant  it  for  a  grace. 
Yet  this  old  hen  of  barnyard  race 
Was  but  a  stingy  present. 

'  She 's  quite  too  old  for  layinff  eggs, 

Nay,  eyen  to  make  a  soup  of ; 
One  only  needs  to  see  her  legs, — 
You  might  as  well  boil  down  the  pegs 
I  made  the  brood-hen's  coop  of ! 


from  the  metaphysio  sea 
o  bottom  was  forthcoming, 
all  the  while  (bow  drearily !) 
I    «>iie  eternal  note  of  B 
3Jy  Glerman  stove  kept  humming. 

^^Vliat's  Beauty  T  *  mused  I ;  '  is  it 
told 

Sy  synthesis  7  analysis  T 
L^ve  yon  not  made  us  lead  of  gold  ? 
'o  feed  your  omoible,  not  sold 

Our  temple's  sacred  chalkes  ? ' 

^%en  o'er  my  senses  came  a  change ; 

My  book  seemed  all  traditions, 
>]d  legends  of  profoundest  range* 
I>iablery,  and  stories  strange 

Of  goblins,  elves,  magicians. 

3]d  gods  in  modem  saints  I  found. 
Old  creeds  in  strange  disguises ; 
I  thooght  them  safely  underground, 
And   liere  they  were,  all  safe  and 
sooiid. 
Without  a  sign  of  phthisis. 

Trutli  was,  my  outward  eyes  were 
olosed. 
Although  I  did  not  know  it ; 
Deep  into  dream-land  I  had  dozed 
And  so  was  happUy  transposed 
From  proser  into  poet. 

So  what  I  read  took  flesh  and  blood. 

And  turned  to  living  creatures : 
The  words  were  but  the  dingy  bud 
That  bloomed,  like  Adam,  from  the 
mud. 
To  human  forms  and  features. 
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'  Some  eighteen  score  of  such  do  I 

Raise  every  year,  her  sisters ; 
Go,  in  the  woods  your  fortunes  try. 
All  day  for  one  poor  earthworm  pry. 
And  scratch  your  toes  to  blisters  ! ' 

Philemon  found  the  rede  was  good. 
And,  turning  on  the  poor  hen. 

He  clapt  his  hands,  and  stamped,  and 
shooed. 

Hunting  the  exile  toward  the  wood. 
To  house  with  snipe  and  moor-hen. 

A  poet  saw  and  cried:  'Hold!  hold! 

What  are  you  doinff,  madman  7 
Spurn  you  more  wealth  than  can  be 

told. 
The  fowl  that  lays  the  eggs  of  gold. 

Because  she  *s  plainly^ad,  man  7 ' 

To  him  Philemon :  'I '11  not  balk 

Thy  will  with  any  shackle ; 
Wilt  add  a  burden  to  thy  walk  7 
There !  take  her  without  further  talk ; 
You  're  both  but  fit  to  cackle ! ' 

But  scarce  the  poet  touched  the  bird. 
It  swelled  to  stature  r^gal ; 

And  when  her  cloud-wide  wings  she 
stirred, 

A  whisper  as  of  doom  was  heard, 
'T  was  Jove's  bolt-bearing  eagle. 

As   when  from  far-off  cloud-bergs 
springs 

A  cra^,  and,  hurtling  under. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  rumour  flings. 
So  she  from  flight-foreboding  wings 

Shook  out  a  murmurous  thunder. 

She  gripped  the  poet  to  her  breast, 

And,  ever  upward  soaring. 
Earth  seemed  a  new  moon  in  the  west. 
And  then  one  light  among  the  rest 
Where  squadrons  lie  at  mooring. 

How  tell  to  what  heaven-hallowed 
seat 
The  eagle  bent  his  courses  7 
The  waves  that  on  its  bases  beat, 
The  sales  that  round  it  weave  and 
fleet. 
Are  life's  creative  forces. 


Here  was  the  bird's  primevBl 
Hl^  on  a  promontoK^ 

Star-pharosed,  where  afae 
rest 

To  brood  new  aeons  ^neatii 
The  future's  unfledged  giovy. 


I  know  not  how,  but  I 

All  feeling,  heariqg. 
It  was  not  wind  that  atirred  my  hair 
But  living  breath,  the 

Of  unembodied  beuqg. 

And  in  the  nest  an  egg  of  gold 
Lay  soft  in  self-made  luatrow 
Gadng  whereon,  what  depfths  nnlcsd 
Within,  what  marvels  manifold. 
Seemed  silently  to  moster ! 


Daily  such  splendonxs  to 

Is  still  to  me  and  yoo 
It  glowed  as  when  S«lnt  Befeer's 
Illumed^  forgets  its  stony  wont* 

And  seems  to  throb  trsashwenL 


One  saw  therein  the  life  of 

(Or  so  the  poet  found  it,) 
The  yolk  and  white,  conceive  who  eaii» 
Were  the  glad  earth,  thai,  floatai^ 
span 

In  the  glad  heaven  azonnd  it. 

I  knew  this  as  one  knows  in  dieaoit 
Where  no  effects  to  oaoses 

Are   chained  as   in   our   work-day 
scheme. 

And  then  was  wakened  by  a  aoreaai 
That  seemed  to  come  from  Baack. 

'  Bless  Zeus ! '  she  cried,  '  I  'm  sale 
below ! ' 

First  pale,  then  red  as  oonJ ; 
And  I,  still  drowsy,  pondend  slow. 
And  seemed  to  find,  but  hardly  knov, 

Something  like  this  for  moraL 


Each  day  the  world  is  bom 

For  him  who  takes  it  rk^tly ; 
Not  fresher  that  which  Awn  knev. 
Not  sweeter  that  whoae  moonlit  dev 
Entranced  Arcadia  nightly. 
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i^tly  T   That's  simply:  'tistosee 
Sotme  sufastanoe  oasts  these  shadows 


call  Life  and  History, 
Ixaft  SLJmifiea  seem  to  ohase  and  flee 
Liifea  wind-gleams  over  meadows. 

imply  ?     That's  nobly:    't  is  to 
kiiow 
Thttt  God  may  still  be  met  with. 


Nor  groweth  old,  nor  doth  bestow 
These  senses  fine,  this  brain  aglow. 
To  groyel  and  forget  with. 

Beauty,  Herr  Doctor,  trust  in  me. 

No  chemistry  will  win  you ; 
Charis  still  rises  from  the  sea : 
If  yoa  can't  find  her,  might  it  be 
Because  you  seek  within  you  ? 


A  FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND 


L 

>r 

for 


1 1  hate  to  be  your  debtor, 
-iCe  a  mere  perfunctory  letter ; 
letters,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
cireless  quintessence  should  be, 
real  nature's  truant  play 

Consdousness  looks  t'  other 


N^ot  drop  by  drop,  with  watchful  skill, 
QAthered  in  Art^s  deliberate  stiU, 
But  life's  insensible  completeness 
Got  aa  the  ripe  grape  gets  its  sweet- 

Aa  if  it  had  a  way  to  fuse 
The  golden  sunlight  into  juice. 
Hopeleas  my  mental  pump  I  try ; 
The  hoses  hiss,  the  tube  is  dry ; 
As  those  petroleum  wells  that  spout 
Awhile  like  M.  C.'s,  then  give  out» 
My  spring;  once  fuU  as  Arethusa, 
la  a  mere  bore  as  dry 's  Creusa ; 
And  yet  yon  ask  me  why  I  'm  glum. 
And  why  my  graver  Muse  is  dumb. 
Ah  me  I  I  'ye  reasons  manifold       ai 
Coodmsed  in  one, — I  'm  getting  old ! 

When  life,  once  past  its  fortieth  year, 
Wheels  up  its  eyening  hemisphere, 
The  mind's  own  shadow,  which  the 

boy 
Saw  onward  point  to  hope  and  joy. 
Shifts  round,  irrevocably  set 
Tow'rd  momiiiff's  loss  and  yain  regret. 
And,  argue  with  it  as  we  will. 
The  dock  u  unconyerted  stUl.        30 

*  But  count  the  gains,'  I  hear  you  say, 
'Which  far  the  seeming  loss  out* 
weigh; 


Friendships  built  firm  'gsinst  flood 

and  wind 
On  rock-foundations  of  the  mind ; 
Knowledge  instead  of  scheming  hope ; 
For  wild  adventure,  settled  scope ; 
Talents,  from  surface-ore  profuse. 
Tempered  and  edged  to  tools  for  use ; 
Judgement,  for  passion's  headlong 

whirb;  59 

Old  sorrows  crystalled  into  pearls ; 
Losses  by  patience  turned  to  guns. 
Possessions  now,  that  once  were  pains  2 
Joy's  blossom  gone,  as  go  it  must. 
To  ripen  seeds  of  faith  and  trust ; 
Why  heed  a  snow-flake  on  the  roof 
If  fire  within  keep  Age  aloof 
Though  blundering  north-winds  push 

and  strain 
With  palms  benumbed  against  the 

pane?' 

Mv  dear  old  Friend,  you  're  very  wise; 
We  always  are  with  others*  eyes,  50 
And  see  so  clear  1    (our  nejgbbonr's 

deck  on) 
What  reef  the  idiot's  sure  to  wreck  on ; 
Folks  when  they  learn  how  life  has 

quizzed  'em 
Are  fain  to  make  a  shift  with  Wisdom, 
And,  finding  she  nor  breaks  nor  bends. 
Give  her  a  letter  to  their  friends. 
Draw  passion's  torrent  whoso  will 
Through  sluices  smooth  to  turn  a  mill. 
And,  taking  solid  toll  of  grist. 
Forget  the  rainbow  in  the  mist,       60 
The  exulting  leap,  the  aimless  haste 
Scattered  in  iridescent  waste ; 
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Prefer  who  likes  the  sore  esteem 
To    cheated    youth's     midsammer 

dream, 
When  every  friend  was  more  than 

Damon, 
Each  quicksand  safe  to  buUd  a  fame 

on; 
Believe  that  prudence  snug  excels 
Youth's  gross  of  verdant  spectacles, 
Through    which    earth's     withered 

stubble  seen 
Looks     autumn>proof    as     painted 

green,—  70 

I  side  with  Moses  'gainst  the  masses, 
Take  you  the  drudge,  give  me  the 

glasses! 
And,  for  your  talents  shaped  with 

practice. 
Convince  me  first  that  such  the  fact  is ; 
Let  whoso  likes  be  beat,  poor  fool, 
On  life's  hard  stithy  to  a  tool. 
Be  whoso  will  a  ploughshare  made. 
Let  me  remain  a  jolly  blade  ! 
What 's  Knowledge,  with  her  stocks 

and  lands. 
To  gay  Conjecture's  yellow  strands  ? 
What's   watching   her   slow   flocks 

increase  81 

To  ventures  for  the  golden  fleece  ? 
What  her  deep  ships,  safe  under  lee. 
To  youth's  light  craft,  that  drinks 

the  sea, 
For  Flying  Islands  making  sail, 
And  failing  where 't  is  gain  to  fail  ? 
Ah  me !    Experience  (so  we  're  told). 
Time's  crucible,  turns  lead  to  gold ; 
Yet  what 's  experience  won  but  dross, 
Cloud-gold  transmuted  to  our  loss  ? 
What  but  base  coin  the  best  event 
To  the  untried  experiment  ?  93 

'T  was  an  old  couple,  says  the  poet. 
That  lodged  the  gods  and  did  not 

know  it ; 
Youth  sees  and  knows  them  as  they 

were 
Before  Olympus'  top  was  bare  ; 
From  Swampscot's  flats  his  eye  divine 
Sees  Venus  rocking  on  the  brine. 


With  lucent  limbs,   that   momthfn 
scatter  a  9 

Charm  that  turns  Doll  to  Cteopaira 
Bacchus  (that  now  is  scarce  indvoed 
To  cive  £ld*B  lag;ing  Mood  a  booetv 
Wiui  cymbals'  cla^  and  pmrdm  to 

draw  him. 
Divine  as  Ariadne  saw  him. 
Storms  throu^  Youth^s  polae  vit. 

ail  his  train 
And  wins  new  Indies  in  hk  bfmin ; 
Apollo  (with  the  old  a  trope* 
A  sort  of  finer  Mister  Pope), 
Apollo— but  the  Muse  forbidB ; 
At  his  approach  castdown  Ay  lids. 
And  thmK  it  joy  enough  to  ~ 
Far  off  his  arrows  singing 
He  knows  enou^  who  8il< 
The  quiver  chiming  as  he  goes ; 
He  tells  too  much  who  e'er  betrays 
The  shining  Archer's  secret 


10c 


Dear  Friend,  you  're  ri^t  and  I  ac 

wrong; 
My  quibbfes  are  not  worth  a  aoi^ 
And  I  sophistically  tease  n 

My  fancy  sad  to  tricks  like  these. 
I  could  not  cheat  vou  if  I  would  ; 
You  know  me  and  my  jestiQg  mood. 
Mere  surface-foam,  for  pride   ooo- 

oealing 
The  purpose  of  my  deeper  f  aeliiig. 
I  have  not  spilt  one  drop  of  joy 
Poured  in  the  senses  of  the  bovv 
Nor  Nature  fails  my  walks  to  bless 
With  all  her  golden  inwardness ; 
And  as  blind  nestlings,  unafraid. 
Stretch  up  wide-mouthed  to  evvrj 

shade  i^ 

By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred. 
Taking  it  for  the  mother-bird. 
So,  when  God's   shadow,  whkh  is 

light. 
Unheralded,  b^  day  or  nisht, 
Mv  wakening  instincts  falk  across. 
Silent  as  sunoeams  over  moss. 
In   my  heart's   nest  half-oonsckxis 

things 
Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wings. 
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.  themselves  up,  and  tremble  long 
.li  premomtioDB  sweet  of  song. 

patient^  uid  perh&ps  (who  knowg?) 
s«e  may  be  winged  one  day  like 

thoae ;  14a 

ilunalieB,  doee-embowered  to  sing, 
^rced  throng^  with  June's  delidons 

stiiig; 
swallows,  their  half -hour  to  run 
kr-breasted  in  the  setting  sun. 

first  they're  but  the  unfledged 


'  soQgiess  schedule  of  a  poem ; 
lienrrom  the  shell  they  're  hardly 

dry 
aome  folks   thrust  them  forth, 

must  IT  150 

at  let  me  end  with  a  comparison 
ever  yet  hit  upon  by  e'er  a  son 
f  our  American  Apollo, 
kod  there 's  where  I  shall  beat  them 

hollow, 
(  be  is  not  a  courtly  St.  John, 
(at,  as  West  said,  a  Mohawk  Injun.) 
I  poem's  like  a  cruise  for  whales : 
luroa^^  untried  seas  the  hunter  sails, 
lis  prow  diyiding  waters  known 
;*o  the  blue  icebe^s  hulk  alone ;  160 
kt  last,  on  farthest  edge  of  day, 
le  marks  the  smoky  puff  of  spray ; 
rhen  with  bent  oars  the  shallop  flies 
fo  where  the  basking  quarry  lies ; 


Then  the  excitement  of.  the  strife. 
The  crimsoned  waves, — ah,  this  is  life ! 

But,  the  dead  plunder  once  secured 
And  safe  beside  the  vessel  moored. 
All  that  had  stirred  the  blood  before 
Is  so  much  blubber,  nothing  more, 
(I  mean  no  pun,  nor  image  so       171 
Mere  sentimental  verse,  you  know,) 
And  all  is  tedium,  smoke,  and  soil, 
In  trying  out  the  noisome  oU. 

Yes,  this  ia  life  t  And  so  the  bard 
Throu^  briny  deserts,  never  scarred 
Since  Noah's  seel,  a  subject  seeks. 
And  lies  upon  the  watch  for  weeks ; 
That  once  harpooned  and  helpless 


What  foUows  is  but  weary  trying. 


Now  I  've  a  notion,  if  a  poet         181 
Beat  up  for  themes,  his  verse  will 

show  it ; 
I  wait  for  subjects  that  hunt  me. 
By  day  or  night  won't  let  me  be. 
And  biang  alwut  me  like  a  curse. 
Till  they  have  made  me  into  verse, 
From  Ime  to  line  my  fingers  tease 
Beyond  my  knowledge,  as  the  bees 
Biuld  no  new  cell  till  those  before 
With  limpid  summer-sweet  run  o'er ; 
Then,  if  I  neither  sins  nor  shine,    191 
Is  it  the  subject*s  faiut,  or  mine  ? 


AN  EMBER  PICTURE 


Sow    strange    are    the    freaks    of 
memory  t 

The  lesMns  of  life  we  forget, 
While  a  trifle,  a  trick  of  o<^our. 

In  the  wonderful  web  is  set, — 

Set  by  some  mordant  of  fancy. 
And,  q>ite  of  the  wear  and  tear 

Of  time  or  distance  or  trouble. 
Insists  on  its  right  to  be  there. 

A  chance  had  brought  us  together ; 

Chir  talk  was  of  matters-ofcourae ; 
We  were  nothing,  one  to  the  other. 

But  a  short  half-hour's  resource. 


We  spoke  of  French  actinff  and  actors, 
And  their  easy,  natunu  way : 

Of  the  weather,  for  it  was  rainins 
As  we  drove  home  from  the  phy. 

We  debated  the  social  nothings 
We  bore  ourselves  so  to  discuss ; 

The  thunderous  rumours  of  battle 
Were  silent  the  while  for  us. 

Arrived  at  her  door,  we  left  her 
With  a  drippingly  hurried  adieu. 

And  our  wheels  went  crunching  the 
gravel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  avenue. 
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As   we    drove    away    through    the 
shadow, 
The  candle  she  held  in  the  door 
From  rain-yamished  tree-trunk   to 
tree-trunk 
Flashed  fainter,  and  flashed 


no 


more; — 


Flashed  fainter,  then  wholly  faded 
Before  we  had  passed  the  wood ; 

But  the  lif^t  of  the  face  behind  it 
Went  with  me  and  stayed  for  good. 

The  vision  of  soaroe  a  moment, 
And  hardly  marked  at  the  time, 

It  oomes  unbidden  to  haunt  me, 
like  a  scrap  of  ballad-rhyme. 


Had  she  beauty  ?    Well,  not  what 

they  call  so; „ 

Yon  may  find  a  thousand  as  fair ;  >     For  is  it  not  all  a  dream  Y 


And  yet  there's  her    U 
memory 
Witli  no  special  dain  to  be  there. 

As  I  sit  sometimes  in  the  twilight. 

And  can  back  to  life  In  the  eoab 
Old  faces  and  hopes  and  fancia 

Long  buried,  (good  rest  to 
souls  t) 


Her  face  shines  oat  in  the 
I  see  her  holding  the  lisht» 

And  hear  the  crunch  of  t£e  gravel 
And  the  sweep  of  the  rain  that 
night 

'T  is  a  face  that  can  neTor  grow  older. 
That    never    can   part    with  its 
gleam, 
'T  IB  a  gracious 


TO  H.  W.  L. 

ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  27TH  nEBBUABY,   1867 

I  NBBD  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his  song. 

Where  limpid  verse  to  limpid  verse  succeeds 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing  lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon's  mirrored  skiS,  he  sudes  along. 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds. 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame. 
And  Love  steals  shylv  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  Ood  okas  you  /  and  there  enda 

As  I  muse  backward  up  the  chequered  years 
Wherein  so  much  was  given,  so  much  was  lost^ 

Blessings  in  both  kinds,  such  as  cheapen  teasB^ — 

But  hush  t  this  is  not  for  profaner  ears ; 
Let  them  drink  molten  pearls  nor  dream  the  cost 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  sorrow's  core. 

As  naught  out  nightshade  grew  upon  earth's  ground ; 
Love  turned  all  his  to  heart's-ease,  and  the  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  forced  a  door 
Leading  to  sweeter  manhood  ainl  more  sound. 


TO  H.  W.  L. 
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Even  as  a  wind-wayed  fountain's  swaying  shade 

Seems  of  mixed  race,  a  grey  wraith  shot  with  sun. 
So  through  his  trial  faith  tranaluoent  rayed 
Tin  dartmesB,  half  disnatured  so»  betrayed 
A  heart  of  sunshine  that  would  fain  overrun. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may  stay 

And  of  its  purpose  oheat  the  charmed  •byvB, 
If  our  poor  lue  be  lengthened  by  a  lay, 
He  shall  not  go,  although  his  presence  may. 
And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double  thiSi 

Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty-sweet 
As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to  be ; 

lf»v  Age  steal  on  with  softly-eadenced  feet 

FaUing  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
Whose  choicest  yerse  is  harsher-toned  than  he  t 


THE  NIQHTINQALE  IN  THE  STUDY 


Com  forth  I '  my  catbird  calls  tome^ 
*  And  bear  me  sing  a  cayatina 

rhat,  in  thk  okl  f aimliar  tree, 
SbaJl  bang  a  garden  of  Aloina. 

'Tbeae  buttercups  shall  brim  with 


Bejrond  all  Lesbian  juice  or  Massic ; 
3by  not  New  En^nd  be  diyine  ? 
My  ode  to  ripemng  summer  dassio  ? 

*  Or,  if  to  me  you  will  not  hark. 

By    Beayer   Brook   a   thrush   is 
ringing 
Tin  an  the  akler-coverts  dark 
Seem   sunshine-dappled  with  his 

■ingtng_ 

*  Come  oat  beneath  the  unmastered 

Bky, 
With  its  emancipating  spaces. 
And  leam  to  sing  as  weu  as  I, 
Without  premeditated  graces. 

'What    boot    your    many-volumed 

gAins^ 
TlMse    withered    leayes    foreyer 

turning. 

To  win,  at  best,  for  aU  your  pains, 

A  nature  mummy-wn^t  m  learn- 
ing? 


'  The  leayes  wherein  true  wisdom  lies 
On  liying  trees  the  sun  are  drinking ; 

Those  white  clouds,  drowsing  through 
the  skies. 
Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking. 

*  Come  out!  with  me  the  oriole  cries. 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues 
you  I 
And,  hark,  the  cuckoo  weatherwise, 
Stin  hiding,  farther  onward  wooes 
you.' 

'  Alas,  dear  friend,  that,  aU  my  days. 
Has   poured   from    that   eyringa 
thicket 

The  quaintly  discontinuous  lays 
To  which  I  hold  a  season-ticket, 

'  A  season-ticket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  pilfered  berries. 

And  who  so  oft  my  soul  hast  caught 
With  mixnandeyeningyofamtarieot 

'  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  att  day 
Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger, 

Nojpipe,  like  thee,  for  June  to  ^j 
Wiui     fancy-led,     haU-consaous 
finger. 
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'  A  bird  is  sin^ng  in  my  brain 
And  bubbling  o*er  with  mingled 
fanoie% 

Qbj,  tra^^o,  rapt,  right  heart  of  Spain 
Fed  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

'  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  magio  music  rears  above  me, 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes, — 
And  does  not  Dofia  Clara  love  me  ? 

'Cloaked    shapes,    a    twanging    of 

guitars, 

A  rush  of  feet,  and  rapiers  dashing. 

Then   silence   deep  with  breathless 

stars, 

And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 

'  O  music  of  all  moods  and  dimes. 
Vengeful,     forgiving,      sensuous, 
saintly. 


Where  still,  between  the  CiiiBtnri 
chimes. 
The  moorish  03rmbal  ttnklwifainUy  \ 

*  O  life  borne  lightly  in  the  hand. 
For    friend    or    foe    wilh 
Caetilianl 
O  valley  safe  in  Fancy's  land. 
Not  tramped  to  mod  yet  by  th« 
million  I 

'  Bird  of  to-day,  thy  songs  are  stale 


To  his,  my  singer 
My  Calderon,  my  ni^tingale. 
My  Arab  soul  in  Spaniaa  feathen. 

'Ah,  friend,  these  singetB  dead  do 

long. 
And  stQl,  God  knows,  in  poigatorr. 
Give  its  best  sweetness  to  bD.  soaog, ' 
To  Nature's  self  her  better  ^bcr/ 
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Mbn  say  the  sullen  instrument. 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow. 
With  pangs  of  jov  or  woe. 
Feels  music's  soul  tnrough  every  fibre 
sent. 
Whispers  the  ravished  strings 
More  than  he  knew  or  meant ; 
Old  summers  in  its  memory  glow ; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springs ; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood  lo 

All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine- wood 
Long  ago  t 

The  magical  moonlight  then 

Steeped  every  bough  and  cone ; 
The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  distance  blown ; 
The  wind  through  its  glooms  sang  low, 
And  it  sway^  to  and  fro 
With  defight  as  it  stood,  20 

In  the  wonderful  wood, 
Long  ago  I 


O  my  life,  have  we  not  had 

That  only  said.  Live  and  rejoioe  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  raasooi* 
But  made  us  all  feding  and  voice ! 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their 
blowing. 
When  Nature  and  we  were  peers, 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  nowin^ 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years  ?       jd 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn 

juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's 
Have  I  heard,  have  I 

All  I  feel  and  I  know  t 
Doth  mv  heart  overworn  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 
An  odour  from  Dreamland  sent, 

That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 
Of  a  splendour  that  came  and  veot, 

Of  a  life  tived  somewhere,  I  know  not 
In  what  diviner  sphere,  43 
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ihftt  stay  not  and  go  not, 
ike  moaic  heard  onoe  by  an  ear 
Tli*;t  oaonot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 
A    acxnething  so  shy,  it  would 
shame  it 
*Fo  make  it  a  show, 
A    something  too  vague,  could 
I  name  it, 
Por  others  to  know,  50 

As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it^ 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it. 
Long  ago ! 


And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over. 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain. 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover. 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again. 
Could  I  but  speak  and  show  it. 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain. 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so, 
Tho  world  should  not  lack  a  poet. 
Such  aff  it  had  63 

In  the  ages  glad, 

Long  ago  I 


THE  FOOT-PATH 


mcmnts  athwart  the  windv  hill 
Tbrough  saDow  slopes  of  upland 


nd  Fsncy  climbs  with  foot-fall  still 
Its  nsrrowing  curves  that  end  in  air. 

y  day,  a  warmer-hearted  blue 
Stoops  softly  to  that  topmost  swell ; 

ts  thread-like  windings  seem  a  clue 
To  gracious  dimes  where  all  is  well. 

iy  night,  far  yonder,  I  surmise 
An  ampler  world  than  clips  my  ken, 

Vhere  the  great  stars  of  happier  skies 
Commingle  nobler  fates  01  men. 

[  look  and  long,  then  haste  me  home, 
SttU  master  <^  my  secret  rare ; 

Lhioe  tried,  the  path  would  end  in 
Rome, 
Bat  now  it  leads  me  everywhere. 

Forever  to  the  qew  it  guides. 

From  former  good,  old  overmuch  ; 

What  Nature  for  her  poets  hides, 
*T  is  wiser  to  divine  than  dutch. 

The  bird  I  list  hath  never  come 
Within  the  scope  of  mortal  ear ; 

My  oiying  step  would  make  him 
dumb. 
And  the  fair  tree,  his  shdter,  sear. 


Behind  the  hill,  behind  the  sky. 
Behind  my  inmost  thought,   he 
sings; 

No  feet  avail;  to  hear  it  nigh. 
The  song  itself  must  lend  the  wings. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  dose  hid,  and  raise 
Those  angel  stairways  in  my  brain. 

That  climb  from  these  low-vaulted 
days 
To  spacious  sunshines  far  from  pain. 

Sing  when  thou  wilt,  enchantment 
fleet, 

I  leave  thy  covert  haunt  untrod. 
And  envy  Science  not  her  feat. 

To  make  a  twice-told  tale  of  God. 

They  said  the  fairies  tript  no  more, 
And  long  ago  that  Pan  was  dead ; 

*T  was  but  that  fools  preferred  to  bore 
Earth's  rind  inch-deep  for  truth 
instead. 

Pan  leaps  and  pipes  all  summer  long. 
The  fairies  dance  each  full-moouM 
night. 

Would  we  but  doff  our  lenses  strong, 
And  trust  our  wiser  eyes'  ddight 

City  of  Elf -land,  just  without 
Our  seeing,  marvel  ever  new. 
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Glimpaed  in  fair  weather,  a  sweet 
doabt 
Sketohed-in,   mirage-like,   on  the 
bhia 

I  build  thee  in  yon  eanaet  cloud, 
Whoee  edge  allures  to  climb  the 
height; 
I  hear  ttiy  drowned  bells,  inly-loud. 
From  still  pools  dusk  trith  dreams 
of  night 

Tlr^  gates  are  shut  to  hardiest  will. 
Thy     countersign    of    long -lost 
speech,— 


Those  f  ountained  ooarta,  tlioee  cbi 
hers  still. 
Fronting  Timers  far  £Mt^  who  sh 
reach  ? 

I  know  not,  and  will  never  pfj. 

But  trust  our  human  heart  for  al 
Wonders  that  from  the  aeeker  Sy 

Into  an  open  sense  maj  Csfl. 

Hide  in  thine  own  soul,  and  mp"^ 

The  password  of  the  iinwaiy  ctre^ 

Seek  iU  thou  canst  not  bribe  tlitj 

spies; 

Unsought,  they  whisper  it  theD 

aelves. 
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THE  WA8HEBS  OF  THE  SHROUD 

OCIOBBB,  1861 

Along  a  river-ride,  I  know  not  where, 
I  walked  one  night  in  mystery  of  dream  ; 
A  ohiH  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair. 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  palnd  gleam 
Of  a  moon- wraith  that  waned  through  hMinted  air. 

Pale  fireflies  pulsed  within  the  meadow-mist 
Their  halos,  wavering  thistledowns  of  light ; 
The  loon,  that  seemra  to  mock  some  goblin  tiyst^ 
Laughed ;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in  affright, 
^  -^-  Odin's  hounds,  fled  baying  down  the  mght 


Then  all  was  sileat,  tip  there  smote  my  ear 

A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked  my  breath : 

Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer  T 

But  something  said,  '  This  water  is  of  Death  I 

The  Sisters  wash  a  shroud, — ill  thing  to  hear  I ' 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient  Three 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  Northman's  creed. 

That  rit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  endless  brede. 

One  song :  '  Time  was»  Time  is,  and^ime  shaU  be.' 

No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had  deemed. 
But  fair  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow. 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed ; 
Something  too  hi^  for  joy,  too  deep  for  sorrow, 
ThiiOed  in  their  tones,  and  from  their  faces  gleamed. 


'  Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have  strawn,' 

So  sang  they,  working  at  their  task  the  while ; 

'  The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere  dawn : 

For  Austria  T    Italy  ?    the  Sea-Queen's  isle  7 

O'er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  our  shroud  be  drawn  ? 

'  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  corse, 

That  gathered  StatM  like  children  round  his  knees. 

That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting-horse» 

Feller  of  forests,  linker  of  the  seas, 

Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son  of  Thor's  ? 
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'  What  make  we,  mannur'flt  thon  ?  and  what  ue  we ! 
When  empires  most  be  womid,  we  bring  the  Bhrond, 
The  time-old  web  of  the  implacable  Three : 
Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and  proud  T 
Earth's  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it, — ^why  not  lie  ! 

'  Is  there  no  hope  ?  '  I  moaned,  '  so  strong,  so  fair  I 
Onr  Fowler  whose  prond  bird  would  brook  erewhife 
No  rival's  swoop  in  all  our  western  «r  t 
Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file 
For  him,  life's  mom  yet  golden  in  his  hair  T 

'  Leave  me  not  hopeless,  ye  unpitying  dames  t 
I  see,  half  seeing.    Tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
The  stars,  Earth's  elders,  stdl  must  noblest  aims 
Be  traced  upon  oblivious  ocean-sands  7 
Must  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of  names  ?  * 

'  When  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle-dew. 
Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victor  and  the  slain : 
Say,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal  and  tme 
To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of  brain  ? 
Yet  there  the  victory  lies,  if  ye  but  knew. 

'  Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion :  Knowledge,  WiD,— 
These  twain  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  thicxi,— 
Obedience, — 'tis  the  great  tap-root  that  still. 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred. 
Though  Heaven-loosed  tempests  spend  their  utmost  ^kSL 

'  Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper  7    'T  is  not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all  time : 
The  brave  makes  danger  opportunity ; 
The  waverer,  paltering  with  the  chance  sublime. 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril :  which  shall  Hesper  be  7 

*  Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle's  seat 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their  maw  ? 
Hath  he  the  ManVs  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  Wisdom  7  hela  Opinion's  wind  for  Law  ? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  doomster's  feet  t 

'  Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in  flintiest  rook, 
States  climb  to  power  by ;  slippeiy  those  with  goU 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock : 
No  ohafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre  hokl, 
Who,  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the  block. 

'  We  sing  old  Sagas,  songs  of  weal  and  woe, 
Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood  ; 
Dark  sayings  are  not  ours ;  men  hear  and  know, 
See  Evil  weak,  see  strength  alone  in  Good, 
Yet  hope  to  stem  God's  fire  with  walls  of  tow. 
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*  Time  Was  anlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  Ib» 
That  offers  choioe  of  glory  or  of  gloom  ; 
The  Bolder  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely  hiSi 
But  hasten*  Sisters  1  for  even  now  the  tomb 
Grates  its  slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the  abysa* 

'  But  not  for  him,'  I  cried, '  not  yet  for  him, 
Whoee  large  horizon,  westering,  star  by  star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  Ooean*s  rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  golden  bar. 
Not  yet  his  thews  shaU  fail,  his  eye  grow  dim  t 

*  His  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for  those 
That  walk  unblenohing  through  the  trial-fires ; 
Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart,  is  worst  of  woes. 
And  he  no  base-bom  son  of  craven  sires. 
Whose  eye  need  blench  confronted  with  his  foes. 

*  Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  who  win 
Death's  royal  purple  in  the  foeman's  lines ; 
Peace,  too,  brings  tears ;  and  mid  the  battle-din. 
The  wiser  ear  some  text  of  God  divines. 

For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin. 

'  G6d,  give  us  peace  t  not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep. 

But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit  1 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbour  sweep, 

Her  ports  all  up,  her  batUe-lantems  lit, 

And  ner  leashed  thundto  gathering  for  their  leap  1 ' 

So  cried  I  with  clenched  hands  and  passionate  pain. 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side ; 
Again  the  loon  laughed  mocking,  and  again 
The  echoes  bayed  wr  down  the  night  and  died. 
While  waking  I  recalled  my  wandering  brain. 


TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  BLONDEL 

Autumn,  1863 


SoBHB  I. — Near  a 

warn  DO  hard  task,  perchance,  to 

win 
The  popular  laurel  for  my  song ; 
'  were  only  to  comply  with  sin. 
And    own    the    crown,     though 

SDatebed  by  wrong : 
stber  Truth's  chaplet  let  me  wear. 
Though  sharp  as  death  its  thorns 

may  sting ; 

il  to  Loyalty,  I  bear 

o  badge  but  of  my  rightful  king. 


If 


coiUe  in  Oermany 

Patient  by  town  and  tower  I  watt. 
Or  o'er  the  blustering  moorland 

go; 
I  buy  no  praise  at  cheaper  rate. 
Or  what  faint  hearts  may  fancy 
so; 
For  me,  no  joy  in  lady's  bower. 

Or  hall,  or  tourney,  will  I  sing. 
Till  the  slow  stars  wheel  round  the 
hour 
That  crowns  my  hero  and  my  king. 
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While  all  the  land  mna  red  with  strife. 

And  wealth  is  won  by  pedler-crimes. 
Let  who  will  find  content  in  life 

And  tinkle  in  unmanly  rhymes ; 
I  wait  and  seek ;  tarough  dark  and 
light, 

Safe  in  my  heart  my  hope  1  bring. 
Till  I  once  more  my  faith  may  plight 

To  him  my  whole  soul  owns  her  king. 

When  power  is  filched  by  drone  and 
dolt. 
And,  with  caught  breath  and  flash- 
ing eye. 
Her  knuckles  whitening  round  the  bolt, 
Vengeance  leans  easer  from  the  sky. 
While  this  and  that  the  people  guess, 
And  to  the  skirts  of  praters  cling. 
Who  court  the  crowd  they  should 


Shut  in  what  tower  of  dmrUing  cfea 

Or  dungeon  of  a  narrow  dUxia* 

Dream*8t  thou  of  battle-aza  and  b 

That  for  the  Cron  make  craib 

room  ! 

Ck>met     with    hushed    breath 

battle  waits 

In  the  wild  van  thy  maoe's  s^ii 

While   doubters    parley  with  tb 

fates. 

Make  thou  thine  own  and  cmx&,  i 
kingl 

O,  strong  to  keep  upright  tfie  old. 

And  wise  to  bnttren  with  the  ne 
Prudent,  as  only  are  the  bold. 

Clear-eyed,  as  only  are  the  true. 
To  foes  Mnign,  to  f riendalup  stet:^ 

Intent  to  imp  Law's  brcdcBO  «ig| 
Who  would  not  die,  if  death  might< 

The  right  to  kiss  thy  hand,  my  kinj 


compi 
I  turn  m  scorn  to  seek  my  king. 


SosKX  II. — An  Inn  near  the  Chdteau  of  Ckahu 

WxLL,  the  whole  thing  is  over,  and  here  I -sit 

With  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  milkscore  of  gashes, 
And  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  muste'en  warm  my  wit. 

Since  what 's  left  of  youth's  flame  is  a  head  flecked  with 
I  remember  I  sat  in  this  very  same  inn, — 

I  was  young  then,  and  one  young  man  thought  I  was  handsome,' 
I  had  found  out  what  prison  King  Richard  was  in. 

And  was  spurring  for  England  to  push  on  the  ransom. 

# 

How  I  scorned  the  dull  souls  that  sat  guzzling  around 

And  knew  not  my  secret  nor  recked  my  derision  t 
Let  the  world  sink  or  swim,  John  or  Ricluird  be  crowned. 

All  one,  so  the  beer-tax  got  lenient  revision. 
How  little  I  dream.ed,  as  I  tramped  up  and  down,  • 

That  ^[rantinff  our  wish  one  of  Fate  s  saddest  jokes  is ! 
I  had  mine  with  a  vengeance, — my  kinff  got  his  crown. 

And  made  his  whole  business  to  break  other  folks's. 

I  might  as  well  join  in  the  safe  old  turn,  turn  : 

A  hero 's  an  excellent  loadstar, — but,  bless  ye. 
What  infinite  odds  *twixt  a  hero  to  come 

And  vour  only  too  palpable  hero  in  esse  ! 
Precisely  the  odds  (such  examples  are  rife) 

'Twixt  the  poem  conceived  and  the  rhyme  we  make  show  oC 
'Twixt  the  boVs  morning  dream  and  the  wake-up  of  life, 

'Twixt  the  &k>ndel  God  meant  and  a  Blondel  I  know  of  t 
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Bat  the  world's  better  off,  I  'm  oonyinced  of  it  now, 

TImui  if  heroes,  like  bans,  could  be  bought  for  a  penny 
To  TCKud  all  mankind  as  their  haltered  miloh-cow. 

Arid  just  care  for  themselves.    Well,  God  cares  for  the  maay ; 
For  somehow  the  poor  old  Earth  blunders  along, 

Each  son  of  hers  adding  his  mite  <^  unfitness. 
And,  choosing  the  sure  way  of  coming  out  wrong. 

Gets  to  port  as  the  next  generation  will  witness. 

Ton  think  her  old  ribs  have  come  all  crashing  through. 

If  a  whisk  of  Fate*s  broom  snap  your  cobweb  asunder ; 
But  her  rivets  werd  oUnohed  by  a  wiser  than  you. 

And  our  sins  cannot  push  the  Lord's  right  hand  from  under. 
Betiw  one  honest  man  who  can  wait  for  God's  mind 

In  our  poor  shifting  scene  here  though  heroes  were  plenty  I 
Better  one  bite,  at  forty,  of  Truth's  bitter  rind, 

Than  the  hot  wine  that  gushed  from  the  vintage  of  twenty  ( 

I  see  it  an  now :  when  I  wanted  a  king, 

T  was  the  kingship  that  fuled  in  m^lf  I  was  seeking, — 
*T  is  so  much  less  easy  to  do  than  to  smg. 

So  much  simpler  to  reign  by  a  proxy  wan  he  king  I 
Yes,  I  think  I  oo  see :  after  sll  's  said  and  sung, 

TtUce  this  one  rule  of  life  and  you  never  will  rue  it» — 
T  is  but  do  vour  own  duty  and  hold  your  own  tongue 

And  Blondel  were  royal  himself,  if  be  knew  it  I 


MEMORIAE  POSnUM 

B.   G.   S. 


BsHSATH  the  trees* 
My  lifelong  friends  in  this  dear  spot* 
Sad  now  for  eyes  that  see  them  not, 

I  hear  tbe  autumnal  breeae 
%ke  the  sear  leaves  to  sigh  for  glad- 
ness gone, 
hispering   hoarse   presage  of   oh- 
Uvion* — 
Hear,  restless  as  the  seas, 
me's  grim  feet  rustling  through  the 

withered  grace 
;   many   a  spreading   realm   and 
stvoog-stemmed  race. 
Even  as  my  own  through  these. 

Why  make  we  moan 
For  loss  that  doth  enrich  us  yet 
With  upward  yearnings  of  regret  ? 


Bleaker  than  unmossed  stone 
Our  lives  were  but  for  this  immortal 

gain 
Of  unstiDed  longing  and  inspiring 
pain  I 
As  thrills  of  long-hushed  tone 
live  in  the  viol,  so  our  souls  grow  fine 
With  keen  vibrations  from  uie  touch 
divine 
Of  noble  natures  gone. 

'T  were  indiscreet 
To  vex  the  slnr  and  sacred  grief 
With  harsh  obtrusions  of  relief ; 
Yet,  Vend,  with  noisekss  feet, 
Go  whisper :    '  This  death  hath  far 

choicer  ends 
Than  slowly  to  impeari  in  hearts  of 
friends : 
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These  obsequies  't  is  meet 
Not  to  seclude  in  closets  ci  the  heart, 
But,  ohurch-Uke,  with  wide  doorways, 
to  impart 

Even  to  the  heedless  street' 

u 
Brave,  good,  and  true, 
I  see  him  stand  before  me  now. 
And  readagain  on  that  young  brow. 
Where  every  hope  was  new. 
How  stoeei  were  life!    Yet,  by  the 

mouth  firm -set, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost 
debt, 
I  could  divine  he  knew 
That  death  within  the  sulphurous 

hostile  Unes, 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly-pitched 
designs. 
Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 

Happy  their  end 
Who  vanish  down  life's  evening 

stream 
Placid  as  swans  that  drift  in  dream 
Round  the  next  river-bend  I 
Happy  long  life,  with  honour  at  the 

close. 
Friends'  painless  tears,  the  softened 
thought  of  foes  1 
And  yet,  like  him,  to  spend 
All  at  a  gush,  keeping  our  first  faith 

sure 
From    mid-life's    doubt    and    eld's 
contentment  ooor, — 
What  more  coula  Fortune  send  ? 

Right  in  the  van. 
On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell. 
With  heart  that  beat  a  charge,  he 
feU 
Foeward,  as  fits  a  man ; 
But  the  high  soul  bums  on  to  light 

men  s  feet 
Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes 
dying  sweet ; 
His  life  her  crescent's  span 
Orbs  full  with  share  in  their  un- 
darkening  days 


Who   ever   climbed    the    batu&k 
steeps  of  praise 
Since  valours  piaiae  begaz:. 

m 
His  life's  expenae 
Hath  won  for  nim  ooev«l  yooU 
With   the   immannlatft   pfinkr  < 
Truth; 
While  we,  who  make  pivietkr 
At  living  on«  and  wake  and  eat  u 

sfeep, 
And  life's  stale  trick  by  repetitioo  \sx\ 

Our  fickle  permaoenoe 
(A  poor  leaf -shadow  on  a  brook,  wikM 

Of  busy  idlesse  ceases  with  oar  da/^ 
Is  Uie  mere  cheat  of  sense. 

We  bide  our  chanoe. 
Unhappy,  andmake  terms  with  F«i 
A  little  more  to  let  us  wait ; 
He  leads  for  aye  the  advance. 
Hope's  forlorn-hopes  that  pbat  ta 

desperate  good 
For  nobler  Earths  and  days  of  iba» 
lier  mood ; 
Our  wall  of  oiroumstanoe 
Cleared  at  a  bound,  he  flashes  o'er  t!» 

fight, 
A  saintlj^  shape  of  fame,  to  cheer  thrt 
right 
And  steel  each  wavering  i^Mwej 

I  write  of  one,  ] 

While  with  dim  eyes  I  tlunk  q 

three ; 
Who  weeps  not  others  fair  sod 
brave  as  he  T 
Ah,  when  the  fight  is  won. 
Dear  Land,  whom  teiflers  now  mile 

b<dd  to  scorn, 
(Thee  !   from  whose  forebead  Eiitk 
awaits  her  mom,) 
How  nobler  shall  the  son 
Flame  in  thy  sky,  how  braver  br»tbel 

thy  air. 
That  thou  bred*st  ohiklren  who  for 

thee  could  dare 
I        And  die  as  thine  have  done  t 

1^. 
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ON  BOARD  THE  '76 

WBITTKN  fOB  MB.  BBYAHT*8  SBVBNTIBTH  BIBTHDAY 

NOVXMBEB  3,  1864 

OiTB  ship  lay  tumbling  in  an  angry  sea. 
Her  rudder  gone,  her  mainmast  o*er  the  side ; 

Her  souppers,  from  the  waves'  dutch  staggering  free, 
Trailea  threads  of  priceless  crimson  through  the  tide ; 

Sails,  shrouds,  and  spars  with  pirate  cannon  torn, 
We  lay,  awaiting  mom. 

Awaiting  mom,  such  mom  as  mocks  despair ; 

And  she  that  bore  the  promise  of  the  world 
Within  her  sides,  now  hopeless,  helmless,  bare. 

At  random  o'er  the  wildering  waters  hurled ; 
The  reek  of  battle  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we. 

Mom  came  at  last  to  peer  into  our  woe. 

When  lo,  a  sail  I    Now  surelj^  help  was  nigh ; 
The  red  cross  flames  al<rft,  Christ's  pledge ;  but  no. 

Her  black  guns  grinning  hate,  she  rushes  by 
And  hails  us :— '  Gains  the  leak  I  Aye,  so  we  thought  t 
Sink,  then,  with  curses  fraught  I ' 

I  leaned  against  piy  sun  still  angry -hot^ 
And  my  lids  tinglea  with  the  tears  held  baok  ; 

This  soora  methought  was  crueller  than  shot ; 
The  manly  death-grip  in  the  battle-wrack. 

Yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  were  more  friendly  far 
Than  such  fear-smothered  war. 

There  our  foe  wallowed,  like  a  wounded  brute 
The  fiercer  for  his  hurt.    What  now  were  best  ? 

Once  more  tug  bravely  at  the  peril's  root. 
Though  death  came  with  it  ?    Or  evade  the  test 

If  riffht  or  wrong  in  this  Qod's  world  of  ours 
Be  leagued  with  higher  powers  ? 

Some,  faintly  loyal,  felt  their  pulses  lag 
With  the  slow  beat  that  doubts  and  then  despairs ; 

Some,  caitiff,  would  have  strack  the  starry  flag 
That  knits  us  with  our  past,  and  makes  us  h^rs 

Of  deeds  high-hearted  as  were  ever  done 
'Neath  the  all-seeing  sun. 

But  there  was  one,  the  Singer  of  our  crew. 

Upon  whose  head  Age  waved  his  peaceful  sign. 
But  whose  red  heart's-blood  no  surrender  knew  ; 

And  oouohant  under  brows  of  massive  Une, 
The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet. 
Watched,  charged  with  lightmngs  yet 

B 
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The  vcHoes  of  the  hUla  did  his  obey ; 

The  torrents  flashed  and  tumbled  in  his  song ; 
He  broaght  our  native  fields  from  far  away» 

Or  set  OS  'mid  the  innumerable  throng 
Of  dateless  woods,  or  where  we  heard  tl^  calm 
Old  homestead's  evening  psalm. 

Bat  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  thingp  unseen. 
Of  freedom's  birthright  given  to  us  in  trust ; 

And  words  of  doughtv  oheer  he  spoke  between, 
That  made  all  earthly  fortune  seem  as  dust. 

Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  Time  and  new. 
Of  being  brave  and  true. 

We,  listening,  learned  what  makes  the  might  of  woids»- 
Manhood  to  back  them,  constant  as  a  star ; 

His  voice  rammed  home  our  cannon,  edged  our  swoids. 
And  sent  our  boarders  shouting ;  shrmid  and  spM 

Heard  him  and  stiffened  ;  the  sails  heard,  and  wcoed 
The  winds  with  loftier  mood. 

In  our  dark  hours  he  manned  our  guns  again ; 

Remanned  ourselves  from  his  own  manhood's  store ; 
Pride,  honour,  country,  throbbed  through  all  his  stisiD ; 

And  shall  we  praise  ?    God's  praise  waa  lus  before ; 
And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 
Himself  our  bravest  crown. 
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July  21,  1865 


Wbak-winoxd  is  song. 

Nor  aims  at  that  clear-ethered  height 

Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs  for  light : 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong. 
Bringing  our  robin's-leaf  to  deck  their  hearse 
Who  in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their  nobler  verse,. 
Our  trivial  song  to  honour  those  who  come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump  and  drum. 
And  shaped  in  squadron-strophes  their  desire. 
Live  battle-odes  whose  lines  were  steel  and  fire : 

Yet  sometimes  feathered  words  are  strong, 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
From  lathe's  dreunless  ooze,  the  common  grave 

Of  the  unventnrous  throng. 
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n 
To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes  baok 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  understood 
The  deeper  teaching  ol  her  mystic  tome. 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good : 

No  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
No  science  peddling  with  the  names  of  things,  so 

Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates, 

Oftn  lift  our  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the  many  waits, 

And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  dear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves  them  and  dilates : 
Nor  such  thy  teaching.  Mother  of  us  all  1 

Not  such  the  trumpet>call 

Of  thy  diviner  mood. 

That  could  thy  sons  entice  30 

From  hi^py  homes  ana  toils,  the  fruitful  -nest 
Of  those  half -virtues  which  Uie  world  calls  best» 

Into  War's  tumult  rude ; 

But  rather  far  that  stem  device 
The  sponsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle  stood 

In  the  dim,  unventured  wood. 

The  Veritas  that  lurki  beneath 

The  letter's  unprolific  sheath. 
Life  of  whate'er  makes  life  worth  living, 
Seed*grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal  food,  40 

One  heavenly  thing  where(tf  earth  hath  the  giving. 


r 


in 
Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavished  life's  best  oil 

Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her. 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdon  of  their  toil. 
With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  behind  her. 

Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her. 

Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for  her ; 

But  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her 

At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 

80  loved  her  tnat  they  cued  for  her, 

Tssting  the  raptured  fleetness 

Of  her  divine  completeness ; 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselves  are  true. 
And  what  ?hey  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do ; 

They  followed  her  and  found  her 

Whm  all  may  hope  to  find. 
Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind. 
But  beautiful,  with  daoger's  sweetness  roood  her* 

Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
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Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  oreed. 
They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed. 
With  sweet,  stem  laoe  nnveiled. 
And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  prood  on  them  in  dnatfi. 
U 

IV 

Our  slender  life  runs  rippling*  by,  and  glides    - 
Into  the  silent  follow  of  the  past ; 

What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the  last  7 

Is  earth  too  pour  to  give  us 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall  outlive  na  ? 
Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  Fortune's  fiokle  mooa  f 
The  little  that  we  see 
From  doubt  is  never  free ; 
The  little  that  we  do 
Is  but  half-nobly  true ; 
With  our  laborious  hiving 
What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  gods  call  drossy 
Life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate's  contriving. 
Only  secure  in  every  one's  oonnivins, 
A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  with  loss. 
Where  we  poor  puppet^  jericed  by  unseen  wires, 
After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave. 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and  desires. 
Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal  fires. 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the  grave. 
But  stay  !  no  age  was  e'er  degenerate. 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate^ 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our  fate. 

Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Unfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer, 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 
Our  earthy  dullness  with  the  beams  of  stars, 

And  glorify  our  clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the  Day ;  loe 

A  conscience  more  divine  than  we, 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence ; 
V  A  light  across  the  sea. 

Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let  it  be, 
StiU  glimmering  from  the  heights  of  undegenerate  yeac& 
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V 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  f  atee  that  leads  t 

Not  down  through  flowery  meadsy  ixo 

To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth  s  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deaolv-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  wav, 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  dings  to  bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath. 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword  iso 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath ; 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought. 
Whether  from  Ba&l's  stone  obscene. 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene  • 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame ;  the  war  of  toCigue  and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught. 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught^ 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of  men : 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed  130 

Gonfronte  us  fiercelv,  foe-beset^  pursued. 
And  cries  reproaohnil :  '  Was  it,  then,  my  praise. 
And  not  myself  was  loved  t    Prove  now  &iy  truth ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phnwe, 
The  victim  of  th^  genius,  not  its  mate  1 ' 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  wmts. 
And  lovalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 

So  bountiful  is  Fate ;  140 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her. 
When  craven  churis  deride  her,  ^ 

To  front  a  lie  ui  arms  and  not  to  vield,  % 

Tills  shows,  methinks,  God  s  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  M  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth. 
Not  foreed  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  aU  the  strength  he  needa 

r  VI 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief,  150 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 

With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
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Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  mv  heart  will  beat  and  bam. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honoared  am. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan« 

Repeating  us  by  rote :  i6ei 

For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  ohoonng  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  tmsi 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  bi^,  170 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wiadom  of  sincerity ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o*er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapours  blind ;  i3d 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature*s  equal  scheme  deface ; 
And  thwart  her  gonial  will ; 


^ere  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 


Anmyno  of  PlutarcVs  men  talked  with  us  face  to  faoeu  190 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  alwajTs  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  jrears  decide.  too 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drams. 
Disturb  our  judgement  for  the  hour. 
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But  at  last  silenoe  oomee ; 
These  all  are  gone*  aad,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Oor  ohOdren  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earaeet,  brave,  f oreseeinff  man, 
Saaaotous,  patient^  dreadins  praise»  not  blame. 
New  birtii  of  our  new  soiX  the  first  American,  i 

vn 

Long  as  man's  hope  insatiate  can  disoem 
Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring  goal  sio 

Outside  of  Self,  enduring  as  the  pw. 
Along  whose  course  the  flying  tfzles  bum 

Of  spirits  bravely-pitched,  earth's  manlier  brood ; 
Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 

The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable  mind ; 

80  long  this  faith  to  some  idesl  Qood, 

Under  whatever  mortal  names  it  mafllcs. 

Freedom,  Law,  Ckiuntiy,  this  ethereal  mood 
Tliat  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer  tasks. 

Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap, 

W^le  others  skulk  in  subterfuges  cheap. 
And,  set  in  Danger's'van,  has  all  the  boon  it  aska^ 

Shall  win  man's  praise  and  woman's  love. 

Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 
An  other  skills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 

A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  inwreathe 

Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion  breathe 
When  other  crowns  grow,  wmle  we  twine  them. 

What  brings  us  thronging  these  high  rites  to  pay. 
And  seal  these  hours  the  noblest  of  our  year,  S30 

Save  that  our  brothers  found  this  better  way  t 

vm 
We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk ; 
But  *t  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand. 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  f or  ns  as  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our  best ; — 
Ah  me !  not  all !  some  oome  not  with  the  lest^ 
Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any  here ! 
I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain. 

But  the  sad  strings  complain,  S4s 

And  will  not  please  the  ear : 
I  sweep  them  for  a  pMui,  but  they  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away,  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  g^M, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  torf  wraps 
Bark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain : 
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Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  lining. 
For  me  the  paat  is  anf oigiving ; 
I  with  uncovered  head  13 

Salate  the  sacred  dead. 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not. — Say  not  so 
T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way ; 
Virtue  treiMls  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave ; 
No  bar  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack :  at 

I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row, 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show ; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track ; 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  slow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good. 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration ; 

They  come  transfigured  bapk, 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways. 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  Sie  rays  t7c 

Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expectation  1 

IX 

But  is  there  hope  to  save 
Even  this  ethere^  essence  from  the  grave  ? 
What  ever  'soaped  Oblivion's  subtle  wrong 
Save  a  few  clarion  names,  or  golden  threads  of  soog  t 
Before  my  musing  eye 
The  mighty  ones  of  old  sweep  bv, 
DisvoicM  now  and  insubstantial  thinos. 
As  noisy  once  as  we ;  poor  ghosts  of  kingSi 
Shadows  of  empire  wholly  eone  to  dust,  ^ 

And  many  races,  nameless  long  ago, 
To  darkness  driven  by  that  imperious  gust 
Of  ever-rushing  Time  that  here  doth  blow : 
0  visionary  world,  condition  strange. 
Where  naught  abiding  is  but  only  Change, 
Where  the  deep-bolted  stars  themselves  still  shift  and  raage  I 

Shi^  we  to  more  continuance  make  pretence  T 
Renown  builds  tombs ;  a  life-estate  is  Wit ; 

And,  bit  by  bit, 
The  cunning  years  steal  all  from  us  but  woe ;  S90 

Leaves  are  we,  whose  decays  no  harvest  sow. 

But,  when  we  vanish  hence, 
Shall  they  lie  forceless  in  the  dark  below. 
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Save  to  make  green  their  little  length  of  sods, 

Or  deepen  pansieB  for  a  year  or  two, 

Who  now  to  us  are  shining-sweet  as  gods  ? 

Was  dying  all  they  had  the  skill  to  do  t 

That  were  not  fruitless :  but  the  Sonl  resents 

Such  short-lived  servioe,  as  if  blind  events 

Ruled  without  her,  or  earth  oonld  so  endure ;  300 

She  clainis  a  more  divine  investiture 

Of  longer  tenure  thui  Fame's  airy  rents ; 

Whate  er  she  touches  doth  her  nature  share ; 

Her  inspiration  haunts  the  ennobled  air. 

Gives  eyes  to  mountains  blind. 
Ears  to  the  deaf  earth,  voices  to  the  wind. 
And  her  dear  trump  sings  succour  evervwhere 
By  lonely  bivouacs  to  the  wakeful  mind  ; 
For  soul  inherits  all  that  soul  could  dare : 

Yea,  Manhood  hath  a  wider  span  310 

And  larger  privilege  of  life  than  man. 
The  single  deed,  the  private  sacrifice. 
So  radiant  now  through  proudly-hidden  tears. 
Is  covered  up  erelons  froin  mortal  eyes 
With  thoughtless  drift  of  the  deciduous  years ; 
But  that  high  privilege  that  makes  all  men  peers. 
That  le%p  of  heart  whereby  a  people  rise 
Up  to  a  noble  anger*8  height. 
And,  flamed  on  by  the  Fates,  not  shrink,  but  grow  more  bright. 
That  swift  validity  in  noble  veins,  330 

Of  choosing  danger  and  disdaining  shame. 

Of  being  set  on  flame 
By  the  pure  fire  that  files  all  contact  base. 
But  wraps  its  chosen  with  angelic  might. 
These  are  imperishable  ^ins. 
Sure  as  the  sun,  medicinal  as  light. 
These  hold  great  futures  in  their  lusty  reins 
And  certify  to  earth  a  new  imperial  race. 


Who  now  shall  sneer  ? 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace  S)o 

Our  lines  to  a  jrfebeian  race  ? 
Roundhead  and  C^vaKer ! 
Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  loud ; 
Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

They  flit  across  the  ear ; 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in  % 
To  edge  resohre  with,  pouring  without  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Ten  us  not  of  Flantagenets, 

B3 
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Hap6baxg8»  and  GneUs,  whose  thin  bloods  oiawi  yv^ 

Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl  1 

How  pNOor  their  outworn  coronets* 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  ciYio  wreath 
Oar  brave  for  honour's  blazon  shall  bequeath. 

Through  whose  desert  a  resoned  Nation  sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  viototy,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  ears 

With  vain  resentments  ana  more  vain  regrets  1 


Not  in  anger*  not  in  pride* 

Pure  from  passion's  mixture  rude  jp 

Ever  to  base  earth  aUied, 

But  with  far-heard  gratitude* 

Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed* 
To  heroes  livina  and  dear  martyrs  dead* 
The  strain  shoukl  dose  that  consecrates  our  bravew 
Lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head  ! 

Lofty  be  its  mood  and  ^ve* 

Not  without  a  martial  nng* 

Not  without  a  (Nrouder  tread 

And  a  peal  of  exultation :  ^  pt 

Little  nght  has  he  to  sing 

Through  whose  heart  in  such  an  hour 

Beats  no  much  of  conscious  power* 

Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  i 

"T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate* 

By  his  countiy's  victories  great* 
A  hero  half*  and  half  the  whun  of  Fate, 

But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 

Drawing  force  from  all  her  men* 

Highest  humblest*  weakest*  all*  370 

For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 

Pulsing  it  again  through  them* 
Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower* 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall, 
Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  mantle-hem. 
Come  back*  then*  noble  pride,  for  't  is  her  dower ! 

How  could  poet  ever  tower* 

If  his  passions*  hopes,  and  fears* 

If  his  triumphs  and  his  tears* 

Kept  not  measure  with  his  people  ?  ^ 

Boom*  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds  and  waves  I 
Clash  out*  glad  bells,  from  every  rocking  steeple  I 
Banners,  adanoe  with  triumph*  bend  your  staves  1 
And  from  every  mountain-peak 
Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon  speak* 
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Katahdin  teD  Monadnook,  Whitefaoe  be» 

And  00  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea^ 
Till  the  glad  news  be  sent 
Across  a  kindling  continent. 

Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air  breathe  braver :  390 

'  Be  proad  1  for  she  is  saved,  anA  all  hove  helped  to  save  her  I 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor. 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door. 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind  I 
The  fire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no  more ; 
Frem  her  bold  front  the  heun  she  doth  unbind. 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to  spin. 
And  bids  her  navies,  that  so  lately  hurled 
Their  cradling  battle,  hold  their  thunders  in» 
Swimming  like  birds  of  calm  along  the  unharmful  shonu     400 
No  ohallengB  sends  she  to  the  elder  world. 
That  looked  askance  and  hated ;  a  li^t  scorn 
Plays  o'er  her  mouth,  as  round  her  mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits  the  mom 

Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  subject  seas.' 

xn 
Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  releapo  I 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  tauffht  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace ! 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise !  410 

No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised  brow, 
O  Beautiful !  my  Country  I  ours  once  more  I 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  e^ges  of  their  smue  lay  bare. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 

Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it,  4^ 

Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare  t 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  T 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dace  1 
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TO  THE  MUSE 

Whitsbb?    Albeit  I  follow  fast. 

In  all  life's  cirooit  I  bat  find. 
Not  where  thoa  art,  but  where  thoa  wasii 

Sweet  beokoner,  more  fleet  than  wind  !  ^ 
I  haunt  the  pine-dark  aolitudee, 

With  soft  brown  silence  oarpeted» 
And  plot  to  snare  thee  in  the  woods : 

Peaoe  I  o'ertake,  but  thou  art  fled  t 
I  find  the  rook  where  thou  didst  reet^ 
The  moss  thy  skimming  foot  hath  preftt ;  ta 

All  Nature  with  thy  parting  thrills^ 
like  branches  after  birds  new-flown ; 

Thy  passage  hill  and  hollow  fills 
With  hmts  of  virtue  not  their  own ; 
In  dimples  still  the  water  slips 
Where  thou  hast  dipt  thy  finger-tips ; 

Just,  just  beyond,  forever  bum 

Gleams  of  a  grace  witiiont  return ; 

Upon  thy  shade  I  plant  my  foot» 
And  through  my  frame  strange  raptures  shoot ;  i 

All  of  thee  but  thyself  I  grasp ; 

I  seem  to  fold  thy  luring  shape. 
And  vague  air  to  my  bosom  clasp. 

Thou  lithe,  perpetual  Escape  1 

One  mask  and  then  another  drops. 
And  thou  art  secret  as  before : 

Sometimes  with  flooded  ear  I  list. 

And  hear  thee,  wondrous  oiganiat. 
From  mighty  continental  stops 
A  thunder  of  new  music  pour ; 
Through  pipes  of  earth  And  air  and  nUm» 
Thy  inspiration  deep  is  blown ; 
Through  mountains,  forests,  open  downs. 
Lakes,  railroads,  prairies,  states,  and  towoBk 
Thy  gathering  fugue  goes  rolling  on 
From  Maine  to  utmost  Oregon ; 
The  factory-wheels  in  cadence  hum. 
From  brawling  parties  concords  come ; 
All  this  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear. 
But  when,  enchanted,  I  draw  near  4 
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To  mate  with  words  the  yarious  theme» 
Life  seeoui  a  whi£E  of  kitchen  8team» 
Histoiy  an  organ-grinder's  thrum. 

For  thou  hast  supt  from  it  and  me 
And  all  thine  organ-pipes  left  dumb, 

Most  mutable  Perversity  1 

Not  weary  yet,  I  still  must  seek. 

And  hope  for  luok  next  day,  next  week ; 

I  go  to  see  the  great  man  nde, 

S£plike,  the  swelling  human  tide  50 

niat  floods  to  bear  him  into  port, 

Trophied  from  Senate-hall  and  Court ; 

Thy  magnetism,  I  feel  it  there, 

Thv  rhythmic  presence  fleet  and  rare. 

Making  the  Mod  a  moment  fine 

With  glimpses  of  their  own  Divine, 

As  in  their  denugod  they  see 

Tlieir  cramped  ideal  soaring  free ; 
"T  was  thou  cudst  bear  the  fire  about^ 

lliat,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine  60 

Sent  up  to  heaven  the  street-long  shout ; 
Fun  well  I  know  that  thou  wast  here. 
It  was  thy  breath  that  brushed  my  ear ; 
But  vainly  in  the  stress  and  whirl 
I  dive  for  thee,  the  moment's  pearL 

Through  every  shape  thou  well  canst  run, 
Proteus,  'twixt  rise  and  set  of  sun, 
WeO  pleased  with  logger-camps  in  Maine 

As  where  Milan's  pale  Duomo  lies 
A  stranded  glacier  on  the  plain,  70 

Its  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  ice 

Melted  in  many  a  quaint  device, 
And  sees,  above  the  city's  din. 
Afar  its  silent  Alpine  kin : 
I  track  thee  over  carpets  deep 
To  wealth's  and  beauty's  inmost  keep ; 
Across  the  sand  of  bar-room  floors 
Mid  the  stale  reek  of  booeins  boors ; 
Where  drowse  the  hay-field's  fragrant  heats, 
Or  the  flaU-heart  of  Autumn  beats ;  80 

I  dog  thee  through  the  market's  throngs 
To  where  the  sea  with  myriad  tongues 
Laps  the  green  edges  of  the  pier. 
And  the  tall  ships  that  eastward  steer. 
Curtsy  their  farewells  to  the  town. 
O'er  the  curved  distance  lessening  down ; 
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I  follow  allwhere  for  thy  sake. 
Touoh  thy  robe's  hem,  bat  ne*er  o*ertake. 
Find  where,  Boaroe  yet  anmoving,  lies. 
Warm  from  thy  limbs,  thy  last  ou^goise ; 
Bat  thoa  another  shape  hast  donned. 
And  lurest  still  jost,  jost  beyond ! 


But  here  a  voice,  I  know  not  whence. 
Thrills  clearly  through  my  inward  sense, 
having :  *  See  where  she  sits  at  home 
While  thou  in  search  of  her  dost  roam  I 
All  summer  long  her  ancient  wheel 

Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door. 
Or,  when  the  hickory  s  social  zeal 

Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar. 
Close-nestled  by  the  tinkling  hearth. 
It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
Of  duty,  music  all  her  own ; 
Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  rins ; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  states ; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea. 
The  maiden's  unschooled  fancy  free,  in 

The  boy's  first  love,  the  man's  first  grief. 
The  budding  and  the  fall  o'  the  leaf ; 
The  piping  west-wind's  snowy  care 
For  her  their  cloudy  fleeces  spare. 
Or  from  the  thorns  of  evil  times 
She  can  glean  wool  to  twist  her  rhymes ; 
Morning  and  noon  and  eve  supply 
To  her  their  fairest  tints  for  dye. 
But  ever  through  her  twirling  thread 
There  spires  one  line  of  warmest  red,  tn 

Tinged  from  the  homestead's  genial  heart. 
The  stamp  and  warrant  of  her  art ; 
With  this  Time's  sickle  she  outwears. 
And  blunts  the  Sisters'  baffled  shears. 

*  Harass  her  not :  thy  heat  and  stir 

But  greater  coyness  breed  in  her ; 

Yet  thou  mayst  find,  ere  Age's  frost. 

Thy  long  apprenticeship  not  lost. 

Learning  at  last  that  Stygian  Fate 

Unbends  to  him  that  knows  to  wait.  139 

The  Muse  is  womanish,  nor  deions 

Her  love  to  him  that  pules  and  plains ; 
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With  proud,  averted  face  she,  stands 

To  him  that  wooes  with  empty  hands. 

Make  thyself  free  of  Manhood  s  guild ; 

Pull  down  thy  bArns  and  greater  build ; 

Hie  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain 

Wave  breast-deep  with  the  poet's  grain ; 

Pluok  thou  the  sunset's  fruit  dt  g(M^ 

Glean  from  the  heavens  and  ocean  old ;  140 

From  fireside  lone  and  trampling  street 

Let  thy  life  garner  daily  wheat ; 

The  epio  of  a  man  rehearse. 

Be  something  better  than  thy  verse ; 

Make  thyself  rich,  and  then  the  Muse 

Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews. 

Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee. 

And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  t^ee. 

That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 

From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low,  150 

And  find  the  Listener's  science  still 

Transcends  the  Singer's  deepest  skill !  * 
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« 

Fab  through  the  knemory  shines  a  happy  day, 

Ooudless  5  care,  down-ahod  to  every  sense, 

And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resonroe. 

As  to  a  bee  the  new  campanula's 

Illuminate  seclusion  swung  in  Mr. 

Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting  sons, 

Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  after-thought ; 

like  words  made  magical  by  poets  dead. 

Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is  \ 

The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  divined,  ic 

They  mingle  with  our  life's  ethereal  part, 

Sweeteninff  and  gathering  sweetness  evermore^ 

By  beauty^s  franchise  disenthralled  of  time. 

I  can  recall,  nay,  they  are  present  still. 

Parte  of  myself,  the  perfume  of  m^  mind,  * 

Days  that  seem  farther  off  than  l^mer's  now 

Ere  yet  the  child  had  loudened  to  the  boy. 

And  I,  recluse  from  playmates,  found  perforoe 

CSompanionship  in  thmgs  that  not  denied 

Nor  granted  wholly ;  as  is  Nature's  wont^  so 
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Who,  sale  in  uncontaminate  reaerve. 
Lets  Q8  mistake  our  longing  for  her  love» 
And  mocks  with  various  eciio  of  ourselves. 

These  first  sweet  frauds  upon  our  oonsciousness^ 

That  blend  the  sensual  with  its  imaged  world* 

These  virginal  cognitions,  gifts  of  mom. 

Ere  life  grow  noisy,  and  slower-f ooted  thought 

Oan  overtake  the  rapture  of  the  sense. 

To  thrust  between  ourselves  and  what  we  feel, 

Have  something  in  them  secretly  divine.  30 

Vainly  the  eye,  once  schooled  to  serve  the  brain. 

With  nains  deliberate  studies  to  renew 

The  ideal  vision :  second-thoughts  are  prose ; 

For  beauty's  acme  hath  a  term  as  brief 

As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in  pearl. 

Our  own  breath  dims  the  mirror  of  the  sense. 

Looking  too  long  and  closely :  at  a  flash 

We  snatch  the  essential  grace  of  meaning  out, 

And  that  first  passion  beggars  all  behind. 

Heirs  of  a  tamer  transport  prepossessed,  40 

Who,  seeing  once,  has  truly  seen  again 

The  grey  vasue  of  un^mpathizing  sea 

That  dragged  his  Fancy  from  her  moorings  back 

To  sfa<xes  mhospitable  of  eldest  time. 

Till  Uank  foreboding  of  earth-gendered  powers, 

Pitileas  seignories  in  the  elements. 

Omnipotences  blind  that  darkling  smite, 

Misgave  him,  and  repaganized  the  world  T 

Yet,  by  some  subtler  touch  of  sympathy. 

These  primal  apprehensions,  dimly  stirred,  50 

Perplex  the  eye  with  pictures  from  within. 

This  hath  made  poets  dream  of  lives  foregone 

In  worlds  fantastical,  more  fair  than  ours ; 

So  Memory  cheats  us,  glimpsing  half-revealed. 

Even  as  I  write  she  tries  her  wonted  siiell 

In  that  continuous  redbreast  boding  rain : 

Hie  bird  I  hear  sings  not  from  yonder  elm ; 

But  the  flown  ecsta^  my  childhood  heard 

Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him. 

Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate  thrill  60 

That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steab 

A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men. 
Whom  I  but  guess,  deciphering  mysdf ; 
For  me,  once  felt  is  so  felt  nevermore. 
The  fleetinff  relish  at  sensation's  brim 
Had  in  it  the  best  ferment  of  the  wine. 
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One  spring  I  knew  as  itover  any  sinoe : 
All  night  the  sofges  of  the  warm  south-west 
Boomed  intermittent  through  the  shuddering  elms. 
And  brought  a  morning  from  the  Gulf  adrift^ 
Omnipotent  with  sunshine,  whose  quick  charm 
Startled  with  crocuses  the  sullen  turf 
And  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  whiff  of  song : 
One  summer  hour  abides,  what  time  I  pei^ed. 
Dappled  with  noonday,  under  simmering  leaves* 
And  pulled  the  pulpy  oxhearts,  while  aloof 
An  oriole  clattered  and  the  robins  shrilled. 
Denouncing  me  an  alien  and  a  thief : 
One  mom  of  autumn  lords  it  o*er  the  rest. 
When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  ash-leaves  fall. 
Balancing  sof tl  v  earthward  without  wind. 
Or  twirling  with  director  impulse  down 
On  those  udlen  yesterday,  now  barbed  with  frost. 
While  I  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive  year : 
And  once  I  learned  how  marvellous  winter  was. 
When  past  the  fence-rails,  downy-grev  with  rime, 
^  I  creaked  adventurous  o*er  the  spangled  crust 

That  made  familiar  fields  seem  far  and  strange 
As  those  stark  wastes  that  whiten  endlessly 
In  ghastly  solitude  about  the  pole. 
And  gleam  relentless  to  the  unsetting  sun : 
Inptant  the  candid  chambers  of  my  brain 
Were  painted  with  these  sovran  imases ; 
And  later  visions  seem  but  copies  pue 
From  those  unfading  frescoes  of  the  past. 
Which  I,  young  savage,  in  my  age  of  flint» 
Gazed  at,  and  dimly  felt  a  power  in  me 
Parted  from  Nature  by  the  joy  in  her 
That  doubtfully  reveued  me  to  myselL 
Thenceforward  I  must  stand  outside  Uie  gate ; 
And  paradise  was'  paradise  the  mote. 
Known  once  and  barred  against  satiety. 

What  we  call  Nature,  all  outside  ourselves^ 
Is  but  our  own  conceit  of  what  we  see. 
Our  own  reaction  upon  what  we  feel ; 
The  world  *8  a  woman  to  our  shifting  mood. 
Feeling  with  us,  or  making  due  pretence ; 
And  therefore  we  the  morb  persuade  ourselves 
To  make  all  things  our  thought's  confederates. 
Conniving  with  us  in  whate'er  we  dream. 
So  when  our  Fancy  seeks  analogies. 
Though  she  have  hidden  what  uie  after  finds. 
She  loves  to  cheat  herself  with  feiffned  surprise. 
I  find  my  own  complexion  everywhere : 
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No  rose,  I  doabt,  was  ever,  like  the  first, 

A  manrel  to  the  bush  it  dawned  apoii» 

The  r^tnre  of  its  life  made  yisible. 

The  mystery  of  its  yearning  realized, 

As  the  first  .babe  to  the  first  woman  bom ;  lao 

No  ialoon  ever  felt  ddight  of  wings 

As  when,  an  eyas,  from  the  stolid  cliff 

Loosing  himself,  he  followed  his  high  heart 

To  swim  on  sunshine,  masterless  as  wind ; 

And  1  belieye  the  brown  earth  takes  delight 

In  the  new  snowdrop  looking  back  at  her, 

To  think  that  by  some  vernal  alohemy 

It  could  transmute  her  darkness  into  pearl ; 

What  is  the  buxom  peony  after  that, 

With  its  coarse  constancy  of  hoyden  blush  t  130 

What  the  full  summer  to  that  wonder  new  T 

But,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  us  there  is 

A  sense  fastidious  hardly  reconciled 

To  the  poor  makeshifts  of  life*s  scenery. 

Where  the  same  slide  must  double  all  its  parts. 

Shoved  in  for  Tarsus  and  hitched  back  for  Tyre. 

I  blame  not  in  the  soul  this  daintiness. 

Rasher  of  surfeit  than  a  humming-bird. 

In  things  in<U£Ferent  by  sense  purveyed ; 

It  argues  her  an  immortality  140 

And  dateless  incomes  of  experience. 

This  unthrift  housekeeping  that  will  not  brook 

A  dish  warmed-over  at  the  feast  of  life. 

And  finds  Twice  stale,  served  with  whatever  sauce. 

Nor  matters  much  how  it  may  go  with  me 

Who  dwell  in  Grub  Street  and  am  proud  to  drudge 

Where  men,  my  betters,  wet  their  crust  with  tears : 

Use  can  make  sweet  the  peach's  shady  side. 

That  only  by  reflection  tastes  of  sun. 

But  she,  my  Princess,  who  will  sometimes  deign  150 

My  garret  to  illumine  till  the  walls. 

Narrow  and  dingy,  scrawled  with  hackneyed  thought 

(Poor  Richard  slowly  elbowing  Plato  out). 

Dilate  and  drape  themselves  with  tapestries 

Nansikaa  might  have  stooped  e'er,  while,  between, 

Mirrors,  efibimd  in  their  own  deamess,  send 

Her  only  image  on  through  deepening  deeps 

With  endless  repercussion  of  delight, — 

Bringer  of  life,  witching  each  sense  to  loul. 

That  sometimes  almost  gives  me  to  believe  itfo 

1  might  have  been  a  poet,  gives  at  least 

A  bnin  desazonized,  an  ear  that  makes 
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Musio  where  none  is,  and  «  keener  pang 

Of  exquisite  surmiae  outleaping  thought^ — 

Her  will  I  pamper  in  her  luxury : 

No  ornmpled  rose-leaf  of  too  careless  choice 

Shall  bring  a  northern  nightmare  to  her  dreanu^ 

Vexing  with  sense  of  exile ;  hers  shall  be 

The  invitiate  firstlings  of  experience^ 

Vibrations  felt  but  once  and  felt  life-long :  ^ 

Of  more  than  half-way  turn  that  Grecian  front 

Upon  me,  while  with  self -rebuke  I  speU* 

On  the  plain  fillet  that  confines  thy  nair 

In  conscious  bounds  of  seeming  unconstraint^ 

The  Naught  in  overplus,  thy  raoe*s  badge ! 

One  feast  for  her  I  secretly  designed 

In  that  Old  World  so  strangely  beautiful 

To  us  the  disinherited  of  eld, — 

A  day  at  Chartres,  with  no  soul  beside 

To  roU  with  pedant  prate  my  joy  serene  ^ 

And  make  the  minster  shy  of  confidence. 

I  went,  and,  with  the  Saxon*s  pious  care. 

First  ordered  dinner  at  the  pea-green  inn. 

The  flies  and  I  its  only  customers, 

IW  by  and  by  there  came  two  Englishmen, 

Who  made  me  feel,  in  their  engaging  way^ 

I  was  a  poacher  on  Uieir  self -preserve. 

Intent  constructivelv  on  Idse-anglicism. 

To  them  (in  those  old  razor-riditen  days) 

My  beard  translated  me  to  hostile  French ;  ^ 

So  they,  desiring  guidance  in  the  town. 

Half  condescen<fed  to  my  baser  sphere. 

And,  dubbing  in  one  mess  their  lack  of  phrase. 

Set  their  best  man  to  ^pple  with  the  GauL 

'  Esker  vous  ate  a  nabitang  T  *  he  asked ; 

'  I  never  ate  one ;  are  they  good  ?  '  asked  I ; 

Whereat  they  stared,  then  laujB;hed,  and  we  were  friends. 

The  seas,  the  wars,  the  centuries  interposed. 

Abolished  in  the  truce  of  common  speech 

And  mutual  comfort  of  the  mother-tongue.  ^ 

Like  esca^ied  convicts  of  Propriety, 

They  furtively  partook  the  joys  of  men. 

Glancing  behma  when  buzzed  some  louder  fly. 

Eluding  these,  I  loitered  through  the  town 
With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 
In  its  grave  s(4itude  of  memcny. 
A  pretty  burgh,  and  such  as  Fancy  loves 
For  byg<Mie  grandeurs,  faintly  rumorous  now 
Upon  the  mind*s  horizon,  as  of  storm 
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Brooding  its  dreamy  thunders  far  aloof,  axo 

That  mingle  with  oar  mood,  but  not  disturb. 

Its  once  grim  bulwarks,  tamed  to  lovers*  walks. 

Look  down  unwatohful  on  the  sliding  Eure, 

Whose  listless  leisure  suits  the  quiet  place, 

Lwping  among  his  shallows  homelike  sounds 

At  Concord  and  by  Bankside  heard  before. 

Chance  led  me  to  a  public  pleasure-ground. 

Where  I  grew  kindly  with  uie  merry  groups, 

And  blessed  the  Frenchman  for  his  simple  art. 

Of  being  domestic  in  the  light  of  day.  aao 

His  language  has  no  word,  we  growl,  for  Home ; 

But  he  can  find  a  fireside  in  the  sun. 

Play  with  his  child,  make  love,  and  shriek  his  miMd, 

By  throngs  of  strangers  nndisprivacied. 

Bfe  makes  his  life  a  public  gaUery, 

Kor  feels  himself  till  what  he  fec«s  comes  back 

In  manifold  reflection  from  without ; 

While  we,  each  pore  alert  with  consciousness. 

Hide  our  best  suves  as  we  had  stolen  them. 

And  each  bvstander  a  detective  were,  ajo 

Keen-eyed  for  every  chink  of  undi^guise. 

So,  musing  o*er  the'  problem  which  was  best, — 

A  life  wide-windowed,  shining  all  abroad. 

Or  curtains  drawn  to  shield  from  sight  profane 

The  rites  we  nay  to  the  mysterious  I, — 

With  oqtwara  senses  f urloughed  and  head  bowed 

I  followed  some  fine  instinct  in  my  feet, 

TiH,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of  thought, 

Jjookmg  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 

Confronted  with  the  minster*s  vast  repoee.  340 

Silent  and  grey  as  forest-leasuered  din 

Left  inland  by  the  ocean*s  slow  retreat. 

That  hears  afar  the  breeze-bome  rote  and  longs. 

Remembering  shocks  of  surf  that  domb  and  fell. 

Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman. 

It  rose  before  me,  patiently  remote 

From  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted  once. 

Hearing  -the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 

I  stood  before  the  triple  northern  port. 

Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kincs,  350 

Stem  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  waton. 

Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed  to  say, 

7e  come  and  go  inceannd  ;  we  remain 

8<tfe  in  the  haOowedquieU  ofihe  paei  ; 

Be  fcvcreiil,  ye  who  flit  and  arefargoi, 

OffaUk  m>  nMy  reaUxed  aa  ikie. 

I  seem  to  have  heard  it  said  hy  leamM  folk 
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Who  drenoh  you  with  aesthetios  till  you  feel 

As  if  all  beaatv  were  a  ghastly  bore. 

The  f  auoet  to  let  loose  a  wash  of  words,  "^ 

That  Gothio  is  not  Greoian,  therefore  worse ; 

Bat,  being  oonTinoed  by  much  experiment 

How  little  inyentiveness  there  is  in  man. 

Grave  oopier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 

For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 

My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  so  it  please. 

Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  ren^ade  to  art. 

The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perfeotness. 

Unanswerable  as  Euclid,  self-contained. 

The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty  worid,  ^P 

Forever  finished,  though  the  barbarous  pit, 

Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shout 

As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 

But  ah  !  this  other,  this  that  never  ends. 

Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb. 

As  full  of  morals  hiSf-divined  as  life. 

Graceful,  grotesque,  with  ever  new  surprise 

Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 

Heav^  as  nishtmare,  aiiy-light  as  fem» 

Imagination  s  very  self  in  stone  !  * 

With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 

From  pedantries  past,  present,  or  to  come, 

I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy  Goth. 

Your  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of  dream^ 

Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete, 

So  more  consummate,  souls  self-confident. 

Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of  record 

In  monumental  pomp !    No  Grecian  drop 

Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kindred  thrill. 

After  long  exile^  to  the  mother-tongue.  ^ 

Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for  his  Rome 

Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames 

That  poison  sucked  from  the  Attic  bloom  decayed. 

Shrank  with  a  shudder  from  the  blue-eyed  race 

Whose  force  rough-handed  should  renew  the  world. 

And  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus  express 

Such  wine  as  Dante  poured,  or  he  who  blew 

Roland's  vain  blast,  or  sang  the  Campeador 

In  verse  that  clanks  like  armour  in  the  charge, — 

Homeric  juice,  if  brimmed  in  Odin's  horn.  ^ 

And  they  could  build,  if  not  the  columned  fane 

That  from  the  height  gleamed  seaward  many-hued. 

Something  more  friendly  with  their  ruder 

The  grey  spire,  molten  now  in  driving  mist, 

Now  lulled  with  the  incommunicable  blue ; 
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The  oarrings  touched  to  meanings  new  with  8n(^» 

Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of  9hade ; 

The  statues,  motley  as  man's  memory. 

Partial  as  that,  so  mixed  of  true  and  false. 

History  and  legend  meeting  with  a  kiss  310 

Across  this  bound-mark  where  their  realms  confine; 

The  painted  windows,  freaking  gloom  with  glow. 

Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to  cheer. 

Meet  symbol  of  the  senses  and  Uie  soul. 

And  the  whole  pile,  grim  with  the  Northman's  thought 

Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal  fee, — 

These  were  before  me :  and  I  gazed  abashed. 

Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates. 

Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  Past» 

And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger  men,  320 

As  we  had  buSded  what  we  but  deface. 

Far  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  delight. 

Tossing  their  clangours  o'er  the  heedless  town. 

To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came. 

Or  women  mostly,  in  loath  twos  and  threes. 

1  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 

Guards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 

Or  ffives  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of  God, 

Ana  shared  decorous  in  the  ancient  rite 

My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous.  550 

The  service  over,  I  was  tranced  in  thought : 

Solemn  the  deepening  vsxilts,  and  most  to  me. 

Fresh  from  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and  paint. 

Or  brick  mock-pious  with  a  marble  front ; 

Scdemn  the  lift  of  high-embowered  roof. 

The  clustered  stems  that  spread  in  boughs  disleaved, 

Throuffh  which  the  organ  blew  a  dream  of  storm, — 

Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime  with  awe 

And  shut  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity. 

Than  aisles  to  me  familiar  that  o'er-arch  340 

The  conscious  silences  of  brooding  woods, 

Centurial  shadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk : 

Yet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret. 

Irreparable  loss,  uncertain  what : 

Was  all  this  grandeur  but  anachronism, — 

A  shell  divoroed  of  its  informing  life. 

Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a  hermit*crab. 

An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 

That  gathered  round  it  this  fair  shape  of  stone  T 

Is  old  Reliffion  but  a  spectre  now,  350 

Haunting  we  solitude  of  darkened  minds. 

Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic  day  7 

Is  there  no  comer  safe  from  peeping  Doubt, 

Since  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmopolite 
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And  sttfiohed  eleotrio  threads  {rom  mind  to  mind  f 

Nay»  did  Faith  build  this  wonder  ?  or  did  Fear, 

That  makes  a  fetish  and  nusnames  it  Qod 

(Blockish  or  metaphysic,  matters  not). 

Contrive  this  coop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in. 

Appeased  with  playthings,  that  he  might  not  harm  f  3^ 

I  turned  and  saw  a  beldame  on  her  knees ; 

With  eyes  astray,  she  told  meohanio  beads 

Before  some  shrine  of  saintiv  womanhood. 

Bribed  intercessor  with  the  far-off  Judge : 

Suqh  my  first  thought,  by  kindlier  soon  rebuked. 

Pleading  for  whatsoever  touches  life 

With  upward  impulse :  be  He  nowhere  else^ 

God  Lb  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts. 

In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  consoles : 

Blessdd  the  natures  shored  on  every  side  Sf^ 

With  landmuks  of  hereditary  thought  I 

Thrice  happy  they  that  wander  not  lifelong 

Beyond  near  succour  of  the  household  faith. 

The  guarded  fold  that  shelters,  not  confines ! 

Their  steps  find  patience  in  familiar  paths. 

Printed  with  hope  bv  loved  feet  gone  before 

Of  parent,  child,  or  (over,  glorifi^ 

By  simple  magic  of  dividing  Time. 

My  lids  were  moist«ied  as  the  woman  knelt, 

And — ^was  it  will,  or  some  vibration  faint  3^ 

Of  sacred  Nature,  deeper  than  the  will  ? — 

My  heart  occultly  fdt  itself  in  hers. 

Through  mutual  intercession  gently  leagued. 

Or  was  it  not  mere  sympathy  of  brain  T 

A  sweetness  intellectually  conceived 

In  simpler  creeds  to  me  impossible  T 

A  juggle  of  that  pity  for  ourselves 

In  oraers,  which  puts  on  such  pretty  masks 

And  snares  self-love  with  bait  of  charity  T 

Something  of  all  it  might  be,  or  of  none :  3^ 

Yet  for  a  moment  I  was  snatched  away 

And  had  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ; 

For  one  rapt  moment ;  then  it  all  came  back. 

This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question-marks. 

This  mneteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glass 

That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  off 

The  Heaven,  so  neighbourly  with  man  of  old. 

To  voids  sparse-sown  with  alienated  stars. 

'T  is  irrecoverable,  that  ancient  faith. 

Homely  and  wholesome,  suited  to  the  time,  ^ 
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With  rod  or  oandy  for  ohild-minded  men : 

No  theologio  tabe,  with  lens  on  lens 

Of  syllogiBm  transpftrent,  brings  it  near, — 

At  best  resdving  some  new  nebula» 

Or  blurring  some  fixed-star  of  hope  to  mist. 

Science  was  Faith  once ;  Faith  were  Science  now, 

Woald  she  bat  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 

And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time. 

Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe  from  thought. 

For  there  *s  no  viigin-fort  but  self-respect,  4ro 

And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on  God« 

Shall  we  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  a  child 

That  knew  not  His  own  purpose  T  nor  dare  trust 

The  Rock  of  Ages  to  their  chemio  tests. 

Lest  some  day  the  all-sustaining  base  divine 

Should  fail  from  under  us,  dissdved  in  gas  T 

llie  annM  eye  that  with  a  glance  disoems 

In  a  drv  blood-speck  between  ox  and  man. 

Stares  helpless  at  this  miracle  called  life. 

This  shapmg  potency  behind  the  egg^  4^ 

This  circulation  swift  of  deity. 

Where  suns  and  systems  inconspicuous  float 

As  the  poor  blood-disks  in  our  mortal  veins. 

Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of  God, 

More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 

With  subsidence  continuous  of  the  dregs ; 

Nor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immutably 

The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable  Best, 

Still  changing  in  their  very  hands  that  wrought : 

To-day's  eternal  truth  To-morrow  proved  430 

Frail  as  frost-landscapes  on  a  window-pane. 

Meanwhile  Thou  smiwdst,  inaccessible. 

At  ThoughtWi  own  substance  made  a  cage  for  Thought, 

And  Truth  locked  fast  with  her  own  master-key ; 

Nor  didst  Thou  reck  what  image  man  might  make 

Of  his  own  shadow  on  the  floinng  world ; 

The  climbing  instinct  was  enough  for  Thee. 

Or  wast  Thou,  Uien,  an  ebbing  tide  that  left 

Strewn  with  dead  miracle  those  eldest  shores. 

For  men  to  dry,  and  dryly  lecture  on,  44^ 

Thyself  thenceforth  incapable  of  flood  ? 

Idle  who  hopes  with  prophets  to  be  snatched 

By  virtue  in  their  mantfes  left  below ; 

Shan  the  soul  live  on  other  men's  report, 

Herself  a  pleasing  fable  of  herself  ? 

Man  cannot  be  Qod*B  outlaw  if  he  would. 

Nor  so  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of  sense 

But  Nature  still  shall  searoh  some  crevice  out 

With  messages  of  splendour  from  that  Source.- 
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Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  baffles  still  and  lares.  4! 

This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  sometimes 

Have  intimation  clear  of  wider  scope. 

Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 

The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 

And  onward  yearnings  of  unstilled  desire ; 

Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  divined 

A  mystery  of  Purpose,  gleaming  through 

The  sepular  confusions  of  the  world. 

Whose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing  ours. 

No  man  can  think  nor  in  himself  perceive,  4^ 

Sometimes  at  waking,  in  the  street  sometimes. 

Or  on  the  hillside,  always  unforewamed, 

A  grace  of  being,  finer  than  himself. 

That  beckons  and  is  gone, — a  laiger  life 

Upon  his  own  impinging,  with  swift  glimpse 

Of  spacious  ciroles  luminous  with  mind. 

To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his  own 

Seems  but  gross  cloud  to  make  that  visible. 

Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the  ocke. 

Who  that  hath  known  these  visitations  fleet  4* 

Would  strive  to  make  them  trite  and  ritual  t 

I,  that  still  pray  at  morning  and  at  eve. 

Loving  those  roots  that  fe^  us  from  the  past* 

And  prizing  more  than  Plato  things  I  learned 

At  that  best  academe,  a  mother's  knee. 

Thrice  in  my  life  perhaps  have  truly  prayed. 

Thrice,  stirred  below  my  conscious  self,  have  felt 

That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is  God ; 

Nor  know  I  which  to  hold  worst  enemy, — 

Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste  4^ 

Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  raiment  warm 

By  Faith  contrived  against  our  nakedness. 

Or  him  who,  orud-kind,  would  fain  obscure. 

With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of  God, 

The  soul's  east- window  ot  divme  surprise. 

Where  others  worffliip  I  but  look  ana  Ions ; 

For,  though  not  recreant  to  my  fathers'  »ith. 

Its  forms  to  me  are  weariness,  and  most 

That  drony  vacuum  of  compulsory  prayer. 

Still  pumpins  phrases  for  the  Lieffable,  4Qo 

Though  all  the  valves  of  memory  gasp  and  wheeze. 

Words  that  have  drawn  transcendent  meanings  up 

From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone  time. 

Steeped  through  with  tears  of  triumph  and  remorse, 

Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  cleansed  in  martyr-fires. 

Can  they,  so  consecrate  and  so  inspired. 

By  repetition  wane  to  vexing  wina  7 

Alas !  we  n^not  draw  habitual  breath 
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In  the  thini  air  of  life*8  sapremer  heights. 

We  cumot  make  eaoh  meal  a  saorameot,  50a 

Nor  wiUi  our  tailors  be  disbodied  soals, — 

We  men,  too  oonsdoos  of  earth's  comedy. 

Who  see  two  sides,  with  our  posed  selves  debate, 

And  only  for  great  stakes  can  be  soblime ! 

Let  OS  be  thankful  when,  as  1  do  here. 

We  can  read  Bethel  00  a  pile  of  stones. 

And,  seeing  where  God  kaa  been,  trust  in  Him. 

Brave  Peter  Fischer  there  in  Nuremberg, 

Moulding  Saint  8ebald*B  miracles  in  bronze, 

Put  saint  and  stander-by  in  that  quaint  garb  510 

Familiar  to  him  in  his  daily  walk. 

Not  doubting  Qod  oould  fftwat  a  miracle 

Then  and  in  Nuremberg,  if  so  He  would ; 

But  never  artist  for  three  hundred  years 

Hath  dared  Uie  contradiction  ludicrous 

Of  supernatural  in  modem  clothes. 

Perhaps  the  deeper  faith  that  is  to  come 

Will  see  God  rather  in  the  strenuous  doubt. 

Than  in  the  creed  held  as  an  infant's  hand 

Holds  purposeless  whatso  is  placed  therein.  590 

8a^  it  is  drift,  not  progress,  none  the  less. 
With  the  old  sextant  dl  the  fathers'  creed. 
We  shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars, 
And,  still  lip-loyal  to  what  once  was  truth. 
Smuggle  new  meanings  under  ancient  names, 
Unoonjoious  perverts  of  the  Jesuit,  Time. 
Change  is  the  mask  that  all  Continuance  wears 
To  keep  us  youngsters  harmlesBly  amused ; 
Meanwhile  some  ailing  or  more  watchful  child. 
Sitting  apart,  sees  the  old  eyes  gleam  out,  5)e 

Stem,  and  yet  soft  with  humorous  pi^  too. 
Whilere,  men  burnt  men  for  a  doubtful  point, 
As  if  the  mind  were  quenchable  with  fire. 
And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her  war-paint  on, 
Devoutlv  savage  as  an  Iroquois ; 
Now  Calvin  and  Servetus  at  one  board 
Snuff  in  grave  svmpathy  a  milder  roast, 
.  And  o'er  their  claret  settle  Comte  unread. 
Faggot  and  stake  were  desperately  sincere : 
Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  types ;  540 

And  fiames  that  shine  in  controversial  eyes 
Bum  out  no  brains  but  his  who  kindles  them. 
This  is  no  age  to  get  cathedrals  built : 
Did  God,  then,  wait  for  one  in  Bethlehem  ? 
Worst  is  not  yet :  lo,  where  his  coming  looms, 
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Of  Earth*B  anarchic  children  latest  born. 

Democracy,  a  Titan  who  hath  learned 

To  laogh  at  Jove^s  old-hwhioned  thunderbolts, — 

Could  he  not  also  foige  l^em,  if  he  would  } 

He,  better  skilled,  with  sc^vents  merdless,  9 

Loosened  in  air  and  borne  on  every  wind. 

Saps  unperoeived :  the  calm  Olympian  height 

Of  ancient  order  feeis  its  bases  yield. 

And  pale  gods  glance  for  help  to  gods  as  pale. 

What  will  be  left  of  good  or  worshipful. 

Of  spiritual  secrets,  mysteries. 

Of  fair  religion's  guarded  heritage. 

Heirlooms  of  soul,  passed  downward  unprofaoed 

From  eldest  Ind  ?    This  Western  giant  coarse. 

Scorning  refinements  which  he  la<£s  himself,  5 

Loves  not  nor  heeds  the  ancestral  hierarchies. 

Each  rank  dependent  on  the  next  above 

In  orderly  gradation  fixed  as  fate. 

King  by  mere  manhood,  nor  allowing  aught 

Of  holier  unction  than  the  sweat  of  toil ; 

Li  his  own  strength  sufficient ;  caUed  to  solves 

On  the  rough  edges  of  society. 

Problems  long  siusred  to  the  chdoer  few. 

And  improvise  what  elsewhere  men  receive 

As  gifts  of  deity ;  tough  f oundlina  reared  ?c 

Where  every  man 's  hu  own  Melohisedek, 

How  make  him  reverent  of  a  King  of  kings  T 

Or  Judge  self-made,  executor  of  laws 

By  him  nbt  first  discussed  and  voted  on  T 

For  him  no  tree  of  knowledge  is  forbid, 

'Or  sweeter  if  forbid.    How  save  the  aric» 

Or  holy  of  holies,  unprofaned  a  day 

From  his  unscrupulous  curiosity 

That  handles  everyUiin^  as  if  to  buy. 

Tossing  aside  what  fabrics  delicate  5^ 

Suit  not  tiie  roush-and-tumble  of  his  wa^  t 

What  hope  for  Uiose  fine-nerved  humamties 

That  made  earth  gracious  once  with  gentler  arts* 

Now  the  rude  hands  have  caught  the  trick  of  thought 

And  claim  an  equal  suf&age  with  the  brain  T 

The  bom  disciple  of  an  elder  time 

(To  me  sufficient,  friendlier  than  the  new). 

Who  in  my  blood  feel  motions  of  the  Past, 

I  thank  benignant  Nature  most  for  this, — 

A  force  of  83rmpathy,  or  call  it  lack  ^ 

Of  character  fixm-puunted,  loosing  me 

From  the  pent  chamber  of  habitual  self 

To  dwell  enlarged  in  alien  modes  of  thought, 
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Hanly  distastefuly  idioleflomer  far  that. 

And  through  imagination  to  pooaeoB, 

As  they  were  mine,  the  lives  of  other  men. 

This  growth  original  of  virgin  soil, 

Bv  fascination  felt  in  oppontes, 

Pwases  and  shocks,  entices  and  perturbs. 

In  this  brown-fisted  rough,  this  shirt-sleeyed  Cid,  600 

This  backwoods  Charlemagne  of  empires  new. 

Whose  blundering  heel  instinctively  finds  out 

The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  digmties. 

Who,  meetinff  Caesars  self,  wouM  slap  his  back. 

Call  him  '  Old  Horse,'  and  challenge  to  a  drink. 

My  lungs  draw  braver  air,  my  breast  dilates 

With  ampler  manhood,  and  I  front  both  worlds. 

Of  sense  and  spirit,  as  my  natural  fiefs. 

To  shape  and  then  reshape  them  as  I  wilL 

It  was  the  first  man's  charter ;  why  not  mine  T  6x0 

How  forfeit  T  when  deposed  in  other  hands  } 

Thou  shudder*8t,  Ovid  ?    Dost  in  him  forebode 
A  new  avatar  of  the  large-limbed  Ooth, 
To  break,  or  seem  to  break,  tradition's  due. 
And  chase  to  dreamland  back  thy  gods  dethroned  t 
I  think  man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the  east. 
Nearer  to  morning's  fountains  than  the  sun ; 
Herself  the  source  whence  all  tradition  sprang^ 
Herself  at  once  both  labjrrinth  and  due. 

The  miracle  fades  out  of  history,  6ao 

But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal  earth* 
Are  bom  into  the  world  with  everj^  child. 
Shan  this  self -maker  with  the  prying  eyes. 
This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 
Br  the  New  World's  new  fiend.  Publicity, 
Whose  testing  thumb  leaves  evc^^ywhere  its  smutch. 
Not  one  day  fed  within  himself  Uie  need 
Of  loyaltv  to  better  than  himself. 
That  shall  ennoble  him  with  the  upward  look  T 
Shan  he  not  catch  the  Voice  that  wanders  earth,  630 

With  spiritual  summons,  dreamed  or  heard, 
As  sometimes,  just  ere  deep  seals  up  the  aense. 
We  hear  our  mother  call  from  deeps  of  Time, 
And,  waking,  find  it  vision, — none  the  less 
The  benediction  bides,  old  skies  return. 
And  that  unreal  thing,  pre-eminent, 
Makes  air  and  dream  of  all  we  see  and  feel  ? 
Shall  he  divine  no  strength  unmade  of  votes. 
Inward,  impregnable^  found  soon  as  sought, 
Not  cosnizable  of  sense,  o'er  sense  supreme  ?  (40 

ho^  places  may  not  be  of  ston^ 
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Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than  aught 

B^  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardour  reared. 

Fit  altars  for  who  guards  inviolate 

God's  ohosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  of  man. 

Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hosptal 

For  superannuate  forms  and  mumpuig  shams» 

No  panonr  where  men  issue  policies 

Of  hf e-assurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 

Nor  his  religion  but  an  ambulance  6^ 

To  fetch  life's  wounded  and  malingeren  in. 

Scorned  bv  the  strong ;  yet  he,  unconscious  heir 

To  the  influence  sweet  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 

And  old  Judaea's  gift  of  secret  fire. 

Spite  of  himself  shall  surely  learn  to  know 

And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself. 

Some  divine  thing,  laige-hearted,  brotherly. 

Not  nice  in  trifles,  a  soft  creditor. 

Pleased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only  cant^ 

And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is  sure  ttt 

lliat,  in  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else. 

Not  made  for  mere  enjoyment — ^in  a  world 

Of  toil  but  half -requited,  or,  at  best. 

Paid  in  some  futile  currency  of  brea^, 

A  worid  of  incompleteneBB,  sorrow  swift 

And  consolation  laggard,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  of  building  or  the  creed  professed. 

The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage  turned. 

Of  an  unfimshed  lite  that  sways  the  world. 

Shall  tower  arsovereign  emblem  over  alL  670 

The  kolxdd  Thought  moves  with  us  when  we  ahilt 

Our  dwelling  to  escape  him ;  perched  aloft 

On  the  first  load  of  household-stuff  he  went ; 

For,  where  the  mind  goes,  goes  old  furniture^ 

I,  who  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 

And  give  to  Fanc^  one  dear  holiday. 

Scarce  saw  the  nunster  for  the  thou^ts  it  stirred 

Buzzing  o'er  past  and  future  with  vain  quest. 

Here  once  there  stood  a  homely  wooden  churchy 

Which  slow  devotion  nobly  changed  for  this  tto 

That  echoes  vaguely  to  my  modem  steps. 

By  suffrage  universal  it  was  built. 

As  practised  then,  for  all  the  country  came 

From  far  as  Bouen,  to  give  votes  for  God, 

Each  vote  a  block  of  stone  securely  laid 

Obedient  to  the  master's  deep-mused  plan. 

Win  what  our  ballots  rear,  responsible 

To  no  grave  forethought^  stand  so  long  as  this  T — 

Delight  like  this  the  eye  of  after  days 
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Brightening  with  pride  that  here,  at  least,  were  men  690 

Who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing  they  knew  Y 

Can  our  religion  oope  with  deeds  like  this  } 

We,  too,  buOd  Gothio  oontraot-shams,  beoaose 

Oor  deacons  have  discovered  that  it  paya^ 

And  pews  sell  better  under  vaulted  roou 

Of  plaster  painted  like  an  Indian  squaw. 

Shall  not  that  Western  Goth,  of  whom  we  spoke, . 

So  fiercely  practical,  so  keen  of  eye. 

Find  out,  some  day,  that  nothing  pays  but  God, 

Served  whether  on  the  smoke>shnt  battle-field*  700 

In  work  obscure  done  honestly,  or  vote  t 

For  truth  unpopular,  or  faith  maintained 

To  ruinous  convictions,  or  good  deeds 

Wrought  for  good's  sake,  mindless  of  heaven  or  hell  ? 

Shall  he  not  learn  that  all  prosperity. 

Whose  bases  stretch  not  deeper  than  the  sense. 

Is  but  a  trick  of  this  world's  atmosphere, 

A  desert-bom  mirage  of  spire  and  aome» 

Or  find  too  late,  the  Past  s  long  lesson  missed, 

Tliat  dust  the  prophets  shake  from  off  their  feet  710 

Grows  heavy  to  drag  down  both  tower  and  wall  ? 

I  know  not ;  but,  sustained  by  sure  belief 

That  man  still  rises  level  with  the  height 

Of  noblest  opportunities,  or  makes 

Such,  if  the  time  supply  not,  I  can  wait. 

I  gsse  round  on  the  windows,  pride  of  France, 

Each  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechanic  guild 

Who  loved  their  city  and  thought  gold  well  spent 

To  make  her  beautiful  with  piety ; 

I  pause,  transfigured  by  some  stripe  of  bloom,  790 

And  my  mind  tiurongs  with  shining  auguries, 

(Srcle  on  circle,  bright  as  seraphim. 

With  gokien  trumpets,  silent,  that  await 

The  signal  to  blow  news  of  good  to  men. 

Then  the  revulnon  came  that  alwavs  comes 

After  these  dizzy  elations  of  the  mmd : 

And  with  a  passionate  pang  of  doubt  I  cried, 

*  O  mountain-bom,  sweet  with  snow-filtered  air 

From  unoontaminate  wells  of  ether  drawn 

And  never-broken  secrecies  of  sky,  730 

Fkeedom,  with  anguish  won,  misprized  till  lost. 

They  keep  thee  not  who  from  thy  sacred  eyes 

Catch  the  consuming  lust  of  sensual  good 

And  the  brate's  licence  of  unfettered  wiU. 

Far  from  the  popular  shout  and  venal  breath 

Of  Cfleon  blowin|(  the  mob*s  baser 

To  bubbles  of  wmd-piloted  conceit. 
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Thou  shrinkest,  gatherinff  up  thy  okirtB,  to  hide 

In  fortresses  of  solitary  thought 

And  private  virtue  strong  in  self-restxaint.  u 

Must  we  too  forfeit  thee  misundentoody 

Ck>ntent  with  names,  nor  inly  wise  to  know 

That  best  things  perish  of  their  own  ezoess. 

And  quality  o*er-driven  beoomee  defect  ? 

Nay,  is  it  thou  indeed  that  we  have  glimpsed, 

Or  rather  suoh  illusion  as  of  old 

Through  Atiiens  glided  maenadlike  and  Rome, 

A  shape  of  vapour,  mother  of  vain  dreams 

And  mutinous  traditions,  speoious  plea 

Of  the  glaived  tyrant  and  long-memoried  priest  ? '  7 

I  walked  forth  saddened ;  for  all  thought  is  sad. 

And  leaves  a  bitterish  savour  in  the  brain, — 

Tonio,  it  may  be,  not  deleotable, — 

And  turned,  reluctant,  for  a  parting  look 

At  those  old  weatherrpitted  images 

Of  bygone  struggle,  now  so  ster^y  calm. 

About  their  shoulders  sparrows  had  built  nests. 

And  fluttered,  chirping,  from  grey  perch  to  perch. 

Now  on  a  mitre  poising,  now  a  crown. 

Irreverently  happy.    While  I  thought  •  ; 

How  confident  they  were,  what,  careless  hearts 

Flew  on  those  lightsome  wings  and  shared  the  sun, 

A  larger  shadow  crossed ;  and  looking  up, 

I  saw  where,  nesting  in  tlie  hoary  towers. 

The  sparrow-hawk  uid  forth  on  noiseless  air. 

With  sidelong  head  that  watched  the  joy  below. 

Grim  Norman  baron  o*er  this  clan  of  Kelts. 

Enduring  Nature,  force  conservative. 

Indifferent  to  our  noisy  whims  1    Men  prate 

Of  all  heads  to  an  equal  grade  cashiered  77: 

On  level  with  the  dullest,  and  expect 

(Sick  of  no  worse  distemper  than  themselves) 

A  wondrous  cure-all  in  equality ; 

They  reason  that  To-morrow  must  be  wise 

Because  To-day  wae  not,  nor  Yesterday, 

As  if  good  days  were  shapen  of  themselves. 

Not  of  the  very  lifeblood  of  men*s  souls ; 

Meanwhile,  long-suffering,  imperturbable, 

Thou  quietly  complet'st  thy  syllogism. 

And  from  the  premise  sparrow  here  below  73c 

Draw'st  sure  conclusion  of  the  hawk  above,  * 

Pleased  with  the  soft- billed  songster,  pleased  no  leas 

With  the  fierce  beak  of  natures  aquiline. 

Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  bid  away 
In  the  Pastes  valley  of  Avilion, 
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Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be  healed. 

Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown  again  ! 

Thrice  beautiful  to  us ;  perchance  less  fair 

To  who  possessed  thee,  as  a  mountain  seems 

To  dwellers  round  its  bases  but  a  heap  790 

Of  barren  obstacle,  that  lairs  the  storm 

And  the  ayalanche*s  silent  bolt  holds  back 

Leashed  with  a  hair, — meanwhile  some  far-off  down. 

Hereditary  delver  of  the  plain. 

Sees  it  an  unmoved  vision  of  repose. 

Nest  of  the  morning,  and  conjectures  there 

The  dance  of  streams  to  idle  shepherds'  pipes. 

And  fairer  habitations  softly  hung 

On  breezy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool. 

For  happier  men.    No  mortal  ever  dreams  800 

TbBt  the  scant  isthmus  he  encamps  upon 

Between  two  oceans,  one,  the  Stormy,  passed. 

And  one,  the  Peaceful,  vet  to  venture  on. 

Has  been  that  future  whereto  prophets  yearned 

For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  cheated  hope. 

Shall  be  that  past  which  nerveless  poets  moan 

As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 

0  Power,  more  near  my  life  than  life  itself 
(Or  what  seems  life  to  us  in  sense  immured). 

Even  as  the  roots,  shut  in  the  darksome  earth,  .    810 

Share  m  the  tree-top's  joyance,  and  conceive 

Of  sunshine  and  wide  air  and  wingkl  things 

"By  sympathy  of  nature,  so  do  I 

dave  evidence  of  Thee  so  far  above. 

Yet  in  and  of  me  1    Rather  Thou  the  root 

Invisibly  sustaining,  hid  in  light. 

Not  darkness,  or  in  darkness  made  by  u& 

If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 

Of  other  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 

As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ours  820 

To  nurse  Thy  flickering  life,  that  else  must  cease. 

Blown  out,  as  't  were  a  candle,  by  men's  breath. 

My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare. 

To  chanse  her  inward  surety  for  their  doubt 

MufiBed  m>m  sight  in  formal  robes  of  proof : 

While  the  can  only  feel  herself  throush  Thee, 

1  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  I  fear, 

Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with  dreams 

Of  si|pis  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed.  Thou, 

Waflonf^  Thy  garden  still,  oommun'st  with  men,  830 

Missed  m  tro  commonplaioe  of  miradei 
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Els  ouoFos  dpumn  &fiw€a'6ai  «c/h  wdrpitji. 

*Coscienza  fuaca 
O  deUa  |MoprU  o  dell'  altrui  rergogna 
Pur  sentirft  la  tua  porola  bnisca.' 

If  I  let  fall  A  word  of  bitter  mirth 

When  public  Bhames  more  shameful  pardon  woo. 

Some  have  misjodged  me,  and  my  servioe  done. 

If  small,  yet  faithful,  deemed  of  little  worth : 

Through  veins  that  drew  tiieir  life  from  Western  earth 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  my  blood  hath  run 

In  no  polluted  course  from  sire  to  son ; 

And  tiius  was  I  predestined  ere  my  birth 

To  love  the  soil  wherewith  mv  fibres  own 

Instinctive  sympathies ;  yet  love  it  so 

Ab  honour  would,  nor  lightly  to  dethrone 

Judgement,  the  stamp  of  manhood,  nor  foigo 

The  8on*8  right  to  a  motiier  dearer  grown 

With  growing  knowledge  and  more  chaste  than  snow, 

TO 

e;  l.  godkin 
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ODE  I  Making  music  before  her  feet  t 

Her  presence  freshens  the  air ; 
Sunuiine  steals  light  from  her  boe; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  4ier  pace, 
Fairness  of  aU  tiiat  is  fsir, 
Grace  at  the  heart  of  aU  moe,       lo 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 
Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught, 
Freedom,  oh,  fairest  of  aU 
The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thoui^t ! 


BEAD  AT  THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  AKNI- 
VEBSABY  OF  THE  FIGHT  AT  COMOOBD 
BUDGE. 
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I 

Who  cometh  over  the  hills, 

Her  garments  with  morning  sweet. 

The  dance  of  a  thousand  rms 
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u 
le  oometh,  oometh  to-day : 
ark  1  hear  ye  not  lier  tread, 
wading  a  thrill  through  your  olay, 
[Kler  the  sod  there,  ye  dead, 
er  mmdings  and  championa  7 
o  ye  not  Mar,  as  she  oomea,         3o 
be  bay  ol  the  deep-moutiied  gons, 
be  gathering  buzz  of  the  drums  7 
be  belli  that  called  ye  to  prayer, 
ow  wildly  they  clamour  on  her, 
rying,  *  She  oometh  !  prepare 
er  to  praise  and  her  to  honoor, 
hat  m  nondred  years  ago 
s&ttered  here  in  blood  and  tears 
oteat  seeds  wherefrom  should  grow 
i^H»w<«a  for  a  hundred  years !  *     50 

nx 
ell  me,  young  men,  have  ye  seen, 
re&tore  of  diviner  mien 
or  true  hearts  to  long  and  cry  for, 
[anly  hearts  to  live  and  die  for  7 
iThftt  hath  she  that  others  want  7 
trows  that  all  endearments  haunt, 
lyes  that  makp  it  sweet  to  dare, 
miles  that  fflad  untimely  death, 
xxJcs  that  fortify  despair, 
rones  more  brave  than  trumpet's 

hraath;  40 

?eU  me,  maidens,  have  ye  known 
lousc^okl  charm  more  sweetly  rare, 
>raoe  of  woman  ampler  blown, 
ilodesty  more  debonair, 
f oanger  heart  with  wit  full  grown  7 
)h  for  an  hour  of  my  prime, 
[*he  pulse  of  my  hotter  years, 
PhAt  I  mi^t  praise  her  in  rhyme 
tVoold  tingle  your  eyelids  to  tears, 
3ur  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  our 

star,  50 

3ur  hope,  our  joy,  and  oar  trust, 
SV^ho  lilted  us  out  of  the  dust, 
And  made  us  whatever  we  are  ! 

IV 

Whiter  than  moonshine  upon  snow 
Her  raiment  is,  bat  round  the  hem 
Crimson  stained  )  and,  as  to  and  fro 
Her  sandals  flash,  we  see  on  them. 


And  on  her  instep  veined  with  blue. 
Flecks  of  crimson,  on  those  fair  f eet» 
High-arched,  Diana-like,  and  fleets 
Fit  for  no  grosser  stain  than  dew : 
Oh,  call  them  rather  chrisms  than 

stains,  62 

Sacred  and  from  heroic  veins ! 
For,  in  the  glory-guarded  pass. 
Her  haughty  and  far-shining  head 
She  bowed  to  shrive  Leonidas 
With  his  imperishable  dead ; 
Her,  too,  Mor^gjarten  saw. 
Where  the  Swiss  lion  fl,e8hed  his  icy 

paw; 
She  followed  Cromwell's  quenchless 

star  70 

Where  the  grim  Puritan  tread 
Shook  Marston,  Naseh^,  and  Dunbar : 
Yea,  on  her  feet  are  dearer  dyes 
Yet  fresh,  nor  looked  on  with  untear- 

f  ul  eyesL 


Our  fathers  found  her  in  the  woods 
Where  Nature  meditates  and  broods. 
The  seeds  of  unexampled  things 
Which  Time  to  consummation  brings 
Through  life  and  death  and  mair  s 

unstable  moods ;  79 

They  met  her  here,  not  recognized, 
A  sylvan  huntress  clothed  in  furs. 
To  whose  chaste  wants  her  bow  suf- 
ficed. 
Nor  dreamed  what  destinies  were 

hers: 
She  taught  them  bee-like  to  create 
Their  simpler  forms  of  Church  and 

State; 
She  taught  them  to  endue 
The  past  with  other  functions  than  it 

knew. 
And  turn  in  channels  strange  the  un- 

oertain  stream  of  Fate ; 
Bettor  than  iJl,  she  fenced  them  in 

their  need 
With    iron-handed   Duty's   sternest 

creed,  90 

'Gunst  Self  s  lean  wolf  that  ravena 

word  and  deed. 
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Why  Gometh  she  hither  to-day 
To  thiB  low  village  of  the  plain. 
Far  from  the  Print's  loud  highway. 
From  Trade's  cool  heart  and  seething 

brain  7 
Why  oometh  she  ?    She  was  not  far 

away. 
Sinoe  the  soul  touched  it,  not  in  vain. 
With  pathos  of  immortal  gain, 
'T  is  here  her  fondest  memories  stay. 
She  loves  yon  pine-bemurmured  ridge 
Where  now  our  broad-browed  poet 

sleeps,  loi 

Dear  to  both  Englands ;  near  him  ho 
Who  wore  the  ring  of  Canace  ; 
But  most  her  heart  to  rapture  leaps 
Where  stood  that  era-partins  bridge, 
0*er  which,  with  footfall  still  as  dew. 
The  Old  Time  passed  into  the  New ; 
Where,  as  your  stealthy  river  creeps, 
He  whispers  to  his  listening  weeds 
Tales  of  sublimest  homespun  deeds. 
Here  English  law  and  English  thought 
'Gainst    the    self-will    of    England 

fought;  112 

And  here  were  men  (coequal  with 

their  fate) 
Who  did  great  things,  unconscious 

they  were  great 
They  dreamed  not  what  a  die  was 

cast 
With  that  first  answering  shot ;  what 

then  7 
There  was  their  duty  ;  they  were  men 
Schooled  the  soul's  inward  gospel  to 

obey. 
Though  leading  to  the  lion's  den. 
They  felt  the  habit-hallowed  world 

give  way  120 

Beneath  their  lives,  and  on  went  they, 
Unhappy  who  was  last. 
When  Buttrick  gave  the  word, . 
That  awful  idol  of  the  unchallenged 

Past, 
Strong  in  their  love,  and  in  their 

Imeage  strong. 
Fell  crashing :  if  they  heard  it  not. 
Yet  the  earth  heard. 


Nor  ever  hath  foigot. 

As  on  from  startled  throne  to  throor. 

Where  Superstition  sate  or  cofwrww 
Wrong,  t? 

A  shudder  ran  of  some  draad  birth 
unknown. 

Thrice  venerable  spot ! 

River  more  fateful  than  the  Rubicca ! 

O'er  those  red  planks,  to  snatch  bo- 
diadem, 

Man's  Hope,  star-girdled*  spnu^  vitfa 
them. 

And  over  ways  untried  the  feet  d 
Doom  sktxle  00. 

vn 
Think  you  these  felt  no  charms 
In  their  grey  homesteMb  and  tm- 

•  bowe^  f anns  7 
In  household  faces  waitanff  at  fht  docs 
Their  evening  step  shoold  hghten  a? 

no  more  7  uz 

In  fields  their  boyish  foet  had  known  - 
In  trees  their  fathers*  hands  had  set 
And  which  with  them  had  grown. 
Widening  each  year  their  leafy  oorb- 

net  7 
Felt  they  no  pang  of  passionate  regnr: 
For  those  unsolid  goods  that  seem  so 

much  our  own  7 
These  things  are  dear  to  every  znao 

that  lives. 
And  life  prized  more  for  what  it  kni- 

than  gives. 
Yea,  many  a  tie,  through  iteration 

sweet. 
Strove  to  detain  their  fatal  feet ;  15: 
And  yet  the  enduring  half  they  cba^vr. 
Whose  choice  decides  a  man  lifers  slave 

or  kins. 
The  invisibie  things  of  God  before  tlio 

seen  and  known : 
Therefore  their  memory  inspiration 

blows 
With  echoes  gathering  on  from  zone 

to  zone ; 
For  manhood  is  the  (me  immortal 

thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky. 
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wCmL  where  it  lightened  once,  from 
age  to  age. 

I^n  come  to  learn,  in  grateful  pil- 
grimage, 

*Hat  leogth  of  days  i^  knowing  when 
to  die.  i6o 

vni 
Vliat  marvellous  change  of  things 

and  men  I 
>he,  a  world- wandering  orphan  then, 
>o    mighty   now !     Those   are   her 

streams 
rhat  whirl  the  myriad,  myriad  wheels 
3f  aU  that  does,  and  all  that  dreams. 
Of  all  tiiat  thinks,  and  all  that  feels, 
rhroogh  spaees  stretched  from  sea  to 


By  idle  tonffoes  and  hosy  brains. 
By  who  doth  right,  and  who  refrains. 
Hers  are  onr  losses  and  our  gains ; 
Our  maker  and  our  victim  she.     171 


IX 

Maiden  half  mortal,  half  divine. 
We  triumphed  in  thy  coming  ;  to  the 

brinks 
Our  hearts  were  filled  with  pride*s 

tumultuous  wine ; 
Better  to-day  who  rather  feels  than 

thinks. 
Yet  win  some  graver  thoughts  intrude. 
And  cares  of  sterner  mood  ; 
They  won  thee:  who  shall  keep  thee  ? 

From  the  deeps 
Where  discrowned  empires  o'er  their 

ruins  brood. 
And  many  a  thwarted  hope  wrings 

its  weak  hands  and  weeps,  180 
I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing 

unoonfined, 
'  I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  Knowledge : 

I  abide 
With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  can- 
not blind 
To  the  slow  tracings  of  the  Eternal 

Mind; 


With  men  by  culture  trained  and 
fortified. 

Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet  lusts  prefer. 

Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey. 

Conscience  my  sceptre  Lb,  and  law  my 
sword,  189 

Not  to  be  drawn  in  passion  or  in  play, 

Bi^t  terrible  to  pumsh  and  deter ; 

Implacable  as  God's  word. 

Like  it,  a  shepherd's  crook  to  them 
that  blindly  err. 

Your  firm-pulsed  aires,  my  martyrs 
and  my  saints. 

Shoots  of  that  only  race  whose  patient 
sense 

Hath  known  to  mingle  flux  with  per- 
manence. 

Rated  my  chaste  denials  and  re- 
straints 

Above  the  moment's  dear-paid  para- 
dise: 

Beware   lest,   shifting   with   Time's 
sradual  creep. 

The  Bght  that  guided  shine  into  your 
eyes.  200 

The  envious  Powers  of  ill  nor  wink 
.  nor  sleep : 

Be  therefore  timelv  wise. 

Nor  laugh  when  wis  one  steals,  and 
that  one  lies, 

As^if  your  luck  could  cheat  those 
sleepless  spies, 

Till  the  deaf  Fury  comes  your  house 
to  sweep  1 ' 

I  hear  the  voice,  and  unaffrighted 
bow; 

Ye  shall  not  be  prophetic  now, 

Heralds  of  ill,  that  darkenins  fly 

Between  my  vision  and  the  rain- 
bowed  sky, 

Or  on  the  left  your  hoarse  forebodings 
croak  210 

From  many  a  blasted  bough 

On  Yggdrasil's  storm-sinewed  oak. 

That  once  was  green,  Hope  of  the 
West,  as  thou : 

Yet  pardon  if  I  tremble  while  I  boast ; 

For  I  have  loved  as  those  who  pardon 
most. 
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Away,  ungrateful  doubt,  away  ! 
At  least  she  is  our  own  to-day. 
Break  into  rapture,  my  song. 
Verses,  leap  forth  in  ^e  sun. 
Bearing  the  jovance  along 
like  a  train  of  fire  as  ye  run  I 
Pause  not  for  choosing  of  words,  • 
Let  them  but  blossom  and  sing 
Blithe  as  the  orchards  and  birds 
With  the  new  coming  of  spring  ! 
Danoe  in  your  jollity,  bells ; 
Shout,  cannon ;  cease  not,  ye  drums ; 
Answer,  ye  hillside  and  dells ; 
Bow,  all  ye  people  1    She  comes. 
Radiant,  calm-nonted,  as  when    230 
She  hallowed  that  April  day. 
Stay  with  us  t    Tes,  thou  shalt  stay. 


Softener  and  strengthener  of  meo. 
Freedom,  not  won  by  the  Tain, 
Not  to  be  courted  in  play. 
Not  to  be  kept  without  pain. 
Stay  with  us !    Yes,  thou  wih  stay. 
Handmaid  and  mistress  of  all, 
Kindler  of  deed  and  of  tiionght. 
Thou  that  to  hut  and  to  hall        243 
Equal  deliverance  brought ! 
Souls  oi  her  martyrs,  draw  near. 
Touch  our  dull  lips  witii  your  fire. 
That  we  may  praise  without  fesr 
Her  our  delight,  our  desire. 
Our  faith's  inextinguishable  star. 
Our  hope,  our  remembrance,  oar  tnst. 
Our  present,  our  past,  our  to  be, 
Who  win  mingle  her  life  with  our  dsst 
And  makes  us  deeerre  to  be  free ! 
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WoBDS  pass  as  wind,  but  where  great  deeds  were  done 

A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to  son : 

The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his  ear. 

That  tingling  through  his  pulse  life-long  shall  run. 

With  sure  impulsion  to  keep  honour  clear. 

When,  pointing  down,  his  father  whispers,  *  Here, 

Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the  purely  Great, 

Whose  soul  no  siren  passion  could  unsphere. 

Then  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed  with  fate.* 

Historic  town,  thou  boldest  sacred  dust. 

Once  known  to  men  as  pious,  leamM,  just. 

And  one  memorial  pile  that  dares  to  last ; 

But  Memory  greets  with  reverential  kiss 

No  spot  in  all  thy  circuit  sweet  as  this, 

Toucned  by  that  modest  glory  as  it  past. 

O'er  which  yon  elm  hath  piously  displayed 

These  hundred  years  its  monumental  shade. 


10 


Of  our  swift  passage  through  this  scenery 
Of  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we. 
What  landmark  so  congenial  as  a  tree 
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Repeating  its  green  Idgend  every  spring* 

Ana»  with  a  yearly  ring. 

Recording  the  fair  seasons  as  they  flee, 

Tjrpe  of  our  brief  but  still-renewed  mortality  7 

We  fall  as  leaves :  the  immortal  trank  remains, 

Boilded  with  costly  juice  of  hearts  and  brains 

Gone  to  the  mould  now,  whither  all  that  be 

Vanish  retumless,  yet  are  procreant  still 

In  human  lives  to  come  of  good  or  ill. 

And  feed  nnten  the  roots  A  Destiny.  30 

n 

1 
Men's  monuments,  grown  old,  forget  their  names 
They  should  eternize,  but  the  place 
Where  shining  souls  have  passed  imbibes  a  ^raoe 
Beyond  mere  earth ;  some  sweetness  of  their  fame 
Leaves  in  the  soil  its  unextinguished  trace. 
Pungent,  pathetic,  sad  with  nobler  aims. 
That  penetrates  our  lives  and  heightens  them  or  shames. 
This  insubstantial  world  and  fleet 
Seems  solid  for  a  moment  when  we  stand 
On  dust  ennobled  by  heroic  feet  40 

Once  mighty  to  sustain  a  tottering  land. 
And  mi^ty  still  such  burthen  to  upbear. 
Nor  doomed  to  tread  the  paUi  of  things  that  merely  were : 
Our  sense,  refined  with  virtue  of  the  spot. 
Across  the  mists  of  Lethe's  sleepy  stream 
Recalls  him,  the  sole  chief  without  a  blot. 
No  more  a  pallid  image  and  a  dream. 
But  as  he  dwelt  with  men  decorously  supreme. 

2 
Our  grosser  minds  need  this  terrestrial  hint 
To  raise  long- buried  days  from  tombs  of  print :  50 

'  Here  stood  he,'  softly  we  repeat. 
And  lo,  the  statue  shrined  and  still 
In  that  f^y  minster-lront  we  caU  the  Past, 
Feels  in  its  frozen  veins  our  pulses  thriD, 
Breathes  living  aur  and  mocks  at  Death's  deceit 
It  warms,  it  stirs,  comes  down  to  us  at  last. 
Its  features  human  with  familiar  light, 
A  man,  beyond  the  historian's  art  to  kill. 
Or  sculptor's  to  efface  with  patient  chisel- blight. 

3 
Sure  the  dumb  earth  hath  memory,  nor  for  naught  60 

Was  Fancy  given,  on  whose  enchanted  loom 
Present  and  nst  commingle,  fruit  and  bloom 
Of  one  fair  bough,  inseparably  wrought 
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Into  the  fwiwnkwB  tapestiy  of  thought. 

So  oharmeci,  with  undeloded  eye  we  see 

In  history's  fragmentai^  tale 

Bright  dues  of  continiuty, 

Leun  that  high  natores  over  Time  prevail. 

And  feel  ourselves  a  link  in  that  entail 

That  binds  all  ages  past  with  all  that  are  to  be.  7^ 

.m 
1 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 

A  century  ago  he  stood. 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood 

Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  oould  not  overwhelm 

The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn  helm : 

From  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 

To'  arms  had  yielded,  from  the  town; 

Our  rude  self -summoned  levies  flocked  to  see 

The  new-come  chiefs  and  wonder  which  was  he. 

No  need  to  question  long ;  close-lipped  and  tall,  Sc 

Long  trained  in  muider- brooding  forests  lone 

To  bridle  others*  clamours  and  his  own. 

Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  all. 

The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 

With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

2 
A  motley  rout  was  that  which  came  to  stare. 
In  raiment  tanned  by  years  of  sun  and  storm. 
Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform. 
Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there ; 
An  army  all  of  captains,  used  to  pray  9° 

And  stiff  in  fight,  out  serious  drilTs  despair. 
Skilled  to  delwite. their  orders,  not  obey ; 
Deacons  were  there,  selectmen,  men  ol  note 
In  half-tamed  hamlets  ambushed  round  with  woods. 
Ready  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote, 
But  largely  liberal  to  its  private  moods ; 
Prompt  to  assert  by  manners,  vcHce,  or  pen. 
Or  ruder  arms,  their  rights  as  Englishmen, 
Nor  inuch  fastidious  as  to  how  and  when : 
Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create  im 

A  thought-staid  army  or  a  lasting  state  s 
Haugh^  they  said  he  was,  at  fiiivt ;  severe ; 
But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady  hand 
Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command. 
Prized,  as  all  pria^,  the  justice  pure  from  fear. 
And  learned  to  honour  first,  then  love  him,  then  revere. 
Such  power  there  is  in  clear-eyed  self-restraint 
And  purpose  clean  as  light  from  every  selfish  taint. 
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3 
Mnsiiig  beneath  the  leoendaiy  tree, 

The  yean  between  furl  off :  I  seem  to  see  no 

The  son-fleoks,  shaken  the  sttired  foliage  throogh. 
Dapple  with  goM  his  sober  buff  and  blue 
And  weave  prophetic  aureoles  round  the  head 
That  shines  our  beacon  now  nor  darkens  with  the  dead. 
0»  man  of  silent  mood, 
A  stranger  among  strangers  then. 
How  art  Uiou  since  renowned  the  Great,  the  Good 
Familiar  as  the  day  in  all  the  homes  oC  men  ! 
The  wing&d  years,  that  winnow  praise  and  blame. 
Blow  many  names  out :  they  but  fan  to  flame  xao 

The  self -renewing  splendours  of  thy  fame. 

IV 

1 

How  many  subtlest  influences  unite» 

With  spiritual  touch  of  joy  or  pain, 

Inviabie  as  air  and  soft  as  light, 

To  body  forth  that  image  of  the  brain 

We  mU  our  Country,  visionary  shape. 

Loved  more  than  woman,  fuller  of  fire  than  wine^ 

Whose  charm  can  none  define. 

Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape  I 

AH  par^-coloured  threads  the  weaver  Time  150 

Sets  in  his  web,  now  trivial,  now  snbUme, 

AH  memories,  all  forebodings,  hopes  and  fears. 

Mountain  and  river,  forest,  praine,  sea, 

A  hill,  a  rock,  a  homestead,  field,  or  tree, 

^e  casual  gleanings  of  unreckoned  years. 

Take  goddess-shape  at  last  and  there  is  She, 

Old  at  our  birth,  new  as  the  springing  hours, 

Shrine  of  our  weakness,  fortress  of  our  powers, 

Consoler,  kindle,  peerlees  'mid  her  peers, 

A  force  that  *neath  our  conscious  being  stirs,  140 

A  life  to  give  ours  permanence,  when  we 

Are  borne  to  mingle  our  poor  earth  with  hers. 

And  afl  this  glowing  world  goes  with  us  on  our  biers. 


Nations  are  long  results,  by  ruder  ways 
Gathering  the  might  that  warrants  lensth  of  days ; 
They  may  be  {Meped  of  half -reluctant  wares 
Welded  iy  hammer-strokes  of  broad-brained  kings, 
Or  from  a  doughty  people  grow,  the  heirs 
Of  wise  traditions  ^dening  cautious  rings ; 
At  best  they  are  computable  things^  150 

83 
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A  strength  behind  08  nmking  os  feel  bold 

In  rigbC  or,  u  may  chance,  in  wrong ; 

Whose  force  by  figures  may  be  summed  and  told. 

So  many  soldiers,  ships,  and  dollars  strong. 

And  we  but  drops  that  bear  cibmpulsory  part 

In  the  dumb  throb  of  a  mechanic  heart ; 

But  Gonntcy  is  a  shape  of  each  man's  mind 

Sacred  from  definition,  nnconfined 

By  tiie  cramped  walls  where  daily  drudgeries  grind ; 

An  inward  vision,  yet  an  outward  birth  x^ 

Of  sweet  familiar  heaven  and  earth ; 

A  brooding  Presence  that  stirs  motions  blind 

Of  wings  within  our  embryo  being*s  shell 

That  wait  but  her  completer  spell 

To  make  us  eagle-natured,  fit  to  dare 

Life*s  nobler  spaces  and  untarnished  air. 


You,  who  hold  dear  this  self -conceived  ideal. 

Whose  faith  and  works  alone  can  make  it  r^. 

Bring  all  your  fairest  gifts  to  deck  her  shrine 

Who  lifts  our  lives  away  from  Thine  and  Mine  ip 

And  feeds  the  lamp  of  manhood  more  divine 

With  fragrant  oils  of  quenchless  constancy. 

When  all  have  done  their  utmost,  surely  he 

Hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  character 

Erect  and  constant,  which  nor  any  shock 

Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful  sea 

Of  flowing  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 

From  its  deep  bases  in  the  living  rock 

Of  ancient  manhood's  sweet  security :. 

And  this  he  gave,  serenely  far  from  pride  tSo 

As  baseness,  boon  with  prosperous  stars  allied. 

Part  of  what  nobler  seed  shall  in  our  loins  abide. 


No  bond  of  men  as  common  pride  so  strong. 

In  names  time-filter^  for  the  lips  of  song, 

Stin  operant,  with  the  primal  Forces  bound 

Whose  currents,  on  their  spiritual  round. 

Transfuse  our  mortal  will  nor  are  gainsaid : 

These  are  their  arsenals,  these  the  exhaustleas  mines 

That  give  a  constant  heart  in  great  designs ; 

Hiese  are  the  stuff  whereof  such  dreams  are  made  19° 

As  make  heroic  men :  thus  surely  he 

Stin  holds  in  place  the  massy  blocks  he  laid 

'Neath  our  new  frame,  enforcing  soberly 

The  self-control  that  makes  and  keeps  a  people  free. 
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1 
O,  for  a  drop  of  that  Coraelian  ink 
Whioh  gaye  Areola  dateless  length  of  days. 
To  celebrate  him  fiUy,  neither  swerve 
To  phrase  unkempt,  nor  pass  discretion's  brink. 
With  him  so  statue-like  in  sad  reserve, 

So  diffident  to  claim,  so  forward  to  deserve  !  300 

Kor  beed  I  shun  due  influence  of  his  fame 
Who,  mortal  among  mortals,  seemed  as  now 
The  equestrian  shape  with  unimpassioned  brow» 
That  paces  silent  on  through  vistas  of  acclaim. 

2 
What  figure  more  immovably  august 
Than  tl^  grave  strength  so  jpatient  and  sp  pure. 
Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered,  sure. 
That  mind  serene,  impenetrably  just. 
Modelled  on  classic  lines  so  simple  thej  endure  T 
That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white  3x0 

The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than  lights 
Cokl  but  to  such  as  love  distemperature  ? 
And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the  force 
That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their  course. 
Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  an  impurer  source  t 
His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  bums  long,  « 

Domestically  bright. 
Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 
Tlie  hidden  force  that  makes  a  lifetime  strong. 
And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  sonjg.  a2q 

Passionless,  say  you  ?    What  is  passion  for 
But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control 
To  front  henMc  toils  with  late  return. 
Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  conqueror  ? 
That  fire  was  fed  with  substance  of  the  soul 
And  not  with  holidav  stubble,  that  could  bum, 
Unpraised  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run, 
llkrottgh  seven  slow  years  of  unadvanctng  war, 
£<|ual  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were  won. 
With  breath  of  popular  applause  or  blame,  230 

Nor  fanned  nor  damped,  unquenchable  the  samey 
Too  inwaid  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle  fame. 


3 
Soldier  and  statesmao,  rarest  unison ; 
Higfa-poiaed  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  hoooors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  aU  men  bom  s 
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Dumb  for  himself,  anless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  hia  barefoot  soldiers  eloqaeot, 

Trampins  the  snow  to  ooral  where  they  trod. 

Held  by  nis  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 

Modest,  yet  firm  as  Natare*s  self ;  nnblamed 

Save  by  the  men  bis  nobler  temper  shamed ; 

Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 

By  other  than  unsetting  lights  to  steer 

New- trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast. mood 

More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear ; 

Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 

In  swervelesB  poise  the  wave-beat  heun  of  will ; 

Not  honoured  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 

The  popular  voice,  but  tliat  he  still  withstood ;  ^5^ 

Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  an  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's, — ^WASBDroTDX. 

Minds  strong  by  fits,  irregularly  great. 
That  flash  and  darken  like  revolving  Ughts, 
Catch  more  the  vulgar  eye  unschookd  to  wait 
On  the  long  curve  oi  parent  days  and  nights 
Bounding  a  whole  life  to  tiie  circle  fair 
Of  orbed  fulfilment ;  and  this  balanced  soul. 
So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
•  Of  draperies  theatric,  standing  there  ^' 

In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control, 
Seems  not  so  great  at  first»  but  greater  grows 
'  Still  as  we  lo(&,  and  bj  experience  learn 
^  How  ^nd  this  quiet  is,  how  nobly  stem 

The  discipline  that  wrought  through  lifelong  throes 
That  energetic  passion  of  repose. 

6 

A  nature  too  decorous  and  severe. 

Too  self-respectful  in  its  griefs  and  joys. 

For  ardent  girls  and  boys 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mind  so  clear  ^° 

That  its  grave  depths  seem  obvious  and  near. 

Nor  a  soul  great  that  made  so  little  noise. 

They  feel  no  force  in  that  calm-cadenced  phrase. 

The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred  mind,  I 

That  seems  to  pace  the  minuet's  courtly  maze 

And  tell  of  ampler  leisures,  roomier  length  of  days. 

His  firm-based  brain,  to  self  so  little  kind 

That  no  tumultuary  blood  could  blind. 

Formed  to  control  men,  not  amaze. 


] 
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Looms  not  like  those  that  barrow  height  of  haze :  a8o 

It  wae  a  world  of  stateUer  movement  then 

Than  this  we  fret  in,  he  a  denizen 

Of  that  ideal  Rome  that  made  a  man  for  men. 


VI 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men. 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive. 

Or  fiuul  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then. 

Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of  the  fen. 

The  more  we  feel  the  h^^h  stem-featured  beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty,  990 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 

Bat  finding  amplest  recompense 

For  life's  ungarianded  expense 

In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

For  this  we  honour  him,  that  he  could  know 

How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 

Of  her,  God*s  eldest  daughter  here  below. 

And  choose  in  meanest  raiment  which  was  she. 

2 

Fladd  completeness,  life  without  a  fall 

IVom  faith  or  highest  aims,  truth's  breachless  wall,  300 

Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  touch. 

His  will  say  *  Here ! '  at  the  last  trumpet's  call, 

Ue  onezpressive  man  whose  life  expressed  so  much.  • 


vn 


Never  to  see  a  nation  bom 

Hath  been  given  to  mortal  man. 

Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  summer  mom. 

Gazed  silent  when  the  great  '^^rginian 

Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatol  flash 

Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  dash 

Of  oor  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them  310 

Around  a  single  will's  unfdiant  stem. 

And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 

Oat  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its  womb^ 

Nebolous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a  star, 

Tlnoogh  mutual  share  of  sunborst  and  of  gloom. 

The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we  are. 
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That  lifted  blade  transformed  our  jangling  clans, 
Till  tiien  provincial,  to  Americans, 
And  made  a  unity  of  wildering  plans ; 
Here  was  the  doom  fixed :  here  is  marked  the  date  3» 

When  this  Kew  World  awoke  to  man's  estate. 
Burnt  its  last  ship  and  ceased  to  look  behind : 
.  Nor  thoughtless  was  the  choice ;  no  love  or  hate 
Ck>uld  from  its  poise  move  that  deliberate  mind, 
Weighing  between  too  early  and  too  late 
T^hoae  pitfalls  of  the  man  refused  by  Fate : 
His  was  the  impartial  vision  of  the  great 
Who  see  not  as  they  wish,  but  as  they  find. 
He  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 
The  incomputable  perils  of  success ;  VP 

The  sacred  past  thrown  by,  an  empty  rind ; 
The  future,  cloud-land,  snare  of  prophets  blind ; 
The  waste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace ; 
On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woes. 
Whose  garnered  lightnings  none  could  gness^ 
Filinff  its  thunder-heads  and  muttering  *  C«ue  I ' 
Yet  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravely  chose 
The  seeming-desperate  task  whence  our  new  nation  rose. 

3 

A  nobl6  choice  and  of  immortal  seed  I 

Kor  deem  that  acts  heroic  wait  on  chance  V^ 

Or  easy  were  as  in  a  boy's  romance ; 

The  man's  whole  life  preludes  the  single  deed 

That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 

Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless  breed. 

Our  race's  sap  and  sustenance. 

Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only  sleep  and  feed. 

Choice  seems  a  thing  indifferent ;  thus  or  so. 

What  matters  it  7    The  Fates  with  mocUng  face 

Look  on  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know 

Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life's  foremost  place.  3? 

Yet  Duty's  leaden  casket  nolds  it  stiU, 

And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our  wiO, 

Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe  disgrace. 

The  problem  still  for  us  and  all  of  human  race. 

He  cnoee,  as  men  choose,  where  most  danger  ^oved, 

Nor  ever  faltered  'neath  the  load 

Of  petty  cares,  that  gall  great  hearts  the  most. 

But  kept  right  on  the  strenuous  up-hiU  coad. 

Strong  to  the  end,  above  complaint  or  boast :  . 

The  popular  tempest  on  his  rock-mailed  ooast  ^ 

Wastea  its  wind- borne  spray. 

The  noisy,  marvel  of  a  day  ; 

His  soul  sate  still  in  its  unstormed  abode. 
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vin 

Viiginia  gave  us  this  imperiAl  maa 

Cast  in  &  masBiTe  moiud 

(H  those  high-statured  ages  old 

Which  into  grander  forms  our  mortal  metal  ran ; 

She  gave  ns  this  unblemished  gentleman : 

What  shall  we  give  her  back  but  Iotc  and  praise 

As  in  the  dear  old  unestrangM  days  370 

Before  the  inevitable  wrong  began  T 

Motiier  of  States  and  undiminiriied  men, 

Hiou  gavest  us  a  ooun^,  giving  him. 

And  we  owe  alway  what  we  owra  thee  then : 

The  boon  thou  wouldst  have  snatched  from  us  agea 

Shines  as  before  with  no  abatement  dim. 

A  great  man*s  memonr  is  the  onlj  thing 

With  influence  to  outlast  the  present  whim 

And  bind  us  as  when  here  he  Knit  our  golden  ring. 

All  of  him  that  was  subject  to  the  hours  380 

Lies  in  thy  soil  and  makes  it  part  of  ours : 

Across  more  recrait  sraves. 

Where  uniesentful  Nature  waves 

Her  pennons  o*er  tho  shot-ploughed  sod, 

Procuiming  the  sweet  Truce  of  God, 

We  from  tms  consecrated  plain  stretch  out 

Our  hands  as  free  from  afterthought  or  doubt 

As  here  the  united  North 

Poured  her  embrownM  manhood  forth 

In  welcome  of  our  saviour  and  thy  son.  3^0 

nirough  battle  we  have  better  learned  thy  worth. 

The  long- breathed  valour  and  undaunted  will. 

Which,  uke  his  own,  the  da^*s  disaster  done. 

Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suncr  and  be  stilL 

Both  thine  and  ours  the  victory  hardly  won ; 

If  ever  with  distempered  vCMce  or  pen 

We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take  It  back, 

And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common  black. 

Be  to  us  evermore  as  thou  wast  then, 

As  we  forget  thou  hast  not  always  been,  400 

Mother  of  States  and  unpoDuted  men, 

fitly  named  from  £ngland*s  manly  queen  t 


AN  ODE 

fOB  THS  lOUBTB  OF  JULY,  1876 

I 
1 

Emteahcid  I  saw  a  vision  in  the  cloud 
That  loitered  dreaming  in  yon  sunset  sky. 
Fun  of  fair  shapes,  half  creatures  of  the  eye. 
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Half  chanoe-evdced  by  the  wind's  fantasy 

In  golden  mist,  an  ever-shifting  crowd : 

There,  'mid  unreal  forms  came  and  went 

In  robes  air-spun,  of  evanescent  dye, 

A  woman's  semblance  shone  pre-emineot ; 

Not  armed  Uke  Pallas,  not  like  Hera  proud. 

But,  as  on  household  diligence  intent,  19 

Beside  her  visionary  wheel  she  bent 

like  Arete  or  Bertha,  nor  than  they 

Less  queenly  in  her  port :  about  her  knee 

Glad  children  clustered  confident  in  play : 

Placid  her  pose,  the  calm  of  energy ; 

And  over  her  broad  brow  in  many  a  round 

(That  loosened  would  have  gilt  her  garment's  hem). 

Succinct,  as  toil  prescribes,  the  hair  was  wound 

In  lustrous  coils,  a  natural  diadem. 

The  cloud  chan^^  shape,  obsequious  to  the  whim  *^ 

Of  some  transmuting  influence  felt  in  me. 

And,  lookins  now,  a  wolf  I  seemed  to  see 

Limned  in  raat  vapour,  gaunt  and  hunger-bold. 

Threatening  her  charge :  resolve  in  every  limb. 

Erect  she  named  in  mail  of  sun-wove  gold, 

Penthesilea's  self  for  battle  disht ; 

One  arm  uplifted  braced  a  flickering  speaar. 

And  one  her  adamantine  shield  made  light ; 

Her  face,  helm-shadowed,  grew  a  thing  to  fear. 

And  her  fierce  eyes,  by  danger  challenged,  took  S^ 

Her  trident-sceptred  mothers  dauntless  look. 

*  1  know  thee  now,  O  goddess-bom !  *  I  cried. 

And  turned  with  loftier  brow  and  firmer  stride ; 

For  in  that  spectral  cloud- work  I  had  seen 

Her  image,  Ixxiied  forth  by  love,  and  pride. 

The  fearless,  the  benign,  the  mother-eyed, . 

The  fairer  world's  toil-consecrated  queen. 

2 
What  shape  by  ezite  dreamed  elates  the  mind 
like  hers  whose  hand,  a  fortress  of  the  poor. 
No  blood  in  lawful  vengeance  spilt  bestatns  ?  4c 

Who  never  turned  a  suppliant  from  her  door  ? 
Whose  conquests  are  the  gains  of  aU  mankind  7 
lX>-day  her  thanks  shall  fly  on  every  wind, 
Unstinted,  unrebuked,  from  shore  to  shore. 
One  love,  one  hope,  and  not  a  doubt  behind ! 
Cannon  to  cannon  shall  repeat  her  praise. 
Banner  to  banner  flap  it  forth  in  flame ; 
Her  children  shall  rise  up  to  bless  her  name. 
And  wish  her  harmless  len^  of  days. 
The  mighty  mother  of  a  mighty  brood,  P 
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Bleased  in  all  tongues  and  dear  to  eveiy  blood. 
The  beaotif  al,  the  strong,  and,  best  of  all,  the  good  1 


3 

Seven  years  long  was  the  bow 

Of  battle  bent,  and  the  heightening 

8torm«lieaps  oonTolsed  with  the  throe 

Of  their  nnoontainabb  lightning ; 

Seven  years  long  heard  ue  sea 

Crash  of  navies  and  wave>boroe  thnnder ; 

Tbea  drifted  the  clood-rack  a-lee. 

And  new  stars  were  seen,  a  world's  wonder ;  6o 

Eadi  by  her  sisters  made  bright^ 

An  binding  all  to  their  stations, 

Ooster  of  manifold  light 

Startling  the  old  oonstellations : 

Men  locwed  up  and  grew  pale : 

Was  it  a  oomet  or  star. 

Omen  of  Messing  or  bsJe, 

Hnng  o*er  the  ocean  afar  ? 

4 
Stormv  the  day  of  her  birth : 

Was  she  not  bom  of  the  strong,  70 

She,  the  last  ripeness  of  earth, 
Beantifal,  propnesied  long  T 
Stormy  the  days  of  her  prime : 
Hers  are  the  pains  that  beat 
fiidber  for  perils  sublime, 
Ifudng  them  fawn  at  her  feet 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  strong  ? 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  wise  ? 
Daruiff  and  coonsel  belong 

Of  qght  to  her  oonfident  eyes :  80 

Hnman  and  motherly  they, 
CsieleoB  of  station  or  race : 
Hearken !  her  children  to-day 
Shoot  for  the  joy  of  her  face. 


II 


I 
No  paisss  of  the  past  are  hers. 
No  nnes  by  haUowing  time  caressed. 
No  broken  arch  that  ministers 
To  some  sad  instinot  in  the  breast : 
She  has  not  gathered  from  the  years 
Graodenr  of  tragedies  and  tears. 
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Nor  from  long  leisure  the  unrest 
That  finds  repose  in  forms  of  classic  grace : 
These  may  delight  the  coming  race 
Who  haply  shaS  not  count  it  to  our  crime 
'liiat  we  who  fain  would  sing  are  here  before  oar  time. 
She  also  hath  her  monuments ; 
Not  such  as  stand  decrepitly  resigned 
To  ruin-mark  the  path  of  dead  events 
That  left  no  seed  ol  better  days  behind. 
The  tourist's  pensioners  that  cuiow  their  scars  i^i 

And  maunder  of  forgotten  wars ; 
She  biiilds  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  mind. 
Her  open-hearted  palaces 

For  larger-thoughtod  men  with  heaven  and  earth  st  easo: 
Her  march  the  plump  mow  marks,  the  sleepless  wheel. 
The  golden  sheaf,  the  self -swayed  commonweal ; 
The  happy  homesteads  hid  in  orchard  trees 
Whose  sacrificial  smokes  through  peaceful  air 
Rise  lost  in  heaven,  the  householas  silent  prayer ; 
What  architect  hath  bettered  these  T  ^^ 

With  softened  eye  the  westward  traveller  sees 
A  thousand  miles  of  neighbours  side  by  side. 
Holding  by  toil- won  titles  fresh  from  God 
The  lands  no  serf  or  seigneur  ever  trod. 
With  manhood  latent  in  the  very  sod. 
Where  the  long  billow  of  the  wheat-field's  tide 
flows  to  the  sky  across  the  prairie  wide, 
A  sweeter  vision  than  the  castled  Rhine, 
Kindly  with  thoughts  of  Ruth  and  Bible-days  benign. 

2 

O  ancient  commonwealths,  that  we  revere  ^'^ 

Haply  because  we  could  not  know  you  near. 

Your  deeds  like  statues  down  the  aisles  of  Time 

Shine  peerless  in  memorial  calm  sublime. 

And  Athens  is  a  trumpet  still,  and  Rome ; 

Yet  which  of  your  achievements  is  not  foam 

Weighed  with  this  one  of  hers  (below  you  far 

In  fame,  and  born  beneath  a  milder  star). 

That  to  Earth's  orphans,  far  as  curves  the  dome 

Of  death-deaf  skv,  the  bounteous  West  means  home, 

With  dear  precedency  of  natural  ties  ^P 

That  stretch  from  roof  to  roof  and  make  men  gently  wise! 

And  if  the  nobler  passions  wane, 

Dbtorted  to  base  use,  if  the  near  goal 

Of  insubstantial  gain 

Tempt  from  the  proper  race-course  of  the  soul 

That  crowns  their  patient  breath 

Whose  feet,  song-pinioned,  are  too  fleet  for  Death* 
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Yet  may  she  claim  one  privilege  urbane 

And  haply  first  upon  the  oivic  roU, 

niat  none  can  breathe  her  air  nor  grow  humane.  140 

3 

O,  better  far  the  briefest  hour 

Of  Athens  self-consumed,  whose  {dastio  power 

Hid  Beauty  safe  from  Death  in  words  or  stone ; 

Of  Rome,  fair  quarry  where  those  eagles  crowd 

Who9  fidgurous  vans  about  the  world  had  blown 

Triumphant  storm  and  jweds  of  polity ; 

Of  Venice,  fading  o*er  her  shipless  sea. 

Last  iridescence  of  a  sunset  cloud ; 

Than  this  inert  prosperity, 

This  bovine  comfort  in  the  sense  alone  !  150 

Yet  art  came  slowlv  even  to  such  as  those. 

Whom  no  past  genms  cheated  of  their  own 

With  prudence  of  o*ermastering  precedent ; 

Petal  Dy  petal  spreads  the  perfect  rose. 

Secure  of  the  divine  event ; 

And  only  children  rend  the  bud  half- blown 

To  forestall  Nature  in  her  calm  intent : 

Time  hath  a  quiver  full  of  purposes 

Which  miss  not  of  their  aim»  to  us  unknown. 

And  brings  about  the  impossible  with  ease ;  i6» 

Haply  for  us  the  ideal  dawn  shall  break 

From  where  in  leffcnd-tinted  line 

The  peaks  of  HelUs  drink  the  moming*s  wine. 

To  tremble  on  our  lids  with  mystic  sign 

Till  the  drowsed  ichor  in  our  veins  awake 

And  set  our  pulse  in  tune  with  moods  divine ; 

Long  the  day  lingered  in  its  sea-fringed  nest, 

Then  touched  the  Tuscan  hills  with  ,^lden  lance 

And  paused ;  then  on  to  Spain  and  France 

The  splendour  flew,  and  Albion's  mistv  crest :  170 

Shall  Ocean  bar  him  from  his  destined  West  T 

Or  are  we,  then,  arrived  too  late. 

Doomed  with  the  rest  to  grope  disconsolate. 

Foreclosed  of  Beauty  by  our  modern  date  7 

III 

1 
PpSTS,  as  their  heads  srow  grey. 
Look  from  too  far  behind  the  eyes. 
Too  long-experienced  to  be  wise 
In  guileiees  youth's  diviner  way ; 
Life  sings  not  now,  but  prophesies ; 

Time's  shadows  they  no  more  behold,  180 

Bat»  under  them,  the  riddle  old 
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That  mocks,  bewilders,  and  defies : 

In  childhood's  faoe  the  seed  of  shamey 

In  the  green  tree  an  ambushed  flame. 

In  Phosphor  a  vaunt-goard'  of  Night, 

Thev,  thoagh  against  their  will,  divine. 

And  dread  the  care-dispelling  wine 

Stored  from  the  Muse's  yintflnge  bright, 

By  age  imbued  with  second-sight. 

From  Faith's  own  eyelids  there  peeps  oat,  ^90 

Even  as  they  look,  the  leer  of  doubt ; 

The  festal  wreath  their  fancy  loads 

With  oare-  that  whispers  and  forebodes : 

Nor  this  our  triumph-day  can  blunt  Magaera's  gcada 


Murmur  of  many  voices  in  the  air 

Denounces  us  degenerate. 

Unfaithful  guardians  of  a  noble  fate. 

And  prompts  indifference  or  despair : 

Is  this  the  country  that  we  dreamed  in  youth. 

Where  wisdom  and  not  numbers  should  have  weight,  ^ 

Seed-field  of  simpler  manners,  braver  truth. 

Where  shams  should  cease  to  dominate 

In  household,  church,  and  state  ? 

Is  this  Atlantis  ?    This  the  unpoisoned  soil. 

Sea- whelmed  for  ages  and  recovered  late. 

Where  parasitic  giied  no  more  should  coil 

Round  Freedom's  stem  to  bend  awry  and  blight 

V/hat  grew  so  fair,  sole  plant  of  love  and  light  ? 

Who  sit  where  once  in  crowned  seclusion  sate 

The  long-proved  athletes  of  debate,  *' 

Trained  from  their  youth,  as  none  thinks  needful  now  ? 

Is  this  debating-dub,  where  boys  dispute 

And  wrangle  o%r  their  stolen  fruit. 

The  Senate,  erewhile  cloister  of  the  few. 

Where  Clay  once  flashed  and  Webster's  cloudy  brow 

Brooded  those  bolts  of  thought  that  all  the  horizon  knew? 


Oh,  as  this  pensive  moonlight  blurs  my  pines. 

Here  while  I  sit  and  meditate  these  lines. 

To  grey-green  dreams  of  what  they  are  t^  day, 

So  would  some  light,  not  reason's  shaiVKedged  ray,  ^ 

Trance  me  in  moonshine  as  before  the  night 

Of  years  had  won  me  this  unwelcome  right 

To  see  thinp  as  they  are,  or  shafl  be  soon. 

In  the  frank  prose  of  undissembling  noon  1 
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Back  to  my  breMt,  ungrateful  sigh  1 

Whoever  fails,  whoever  errs. 

The  penalty  be  ours,  not  here ! 

The  present  still  seems  vulgar,  seen  too  nigh ; 

The  golden  age  is  still  the  age  that 's  past : 

I  ask  no  drowsy  opiate  930 

To  dull  my  vision  of  that  onl  v  state 

Founded  on  faith  in  man,  and  therefore  sure  to  last. 

For,  O  my  countiy,  touched  by  thee, 

^le  grey  hairs  gather  back  their  gold ; 

Thy  thought  sets  all  my  pulses  free ; 

Hie  heart  refuses  to  be  old ; 

The  love  is  all  that  I  can  see. 

Not  to  thy  natal-dav  belong 

Time's  prudent  doubt  or  age*s  wrong. 

But  gifts  of  sratitttde  and  song :  940 

Unsummonea  crowd  the  thankful  words. 

As  sap  in  spring-time  floods  the  tree^ 

Foreboding  the  return  of  birds. 

For  all  that  thou  hast  been  to  me  I 


IV 


Flawlsss  his  heart  and  tempered  to  the  oore 

Who,  beckoned  bv  the  forwaid-leaning  wave^ 

First  left  behind  him  the  firm-footed  shore. 

And,  ursed  by  every  nerve  of  sail  and  oar, 

Steered  for  the  Unknown  which  gods  to  mortals  gave^ 

Of  tliought  and  action  the  mysterious  door,  250 

Bugbear  of  fools,  a  summons  to  the  brave : 

Strength  found  he  in  the  unsympathizing  sun. 

And  strange  stars  from  beneath  the  horizon  won. 

And  the  dumb  ocean  pitilessly  grave : 

High-hearted  surely  he ; 

But  bolder  they  who  fint  off-cast 

Their  moorinss  from  the  habitable  Past 

And  ventured  chartless  on  the  sea 

Of  storm-engendering  Liberty : 

For  all  earth's  width  of  waters  is  a  span,  a6o 

And  their  convulsed  existence  mere  repose. 

Matched  with  the  unstable  heart  of  man. 

Shoreless  in  wants,  mist-girt  in  all  it  knows, 

Open  to  every  wind  of  sect  or  clan. 

And  sudden-passionate  in  ebbs  and  flows. 
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They  steered  by  stars  the  elder  shipmen  knew. 
And  laid  their  courses  where  the  currents  draw 
Of  ancient  wisdom  channelled  deep  in  law. 
The  undaunted  few 

Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the  New,  re 

And  more  devoutly  prized 
Than  all  perfection  theorized 
The  more  imperfect  that  had  roots  and  grew. 
They  founded  deep  and  well» 
Those  danger-chosen  chiefs  of  men. 
Who  still  beUeved  in  Heaven  and  Hell, 
'     Kor  hoped  to  find  a  spell 
In  some  fine  flourish  of  a  pen 
To  make  a  better  man 

Than  long-considering  Nature  will  or  can,  iSp 

Secure  against  his  own  mistakes. 
Content  with  what  life  gives  or  takes. 
And  acting  still  on  some  fore-ordered  pian» 
A  cog  of  iron  in  an  iron  wheel. 
Too  nicely  poised  to  think  or  feel. 
Dumb  motor  in  a  clock-like  commonweaL 
They  wasted  not  their  brain  in  schemes 
Of  what  man  might  be  in  some  bubble-sphere, 
As  if  he  must  be  other  than  he  seems 

Because  he  was  not  what  he  should  be  here^  190 

Postponing  Time's  slow  proof  to  petulant  dreamB : 
Yet  herein  they  were  great 
Beyond  the  incredulous  lawgivers  of  yore^ 
And  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  shelf. 
That  they  conceived  a  deeper-rooted  state. 
Of  hardier  growth,  alive  from  rind  to  core. 
By  making  man  tole  sponsor  of  himselL 

3 

God  of  our  fathers.  Thou  who  wast, 

Art,  and  shi^t  be  when  those  eye- wise  who  float 

Thy  secret  presence  'shall  be  lost  300 

In  the  great  light  that  dazzles  them  to  doubts 

We,  sprung  from  loins  of  stalwart  men 

Whose  strnigth  was  in  their  trust 

That  Thou  wouldst  make  Thy  dwelling  in  their  dut 

And  walk  with  them  a  fellow-citizen 

Who  build  a  city  of  the  just. 

We,  who  believe  Life*s  bases  rest 

Bevond  the  probe  of  chemic  test, 

StiU,  like  our  fathers,  feel  Thee  near. 

Sure  that,  while  lasts  the  immutabte  decree^  stc 

The  land  to  Human  Nature  dear 

Shall  not  be  nnbeloved  of  Thee. 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON 

£FVom  Anii-Slatery  Advocate,  January  2,  1858 ;  AOaniie  Monthly,  April,  1884.] 

By  far  the  wittiest  of  all  English  living  poets  is  an  American  and  an  abolitionist,  and 
ve  tbree  first  letters  of  his  name  "  are  Jambs  Russbll  Lowbll.  In  an  old  newspaper, 
uted  about  ten  years  ago,  we  found  the  following  jeu  tPetpril,  which  is  now  as  fresh 
1  as  T9CJ  as  if  it  wefe  written  yesterday,  and  that  is  much  to  say  for  anything  ten 
X9  old  in  the  way  of  ven  de  ioeiitA,  But  William  Llotd  Garbtsok,  Mbs.  Chapman, 
s.  FoLLBN,  Edmund  Quikct,  Wbndbll  Pbillips,  Parbeb  Pillsburt,  Stbphbn 
and  Abbt  Kbllbt,  now  Mbs.  Fosteb,  hare  all  survived  through  the  decade, 
still  as  earnest,  as  industrious,  and  as  hostile  against  slavery  as  ever.  We  wish 
re  all  as  unscathed,  as  vigorous,  and  as  young.  Lowell  has  sketched  them  with 
rhaster's  band  in  this  letter  from  Boston  to  our  friend  James  Miller  M'Kim  of 
Ua^ielphia.' 

M. 


And  there,  too,  was  his  Kngliah  tea- 
set,  19 
Which  in  his  ear  a  kind  of  flea  set, — 
His  Uncle  Samuel,  for  its  beauty. 
Demanding  mxtv  dollars  duty  ! 
(*Twa8  natural  Sam  should  serve  hia 

trunk  ill. 
For  G.,  you  know,  has  cut  his  uncle,) 
Whereas,  had  he  but  once  made  tea 

in  it. 
His  Uncle*s  ear  had  had  the  flea  in  it ; 
There  being  not  a  cent  of  duty 
On  any  pot  that  ever  drew  tea.^ 

There  was  Mabia  Chafman,  too. 
With  her  swift  eyes  of  clear  steel- 
blue,  30 
The  c<Mled  up  mainspring  of  the  Fair, 
Originating  everywhere 
Hie  expansive  force,  without  a  sound. 
That  whiris  a  hundred  wheels  around; 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Plrospeot  HiU ; 
A  nobte  woman,  brave  ana  apt, 
Cumaea*s  sibyl  not  more  rapt, 

»  When  Mr.  Qarrisoo  visited  Edinburrii  in  1846  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
ilverte»«et  by  his  friends  in  that  city.  On  the  arrival  of  this  gift  at  the  Boston  custom- 
louse  it  was  cfaaiged  with  an  enormous  entrance  duty,  which  wouU  have  been  evaded 
r  the  articles  bad  ever  been  iwei.  It  was  supposed  that  if  the  owner  had  not  been  the 
eader  of  the  nnpopular  abolitionists  this  heavy  impost  would  not  have  been  laid  upon 
i  fricod^  Britlso  acknowledgement  to  an  eminent  American. 


By  way  of  saving  time, 
1  do  this  letter  up  in  rhyme, 
liose    dim   stream   through    four 

pages  flows, 
re  one  is  packed  with  tight-screwed 

prose, 
fcir«ading  the  tube  of  an  epistle, 
nooih  as  a  child's  breath  through. 

a  whistle. 

The  great  attraction  now  of  all 
»  the  'Bazaar'  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
rhere  swarm  the  anti-slavery  folks 
s  thick,  dear  Miller,  as  your  jokes. 
befe  *s  Gabbison,  his  features  very 
enign  for  an  incendiary,  12 

lemming  forth  sunshine  through  his 

fn  toe  surrounding  lads  and  lasses, 
>^o  bee  could  blither  be,  or  brisker,) 
k.   Pkskwick  somehow  turned  Johia 

Ziska; 
(is  bump  of  firmness  swelling  up 
Ake  a  rye  cupcake  from  its  cup. 
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Oar  Attio  orator,  oar  CiiftllMiii ; 
Old  'offiea,  when  he  lighiwa  mt  ^en, 
ShriTef  like    leaves;     to    Eim  'ui 

granted 
Always    to    saj    the    word    tfaat^f 

wanted,  r 

So  that  he  seems  bat  speaidng  cleaRf 
The  tiptop  thought  of  every  beanr . 
Each  flash  his  broodmg  heartless  fiii. 
Fires  what  *s  combastible  in  all* 
And  sends  the  applaosea  bnTating  to. 
Like  an  exploded  magaxinaL 
His  eloquence  no  frothy  ahcnr. 
The  gutter*s  street-ponoted  flov ; 
No  Mississippi's  yellow  flood. 
Whose  shoainess  can*t   be  aeen  for 

mud; 
So  simply  clear,  serenely  deep,        3^ 
So  silent,  strong,  its  graoefnl  sweep ; 
None  measures  its  unxippling  fornu 
Who  has  not  striyen   to  stem  its 


Who  might,  with  those  fair  tresses 

shorn, 
TheMaidof  Orleans*  casque  have  worn; 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Arc,  4^ 

For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark. 

And  there,  too,  was  Eliza  Follen, 
Who  scatters  fruit  creating  pollen 
Where'er  a  blossom  she  can  find 
Hardy  enough  for  Truth's  northwind. 
Each  several  point  of  all  her  face 
Tremblingly  bright  with  the  inward 

grace. 
As  if  all  motion  gave  it  light. 
Like  phosphorescent  seas  at  night.    50 

There  jokes  our  Edmund,  plainly  son 
Of  him  who  bearded  Jefferson ; 
A  non-resistant  by  conviction. 
But  with  a  bump  in  contradiction, 
So  that,  whene'er  it  gets  a  chance. 
His  pen  delights  to  pay  the  lance. 
And — ^you  may  doubt  it,  or  believe 

it- 
Full  at  the  head  of  Joshua  Leavitt 
The  very  calumet  he'd  launch. 
And    scourge    him    with    the    olive 

branch.  60 

A  master  with  the  foils  of  wit, 
'Tis  natural  he  should  love  a  hit : 
A  gentleman,  withal,  and  scholar, 
Omy  base  things  excite  his  choler. 
And  then  his  satire 's  keen  and  thin 
As  the  little  blade  of  Saladin. 
Good  letters  are  a  gift  apart, 
And  his  are  gems  of  Flemish  art, 
True  offspring  of  the  fireside  muse. 
Not  a  chip  gathering  of  news,         70 
Like  a  new  hopfield  which  is  all  poles. 
But  of  one  blood  with  ^Horace  Wal- 

pole's. 

There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back. 
Stands  Phillips,  buttoned  in  a  sack, 

'  On  the  oocasioii  of  the  murder  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejc^,  editor  of  an 
newn>aper  at  Alton,  State  of  Illinois,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  at 
which  Austin,  Attomey-Oeneral  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  atrocious  pfO-oIaTory  speech, 
which  called  forth  a  crushing  reply  from  Waodell  Phillips,  who  from  thencofortlilhas  ben 
a  main  pillar  of  abolitionism. 


course. 
How  fare  their  barques,  who  think  t 

play 
With  smooth  I^^affara's  mane  of  apra} . 
Let  Austin's  totu  shipwreck  aay !  ^ 
He  never  apoke  a  word  too  mncfa-- 
Except  of  Story  or  some  aoch. 
Whom,  though  condemned  by  ethics 

strict. 
The  heart  refuses  to  coarict^ 


IOC 


Beyond,  a  crater  in  each  eye. 
Sways,      brown,      broad-ahoiildered 

PiLLSBUBT  ; 

Who  tears  up  words,  like  trees,  by  the 

roots, — 
A  Theseus  in  stout  cowhide  bo3te; 
The  wager  of  eternal  war 
Against  that  loathsome  Minotaur, 
To  whom  we  sacrifice  each  year 
The  best  blood  of  olir  Athens  hoe, 
(Dear  M.,  pray  brush  up  your  Lem> 

priere.) 
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no 


exriUe  deiioiiiioer»  he! 

i  Stnu  boras  unqnenchably 

CXI  his  lips ;  he  well  might  be  a 

t>  blazing  sool  from  fierce  Judea» 

bMkkknk,  Ezra,  or  Hosea. 

I  nFords  burn  as  with  iron  searers, 

i*    nightmare-like,  he  mounts  his 


irring  them  like  avenging  fate,  or 
Warterton  his  alligator. 

rd  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even, 

ties     the     reviled     and     pelted 
Stephen, 

&  unappeasable  Boanerges,        rso 
all  the  churches  and  the  clergies; 

lo  studied  mineralogy, 

t  ^th  soft  book  upon  the  knee, 

t  learned  the  properties  of  stones 
contact  sharp  of  flesh  and  bones, 

id  made  the  experimentum  crucis 

ith  his  own  bodjr's  vital  juices. 

man  with  caoutchouc  endurance, 

perfect  gem  for  life  insurance ; 

kind  of  maddened^John  the  Bap- 
tist, 130 

»  whom  the  harshest  word  comes 
aptest; 

ho,  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill- 
starred, 

irlfl  back  an  epithet  as  hard, 

hich,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick, 

IS  a  propensity  to  stick. 

'A  oratory  is  like  the  scream 

!  the  iron-horse*s  frenzied  steam, 

hich  warns  the  world  to  leave  wide 
space 

>r  the  black  engine's  swerveless  race. 

5    men  with  neckcloths  white,   I 
warn  you,  140 

ibei  a  whole  haymow  in  eomu, 

Judith,  there^  turned  Quakeress, 
ts  Abby  in  her  modest  dress, 
Tving  a  table  quietly, 
s  if  that  mild  and  downcast  eye 
lashed  never  with  its  scorn  intense 
ore  than  Medea's  eloquence. 


So  the  same  force  which  shakes  its 

dread 
Far-blazing  locks  o'er  Aetna's  head. 
Along  the  wires  in  silence  fares,    150 
And  messages  of  commerce  bears.. 
No  nobler  gift  of  heart  and  brain. 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  stain. 
Was  e'er  on  Freedom's  altar  laki 
Than  hers,  the  simple  Quaker  maid. 

These  last  three  (leaving  in  the  lurch 
Some    other    themes)    assault    the 

church. 
Who  therefore  writes  them  in  her  lists 
As  Satan's  limbs,  and  atheists ; 
For  each  sect  has  one  argument    160 
Whereby  the  rest  to  hell  are  sent. 
Which  serves  them  like  the  Graine's 

tooth. 
Passed  round  in  turn  from  mouth  to 

mouth. 
If  any  Mm  should  arise. 
They  look  on  it  with  constable's  eyes. 
Tie  round  its  neck  a  heavy  eUhe — 
And  give  it  kitten's  hydropathy. 
This  trick,  with  other  (useful  very) 

tricks,  168 

Is  laid  to  the  Babylonian  merelrixt 
But  'twas  in  vqeue  before  her  day, 
Wherever  priesthoods  had  their  way; 
And  Buddha's  Popes  with  this  struck 

dumb 
The  followers  of  Fi  and  Fum. 

Well,  if  the  world,  with  prudent  fear. 
Pays  God  a  seventh  of  tne  year. 
And  as  a  farmer,  who  would  pack 
All  his  religion  in  one  stack. 
For  this  world  worics  six  days  in 

seven,  178 

And  on  the  seventh  works  for  heaven. 
Expecting,  for  his  Sunday's^wing, 
In  the  next  world  to  go  a-mowtng 
The  crop  of  all  his  meeting  goin^ : 
If  the  poor  church,  by  power  enticed. 
Finds  none  so  infidel  as  Christ, 
Quite  backward  reads  his  gospel  meek, 
(As    'twere    in    Hebrew    writ,   not 

Greek,) 
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Fencing  the  gallows  and  the  sword 
With   conscripts   drafted   from    his 

wordf 
And  makes  one  gate  of  heaven  so  wide, 
That  the  rich  orthodox  might  ride 
Through  on  their  camels,  while  the 

poor  191 

Squeeze  through  the  scant,  unyielding 

door. 
Which,  of  the  gospePs  straitest  size^ 
Is  narrower  thui  bead-needles*  eyes, — 
What   wonder  World   and   Church 

should  call 
The  true  faith  atheLstical  T 


Yet,  after  all,  'twixt  yen  and 
Dear  Millfflr,  I  could  never  see 
That  Sin's  and  Error's  q^  anirch 
Stained  the  waDs  only  of  the  ehurch;  ^ 
There  are  good  priests,  and  men  wh 

take  3« 

Freedom's  torn  cloak  far  hiore's  sak^ 
I  oan*t  believe  the  <^iin^  so  strooi^ 
As  some  men  do,  for  Ri^t  or  Wcoi^ 
But,  for  this  subject,  (loog  and  vext^ 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  noKt, 
As  also  for  a  list  exact 
Of  goods  with  which  the  hafl  v^ 

packed.  3:^ 


OUR  OWN 

HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PERSONAL  ADVENTURES 

[From  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine^  April-June,  18S3.] 

noAAwi^  8'  avdpunrmy  iSi/v  dorcoy  jcol  vooy  cyvco 

Quae  regio  in  terris  Nosnu  non  plena  laboris  ? 

Full  many  cities  be  hath  seen  and  many  great  men  known ; 
What  place  on  earth  but  testifies  the  labours  of  oub  own  ? 

DiOBSSSION  A 

Our  Own  in  mounting  Pegasus, 

Takes  such  impetuous  stride 
That,  with  a  downcome  ominous. 

He  falls  .0'  the  other  side. 

Sms,  Editors  of  Putnam*8  (if  it's  right  to  use  the  plural), 

I  wish  to  recommend  myself  to — tooral,  looralp  looral  I 

This  strikes  you  as  an  oddish  way  of  winding  up  a  distich  ? 

As  somethinff  rather  wild,  incomprehensible,  and  mystic  ? 

Well,  to  con£)8s  the  truth  at  once,  Fm  something  new  at  versesy 

No  fairy  aave  me  rhymes  at  birth  in  Fortunatus-purses ; 

Rhymes,  I  opine,  like  Plato's  souls,  are  bom  in  incompleteness* 

Pining,  mere  bachelors,  till  they  meet  their  destined  unk^d 

And  some  men,  never  finding  halves  nana  those  they  should  be  piimed  ta 

Scrawl  rhyme  as  easily  as  JM>k  Frost  scrawls  rime  upon  a  window :  to 

That's  not  my  luck ; — ^the  prior  verse,  before  Fve  time  to  think,  *8  at  hand. 

While  that  which  ought  to  marry  it  plays  spinster  in  my  inkstand. 
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tnorv^ble  as  the  proverb*  8  horse  that  can  both  nod  and  wink  stand ; 

h&v^jEig  written  my  first  line,  and  ended  it  with  plural^ 
>ol<i  not  light  on  any  mate  bat  Ural,  mural,  crural, 

veay  crooked  sticks  (just  try  yourselves,  good  Messieurs  Editors, — 
leo  you  have  turned  it  twenty  ways,  you'll  own  I  might  have  said  it 

wowe); 
b&fflfid  like  poor  Nap.  the  Third,  for  fear  of  worse  miscarriage, 
outfit  some  friendly  assonance,  a  morganatic  marriage ; 
iiins  ^  ^^^  ^^^  BuUer^s  rule  I  can  my  weakness  bolster,  20 

.d  *^mmBt  a  lock-less  pistol  match  the  flask  in  t'other  holster, 
,  better  yet»  with  Tennyson's  authority  can  cure  all, — 
h^  asys  HrrO'Urra,  why  mayn't  /  say  tooral-'looral  ? 

% 

DioasssiON  B 

With  foot  in  atintip,  hand  on  m.uie. 

Our  Own  makes  prudent  pause, 
Swings  o'er  the  careful  leg  again. 

And  tight  the  curh>rein  draws. 

lere^B  naught  so  hard.  Lord  Byron  says,  as  getting  under  wav ; 

ae  ^Ited  sails  droop  from  the  yard,  oil-smooth  the  windless  bay, 

be  tide  dips  wimpling  by,  the  same  that  weeks  ago,  perhaps, 

oand  ooral-reefB  m  Indian  seas^  shimmered  with  whispering  lapse ; 

be  same  that»  sweeping  northward  still,  to  Arctic  snows  may  bear 

reikt  leaves^  scarce  disenchanted  yet  of  drowsy  tropic  air, 

jch  as  may  vex  stout  Franklin's  dreams,  where  niuelentmg  lines 

£  ioepeaks  whiteniiu;  endlessly  o'ertop  his  useless  pines ; — 

he  tide  slips  ^y  and  there  you  lie,  the  anchor  at  the  peak, 

he  captain  swearing  inwardly,  the  mate  with  quid  in  cheek ;  10 

here's  not  a  hope  of  any  breeze  before,  beside,  behind, 

nd,  though  witn  ingots  laden  deep,  yon  cannot  raise  the  wind ; 

mir  CQfUstns,  kissed  and  bid  good-bye,  gaze  awkward  from  the  pier, 

orry  they  wiped  their  eyes  so  soon,  b^use  their  second  tear 

^ecUnes  to  fill  the  other's  place ;  tiie  cambric  from  the  bass 

s  taken  once  again  and  waved ;  the  slow  time  drags  and  dra-a-ags ; 

[e  (whom  in  childhood's  guileless  prime,  you  used  to  lick),  your  brother, 

pells  this  exhausted  leg,  or  that,  with  the  exhausted  other ; 

"lie  childien  go  too  near  the  edge,  and  fuss,  and  screw,  and  wriggle ; 

'*ommy*B  best  cap  falls  overboard  and  no  one  dares  to  giggle ;  30 

ron  strive  to  make  the  feeling  stay  that  misted  both  your  eyes, 

lot  thoughts  of  luggage  intervene,  and  the  tired  feeling  dies ; 

rhe  farewell,  mixed  of  smiles  and  tears,  so  painful-sweet  before, 

>rawn  out  into  an  hour,  becomes  imp^inence  and  bore, 

is  if  too  literal  Jove  should  mnt  the  lovers'  prayed-for  bliss, 

Knd  glue  them  Siamesely  tight  in  one  eternal  kiss ;  * 

[n  sooh  case  what  do  captains,  even  of  dippers  swift  as  arrows  T 

rhey  take  a  prosy  steam-tug  till  they  get  beyond  the  Narrows ; 

niat's  what  I've  done,  and,  being  now  safe  in  the  open  main, 

^t  stn'nsatls  (that  is,  mend  my  pen),  and  take  my  start  sgain.  30 
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Pboobbssion  a. — ^Thb  Invocation 

He  now,  with  wise  spurs  so  indioed 

That  each  the  flank  eTades, 
Nor  gives  a  mettle  undesigned, 

Invokes  two  mighty  bugles. 

Sii^  Editors  of  Putnam's,  then,  if  you  indeed  be  plimL 

Or  if  vou  the  Howadji  be,  who,  sitting  cruciorural 

(A  habit  learned  in  Egypt),  through  the  aoaoonda  ooils. 

Of  his  effendi  snoks  the  rare  ukmah^a  fragrant  spoils. 

And  on  the  best  papyrus  with  a  split  reed  splutters  down 

An  article  on  Banking  that  will  startle  half  the  town, 

(Proving  our  system  all  is  due  to  some  old  Ck>ptio  file 

Because  before  that  Ramsay  reigned,  who  helped  at  BabeTs  pil% 

Deposits  constantly  were  made  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile) ; 

Then  daps  hands  languidly  (hands  lotus-soft)  to  bring  A  lad  in, 

AUah  ed  deen  he  calls  him — ^*tis  a  dyed  Milesian  clad  in 

A  bloomer  bought,  in  Chatham-street  and  a  bandanna  turban,  | 

Pure  Saracenic  in  his  style  like  certain  cots  suburban : — 

Or  if  you  Harry  Franco  be,  who,  though  he  e*er  so  far  goes. 

Remembers  in  his  secret  heart  the  dear,  flat,  dull  sea*s  Azgoa» 

And,  as  a  mild  suggestion  of  the  customs  of  Nantucket^ 

To  any  kind  of  elbow-chair  prefers  an  o'ertumed  bucket ; 

Who  (as  the  Persian  Envoy  to  old  Louis  the  Magnificent 

A  turf  brought  with  him  piously,  that  he  might  always  sniS  a  soeot 

Of  the  natale  solum)  keeps  an  oilcask  in  the  doset,  ss 

(One  that  has  made  a  v*y'ge,  too),  lays  a  harpoon  across  it. 

And  with  strange  rites,  left  wisely  to  the  fancv  of  my  Reader, 

Consults  the  bunghole*s  Delphic  deeps  before  he  writes  a  leader ; — 

Or  if  you  be  that  gentle  youth,  so  tall  and  slim  and  pale, 

Who  fitted  to  his  Pegasus  a  Scand^vian  Tale, 

Who  the  Pathfinder*s  leaders  made,  yet  could  not  find  the  way 

With  nezt-day-after-never  to  displace  our  poor  to-day. 

And  nothing  met  but  humbergs,  where  Charles  Fourier  (on  bis  slate) 

Had  deared  the  Northwest  Passage  to  a  better  Social  State ; — 

Or  if  you  be  that  Moses  who,  from  Modem  Eg^t*s  wrecks  adust,         *  ?\ 

Unto  their  CJanaan  of  Brook  Farm  the  New  Lights  safely  Exodosed ; 

Where  life's  clean  page  was  never  more  to  be  defaced  with  fresh  spots, 

As  soon  as  Theory  could  be  made  as  fattening  as  the  flesh-pota ; 

Where  the  new  manner,  dropt  from  heaven,  should  so  nerve  hand  and  bfvn 

That  he  who  nothing  diid  before,  should  do*t  as  well  again ; 

Where  with  fresh  water  from  the  spring  they  warmed  their  stoic  lunch, 

Biding  the  time  when  Fourier  said  the  sea  would  be  milk-punch. 

When  gold  into  the  public  chest  like  water  was  to  run 

Fdr  phalansterian  beets  (that  cost  two  shillings  every  one). 

And  Time  should  wander  Ripleying  along  o'er  golden  sand,  4^ 

When  forty  heads  could  dig  as  weU  as  one  experienced  haikl  ;-^ 

If  you  are  one  or  all,  or  if  you're  ne'er  a  one  of  those. 

Hear,  by  what  title  suits  you  best,  the  plan  I  now  propose  I 
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PttOOBSSSIOir  B  LEADING  TO  DlOBBSSIOIT  C 

Our  Oirn  then  states  bis  business, 

Seta  forth  the  why  and  bow, 
Begins  in  safety  to  progress 

But  brings  up  iu  a  slough. 

I  a  Diaa  of  forty,  sirs,  a  native  of  East  Haddam, 
have  some  reason  to  surmise  that  I  descend  from  Adam ; 
what's  my  pedigree  to  vou  7    That  I  will  soon  unravel ; 
sadked  my  Haddam-Eoen  dry,  therefore  desire  to  travel* 
,  aa  a  natural  consequence,  presume  I  needn't  say, 
sh  to  write  some  letters  home  and  have  those  letters  ^  ^  ^ 
)are  the  word  suggestive  of  those  grim  Next  thorns  that  mount, 
np,  clscmp,  the  stairways  of  the  brain  with — nr,  my  tmdU  aeeouni, 
t,  after  every  good  we  gain — ^Love,  Fame,  Wealth,  Wisdom — still* 
^unctoal  as  a  cuckoo  clock,  hold  up  their  little  bill,  lo 

gar^ona  in  our  Caf6  of  Life,  by  dreaming  us  forgot — 
Lng,  like  Homer's  heroes,  full  and  musing  God  knows  what, —       ^ 
they  say,  bowing,  9*U  vous  pkUi,  voUdf  Meaaieurs,  la  noU  /] 
loiild  not  hint  at  this  so  soon,  but  in  our  callous  day, 
t  toUxnan  Debt,  who  drops  the  bar  across  the  world's  highway* 
at  Caesar  in  mid-march  would  stop  if  Caesar  could  not  pay ; 
[riming 's  dearer  than  it  was :  men  cannot  travel  now 
t-free  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  upon  a  simple  vow ; 
f,  aa  long  back  as  Bess's  time,  when  Walsingham  went  over 
baaaador  to  Cousin  France,  at  Canterbury  and  Dover  30 

was  so  fleeced  by  innkeepers  that,  ere  he  quitted  land, 
wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  take  the  knaves  in  hand :  ^ 
with  staff  and  scallop-shell  should  tiy  my  way  to  win, 
•uld  Bonifaces  quarrel  as  to  who  shouid  tske  me  in  ? 
would  my  pilgrim's  progress  end  whege  Bunyan  started  his  on, 
1  my  grand  tour  be  round  and  round  the  backyard  of  a  prison  ? 
Ive  you  here  a  saying  deep  and  therefore,  haply  true ; 
I  out  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  but  quite  as  good  as  new : 
r  quotion  boatf)  for  men  anH  mratn  longr  bo|;a0ni  s*  bqfinnc 
s  in  a  lutslyrll,  rati)rr  save  l(es  in  a  rasr  of  tmnt.  3^ 

t,  though  men  may  not  travel  now,  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
th  self-sustaining  retinues  of  little  gilt-edged  pages, 
b  one  may  manase  pleasantly,  where'er  he  likes  to  roam. 
Bonding  his  small  pages  (at  so  much  per  small  page)  home ; 
d  if  a  staff  and  scallop-sheU  won't  serve  so  well  as  then, 
r  outlay  is  about  as  small — ^just  paper,  ink,  and  pen. 
thankful !    Humbugs  never  die,  more  than  the  wandering  Jew ; 
nkrupt,  they  publish  their  own  deaths,  slink  for  a  while  from  view, 
eo  take  an  aluu,  change  the  sign,  and  the  old  trade  renew ; 
loed,  'tis  wondrous  how  each  ^ge^  though  laughing  at  the  Past,  40 

ibts  on  having  its  tight  shoe  made  on  the  same  old  last ; 

*  See  the  Coiii*lbat  Ambassajiob,  1655,  p.  21. 
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How  it  is  sure  its  system  would  break  up  at  onoe  without 
The  bunnian  which  it  wUl  believe  hereditary  goat ; 
How  it  takes  all  its  swans  for  geese,  nay,  stranger  yet  and  sadder. 
Sees  in  its  treadmill*s  fruitless  jog  a  heavenward  Jacob's-lAdder, 
Shouts — Lo,  the  Shining  HeighlB  art  reached  I    One  mament  more 
Trots  into  cramps  its  poor,  dea^  legs,  gets  never  an  inch  the  hi^ier. 
And,  like  the  others,  ends  with  pipe  and  mug  beside  the  firei 
There,  'tween  each  doze,  it  whins  and  sips  and  watches  with  a  sneer 
The  green  recruits  that  trudge  and  sweat  where  it  had  swinked  wliilere; 
^d  sighs  to  think  this  soon  spent  seal  should  be  in  simple  truth 
The  only  interval  between  old  Fogyhood  and  Youth : 
'  Well,'  thus  it  muses,  *  well,  what  odds  ?    'Tis  not  for  us  to  wmm ; 
*  'Twill  be  the  same  when  we  are  dead,  and  was  ere  we  were  bom  ; 
Without  the  Treadmill,  too,  how  grind  our  store  of  winter's  com  ? 
Had  we  no  stock,  nor  twelve  per  cent,  received  from  Treadmill  diarea. 
We  might ....  but  these  poor  devils  at  last  will  get  our  eaay-ohairs ; 
High  aims  and  hopes  have  great  rewards,  they,  too,  serene  and  sbq^ 
Shall  one  day  have  their — soothing  pipe  and  their  enlivening  mog ; 
From  Adam,  empty-handed  Youth  hath  alwfkys  heard  the  hum 
Of  Good  Times  Coming,  and  will  hear  until  the  last  day  come ; 
Young  ears  hear  forward,  old  ones  back,  and,  while  the  earth  roOs  oa» 
Full-£uided  Eld  shall  hear  recede  the  steps  of  Good  l^es  Gone ; 
Ah  what  a  cackle  we  set  up  whene'er  an  egg  was  laid ! 
Cack'Cack'Cack'Caclde  I  rang  around,  the  scratch  for  worms  was  stayed, 
CtU'Cui'Ca'dah-ctU  I  from  ihia  egg  the  coming  cock  shall  sti^ ! 
The  great  New  Era  dawns,  the  age  of  Deeds  and  not  of  Talk ! 
And  every  stupid  hen  of  us  hug^^  close  his  egg  of  chalk. 
Thought, — sure,  I  feel  life  stir  within,  each  day  with  greater  strength, 
-*I  have  not  sat  these  years  in  vain,  the  world  is  saved  at  length ; — 
When  1q,  the  chick !  from  former  chicks  he  differed  not  a  jot. 
But  grew  and  crew  and  scratched  and  went,  like  those  before,  to  pot ! ' 
So  muse  the  dim  Emeriti^  and,  mo^nful  though  it  be, 
I  must  confess  a  kindred  thought  hath  sometimes  come  to  me. 
Who,  thoush  but  just  of  forty  turned,  have  heard  the  rumorous  faine 
Of  nine  and  ninety  Coming  Men,  all — coming  till  they  came. 
Pure  Mephistophiles  all  this  ?  the  vulgar  nature  jeers ; 
Good  friend,  while  I  was  writing  it,  my  eyes  were  dim  with  tears ; 
Thrice  happy  he  who  cannot  see,  or  who  his  eyes  can  shut. 
Life's  deepest  sorrow  is  contained  in  that  small  word  there — ^But  I  So 

DiGBsasiON  D 

Caught  in  the  mire,  he  aiffuBes. 

Shows  how  'twas  done  by  rules, 
And  proves  outright  that  nonsense  lies 

Beyond  the  reach  of  fools. 

That's  pure  digression,  then,  you  think  ?    Now,  just  to  prove  ^tis  motp 

I  shall  begin  a  nigger  one  upon  this  very  spot : 

At  any  rate,  'tis  naught,  you  say ;  precisely,  I  admit  it^ 

For,  in  convicting  it  of  that,  you  virtually  acquit  it ; 
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I  h*Te  ooQJeoiaredy  I  suppote, — (oome,  never  look  despondent  I) 
kt  I  Intend  to  offer  as  an  que  own  cx>sbsspomdbnt, 
1  by  what  metJiod  more  direct  oould  I  avoach  my  fitness 
ko  Dj  exhibiting  snoh  art  as  the  above  may  witness  ! 
m1  one  Nothing ;  and,  by  dint  of  taming  and  displa^ng  it» 
5  oocapied  the  time  thus  far  in  seeming  to  be  saying  it,  xo 

1  h»ve  it,  good  as  new,  till  comes  the  moment  for  conveying  it. 
:li  creature  must  get  forward  in  his  own  peculiar  sort ; 
*  crab  slants  sideway  to  his  end,  and  finds  the  way  as  short, 
a^d  make  him  go  forth  rightly,  eh  !  pray  try  your  hand.  Sir  dab, — 
•U^  yoa  have  bettered  Providence,  but  Nature  wants  her  crab ; 
,  in  that  awful  Congress  there,  where  sit  th'  assembled  Fates, 
irhich  the  unconscious  newspapers  report  the  slow  debates, 
auk  God,  you  can*t  be  lobbymg,  log-rolling,  and  all  that ; — 
irorld  that  suited  you,  O  Smith,  might  be  a  trifle  flat 
te.  Idiosyncrasy,  or  what  is  just  the  same  thing,  custom,  3o 

BjdB  eveiy  mortal  by  the  ear,  though  he  be  strong  as  Rustem, 
ikes  him  do  quite  impossible  things, — then,  with  a  spear  of  grass 
krks  the  thin  line  none  else  can  see,  but  which  he  cannot  pass ; 
Mt  aoQ  of  yours,  so  pale  and  slim,  with  whom  the  master  fail% 
haX  claps  him  in  the  fo*c*Btie  rude,  and  sends  him  after  whales  T 
id  Samson,  there,  your  burly  boy,  what  takes  him  by  the  nape 
id  sets  him  at  the  counter's  back  to  measure  thread  and  tape  t 
le  aervant-man  you  hired  last  year,  who,  for  a  paltry  fee 
irrendered  all  his  nature  up,  and  would  if  heM  had  three, 
>  sait  your  whimsies,  and  who  seemed  to  find  all  drudsery  sweet,  30 

rf  t  yoo  in  tears, — he  could  not  take  thai  bundle  through  the  street ; 
ntripetal,  centrifugal,  these  the  conditions  two, 

line  cling  like  moss,  and  other  some  fling  off,  their  whole  lives  through  ; 
y  Btyle*s  centrifugal ;  mark  plain  the  settled  boundaiy-line, 
nd,  till  it  gets  on  t*other  side,  *  twill  fret  and  fume  and  pine : 
r  call  *t  the  polypean  style ;  each  verse  contains,  at  any  rate, 
polypus  that  in  its  turn  new  polypi  can  generate, 
ad  if  1  the  temptation  strons  that  lurks  in  any  verse  shun, 
'is  certain  that  the  next  will  oreed  new  centres  of  dispersion ; 
brief  attempt  would  shortly  prove  that  I  should  be  much  worse  if        40 
tried  to  curb  my  natural  bent  of  being  too  discursive, 
ut  I  forbear,  I  spare  you  this  experimentum  erueis, 
nd  ahaU,  Inrtean,  proceed  to  diow  that  Nonsense  hath  its  uses ; 
mean  good  nonsense,  there  are  men  enough  who  have  a  leaning  to 
rrite  nonsense  in  great  solemn  tomes,  nor  have  the  wit  of  meaning  to— 
omes,  the  hop-pillows  of  the  mind,  Uiat  vanquish  readers  stout» 
nd  which  no  gentleman*s  library  can  be  complete  without, 
emoetetU  iio6w,  bedward  turned,  take  one  ana  feel  no  doubt ; 
r'hat  a  profound  narcotic  spell  your  fading  senses  greets, 
ria  jost  like  getting  into  bed  to  look  between  their  sheets ;  50 

i  mean  to  make  a  list  of  them,  some  rainy  day,  to  be  a 
'aseiculMM  first  to  my  complete  librorum  Pharmaeopmeu] 
ind  now,  because  so  hard  of  faith,  this  omnibus  and  gas  age. 
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From  an  old  author  I  translate  the  following  deep  passage ; 
(See  preface  to  the  Mariae  Encomium  of  Erasmus^ 
BecensuU  et  prafatumem  addidU  Odaamus :) 

'Tis  the  eaoest  matter,  in  one  sense,^ 

To  write  very  passable  nonsense ; 

There  are  those  who  do  naught  but  create  your 

Poor  stuff  from  mere  thinness  of  nature ; 

But  to  do  it  with  art  and  intention. 

To  never  let  fancy  or^n  shun 

Any  kind  of  odd  lurches,  twists,  waggeries. 

Absurdities,  quibbles,  and  vagaries ; 

To  roll  your  Diogenes-puncheon 

The  ve£t  reader's  toes  with  a  crunch  on. 

Making  one  quip  the  mere  cotyledon 

For  the  seed  of  another  to  feed  on. 

Is  a  matter — ^why,  just  reckon  how  many 

Have  fared  well  enough  with  Melpomene, 

And  how  very  few  have  come  by  a 

Mere  prosperous  look  from  Thaua ; 

Who  since  has  contrived  to  hit  off  an  ease 

That  in  hard  work  will  match  A s  ?  * 

Hath  even  great  Swift  in  his  shabby  lays 
Come  near  the  hop-skip  prose  of  R- — s  ? 

The  dtep-quibbling,  sage-clown  of  S e. 

From  among  all  the  wits  can  you  rake  his  peer  T 
Are  they  not,  my  dear  sir,  rcuri  narUes 

Who  can  jingle  the  bells  with  C s  ?  & 

How  many  great  clerks  in  one  turn  could 

Be  both  zany  and  .wise  man  as  S e  could  T 

And  who  could  with  such  a  wise  knack  array 

Great  Jeames*s  phonetics  as  T ^y  ? 

Your  head  is  too  small  if  it  happen 

That  you  can*t  keep  the  noble  fooFs-cap  on. 

So  he  goes  maundering  on  and  on,  he*s  almost  worse  than  I  am. 

And  every  line  he  writes  begets  as  many  sons  as  Priam ; 

All  this,  good  Messieurs  Editors,  is  simply  introduction 

To  show  how  nothing  could  be  said  in  endless  reprodnotion ;  ^ 

I  also  wished  to  smooth  the  way  for  scribbling  off  some  jdlly 

Good,  topsy-turvy,  head-o'er-heels,  immeaning,  wholesome  foUy ; 

We^re  pretty  nearly  crazy  here  with  change  and  go-ahead. 

With  flinging  our  caught  bird  away  for  two  ne'er  caught  instead, 

'  '  Nullitates  scribere  tarn  facile  est  quam  bibere ;  sed  scribere  intelll^ter  oaod  fi* 
ininteUigibile ;  insanire  perfrequenter,  motu  proprio,  libenter ;  vartere  in  riadbue  qm-^ 
plaxi6  impossibile,  sic  ut  titillat  imum  pectus, — hoc  est  summum  inteilectte,'  ei  cattery 
rraefatio  Qelasmi  pp.  XCIX.  et  teqq, 

*  To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  personality,  I  have  omitted  the  names  here-  Thoogh  d««^' 
for  centuries,  an  enraged  satirist  might  revenge  himself  on  me,  nowadays,  thraugti  th,^ 
columns  of  the  Spiriiwd  Teltgraph,  or  the  legs  of  some  dithyrambic  centre-table. 
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th  battuig  'gainst  the  wall  which  we  declare  shall  be  a  portal, 
id  qaestioQiiig  Deeps  that  never  yet  have  said  a  word  to  mortal ; 
b're  grofwing  pale  and  hollow-eyea,  and  out  of  all  condition, 
th  mediums  and  prophetic  chairs^  and  crickets  with  a  mission, 
be  moet  astounding  oracles  since  Balaam*  s  donkey  spoke, 
woald  seem  our  famiture  was  all  of  Dodonean  oak).  loo 

ike  bat  the  pablic  lai^^,  be  sure,  'twill  take  you  to  be  somebody ; 
will  wrench  its  button  from  your  olutoh,  my  densely-earnest,  glum  body ; 
is  good,  this  noble  earnestness,  good  in  its  place,  but  why 
ike  great  Achilles'  shield  the  pan  to  bake  a  penny  pie  ! 
hv»  wlieo  we  have  a  kitchen-range,  insist  that  we  snail  stop^ 
m1  bore  dear  down  to  central  firM  to  broil  our  daily  chop  ! 
ccalibor  and  Durandart  are  swords  of  price,  but  then 
by  draw  them  sternly  when  you  wish  to  cut  your  nails  or  pen  ? 
nan  golf  between  the  ape  and  man ;  you  bridge  it  with  your  staff ; 
2t  it  will  be  impassable  until  the  ape  can  laugh ; —  no 

o,  no,  be  common  now  and  then,  be  sensible,  be  funnv, 
nd,  as  Siberians  bait  their  traps  for  bears  with  pots  of  honey, 
rom  which  ere  they'll  withdraw  their  snouts,  they'll  suffer  many  a  dub-lick, 
>  bait  your  moral  figure-(rf-fours  to  catch  the  (Jrson  publia 
ook  how  the  dead  leaves  mdt  their  wav  down  througn  deep-drifted  snow ; 
hey  take  the  sun- warmth  down  with  them — pearls  coald  not  conquer  so ; 
here  is  a  moral  here,  you  see ;  if  you  would  preach,  you  must 
teep  all  your  truths  in  son  that  they  may  melt  down  through  the  crust ; 
rave  Jeremiah,  you  are  grand  and  terrible,  a  si^ 

nd  wonder,  but  were  never  quite  a  popular  divme ;  120 

anoy  the  figure  you  would  cut  amons  the  nuts  and  wine ! 
on  occasion,  too,  could  preach,  but  hold  it  wiser  far 
b  give  the  public  sermons  it  wiU  take  with  its  cigar, 
Lnd  morals  fugitive,  and  vague  as  are  these  smoke- wreaths  light 
Q  which  .  .J.I  trace  •  •  •  a . .  •  •  let  me  see— bless  me !  'tis  out  of  sight. 
HienXmy  commentators  have  (who  serve  dead  authors  brave 
is  Talks  do  bodies  that  are  sworn  to  stir  within  the  grave, — 
rnborVff  make  minced-meat  of  them,  and  bury  them  again), 
liey*li  find  deep  meanings  underneath  each  sputter  of  my  pen, 
Huch  I,  a  blianul  shade  (perhaps  in  teapoy  pent,  by  process  130 

H  these  new  moves  in  furniture,  this  wooden  metempsychosLs), 
Lcoept  for  mine,  unquestioning,  as  prudent  G^the  choused 
rhe  critics  out  of  all  the  thoughts  tney  foond  for  him  in  Faust 

Proorbssion  G 

Our  Own  duplays  him  just  the  man 

To  do  the  thing  proposed, 
Though  what  that  thing  is,  nor  his  plan. 

He  hath  not  yet  disclosed. 

rravd  (my  theorv  is)  suits  least  the  race  caUed  Anglo-Saxon, 
rhsiy  come  back  loaded  from  each  land  they  set  their  foolish  tracks  on 
07ith  every  f oUy  they  can  pile  their  mental  and  bodily  backs  on ; 
So  at  the  outset  let  me  state  I  do  not  mean  to  bodge 
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And  see  the  persons,  plaoes,  things,  I  shall  describe  and 

Beoaose  when  men  have  cheated  yon,  or  when  they've  tea'd  and  fed  yon,  *ti 

The  hardest  thing  to  feel  nnbribed  and  clear  the  mind  of  nrejodiee ; 

Therefore,  'tis  WMting  honest  time,  this  sqnaadering  xoona  the  earth. 

And  I,  who  onoe  sold  wooden  docks,  should  know  what  time  is  wortk 

Next  as  to  how  Tm  qualified, — but  let  us  first  agree 

What  things  deserve  a  wise  man's  ^es  and  ears  across  tiie  sea ; 

Pbbsons  :  I'm  fortv,  and  have  led,  as  you  will  see  ere  long, 

A  multifarious  Yankee  life,  so  there  Fm  rather  strong ; 

Fve  tended  bar,  worked  farms  to  halves,  been  twice  to  tlie  South  sea^ 

Sold  docks  (I  mentioned  that  before),  done  something  in  herb  teas* 

Hawked  books,  kept  district  school  (and  thus,  inspired  with  tiiint  fo 

knowledge, 
Pegged  shoes  tin  I  had  saved  enough  to  put  me  through  Yale  CbDege), 
Invented  a  cheap  stove  (the  famed  AnHMum  (hhennae. 
So  fuel-saving  that  no  skill  could  coax  it  to  bum  any — 
If  you  have  lectured  in  small  towns,  you've  probably  seen  many). 
Driven  stage,  sold  patent  strops,  by  dint  of  interest  at  the  White  Hboae^ 
Got  nominated  keeper  of  the  Finback  Island  Light-house, 
Where,  just  before  a  Northeast  blow,  the  dockrrork  sot  ungeared. 
And  I  revolved  the  light  myself  nine  nights  until  it  deared ; 
(I  took  it  as  a  quiet  place  to  invent  perpetual  motion, — 
This  large  dose  of  the  real  thing  quite  cured  me  of  the  notion ; 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  bitterest  (£op  e'er  mingled  in  mv  cup, 
I  rowed  ashore  so  thoroughly  sick,  I  threw  the  light-bouse  up ;) 
Then  I  went  through  the  Bankrupt  Act,  merdy  from  general  cautjon— 
For,  if  you're  prudent,  vou'll  take  heed,  and  every  chance's  daws  shim. 
Nor  leave  old  blankets  lying  about  for  adverse  fates  to  toss  yo  od  ; 
Then  I  stood  round  a  spell,  and  then  bought  out  an  Indian  I>octor, 
Then — ^but  I  have  a  faint  surmise  your  credence  may  be  shocked,  or 
I  might  go  on,  but  I  have  said  enough,  no  doubt,  to  show 
ThaC  to  judge  characters  and  men,  I  need  not  wait  to  grow ; — 
Pbbsons  thus  well  provided  for,  the  next  thing  is  the  strictures 
On  works  of  Art  in  general ;  and  first,  we'll  tcdce  the  pictubbs. 
Even  here  you  cannot  turn  my  flank, — ^I  bc^an  life  a  painter. 
Worked  'prentice  first,  then  journeyman,  with  Major-Ueneral  Taintar» 
And  did,  m3rBelf ,  the  sausages  and  the  great  round  of  beef 
On  the  new  market-house's  sign,  still  pi2sed  for  bold  rdief ; — 
ScuLPTUBB :  I  think  that  more  than  half  the  Sculptors  that  have  risen 
Should  hammer  stone  to  some  good  end,  sent  all  to  Sing  Sing  prison ; 
Fm  sick  of  endless  copyings  of  what  were  always  bores. 
Their  dreary  women  on  one  toe,  their  Venuses  Dy  scores ; 
(That 's  in  the  ignorant,  slashing  style, — ^if  you  prefer  a  judge 
Mildly  appreciative,  deep, — just  give  my  tap  a  nudge, 
'Twill  run  aesthetic  folderol,  and  best  high-German  fudge ;) — 
Mnsio :   when  cousin  Arad  Cox  at  muster  hurt  his  hand, 
I  played  the  bass-drum  twice  or  more  in  the  East  Haddam  band ; — 
BuiLDiNos :   I  saved  them  till  the  last,  for  there  I  feel  at  home — 
Perhaps  you  never  heard  about  the  city  of  New  Rome  ? 
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wofold  not  diBgraoe  yoa  deeply  if  you  luuln't,  for,  you  aee, 
stayed  in  the  poteatiAl  mood,  and  was  but  going  to  be ; 
e  merely  staked  a  pasture  out,  christened  the  poor  thing  Fomm, 
id  ohoee  two  natural  arohitecta— Ouu  Own  was  unus  hSrvm  ; 
was  he  who  planned  the  Meeting-house,  a  struotuie  pure  and  winning, 
ith  apeoiniens  of  every  style  'twixt  vane  and  underpinning ; 
uhappily  it  ne*er  was  built ;  New  Rome,  with  nine  good  hiUs^ 
sm&ms  unsettled  to  this  day, — so  do,  alas !  its  bills, —  60 

it  the  experience  thus  obtained  entitles  me  to  hope 
y  aiohitectural  criticism  will  be  allowed  full  scope. 

Pbogbbssion  D 

Our  Own,  his  various  qualities 

And  aptitudes  defined. 
Descends,  and  makes  more  dose  replies 

To  the  inquiring  mind. 

nt  what,  in  these  vour  voyagings,  do  you  propose  to  do  T 

might  retort,  O,  highborn  Smythe,  with — ^what  is  that  to  you  ! 

hese  twenty  times  rve  bit  my  nails,  and  my  left  ear-tip  scratched, 

foDdering  why  yem  should  wi&  to  count  my  chickens  ere  they're  hatched ; 

ut,  if  you  further  will  insist,  FU  answer  (if  I  can) ; 

y  plan  is — let  me  see — my  plan  is  just  to  have  no  plan ; 

I  laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  (the  rule  is  not  in  Price), 

e  tipsy  when  you  mark  the  paths,  or  you'll  be  too  precise ; 

nd  do  it  upon  Burgundy,  'twill  give  a  curvi-line 

[ore  sore  of  gentlexnanly  grace  than  any  thinner  wine ;  xo 

recision  is  a  right  good  thing,  like  olives,  in  its  place, 

•ut  (still  like  oUves)  it  comes  m,  &  long  way  after  Grace. 

uppoee  I  told  you  that  I  meant  (as  vines  do,  when  they  climb) 

0  wander  where  my  clasp  was  wooed  by  any  jutting  rhyme  ? 
f  said  that,  like  a  river  deep,  lost  first  in  b^  and  sedges, 
soon  should  march  to  meet  the  sea  with  cities  on  mv  edges  ? 
rhis  seemingly  mixed  simile,  at  which  the  Highborn  frowns, 
lefers  to  sketches  I  shall  give  of  European  towns ;)  ▲ 
[owever,  you  shall  have  a  peep ;  come,  children,  form  a  iffg, 

II  lift  the  crust,  and  let  you  see  the  birds  are  there  to  sing ;  so 
[ow  then — ^I  shall  appear  to  go  from  capital  to  capital, 

Ick  up  what's  wortn  the  picking  up,  and  in  my  letters  clap  it  all ; 
iThen  ao^t  of  interest  shall  occur,  as  certain  as  a  star, 
,  in  oar  nappy  western  phrase,  shall  be  precisely  ikar  ; 

1  Paris,  for  example,  which  is  very  likely,  chooses 

'o  have  the  periodic  fit  she's  subject  to— the  Blouses, 
Lnd  there  should  be  a  general  row,  I,  from  the  very  thick  of  it, 
ihall  send  home  thrilling  narratives  tiH  you  are  fairly  sick  of  it ; 
shall  have  interviews  with  kings  and  men  of  lower  stations, 
Authors— of  course,)  and  send  reports  of  all  the  conversations ;  30 

than  visit  the  cathedrals,  and,  for  fear  of  any  blunder, 
^  each  the  finest  in  the  world,  a  mountain  of  carved  wonder ; 
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Of  every  building,  thing,  and  aoene,  that  comes  within  my 
I  shall  say  something  afferent,  something  so  simply  new. 
The  very  Is  upon  my  page  shall  with  surprise  grow  round, — 
And,  by  the  way,  lest  any  one  should  base  enough  be  found 
To  steal  the  phntses  got  by  me  at  cost  of  thought  pntfuse^ 
I  here  put  in  a  caveatt  for  some  I  mean  to  use, — 

As — Architecture's  music  cooled  to  zero  point  qf  Reaumur  ; 

A  statue  is  a  song  in  stone  (the  chisel  vxls  its  Homer) ; 

St»  Peter's  has  an  epic  dome,  beneath  whose  deeps  profound 
The  papal  choir,  on  Easter  eve,  huUd  up  a  dome  of  sound  ; 

Art  is  the  souTs  horizon  broad,  and,  as  we  onward  go. 
It  moves  vnih  us  and  stUl  recedes,  untU  ltfe*s  sun  is  low  ; 

You  can  those  rather  goodish  thoughts  ?    I  have  them  by  the 
Ke'er  yet  by  mortal  man  or  maid  put  into  words  before ; 
Life's  sun  I  feel  quite  sure  is  new ;  I  got  it  by  hard  thinking 
Onlv  last  night  at  half -past  fiv^  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking ; 
With  these  and  other  ornaments  I  shall  enrich  my  text. 
When,  far  across  the  Atlantic  wave,  I  have  to  write  my  nexl 

Pbogrbssiok  E 

Our  Own  unfolds  anothw  coil 

Of  his  portentous  tale. 
And  shows  the  torture  and  the  toil 

Of  riding  on  a  rail 

I  left  East  Haddam  by  the  train — a  mode  of  torture  worse 

Than  any  Dante  conjured  ujp — the  case  I  will  rehearse : 

I  found  the  car,  then,  occupied  (I  got  in  rather  late. 

And  'twas  hermetically  dosed)  by  victims  fifty-eight» 

Each  one  of  whom  looked  headachy  and  parboiledy  and  pale^ 

Having  less  air  a-piece,  perhaps,  tlian  Joiuiii  in  his  whale ; 

They  seemed  a  troop  of  convict  souls  let  out  in  search  of  bail 

And,  lest  they  might  a  mouthful  get  of  unbedevilled  air, 

A  Stygian  sherafs  officer  went  with  them  every  where. 

Whose  duty  was  to  see  that  they  no  atmosphere  should  know 

Cooler  than  that  which  Minos*  tail  had  doomed  them  to  below: 

In  shape  he  seemed  a  kind  of  stove,  but  by  degrees  my  head 

Was  squeezed  into  an  iron  cap  and  screwed  till  I  was  dead 

(Or  thought  I  was),  and  then  there  came  strange  lights  into  my  Inmiiiv 

And  'neath  his  thin  sheet- iron  mask  the  tipstaff  imp  was  {dain. 

At  intervals  another  fiend — by  mortals  Brakeman  hight — 

Would  rouse  his  fellow-torturer  into  a  fierce  delight. 

Punching  his  ribs,  and  feeding  him  with  lumps  of  anthracite ; 

The  demon's  single  eye  grew  red,  and  with  unholy  glee 

Exulted  as  it  shnvelfed  up  the  very  soul  in  me.  t« 

I  would  have  shrieked  a  maniac  shriek,  but  that  I  did  not  dare  ; 

I  thought  of  turning  madly  round,  and  seizing  by  the  hwr 
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nnblest  that  sat  by  me,  only  somehow  I  got 
otion  that  his  treaoherous  scalp  would  prove  to  be  red-hot. 
to  raise  the  window,  but  a  female  spirit  of  ill 
the  space  around  her  soared,  sharp-nosed,  close-lipped,  and  still, 
k.    -vinegar-craet  incarnate)  said,  '  No  genUeman  would  place 
\mdj  in  a  thoroi^h*draught  that  had  a  swollen  face ! 
7011  have  ever  chanced  to  bite  a  nice  unrine  persimmon, 
ou'n  have  some  notion  of  her  tone,  but  stiU  a  faint  and  dim  one  30 

r<3  patent  stove  can  radiate  a  chill  more  like  the  pole 
Iman  each  a  lady,  whose  each  act  true  views  of  grace  control, 
ra.  doabt  about  her  bonnet- box,  secure  about  her  souL 
^Isencef orward  all  is  phantasm  dire ;  I  diml^  recollect 
k.  soinftthing  'twixt  a  nose  and  voice  that  said  *  'most  there,  I  'xpect,* 


X.«ave8ifl !  almost  whsbb  ?  a  pang,  a  flash  of  fire  through  either  eye  shoots, 
Vjid  I  looked  momently  to  see  the  last  scene  of  Der  Frieschntz ; 
EThe  bland  condtictor  will  become  that  flame-clad  individual 
iWbo  stamping.  Earth  will  gajpe,  and  '  Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  all,' 
Erie'n  shriek,  *  to  lava  tea  at  six,'  then  crashing  through  the  floor  40 

^itJbi  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone, — but  all  swam,  I  saw  no  more. 
Only  I  vagu^  seem  to  have  seen  the  attendant  fiend  excite 
Bis  principal  with  further  pokes  and  lumps  of  anthracite, 
^Thife  Umm  featureless  as  dough,  looked  on  serene  and  placid, 
.And  nine  and  fifty  pair  of  Innss  evolved  carbonic  acid. 
ThcBO  was  a  scream,  but  whewer  'twas  the  engine,  or  the  last 
'^ild  prayer  for  mercv  of  those  eijght  and  fifty  as  they  passed 
Down  to  their  several  torturings  in  deepest  llaleboke, 
Ab  I  myself  am  stiU  in  doubt,  can't  certainly  be  told  ye ; 
I  only  know  they  vanished  aU,  the  silent  ghastly  crew,  50 

But  whither,  how,  why,  when, — these  things  I  never  fullv  knew ; 
I  stood  with  carpet-bag  in  hand,  when  the  strange  spell  unbound  me. 
And  fire  score  yelling  cabmen  diuioed  their  frenzi«i  war-dance  round  me, 

Pboorbssign  F 

Owr  Own,  howe'er  with  Bjrion'a  vers© 

He  may  enchanted  be, 
Finds  that  he  likes  the  ocean  worse,       ^ 

When  trying  it  per  «e. 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  built,  with  a  roof  of  gold. 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain  ! 

Since  then  I  have  toOed  day  and  night, 
I  have  monev  and  power  sood  store,  *  lo 

But  Fd  give  all  my  lamps  ofsOver  bright 
For  the  one  that  is  mme  no  more ; 
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Take,  Fortune*  whatever  you  choose* 

You  gave,  and  may  anatoh  again ; 
I  have  nothing  'twoiud  pain  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  oastles  in  Spain  I 

So  mnsed  a  poet,  quite  as  wise  as  either  yon  or  I, 

Coughing  with  dust,  as  Crassus*  coach  roUed  smoothly-swinging  by ; 

Andt  if  I  understand  his  thought,  which  may  be  something  trite^ 

He  was  (which  for  a  poet's  much)  within  two-thirds  of  right ;  zz 

Fond  youth,  be  abstinent,  pull  not  that  Hesperidean  fruit. 

One  bite,  and  you  repent  too  late,  and  lame  your  jaw  to  boot : 

Thank  God  for  Uie  Unattainable,  it  leaves  you  still  a  boy. 

The  wishing  for  the  wishing-cap  is  that  which  makes  the  joy ; 

Privation  gives  thei^  charm  to  things,  the  glory  and  the  graoe* 

Beckon  and  flee — ah,  fool,  that  would*  st  their  frozen  zones  embrace ! 

In  winter,  summer  seems  most  fair,  and  what  enchantment  glows 

In  August  o'er  those  mountain-peaks,  ermined  with  rounding  snows  1 

The  frozen  Samoiede  makes  his  heaven  a  place  of  endless  fire. 

And,  when  kind  fortune  beans  the  board,  to  glut  the  souTs  desbe,  ^ 

Apicius  Bufo  starves  and  signs,  and  wonders  what  it  means, — 

Nectar  ?  Ambrosia  ? — ^hum,  so-so,  but  no  pig's  head  and  greens  T 

And  thou,  oh  hero,  who  hast  climbed  to  scarce-dreamed  mme  and  poiwer. 

Think*  st  only  of  a  little  mound  which  dusky  yews  embower. 

And,  sighing,  musest  what  are  all  these  idle  sands  to  me 

Since  those  blue  eyes  are  closed  with  dust  that  should  be  here  to  see  T 

Ah,  happy  eyes  that  shut  so  soon,  ye  only  have  the  misht 

To  keep  undimmed  the  olden  speU,  for  ever  warm  and  bright ! 

Had  village  Alice  lived,  poor  fool,  thou  would' st  without  remorse 

Be  sighing  for  a  bride  of  State,  and  planning  a  divorca  4: 


This  train  of  thought  Fve  fallen  on,  far  out  here  on  the 

Coiled  up,  half -frozen  underneath  the  weather-bulwark's  lee. 

And  (faith  that  last  wave  soused  me  through) — and  writing  on  my 

The  application  of  it  is,  that  when  you're  on  the  land 

The  sea  is  every  thing  that's  bright^  and  broad,  and  blue,  and  grand. 

And  that  you'd  change  what  Wordsworth  calls  your  glorious  second  berth 

(Now  that  you've  t»ied  it)  for  a  grave^  because  twouM  be  firm  earth ; 

Perhaps  in  some  October  night,  when  the  roused  south  o'erwhelma^ 

With  surge  on  surge  rolled  gathering  down  the  night,  the  shuddering  elms. 

You  have  lain  fancying  what  wild  joy  there  must  be  in  the  motion  5c 

Of  a  brave  vessel  plunging  through  &e  broken  coils  of  ocean ; 

Your  mind  ran  forth  and  back  again,  like  a  fly- watching  spider. 

Upon  that  line  in  B3nx)n  of  the  steed  thai  knowa  iU  rider^ 

And,  in  your  bath  next  morning,  you  splash  with  double  glee. 

Humming,  dear  Barry  CornwalFs  song — the  sea/  the  o-pen  sea ! 

I  wish  that  Barry  and  Byron  both  were  only  here  with  me ! 

An  well  enough  this  sentunent  and  stuff  upon  the  shore. 

But,  when  the  sea  is  smoothest,  'tis  an  Erymanthian  bcnre. 

And  when  'tis  rough,  my  brace  of  bards,  you'd  neither  of  you  sing 

Of  hands  on  manes,  or  blue  and  fresh,  but  quite  another  thing, —  60 
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t  on  yoor  bftcks  in  jerking  berths  you  scarce  ooold  keep  your  place  in, 
[i*d  mocui  an  Amboean  sad — fuick,  steward  I  quick  I  ahatin  I 
teen's  oounsel  most  delectable,  I  still  seem  hearing  thee 
g  Cameriirt  through  the  rain  along  the  Bieler  sea.) 


_  __^  'tis  to  tyrannize  over  Taste's  hapless  lieges ! 
e  poor  Achivi  ^till  are  plucked  quidqwd  odiraM  reffea  ; 
Hamlet  says  he  sees  a  whale»  Polonius  must  follow, 
td  what  A  swears  is  beautiful,  all  down  to  Z  will  swallow ; 
me  daies  confess  he  cannot  see  what  great  Flapdoddle  spies, 
id,  like  potatoes,  fools  are  bred  from  one  another^s  eyes ;  70 

iar  Kynoombe,  what  sharp  affonies  Fve  seen  you  going  through  with 
iore  a  statue  which  your  soiu  had  naught  on  earth  to  do  with, 
id  what  ooold  e'er  be  finer  than  vour  awed,  assenting  *  Oh ! ' 
hen  I  suggested  that  deep  thought  in  the  Apollo's  toe  ? 
onH  oome  to  Rome  for  notiiing,  man,  with  some  likeminded  orony* 
3  valiantly  and  eat  a  steak  down  at  the  Gabione ; 
'is  in  this  way  that  men  are  made  to  say  they  like  the  sea^ 
lam  says  he  does,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  as  good  as  he. 
heard  a  great  man  once  declare  that  he  had  never  found    . 
saOor,  yet,  who  loved  the  fate  to  which  his  life  was  bound,  80 

nd  when  I  asked  our  brown  first-mate,  a  seaman  good  and  brave» 
a  shore  as  helpless  as  a  fish,  a  viking  on  the  wave. 
That  life  would  please  him  most  T  he  sig)ied,  looked  at  his  tattooed  arm, 
tudied  its  hieroglyphs  awhUe,  and  said — an  inland  farm, 
nd  he  was  right ;  1  cannot,  for  example,  see  the  least 
leasnre  in  wuking  on  a  deck  that's  drunk  as  any  beasts 
i  wet  plank,  scarcely  lar^  than  a  white  bear's  sloppv  pen, 
"hat  tips  you  here  and  shps  you  there,  and  trips  you  back  again ; 
"hat  cheats  vou  with  a  moment's  lull,  and,  when  you  think  you  feel 
^te  sure  of  the  companionway,  half  breaks  you  on  the  wheel,  90 

lien  slants  until  you  need  both  hands  to  keep  your  hold  on  that» 
Ind  pins  you  helpless  while  the  wind  blows  off  your  second  hat. 
lie  steed  that  Uuvtoa  his  rider  would  be  nearer  to  the  fact : 
To  me  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  be  swashed  and  washed  and  racked ; 
To  have  a  three  weeki^  tipsiness  on  cold  saltwater  merely, 
Vith  kgB  that  seem  like  some  one's  else,  th^  bother  you  so  queeriy 
faking  you  here  when  you  mean  there^ — no,  no,  it  has  no  charm, 
\lthough  the  loveliest  cousin  may  be  hanging  on  your  arm. 
3f  course,  I  am  not  seasick,  for  although  that  epidemic 
Hie)  DTOstrates  all  my  friends,  yet  {hie)  I  only  pity  them  (hie),  100 

[nd«9a,  in  this  life's  pilgrimage,  I  found  this  maxim  true : 
rhere  are  four  common  weaknesses  no  mortal  ever  knew, 
A  headaohe  that  was  caused  by  wine,  drowsiness  late  at  night, 
Seasickness,  and  a  com  that  came  from  wearing  boots  too  tighl 
A  seasick  man  I  never  saw ;  Our  Own  leans  o'er  the  rail. 
Muses  awhile,  and  then  comes  back  with  features  doughy  pale ; 
But  he  had  only  wandered  aft,  a  Parthian  glance  to  tue 
At  those  strange  coils  of  moony  fire  that  mark  the  writhing  waka 
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With  ghastly  calm  he  takes  a  pipe ;  in  minutes  five  (or  less)  henee^ 
He*ll  ml  again  that  ecstasy  produced  by  phosphoresoenoe.  i:: 

Conceive  of  an  existence  in  which  the  great  events 
Are  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  in  which,  when  Fate  relents^ 
She  sends  a  string  of  porpoises,  perhaps  a  grampiis,  too. 
Who  blunders  up  beneath  the  stem,  and  gives  a  po<hoo-ooh  ! 
While  we  immortal  souls  crowd  aft  and  crush  each  other*s  toes  i 

To  see  this  stupid  creature  blow  what  he  esteems  a  nose ;  | 

Why,  I  blew  thrice  my  moral  and  accountable  proboscis. 
But  found  no  fish  so  hUui  that  it  ever  came  across  his 
Waterlogged  brain  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  turn  and  come  aoon. 
Lest  he  should  miss  the  witnessing  of  that  sublime  phenomenoD ;  i:^ 

Nor  would  it,  though  your  nose  were  like  fray  John  s,  or  evea  had  you  s 
Veriasitno  feuzcieUo  of  Saint  Antony  of  Padua, 
The  Apostle  who  in  Finland  had  a  cure  of  souls,  and  sent 
Convictiog  to  his  hearers  that  'twas  good  to  fry  in  Lent 
xnere  are  some  goodish  things  at  sea ;  for  instance,  one  can  feel 
A  grandeur  in  the  silent  man  for  ever  at  the  wheel. 
That  bit  of  two-legged  intellect,  that  particle  of  drill. 
Who  the  huge  fioundering  hulk  inspires  with  reason,  brain  and  wiD, 
And  makes  the  ship,  though  skies  are  black  and  headwinds  whistle  kmd. 
Obey  her  conscience  there  which  feels  the  loadstar  through  the  doud ;    it: 
And  when  by  lusty  western  gales  the  full-sailed  barque  is  buried 
Toward  the  great  moon  which,  sitting  on  the  silent  underworld. 
Bounds  lurt(U^  up  to  look  on  ours,  and  shoots  a  broadening  lin6» 
Of  palpitant  kght  from  crest  to  crest  across  the  ridgy  brine. 
Then  from  the  bows  look  back  and  feel  a  thrifl  tiiat  n^ver  stales 
In  that  full-bosomed,  swan- white  pomp  of  onward-yearning  smJs  ; 
Ah,  when  dear  cousin  Bull  laments  that  you  oan*t  make  a  poem. 
Take  him  aboard  a  clipper-ship,  young  Jonathan,  and  show  him 
A  work  of  art  that  in  its  grace  and  grandeur  may  compare 
With  any  thing  that  any  race  has  fashioned  any  where ;  u- 

'Tis  not  a  statue,  grumbles  John ;  nay,  if  you  come  to  that. 
We  think  of  Hyde  Park  comer,  and  concede  you  beat  us  flat 
With  your  equestrian  statue  to  a  Nose  and  a  Cocked-hat ; 
But  'tis  not  a  cathedral ;  well,  e'en  that  we  will  allow. 
Both  statues  and  cathedrals  are  anachronistic  now ; 
Your  minsters,  coz,  the  monuments  of  men  who  conquered  you. 
You'd  sell  a  bargain,  if  we'd  take  the  deans  and  chapters  too ; 
No ;  mortal  men  build  now-a-days,  as  always  heretofore. 
Good  temples  to  the  gods  which  they  in  very  truth  adore ; 
The  shepherds  of  this  Broker  Age,  with  all  their  willing  flocks,  15^ 

Although  they  bow  to  stones  no  more,  do  bend  the  knee  to  stocks, 
And  churches  can't  be  beautiful  though  crowded,  floor  and  g^luy. 
If  people  worship  preacher,  and  if  preacher  worship  salary ; 
'Tis  well  to  look  things  in  the  face,  the  god  o'  the  modem  universe, 
Hermes,  cares  naught  for  halls  of  art  and  libraries  of  puny  verse, 
If  they  don't  sell,  he  notes  them  thus  upon  his  ledger — say,  per 
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nUra  to  looB  of  so  maoh  stone,  best  Russia  duck  and  paper ; 

:s<l,  mfter  all,  about  this  Art  men  talk  a  deal  of  fudge, 

ft«h  nation  has  its  nath  marked  out,  from  which  it  must  not  budge ; 

n^  Romans  had  as  litUe  art  as  Noah  in  his  ark,  i6o 

et  somehow  on  this  globe  contrived  to  make  an  epic  mark ; 

eligioo,  painting,  sculpture,  song — for  these  they  ran  up  joUy  ticks 

"ith  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  they  were  great  artists  in  their  politics, 

nd  if  we  make  no  mmsters,  John,  nor  epics,  yet  the  Fates 

jce  not  entirely  deaf  to  men  who  can  build  ships  and  states ; 

r*  waive  the  literacy  point,  eontented  with  observing 

119^  1  Vke  flawth^orne,  Longfellow,-  Emerson,  Bryant,  Irving,) 

lie  aita  are  never  pioneers,  but  men  have  strength  and  health 

rho,  called  on  suddenly,  can  improvise  a  commonwealth, 

^my,  can  more  easily  go  on  and  name  them  by  the  dozen,  170 

"ban  yoa  can  make  a  dinner-speech,  dear  sympathizing  cousin : 

Lnd,  though  our  restless  Jonatnan  have  not  your  graver  bent,  sure  he 

>oe8  represent  this  hand-to-mouth,  pert,  rapid,  nineteenth  century ; 

rhis  is  the  Age  of  Scramble ;  men  move  faster  than  thev  did 

?7heo  they  pried  up  the  imperial  Past's  deep-dusted  coffin-lid, 

Searching  for  scrolls  of  precedent ;  the  wire-tamed  lishtning  now 

Eteplaoes  Delphos — ^men  don*t  leave  the  steamer  for  uie  scow ; 

^hat  hero,  were  they  new  to-day,  would  ever  stop  to  read 

rhe  niad,  the  Shan&meh,  or  the  Nibelungenlied  ? 

Thtir  public 's  gone,  the  artist  Greek,  the  lettered  Shah,  the  hairy  Graf — 

Folio  and  plesiosaur  sleep  well ;  we  weary  o*er  a  paragraph  ;  181 

The  mind  moves  planet-like  no  more,  it  fizses,  cracks,  and  busUes ; 

From  end  to  end  with  journals  dry  the  land  overshadowed  rustles. 

As  with  dead  leaves  a  winter-beech,  and,  with  Uieir  breath-roused  jars 

Amnwsd,  we  care  not  if  they  hide  the  eternal  skies  and  stars ; 

Down  to  the  general  level  of  the  Board  of  Brokers  sinking. 

The  Age  takes  in  the  newspapers,  or,  to  say  sooth  unshrinking. 

The  newspapers  take  m  the  Age,  and  Stocks  do  all  the  thinking. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DIDACTIC  POETRY 


[AOaniie  Monthly,  Nov.  1857.] 


Whxv  Wise  Ifinerva  still  was  young 

And  just  the  least  romantic. 
Soon  after  from  Jove's  head  she  flung 

That  pietemataral  antic, 
*T  is  Slid  to  keep  from  idleness 

Or  flirting, — ^tbose  twin  curses, — 
She  spent  Imst  leisure,  more  or  less, 

In  writing  po ,  no»  verses. 

How  nice  they  were !  to  rhyme  with 
far 
A  kind  stof  did  not  tany ; 


The  metre,  too,  was  regular 
As  schoolboy's  dot  and  cany ; 

And  full  they  were  of  pious  i^umsb 
So  extra-snper-moral, — 

For  sucking  Virtue's  teiider  gums 
Most  tooth-enticing  coraL 

A  dean,  fair  copy  she  prepares* 
Makes  sure  of  moods  and  tenses, 

With  her  own  hand, — ^for  prudence 
spares 
A  man*  (or  woman)  •ueosis ; 
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Gomplete,    and   tied   with    ribbons 
prondt 

She  hinted  soon  hovr  cosy  a 
Treat  it  would  be  to  read  them  loud 

After  next  day's  Ambrosia. 

The  Qods  thought  not  it  would  amuse 

So  maoh  as  Homer's  Odyssees, 
But  could  not  very  well  refuse 

The  properest  on  Qoddesses : 
•  So  all  sat  round  in  attitudes 

Of  various  dejection. 
As  with  a  hem  I  the  queen  of  prudes 

Began  her  grave  prelection. 

At  the  first  pause  Zeus  said*  'Well 
sung! — 
I  mean — ask  Phoebus, — he  knows.' 
Says  Phoebus,  'Zounds!    a  wolf's 
among 
Admetus's  merinos  I 
Fine !  very  fine !  but  I  must  go ; 
They  stand  in  need  of  me  there ; 
Excuse  me ! '  snatched  his  stick,  and 
so 
Plunged  down  the  gladdened  ether. 

With  the  next  gap.  Mars  said,  '  For 
me 

Don*t  wait, — naught  could  be  finer; 
But  I'm  engaeed  at  half  past  three, — 

A  fight  in  Asia  Minor ! ' 
Then  Venus  lisped, '  How  very  thad ! 

It  rainth  down  there  in  torrinth ; 
But  I  muM  ffo,  becauthe  they've  had 

A  thacrifithe  in  Corinth ! ' 

Then  Bacchus, — 'With  those  slam- 
ming doors 
I  lost  the  last  half  dist— (hie !) 
Mos'  bu'ful  segments  1    what's  the 
Chor's  T 
My  voice  shall  not  be  missed — 
(hie !) ' 
His  words  woke  Hermes ;  '  Ah ! '  he 
saidf 


'  I  so  love  moral  tin 
Then  winked  at  Hebe^  who  loriM^ 
red. 
And  smoothed  her  aprco^s  cmm 

Just  then  Zona  8aored»— 4lie  Es^ 
drew  I 

His  head  the  wing  from  imder; 
Zeus  snored,— o'er  startled  GEeeai 
there  fiew 
The  many-volnmed  thmuler; 
Some  augurs  ooonted  nine,— sosej 
ten,— 
Some    said,    'twas    war,— some, 
famine, — 
And  all,  that  other-minded  men 
Would  get  a  precious . 

Proud  Pallas  siffhed,  *  It  wiH  not  do 

Against  the  Muse  Fve  smned,  oh  I 
And   her  torn  ifaymes  aeot  flying 
through 

Olympus's  back  window. 
Then,  packing  up  a  peplos  dean. 

She  took  the  shortest  path  theooe* 
And  opened,  with  a  mind  seteoe, 

A  Sunday-school  in  Athens. 

The  verses  T   Some,  in  ocean  swiDBii 

Ejlled  every  fish  that  lut  to  'em : 
Some  Galen  caught^  and»  when  (fis- 
tilled. 

Found  morphine  the  residunin ; 
But  some  that  rotted  on  the  earth 

Sprang  up  again  in  oopies. 
Ana  savetwostrongnarooticsbirth,— 

Didactic  bards  and  poppies. 

Years  after,  when  a  poet  asked 

The  Goddess's  opinion. 
As  being  one  whose  soul  had  basked 

In  Art's  dear-aired  dominico,— 
'  Discriminate,'  she  said,  *  betiines ; 

The  Muse  is  unfoi|^ving ; 
Put  all  your  beauty  m  your  riiynm, 

Your  morals  in  your  living.* 
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THE  MAPLE 

tAOamiie  MtmiU^,  November,  1857.] 

Thm  Maple  pats  her  oonJs  on  in  Mfty» 
Whfle  loiteruig  frosts  about  the  lowlaadB  ding. 
To  be  in  tone  with  what  the  robins  sin^ 
Plastering  new  log-huts  'mid  her  branohes  grey ; 
Bot  when  the  Antnmn  southward  tains  away, 
•Then  in  her  Teins  bonis  most  the  blood  of  Spring, 
And  every  leaf,  intensely  blossoming. 
Makes  the  year's  sunset  pale  the  set  of  day. 
O  Youth  unprescient,  were  it  only  so 
With  trees  you  plant,  and  in  whose  shade  reclined. 
Thinking  their  drifting  blooms  Fate's  coldest  snow» 
You  canre  dear  names  upon  the  faithful  rind. 
Nor  in  that  vernal  stem  the  cross  f <tteknow 
That  Age  may  bear,  silent,  yet  onresigned  I 

MY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

iAtlauHe  MaiMy,  December,  1857.] 

Owt  roand  my  hall  of  portraiture  I  gaze^ 
By  Memory  reared,  the  artist  wise  and  holy. 
From  stainless  quarries  of  deep-buried  days. 
There,  as  I  muse  in  soothing  mdancholy, 
Yoar  faces  glow  in  more  than  mortal  youth, 
Gompanions  of  my  prime,  now  vanished  iriioDv, — 
Tlie  loud,  impetuous  b<^,  the  low*voiced  maiifcn. 
Ah,  never  magter  that  drew  mortal  breath 
Oui  match  thy  portraits,  just  and  ^^enerous  Death, 
Whose  brush  with  sweet  regretful  tmts  is  laden ! 
Thou  pamtest  that  which  struggled  heie  below 
Half  understood,  or  undecstooa  f or  woe^ 
And,  with  a  sweet  forewarning, 
Mak'st  round  the  sacred  fronts  an  aureole  glow 
Woven  of  that  light  that  rose  on  Easter  morning. 

THE  NEST 

{AOantie  MonUdy,  March,  1856.] 


MAT 

Whbi  oak«i  woods  with  budsare  pink. 
And  new-come  birds  each  morning 


When  fickle  Mav  on  Summer^s  brink 

Pauses,  and  knows  not  which  to 
fiio^ 

Wbethflr  fiesh  bod  and  bloom  again, 
Orhcar-frostsflveringhill  andplam,— 


Then  from  the  honeysuckle  grey 
The  oriole  with  experienced  quest 

Twitches  the  fibrous  bark  away. 
The  cordaffD  of  his  hammock-nest 

Cheering  his  labour  with  a  note 

Rich  as  the  orsnge  of  his  throat. 

Hiflii  o'er  the  kmd  and  dusty  road 
The  soft  grey  cup  in  safety  swings* 
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To  brim  ere  August  with  its  load 
Of  downy  breasts  and  throbbing 

wings,    • 
O'er    w&ch    the    friendly    elm-tree 

heaves 
An   emerald   roof   with   sonlptored 

eaves. 

Below,  the  noisy  World  drags  by 
In  the  old  way,  beoau4e  it  must, — 

The  bride  with  trouble  m  her  eye, 
The  mourner  following  hated  dust : 

Thv  duty,  wingM  flame  of  Spring, 

Is  but  to  love  and  fly  and  sing. 

Oh,  happy  life,  to  soar  and  sway 
Above  the  life  by  mortals  led. 

Sinking  the  merry  months  away. 
Master,  not  slave  of  daily  bread. 

And,  when  the  Autumn  comes,  to  flee 

Wherever  sunshine  beckons  thee ! 

• 

PALIKODE.-^DBC]BMBKB 

like  some  lorn  abbey  now,  the  wood 
Stands  roofless  in  the  bitter  air ; 

In  ruins  on  its  floor  is  strewed 
The  carven  f  oliaoe  quaint  and  rare. 

And  homeless  winds  complain  along 

The  columned  choir  once  thrilled  wiUi 
song. 


And  thou,  dear  nest^  whence  joy  scd 
praise 
The  thankful  oriole  naed  to  pc«r. 
Swing*st  empty  while  the  north  wimls 
chase 
Their  mowy  awwins  from  Lah*- 
dor: 
But,  loyal  to  the  happy  past» 
I  love  thee  still  for  what  tboa 


Ah,  when  the  Summer  graces  flee 
From  other  nests  moie  dear  thazi 

thou. 
And,  where  June  crowded  once,  I  see 
Only   bare   trunk   and   dideavod 

bough. 
When  springs  of  lif e*tkat  gleamed  sad 

gu^ed 
Bun  chiUed,   and  slower,   and  axe 

hushed, — 

ril   think,   that,  like  the  biidi  d 
Spring, 

Our  good  goes  not  without  repair, 
But  onfy  flies  to  soar  and  ang 

Far  off  in  some  diviner  air. 
Where  we  shall  find  it  in  the  cafans 
Of  that  fair  garden  'neath  the  pahns 


BEATBICE 

[AOantie  Monthljf,  June,  1858.] 

How  was  I  worthy  so  divine  a  loss, 

Deepening  my  midnights,  kindling  all  my  moms  T 
Why  waste  such  precious  wood  to  make  my  cocobb. 

Such  far-sought  roses  for  my  crown  of  thonis  T 

And  when  she  came,  how  earned  I  such  a  gdt  ? 

Why  q)end  on  me,  a  poor  earth-delvinff  mde^ 
The  fireside  sweetnesses,  the  heavenward  lift^ 

The  hourly  mercy  of  a  woman's  soul  ? 

Ah,  did  we  know  to  give  her  all  her  right, 
What  wonders  even  in  our  poor  clay  wera  done  • 

It  is  not  Woman  leaves  us  to  our  night. 
It  is  our  earth  that  grovels  from  her  son. 
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Oar  Aobler  oultored  fields  and  gracious  domes 
We  whirl  too  oft  from  her  who  still  shines  on 

To  Uf^t  in  vain  our  caves  and  clefts,  the  homes 
Of  ni|^t-binl  instincts  pained  till  she  be  gone. 

Still  most  this  body  starve  our  souls  with  shade ; 

Bat  when  Death  makes  as  what  we  were  before. 
Then  shall  her  sunshine  all  our  depths  invade. 

And  not  a  shadow  stain  heaven  s  ciystal  floor. 

IN  qnOE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE 

[AgMtie  MtmOdg^  January,  1863.] 

I 
Ar  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle  Ages 

A  ^irited  cross  of  romantic  and  grand. 
An  tempiarB  and  minstrels  and  ladies  and  pages. 

And  k>ve  and  adventure  in  Outre-Mer  land ; 
Bat,  ah,  where  the  youth  dreamed  of  building  a  minster, 

llie  man  takes  a  pew  and  sits  reckoning  his  pelf. 
And  the  Graces  wear  fronts,  the  Mnse  thins  to  a  spinster. 

When  Middle-Age  stares  from  one's  glass  at  himself  I 

n 
Do  you  twit  me  with  days  when  I  had  an  Ideal, 

And  saw  the  sear  future  through  spectacles  green  ? 
Then  find  me  some  charm,  while  I  look  round  and  see  all 

Theae  fat  friends  of  forty,  shall  keep  me  nineteen ; 
Should  we  go  oh  pining  for  chaplets  of  laurel 

Who  *ve  paid  a  peiTuquier  for  mending  our  thatch. 
Or,  our  feet  swathed  in  baize,  with  our  fate  pick  a  quarrel, 

Ift  instead  of  cheap  bay-leaves,  she  sent  a  dear  scratch  ? 

m 
We  called  it  our  Eden,  that  small  patent-baker. 

When  life  was  half  moonshine  and  half  Mary  Jane ; 
But  the  batcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker ! — 

Did  Adam  have  duns  and  slip  down  a  back-lane  T 
N^,  after  the  Fall  did  the  modiste  keep  coming 

With  last  styles  of  fig-leaf  to  Madam  Eve's  bower  T 
Did  Jubal,  or  whoever  teught  th6  girls  thrumming. 

Make  the  Patriarchs  deaf  at  a  dollar  the  hour  ? 

vr 
Am  I  think  what  I  was,  I  sigh,  Dttwut  mnmuOa  ! 

Tears  are  creditors  Sheridan's  sdf  coold  not  bilk ; 
Bat  then,  as  my  boy  says,  *  What  right  has  a  follah 

To  ask  for  the  cream,  when  himself  spilled  the  milk  T  * 
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Perhaps  whea  yoo  *re  older,  my  lad,  yoa  'U  diaocnrar 
The  aeoret  with  which  Auld  Lang  Syne  there  is  gilt^ — 

Superstttioii  of  old  man,  maid,  poet,  and  lover, — 
That  oream  rises  thickest  (m  milk  that  was  spilt  I 

V 

We  sailed  for  the  moon,  hut,  in  sad  disillnsiony 

Snug  under  Point  Comfort  are  glad  to  make  tet» 
And  strive  (sans  our  glasses)  to  make  a  oonfosioQ 

'Twixt  our  rind  of  men  cheese  and  the  moon  of  the  past ; 
Ah,  Might-have-been,  Could-have-been,  Would-have-beeo  I  ruoik, 

He  *s  a  genius  or  fool  whom  ye  cheat  <at  two-soore. 
And  the  man  whose  boy-promise  was  likened  to  PaacaTs 

Is  thankful  at  forty  they  don't  call  him  bore  I 

VI 

With  what  fumes  of  fame  was  each  confidentpate  full ! 

How  rates  of  insurance  should  rise  on  the  Cmrles ! 
And  which  of  us  now  would  not  feel  wisely  grateful. 

If  his  rhymes  sold  as  fast  as  the  Emblems  of  Quarlea  ? 
E'en  if  won,  what 's  the  good  of  life's  medals  axid  prizes  7 

The  rapture 's  in  what  never  was  or  is  gone ; 
That  we  missed  them  makes  Helens  of  plain  Ann  Elisys^ 

For  the  goose  of  To-day  still  is  Memory's  swan. 

vn 
And  vet  who  would  change  the  dd  dream  for  new  treasore  ? 

Make  not  youth's  sourest  grapes  the  best  wine  of  our  lilo  T 
Need  he  reckon  his  date  by  the  Almanac's  measure 

Who  is  twenty  life-long  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  7 
Ah,  Eate,  should  I  live  to  be  nonagenarian. 

Let  me  still  take  Hope's  frail  L  O.  U.s  upon  trusty 
Still  talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Islands  Maoarian, 

And  still  climb  the  dream-tree  for — ashes  and  dust ! 


THE  BLACK  PREACHER 

A  BBBTON  LBOEKD 

lAOanUe  Monthly,  April,  1864.] 

At  Camac  in  Brittany,  dose  on  the  bay, 

They  show  you  a  ohiuch,  or  rather  the  gte^ 

Ribs  of  a  dead  one,  left  there  to  bleach 

With  the  wreck  lying  near  (m  the  crest  of  the  beach  i 

Roofless  and  splintered  with  thunder-stone, 

'Mid  lichen-bluired  gravestones  all  alone, 

*T  is  the  kind  of  ruin  strange  sights  to  see 

That  may  have  their  teadung  for  yoa  and  me. 
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Something  fike  tlii8»  then,  my  guide  hftd  to  tell, 

Pefohed  oq  a  saint  eiaoked  acroaB  when  lie  fell,  xo 

Bat  anoe  I  might  ohanoe  giye  hie  wimning  a  wreooht 

He  talking  his  yatoia  and  I  Kngliah-ftench,  ' 

1 11  put  what  he  told  me»  preservinff  the  tqpae^ 

In  a  ihymed  prose  that  makes  it  haB  his,  half  my  own. 

An  abbey-church  stood  here,  onoe  on  a  time^ 

Built  as  a  death-bed  atonement  for  crime : 

T  was  for  somebody's  sins,  I  know  not  whose; 

But  sinnere  are  plenty,  and  yon  can  choose. 

Though  a  doLster  now  of  the  dusk- winged  bat» 

T  was  rich  enoogh  (»ice^  and  the  brothers  grew  £at»  20 

Looser  in  girdle  and  pnrpler  in  jowl, 

Smging  good  rest  to  the  founder^s  lost  sooL 

But  one  day  came  Northmen,  and  lithe  tongoes  of  fire 

Lapped  np  the  chapter-house,  li^ed  off  the  spire. 

And  left  all  a  rubbish-heap^  black  and  dreary. 

Where  only  the  wind  sings  niiBertre, 

Of  whBt  the  monks  came  by  no  legend  nms. 

At  least  they  were  lucky  in  not  being  nuns. 

No  priest  has  kneeled  since  at  the  altar^s  foot. 

Whose  crannies  are  searched  by  the  nightshade's  root^  30 

Nor  sound  of  service  is  ever  heard. 

Except  from  throat  of  the  unclean  bird, 

HooCmg  to  unasaoiled  shapes  as  they  pass 

In  midnights  unholy  his  witches'  mass. 

Or  shoutmg  '  Ho !  ho ! '  from  the  belfiy  high 

As  the  Devil's  sabbath-train  whirls  by ; 

But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  AU-Soinls, 

Through  these  uches  dishallowed  the  organ  rolli^ 

Fingers  kxig  fleshless  the  bell-ropes  work. 

The  chimes  peal  muffled  with  sea-mists  mirk,  40 

The  sfceletoo  windows  are  traced  anew 

On  the  baleful  flicker  of  corpse-lights  bhie^ 

And  the  ghosto  must  come^  so  the  koend  saitb. 

To  a  preaohing  of  Reverend  Doctor  Death. 

Abbots,  monks,  barons,  and  ladies  fair 

Here  the  dull  summons  and  oather  there : 

No  rustle  of  sQk  now,  no  cfiu  of  mail. 

Nor  ever  a  one  greets  his  churdi-mate  pale ; 

No  knight  whispers  love  in  the  ckdUtame*9  ear. 

His  next-door  neighbour  this  five  hundred  year ;  50 

For  the  great  lord  shadowy  now  as  he ; 

Nor  needeth  any  to  hold  Us  breath. 

Lest  he  kse  the  least  word  of  Doctor  Death. 
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He  chooses  his  text  in  the  Book  Divine, 

Tenth  Terse  of  the  Preacher  in  chapter  nine : — 

*  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  shall  find  thee  to  do. 

That  do  with  thy  whole  might,  or  thoa  shalt  me ; 

For  no  man  is  wealthy  or  wise  or  brave 

In  that  qnenoher  of  might-bes  and  wonld-bes,  the  gEaine."       6a 

Bid  by  the  Bridegroom,  '*  To-morrow,"  y^  said. 

And  To-morrow  was  digging  a  trench  for  your  bed ; 

Ye  said,  '*  God  can  wait ;  tet  as  finish  our  wine  "  ; 

Te  had  wearied  Him,  fools,  and  that  last  knock  was  mine !  * 

But  I  can't  pretend  to  give  3rou  the  sermon. 

Or  say  if  the  tongae  were  French,  Latin,  or  German ; 

Whatever  he  preached  in,  I  give  you  my  word 

The  meaning  was  easy  to  all  that  heard  ; 

Famoos  preachers  there  have  been  and  be^ 

But  never  was  one  so  convincing  as  he ;  73 

So  blunt  was  never  a  beggins  fnar. 

No  Jesuit's  tongue  so  barbed  with  fire, 

Oameronian  never,  nor  Methodist^ 

Wrung  gall  out  of  Scripture  with  such  a  twist. 

And  would  you  know  who  his  hearers  must  be  T 

I  tell  you  just  what  my  guide  told  me : 

Excellent  teaching  men  have,  day  and  nighty 

f^m  two  earnest  friars,  a  blatck  and  a  ^hite. 

The  Dominican  Death  and  the  Carmelite  Life ; 

And  between  these  two  there  is  never  strife,  do 

For  each  has  his  separate  office  and  station. 

And  each  his  own  work  in  the  congregati<m ; 

Whoso  to  the  white  brother  deafens  Ms  ears. 

And  cannot  be  wrought  on  by  blessings  or  teaiSv 

Awake  in  his  coffin  must  wait  and  wait. 

In  that  blackness  of  darkness  that  means  too  late. 

And  come  once  a  year,  when  the  ghost-bell  tolls, 

As  till  Doomsday  it  shall  on  the  eve  ai  AU-Souls, 

To  hear  Doctor  Deatii,  whose  words  smart  with  the  brine 

Of  the  Preacher,  the  tenth  verse  of  chapter  nine.  90 


'FROM  FIRESIDE  TRAVELS,  1864' 

DEDKATION  to  W.  W.  STORY 

Who  carves  his  thoughts  in  marble  will  not  soom 
These  pictured  bubbles,  if  so  far  they  fly ; 

They  will  recall  days  ruddy  but  with  mom. 
Not  red  like  those  late  past  or  drawing  ni|^  1 
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DIFETJGERE  NIVES 

Hkbx  lies,  or  lie, — decide  the  questioii.  you,  ^ 

If  tiiey  were  two  in  one  or  one  in  two, — 

P.  &  o.  Snow,  whose  memory  shall  not  fade, 

Gastor  and  PoUux  of  the  oyciter-trade : 

Hatched  from  one  ^gs,  at  once  the  shell  they  bucst, 

(The  last^  perhaps,  aP.  S.  to  the  first,) 

So  homoousian  both  in  look  and  soul. 

So  midisoemibly  a  single  whole. 

That  whether  P.  was  S.  or  S.  was  P. 

Surpassed  all  skill  in  etymology ;  lo 

One  kept  the  shop  at  once,  and  all  we  know 

Is  that  together  tney  were  the  Great  Snow, 

A  snow  not  deep»  yet  with  a  crust  so  thick 

It  never  melted  to  the  son  of  Tick ; 

Perpetual  T  nay,  our  regioQ  was  too  low. 

Too  warm,  too  Southern,  for  perpetual  Snow ; 

Still,  like  fair  Leda's  sons,  to  whom  'twas  given 

To  take  their  turns  in  Hades  and  in  Heaven, 

Our  new  Dioscuri  would  bravely  share 

The  ceDar^s  darkness  and  the  upper  air ;  .20 

Twice  every  year  would  each  the  shades  escape. 

And,  like  a  sea-bird,  seek  the  wave- washed  Oape, 

Whm  (Rumour  Toked)  one  spouse  sufficed  for  both ; 

No  bigamist,  for  she  upon  her  oath. 

Unskilled  in  letters,  could  not  make  a  guess 

At  any  dififerenoe  *twixt  P.  and  S. — 

A  thing  not  marvellous,  since  Fame  agrees 

They  were  as  little  different  as  two  pefSi 

And  she,  like  Paris,  when  his  Hden  laid 

Her  hand  *mid  snows  from  Ida*s  top  conveyed  30 

To  cool  tiieir  wine  of  Chios,  could  not  know. 

Between  those  rival  candours,  which  was  Snow. 

Whiche'er  behind  the  counter  chanced  to  be 

Oped  orjrstors  oft,  his  clam-shells  seldom  he ; 

If  e'er  he  laughed,  'twas  with  no  loud  gufibw. 

The  fun  wanned  through  him  with  a  c^adual  thaw ; 

The  nicer  shades  of  wit  were  not  his  ^ft, 

Kor  was  it  hard  to  sound  Snow's  simple  drift ; 

His  were  plain  jokes,  that  many  a  time  before 

Had  set  ms  tarry  messmates  in  a  roar,  40 

When  floundering  cod  beslimed  the  deck's  wet  plaoks»^ 

The  humorous  specie  of  Newfoundland  banks. 

Bat  Snow  is  gone,  and,  let  us  h<^  sleeps  well* 

Buried  (his  iMt  breath  asked  it)  in  a  shell ; 
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Fate  with  an  oyster*knife  sawed  off  his  threadt 
And  planted  hun  upon  his  latest  bed. 

Him  on  the  Stygian  shore  my  fancy  sees 
Noting  choice  shoals  for  oyster  colonies. 
Or,  at  a  board  stack  foil  of  ghostly  forks, 
Opening  for  practice  yisionaiy  Torks. 
And  whither  he  has  gone,  may  we  too  go, — 
Since  no  hot  place  were  fit  for  keeping  Snow  I 


FRAGMENT  IN  CONTINUATION  OF  'OUR  OWN'  (see  pp.  53a-53) 


Mbnenius,  thou  who  fain  wouldst  know  how  calmly  men  can 

Those  biting  portraits  of  themselves,  disguised  as  fox  or  aas, — 

Go  borrow  com  enough  to  buy  a  full-length  psyche-glass. 

Engage  a  rather  darlush  room  in  some  well-sought  position. 

And  let  the  town  break  out  with  bills,  so  much  per  bead  admifwkii, — 

Gb£Xt  natural  C17BI0SZT7  1 1     ThB  BIGGEST  UVIMO  FOOL  !  ! 

Arrange  your  mirror  cleverly,  before  it  set  a  stool. 

Admit  ue  public  one  by  one,  place  each  upon  the  seat. 

Draw  up  the  curtain,  let  him  look  his  fill,  and  then  retreat. 

Smith  mounts  and  takes  a  thorough  view,  then  comes  serenely  down. 

Goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  the  thing  is  curiously  like  Brown ; 

Brown  ffoes  and  stares,  and  tells  his  wife  the  wonder*s  core  and  pitii 

Is  that  tis  just  the  counterpart  of  that  conceited  Smitii. 

Life  calls  us  all  to  such  a  show ;  Menenius,  trust  in  me. 

While  thou  to  see  thy  neighbour  smil^st,  he  does  the  same  for  tiiee. 


DOCTOR  LOBSTER 

A  PBBCH,  who  had  the  toothache,  ^oe 

Thus  moaned,  like  any  human  dunce : 

'  Why  must  great  souls  exhaust  so  soon 

Life's  thin  and  unsubstantial  boon  T 

Existence  on  such  soulpin  terms, — 

Their  vulgar  loves  and  hard-won  worms^ — 

What  is  it  all  but  dross  to  me. 

Whose  nature  craves  a  ktiger  sea ; 

Whose  inches,  six  from  h^d  to  tfiil. 

Enclose  the  spirit  of  a  whale ;  lo 

WhOk  if  great  baits  were  still  to  win. 

By  watchful  eye  and  feariess  fin 

Might  with  the  Zodiac's  awful  twain 

Room  for  a  third  immortal  gain  ? 
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Better  the  crowd's  unthinking  plan, — 
The  hook,  the  jerk,  the  frying-pttn  1 

0  Death,  thoa  ever  roaming  shark. 
Ingulf  me  in  eternal  dark ! 

The  speech  was  cut  in  two  by  flight : 

A  real  shark  had  come  in  sight ;  so 

No  metaphorio  monster,  one 

It  soothes  despair  to  call  upon. 

But  stealthy,  sidelong,  grim,  I  wis, 

A  bit  ol  downright  tmesis ; 

While  it  recovered  from  the  shock. 

Our  fish  took  shelter  'neath  a  rook : 

This  was  an  ancient  lobster's  house, 

A  lobster  of  prodigious  nous. 

So  old  that  barnacles  had  spread 

Their  white  encampments  o  er  its  head, —  30 

And  of  experience  so  stupend. 

His  claws  were  blunted  at  the  end. 

Turning  life's  iron  iMges  o'er. 

That  shut  and  can  be  oped  no  more. 

Stretchinfl  a  hospitable  claw, 
'  At  once/  said  he, '  the  point  I  saw ; 
My  dear  young  friend,  your  case  I  rue. 
Your  great-f^reat-grandfather  I  knew ; 
He  was  a  tned  and  tender  friend 

1  know, — ^I  ate  him  in  the  end :  40 
In  this  vile  sea  a  pilgrim  long, 

StiU  my  si^ht  's  good,  my  memory  strong ; 

The  oniy  faun  that  age  is  near 

Is  a  slight  dea&iess  in  this  ear ; 

I  understand  your  case  as  well 

As  this  my  old  familiar  shell ; 

This  sorrow 's  a  new-fangled  notion. 

Gome  in  since  first  I  knew  the  ocean ; 

We  had  no  radicals,  nor  crimes. 

Nor  lobster-pots,  in  good  old  times ;  50 

Your  traps  and  nets  and  hooks  we  owe 

To  Ifosieurs  Louis  Blanc  and  Co. ; 

I  say  to  all  my  sons  and  daughters. 

Shun  Red  Republican  hot  waters ; 

No  lobster  ever  cast  his  lot 

Amnwg  the  reds,  but  went  to  pot : 

Your  trouble 's  in  the  jaw,  you  said  T 

Come,  let  me  just  nip  off  your  head. 

And,  when  a  new  one  comes,  the  pain 

Win  never  trouble  yon  aoain :  60 

Nay,  nay,  fear  naught :  ^tis  nature's  law ; 

Four  times  I've  lost  this  starboard  claw ; 
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And  still,  ere  long,  another»grew. 
Good  as  the  old, — and  better  too !  * 

The  perch  consented,  and  next  day 
An  oaprey,  marketing  that  way. 
Picked  up  ^  fish  without  a  head. 
Floating  with  belly  up,  stone  dead. 

MORAL 

Sharp  are  the  teeth  of  ancient  saws. 
And  sauce  for  goose  is  gander's  sauce ; 
But  perch's  heads  aren^  lobster's  claws. 


AT  SEA 

And  I  thus  floating,  lonelv  elf» 

A  kind  of  planet  by  myself. 

The  mists  draw  up  ana  furl  away. 

And  in  the  east  a  warming  grey. 

Faint  as  the  tint  of  oaken  woods 

When  o'er  their  buds  May  breathes  and  broods* 

Tells  that  the  golden  sunrise-tide 

Is  lapsing  up  earth's  thirsty  side. 

Each  moment  purpling;  on  the  crest 

Of  some  stark  biUow  wther  west :  xo 

And  as  the  sea-moss  droops  and  hears 

The  gurgling  flood  that  nears  and  nears. 

And  then  with  tremulous  content 

Floats  out  each  thankful  filament, 

So  waited  I  until  it  came, 

God's  daily  miracle— O  shame 

That  I  had  seen  so  many  days 

Unthankful,  without  wondering  praise. 

Not  recking  more  this  bliss  of  eiuth 

Than  the  cheap  fire  that  lichts  my  hearth  f  so 

But  now  glad  thoughts  and  holy  pour 

Into  my  heart,  as  once  a  year 

To  San  Miniato's  open  door. 

In  long  procession,  chanting  clear. 

Through  slopes  of  sun,  through  shadows  hoar. 

The  coupled  monks  slow-climbing  sing. 

And  like  a  golden  censer  swing 

From  rear  to  front,  from  front  to  rear 

Their  alternating  bursts  of  praise. 

Till  the  roofs  fading  seraphs  gaze  50 

Down  through  an  odorous  mist,  that  crawls 

Lixu;erin^y  up  the  darkened  walls. 

And  the  dim  arches,  silent  long. 

Are  startled  with  triumphant  song. 
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THE  RUINED  TEMPLE  OP  FORTUNE  AT  PALESTRINA 

Comb  hither,  weary  ghosts  that  waU 

O'er  huried  Nimroad*8  carven  walls. 
And  ye  whose  nightly  footsteps  frail 

From  the  dread  hush  of  Memphian  halls 

Lead  forth  the  whispering  funerals ! 

Come  hither,  shade  of  ancient  pain 
That,  muffled  sitting,  hear'st  the  foam 

To  death-deaf  Carthage  diout  in  vain. 
And  thou  that  in  the  Sibyra  tome 
Tear-8tain*st  the  never  after  Rome  1 

Come,  Marius,  Wolsey,  all  ye  great 
On  whom  proud  Fortune  stamped  her  heel. 

And  see  herself  the  roort  of  Fate, 
Herself  discrowned  and  made  to  feel 
The  treason  of  her  slippery  wheel ! 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  ME  A  MEERSCHAUM 

[Sfirit  0/  £ft€  Tair,  New  York,  April  12, 1864.] 

WxLL  was  it  named  humt  de  met 

The  gracious  earth  so  light  and  fair ;  ^ 

Mysterious  cross  of  foam  sod  clay. 

From  both  it  stole  the  best  away : 

If  clay,  'tis  such  as  sense  mi^ht  doubt  of. 

The  same  Joye  made  the  Naiads  out  of. 

If  foam,  then  such  as  crowns  the  glow 

Of  beakers  brimmed  with  Veuve  Clicquot^ 

And  here  combined  they  sure  must  be 

The  birth  ol  some  enchanted  sea,  lo 

Shaped  to  immortal  form,  the  type 

And  very  Venus  of  a  pipe  1 

For  Fancy  that :  but  since  they  say 

We  Yankees  think  it  wrong  to  play. 

And  love  a  moral  bench  to  squirm  on 

Haider  than  flint,  I  add  a  sermon. 

Whene'er  I  fill  it  with  the  weed 

From  Lethe  wharf,  whose  potent  seed 

Nicotia,  child  of  Baoohus's  age. 

Heir  of  his  cheer  but  not  his  mge^  so 

In  misty  Indian  summer  bore 

From  Dreamland  to  Virginia's  shore. 
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rU  think;  so  fill  the  coeUiest  bowl. 
And  stnnge  alembic  of  the  soul. 
With  herbs  far-songht  that  shall  distill 
Not  fumes  to  slacken  thought  and  will. 
But  gracious  essences  that  nerve 
To  wait,  to  dare»  to  strive,  to  serve. 


While  curls  the  smoke  in  ^dies  soft. 

Wreathing  fantastic  shapes  aloit,  3 

That  give  and  take,  though  chance-dengned. 

The  impress  of  the  dreamer^s  mind. 

And  in  a  mild  enchantment  blends 

The  fireside  thoughts  of  musins  friends^ 

ril  think ;  so  let  the  vapours  bred 

By  passion  in  the  heart  or  head. 

Pass  off  and  upward  into  space. 

With  bright  farewells  of  tender  grace. 

Remembered  in  some  happier  time 

To  blend  their  beauty  with  my  rhyme  ^ 

While  slowly  through  its  candid  grain 

The  colour  deepens,  as  the  brain 

That  bums  in  mortals  leaves  its  trace 

Of  bale  or  blessing  in  the  face^ 

ril  think ;  so  let  the  virtue  rare 

Of  life  consuming  make  me  fair. 

So  may  its  temperate  fires  imbue 

My  soul  and  sense  with  riper  hue. 

So  'gainst  our  earthly  iUs  profuse 

Steep  me  in  some  nepenthe* juice ;  50 

And  if  my  years  must  part  with  all 

That  whiteness  which  men  greenness  caD, 

And  the  gods  wisdom,  if  I  must 

Doubt  where  I  grandly  took  on  trust. 

Grant  me.  Experience,  this  alone, — 

Turn  me  to  meerschaum,  not  to  stone ; 

Smooth,  grim  Medusa,  half  thy  frown, 

Makinff  me  slowly,  gently  brown ! 

And  while  the  ardour  shrinks  away 

To  hide  itself  in  ashes  grey ;  60 

When  Eld*s  Ash  Wednesday  comes  about 

To  strew  my  head  from  fires  burnt  out ; 

I'll  think,  as  inward  Life  retreats. 

And  careful  spares  his  wasting  heats. 

While  one  spark  stays  to  light  the  eye 

With  a  last  flash  of  memory. 

So  may  it  be,  till  wholly  gone. 

But. deeper  in  my  heart  withdrawn. 

With  kindling  touch  to  make  it  glow 

For  the  kind  friend  of  long  ago  t  70 
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THE  OOMM^CEMENT  DINNER,  1866,  IN  ACKNOWLEDGING 
A  TOAST  TO  THE  SMITH  PROFESSOR 

[Botton  Btoiing  Tramenpt,  July  20, 1866.] 

I  BISK,  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  both  of  us  know, 

With  the  imprompta  I  promised  yoa  three  weeks  ago, 

Dramed  up  to  my  doom  by  your  might  and  my  mane. 

To  do  what  I  vowed  Td  do  never  again ; 

And  I  feel  like  yoor  f;opd  honest  dough  when  possest 

"By  a  stirring,  impertinent  devil  ol  yeasts 

*  X  on  must  rise,'  savs  the  leaven.    *  I  can't»*  sajrs  the  dough ; 

*  Just  examine  my  bumps  and  you'll  see  it 's  no  ga' 

*  But  you  must,'  the  tormentor  insists,  *  't  is  all  right ; 

Yon  must  rise  when  I  bid  you,  and,  what 's  more,  be  light.'  xo 

*T  is  a  dreadful  opjnesrioin,  this  making  men  speak 
What  tiiey  're  sure  to  be  sorry  for  all  the  next  week ; 
This  asking  some  poor  stick,  like  Aaron's,  to  bud 
Into  eloquence,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold  blood. 
As  if  the  dull  brain  that  you  vented  your  spite  on 
Gould  be  got,  like  an  ox,  by  mere  poking,  to  Brighton. 

Tliev  say  it  is  wholesome  to  rise  with  the  sun. 

And  I  dare  say  it  may  be  if  not  overdone ; 

(I  think  it  was  Thomson  who  made  the  remark 

*T  was  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way — ^for  a  lark ;)  20 

But  to  rise  after  dinner  and  look  down  the  meeting 

On  a  distant  (as  Gray  calls  it)  prospect  of  Eating, 

With  a  stomach  half  full  and  a  cerebrum  hollow 

As  the  tortoise-shell  ere  it  was  strung  for  ApoUo^ 

Under  contract  to  raise  anerithmon  gelasma 

With  rhymes  so  hard  hunted  they  nsp  with  the  asthma. 

And  jokes  not  much  younger  than  Jetnro's  phylacteries. 

Is  something  I  leave  you  yourselves  to  characterize. 

I  've  a  notion,  I  think,  of  a  good  dinner  speech. 

Tripping  lisht  as  a  sandpiper  over  the  beach,  30 

Swerving  this  wa^  and  that  as  the  wave  of  the  moment 

Washes  out  its  slight  trace  with  a  dash  of  whim's  foam  00  't^ 

And  leaving  on  memory's  edge  just  a  sense  ^ 

Something  graceful  had  |(one  by,  a  live  present  tense ; 

Not  poetry, — no,  not  quite  that,  but  as  ^ood, 

A  kind  of  winged  prose  that  could  fly  if  it  would.  * 

T  is  a  time  for  gay  fancies  as  fleeting  and  vain 

As  the  whisper  olE  foam-beads  on  fresh-poured  champagne^ 
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For  dinners  are  not  perhaps  strictly  designed 

For  manoBQvring  the  heavy  dragoons  of  the  mind.  4: 

When  I  hear  your  set  speeches  that  start  with  a  pop. 

Then  wander  and  maunder,  too  feeble  to  stop. 

With  a  vague  apprehension  from  popular  rumour 

There  used  to  be  something  by  mortals  called  humour, 

Beginninff  again  when  you  thought  they  were  done, 

Respectable,  sensible,  weighing  a  ton. 

And  as  near  to  the  present  occasions  of  men 

As  a  Fast  Day  discourse  of  the  year  eighteen  ten, 

I — well,  I  sit  still,  and  my  sentiments  smother. 

For  am  I  not  also  a  bore  and  a  brother  ?  5 

And  a  toast, — ^what  should  that  be  ?    Light,  ury,  and  free. 

The  foam- Aphrodite  of  Baochus's  sea, 

A  fancy-tinned  bubble,  an  orbed  rainbow-stain. 

That  floats  for  an  instant  'twixt  goblet  and  brain ; 

A  breath-bom  perfection,  half  something,  half  naught. 

And  breaks  if  it  strike  the  hard  edge  of  a  thought. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  make  such  ?    Ah  no,  not  so  simple 

Ask  Apelles  to  paint  you  the  ravishing  dimple 

Whose  shifting  enchantment  lights  Venus's  cheek. 

But  the  artist  will  tell  you  his  skill  is  too  weak ;  ^: 

Once  fix  it,  't  is  naught  for  the  charm  of  it  rises 

From  the  sudden  bopeeps  of  its  smiling  surprises. 

I  Ve  tried  to  define,  but  what  mother^s  son 
Could  ever  yet  do  what  he  knows  should  be  done  7 
My  rocket  has  burst,  and  I  watch  in  the  air 
Its  fast-fading  beartVblood  drop  back  in  despair ; 
Yet  one  chance  is  left  me.  Mid,  if  I  am  quick, 
I  can  palm  off,  before  you  suspect  me,  the  stick. 

Now  since  I  *ve  succeeded — ^I  pray  do  not  frown-^ 

To  Ticknor's  and  Longfellow^s  classical  gown,  :s 

And  profess  four  strange  languages,  which,  luckless  elf, 

I  speak  like  a  native  {ol  Cambridge)  myself. 

Let  me  b^,  Mr.  President,  leave  to  propose 

A  sentiment  treading  on  nobody^s  toes. 

And  give,  in  such  ale  as  with  pump-handles  toe  brew. 

Their  memory  who  saved  us  from  talking  Hebrew, — 

A  toast  that  to  deluge  with  water  is  gocxU 

For  in  Scripture  they  come  in  just  after  the  flood : 

I  give  y(f^  the  men  but  for  whom,  as  /  guess,  sir. 

Modem  languages  ne*er  could  have  had  a  professor,  80 

The  builders  of  Babel,  to  whose  zeal  the  lungs 

Of  the  children  of  men  owe  confusion  of  tongues ; 

And  a  name  all-embracing  I  couple  therewith. 

Which  is  that  of  my  founder— the  late  Mr.  Smith. 
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FTTZ  ADAM'S  STORY 

{AUaniie  MontUy,  January,  1867.] 


C*rbe  greater  part  of  this  j^oem  was  written  many  yean  ago,  to  fonn  part  of  a  larger 
e  to  be  called  *  The  Nooning',  made  up  of  tales  in  reise,  some  of  them  grave,  some 


xnic.] 


Thb  next  whose  fortune  't  was  a  tale  to  tell 

Was  one  whom  men,  before  thev  thought,  loved  weU, 

And  after  thinking  wondered  why  they  did. 

For  half  he  seemed  to  let  them,  half  forbid. 

And  wrapped  him  so  in  humours,  sheath  on  sheath, 

*T  was  hard  to  guess  the  mellow  soul  beneath ; 

But,  onoe  divined,  yon  took  him  to  your  hesrt^ 

While  he  appeared  to  bear  with  yon  as  part 

Of  life's  impertinenoe,  and  onoe  a  year 

Betrayed  his  true  self  by  a  smile  or  tear,  xo 

Or  rather  something  sweetly-shy  and  loath. 

Withdrawn  ere  fully  shown,  and  mixed  of  both. 

A  cynio  T    Not  precisely :  one  who  thrust 

Against  a  heart  too  prone  to  love  and  trust, 

mio  BO  desjMsed  false  sentiment  he  knew 

Scarce  in  himself  to  part  the  false  and  true. 

And  strove  to  hide,  by  ronghening-o*er  the  skin. 

Those  cobweb  nerves  he  could  not  dull  within. 

Gentle  by  birth,  but  of  a  stem  decayed. 

He  shunned  life's  rivalries  and  hated  tnde ;  ao 

On  a  small  patrimony  and  larger  pride. 

He  lived  uneaseful  on  the  Other  Side 

(So  he  called  Europe),  only  coming  West 

To  give  his  old-world  appetite  new  zest ; 

A  radical  in  thought,  he  puffed  away 

With  shrewd  contempt  the  dust  of  usage  grey, 

Tet  loathed  democracv  as  one  who  saw, 

In  what  he  longed  to  love,  some  vulgar  flaw. 

And,  shocked  through  all  his  delicate  reserves. 

Remained  a  Tory  by  his  taste  and  nerves.  30 

His  fancy's  tiurau,  he  drew  all  ergos  thence. 

And  thought  himself  the  type  of  common  sense ; 

Misliking  women,  not  from  cross  or  whim. 

But  that  his  mother  shared  too  much  in  him, 

And  he  half  felt  that  what  in  them  was  grace 

Made  the  unlucky  weakness  of  his  race. 

What  powers  he  had  he  hardly  cared  to  know. 

But  sauntered  through  the  world  as  through  a  show, 

A  critic  fine  in  his  haphazard  way, 

A  sort  of  mild  La  Bruy^re  on  half-pay.  40 
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For  oomio  weakneases  he  had  «i  eye 

Keen  as  an  acid  for  an  alkali. 

Yet  you  could  feel,  through  hia  sardonic  tone. 

He  loved  them  all,  unless  they  were  his  own. 

You  might  have  called  him,  with  his  humorous  twisty 

A  kind  of  human  entomologist : 

As  tiieae  briog  home,  from  every  walk  they  take. 

Their  hat-orowns  stuck  with  bugs  of  curious  make. 

So  he  filled  all  the  linins  of  his  head 

With  characters  impatoa  and  ticketed,  5= 

And  had  a  cabinet  behind  his  eyes 

For  all  they  caught  of  mortal  oddities. 

He  might  have  been  a  poet — ^many  worse — 

But  ikBkt  he  had,  or  feigned,  contempt  of  verse. 

Galled  it  tattooing  language,  and  held  rhymes 

The  young  world's  lullaby  of  ruder  times. 

Bitter  in  words,  too  indolent  for  gall. 

He  satirized  himself  the  first  of  aS, 

In  men  and  their  affairs  could  find  no  law. 

And  was  the  ill  logic  that  he  thought  he 


Scratching  a  match  to  light  his  pipe  anew. 
With  eyes  half  shut  some  musing  whiffs  he  drew. 
And  thus  began : — '  I  give  you  ul  my  word, 
I  think  this  mock- Decameron  absurd ; 
Boccaccio's  garden !  how  bring  that  to  pass 
In  our  bleak  dime  save  under  double  glass  T 
The  moral  east- wind  of  New-England  Bfe 
Would  snip  its  gay  luxuriance  like  a  knife ; 
These  foreign  plants  are  but  half-hardy  still. 
Die  on  a  south,  and  on  a  north  wall  chill ; 
Had  we  stayed  Puritans  !    They  had  sOme  heat 
(Though  whence  derived,  I  have  my  own  conceit). 
But  you  have  long  ago  raked  up  their  fires ; 
Where  they  had  faith,  you  've  ten  sham-Gothic  spires. 
Whv  more  exotics  7    Try  your  native  vines. 
Ana  in  some  thousand  years  you  may  have  wines ; 
Your  present  srapes  are  harsh,  all  pulps  and  skins, 
And  want  traditions  of  ancestral  bms 
That  saved  for  evenings  round  the  polished  board 
Old  lava-fires,  the  sun-steeped  hiUside's  hoard ; 
Without  a  Past,  ^ou  lack  tnat  southern  wall 
O'er  which  the  vines  of  Poesy  should  crawl ; 
Still  they  're  your  only  hope ;  no  midnight  oil 
Makes  up  for  virtue  wanting  in  the  soil ; 
Manure  them  well  and  prune  them ;  't  won*t  be  France, 
Nor  Spain,  nor  Italy,  but  there 's  your  chance. 
Yon  have  one  story-telldr  worth  a  score 
Of  dead  Boccaccios.  nay,  add  twenty  more, 
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A  hawthorn  asking  spring's  most  southern  breath. 

And  him  yon  're  freezing  pretty  well  to  death.  90 

However,  since  you  say  so,  I  will  tease 

My  memory  to  a  story  by  degrees. 

Though  you  will  cry,  "  Enough  1  '*  I'm  wellnigh  sure, 

Ere  I  have  dreamed  through  half  my  overture. 

Stories  were  good  for  men  who  had  no  books 

(Fortunate  race !),  and  built  their  nests  like  rooka 

In  kmelv  towers,  to  which  the  Jongleur  brought 

His  pedler's-box  of  cheap  and  tawdry  thought. 

With  here  and  there  a  fancy  fit  to  see 

Wrought  to  quaint  grace  in  golden  filigree ;  100 

The  morning  newspaper  has  spoilt  his  trade, 

(For  better  or  for  worse^  I  leave  unaaid,) 

And  stories  now,  to  suit  a  public  nice. 

Must  be  half  epigram,  haJf  pleasant  viceu  * 

*  An  tourists  know  Shebagog  County ;  there 
The  summer  idlers  take  their  yearly  sUue, 
Dress  to  see  Nature  in  a  well-bred  way. 
As 't  were  Italian  opera,  or  play. 
Encore  the  sunrise  (if  they're  out  of  bed), 
Aod  pat  the  Mighty  Mother  on  the  head :  no 

lliese  have  I  seen, — all  thixigs  are  sood  to  see, — 
And  wondered  much  at  their  compuusency ; 
Thia  world's  great  show,  that  took  in  getting  up 
Millions  of  years,  they  finish  ere  they  sup ; 
Sights  that  Gk)d  gleams  through  with  soul- tingling  force 
They  glance  approvingly  as  things  of  course. 
Say,  '^That  's  a  grand  rock,"  "  This  a  pretty  fall," 
Not  thinking,  "  Are  we  worthy  7  "    What  if  all 
The  soomful  landscape  should  turn  round  and  say, 
'*  This  is  a  fool,  and  that  a  popinjay  "  T  zso 

I  often  wonder  what  the  Mountain  thinks 
Of  French  boots  creaking  o'er  his  breathless  brinks. 
Or  how  the  Sun  would  scare  the  chatterine  crowd. 
If  some  fine  day  he  chanced  to  think  aloud. 

'  I,  who  love  Nature  much  as  sinners  can. 
Love  her  where  she  most  grandeur  shows, — in  man ; 
Here  find  I  mountain,  forest,  cloud,  and  sun,  , 

River  and  sea,  and  glows  when  day  is  done ; 
Nay,  where  she  makes  grotesques,  and  moulds  in  jest 
The  clown's  cheap  clay,  I  find  unfading  zest.  13c 

The  natural  instincts  year  by  year  retire. 
As  deer  shrink  northward  from  the  settler^ s  fire. 
And  he  who  loves  the  wild  game-flavour  more 
Ulan  city-feasts,  where  every  man 's  a  bore 
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To  every  other  man,  moat  seek  it  where 

The  steamer's  throb  and  raOway*!  iron  blare 

Have  not  yet  startled  with  their  ponotnal  stir 

The  shjr,  wood- wandering  brood  61  Character. 

There  is  a  village,  onoe  Uie  county  town. 

Through  which  the  weekly  mail  rolled  dustily  down*  i 

Where  the  courts  sat,  it  may  be,  twice  a  year. 

And  the  one  tavern  reeked  with  rustic  cheer ; 

Cheeshogquesumsoot  erst,  now  Jethro  hight^ 

Red-man  and  pale-face  bore  it  equal  spite. 

The  railway  ruined  it,  the  natives  say. 

That  passed  unwisely  fifteen  miles  away. 

And  made  a  drain  to  which,  with  steady  ooze. 

Filtered  away  law,  stage-coach,  trade,  and  news. 

The.railway  saved  it,  so  at  least  think  those 

Who  love  old  ways*  old  houses,  old  repose.  rd 

Of  course  the  Tavern  stayed :  its  genial  host  I 

Thouffht  not  of  flittins  more  than  did  the  post 

On  which  high-hung  the  fading  sign-booxd  creaks^ 

Inscribed,  ''  The  Eagle  Inn,  by  Ezra  Weeks." 

*  If  in  life's  journey  you  should  ever  find 
An  inn  medicinal  for  body  and  mind, 
'T  Lb  sure  to  be  some  drow^-looking  house 
Whose  easv  landlord  has  a  bustling  spouse : 
He,  if  he  kke  you,  will  not  lonff  forego 
Some  bottle  deep  in  cobwebbed  dust  laid  low,  tk 
That,  since  the  War  we  used  to  call  the  "  Last,*' 

Has  dozed  and  held  its  lang-syne  memories  fast ; 

From  him  exhales  that  Indian-.summer  air 

Of  hazy,  lazy  welcome  everywhere. 

While  with  her  toil  the  napenr  is  white. 

The  china  dustless,  the  keen  knife-blades  bright^ 

Salt  dry  as  sand,  and  bread  that  seems  as  though 

'T  were  rather  sea-foam  baked  than  vulgar  doo^h. 

*  In  our  swift  country,  houses  trim  and  whito 

Are  pitched  like  tents,  the  lodging  of  a  night ;  171 

Each  on  its  bank  of  baked  turf  mounted  high 

Perches  impatient  o*er  the  roadside  dry, 

While  the  wronged  landscape  coldly  stands  aloof. 

Refusing  friendship  with  the  upstart  roof. 

Not  so  the  Eaele ;  on  a  ^ass-green  swell 

That  toward  the  south  with  sweet  ooncessionB  fell. 

It  dwelt  retired,  and  half  had  grown  to  be 

As  aboriginal  as  rock  or  tree. 

It  nestled  close  to  earth,  and  seemed  to  brood 

0*er  homely  thoughts  in  a  half-oonsoiooa  mood,  ri4 
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As  by  the  oeat  that  rather  fades  than  bums 

The  Bmonldering  ffrandam  nods  and  knits  by  turns, 

Happy,  althoog^  her  newest  news  were  old 

Ere  the  first  hostile  dram  at  Gonoord  rolled ; 

If  paint  it  e'er  had  known,  it  knew  no  more 

Than  yellow  liohou  spattmd  thickly  o*er 

That  soft  lead-grey,  less  dark  beneaUi  the  eaves. 

Which  the  slow  brash  of  wind  and  weather  kayesi 

The  ample  roof  sloped  backward  to  the  groond. 

And  yanal  lean-tos  gathered  thickly  round,  190 

Fetched  on,  as  sire  or  son  had  felt  the  need, 

like  chance  growths  sprouting  from  the  old  roofs  seed, 

Jost  as  about  a  yellow-pine-tree  spring 

Its  rough-barked  darlings  in  a  filial  ring. 

But  the  great  chimney  was  the  central  thought 

Whose  gravitation  through  the  cluster  wrought. 

For  *t  is  not  styles  far-fetched  from  Greece  or  Rome, 

But  just  the  Fireside,  that  can  make  a  home ; 

Kone  of  your  spindling  things  of  modem  style. 

Like  pins  stuck  through  to  stav  the  caid-biult  pile,  aoo 

It  rose  broad-shouldered,  kindly,  debonair. 

Its  warm  breath  whitening  in  the  October  air« 

While  on  its  front  a  heart  in  outline  showed 

The  place  it  filled  in  that  serene  abode. 

*  When  first  I  chanced  the  Eagle  to  explore, 
Ezra  sat  listless  by  the  open  door ; 
One  chair  careened  him  at  an  angle  meet, 
Another  nursed  his  hugelv-slippered  feet ; 
Upon  a  third  reposed  a  shirt-sleeved  arm. 
And  the  whole  man  difihised  tobacco's  charm.  no 

"  Are  you  the  landlord  ?  "    "  Wahl,  I  guess  I  be,** 
Watcmng  the  smoke,  he  answered  leisurely. 
He  was  a  stouti^  man,  and  through  the  breast 
Of  his  loose  shirt  there  showed  a  brambly  chest ; 
Streaked  redly  as  a  wind-foreboding  morn. 
His  tanned  cheeks  curved  to  temples  closely  shorn ; 
dean-shaved  he  was,  save  where  a  hedge  of  grey 
Upon  his  brawny  throat  leaned  every  way 
About  an  Adam  s-apple  that  beneath 

Bulged  like  a  boulder  from  a  furzy  heath.  390 

**  Oui  I  have  lodging  here  ?  "  once  more  I  said. 
He  blew  a  whiff,  and,  leanins  back  his  head,     ** 
**  You  come  a  piece  through  Bailey's  woods,  I  s*pose^ 
Acrost  a  bridge  where  a  big  swamp-oak  grows  ? 
It  don*t  ^pyw  neither ;  it  *s  ben  draad  ten  year. 
Nor  th'  am*t  a  Kvin*  creetur,  fur  nor  near, 
Oan  teQ  wut  killed  it ;  but  I  some  misdoubt 
*T  was  borers,  there 's  sech  heaps  on  'em  about; 
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You  did  n*  ohanoe  to  run  ng^inat  my  son* 

A  loDg,  alab-sided  yonngBter  with  a  gun  ! 

He  *d  ooghto  ben  back  more  'n  an  hour  ago^ 

An*  brought  some  birds  to  dress  for  8upper---8ho ! 

There  he  oomes  now.    'Say,  Obed,  wut  ye  got  T 

(He  'U  hev  some  upland  plover  like  as  notb) 

Wi^  them  '8  real  nice  una  an  '11  eat  A  1, 

Ef  I  can  stop  their  bein'  0¥er*done ; 

Nothin'  riles  me  (I  pledge  my  fastin'  word) 

lake  cookin*  out  the  natur'  of  a  bird 

(Obed,  you  pick  'em  out  o'  sight  an'  sound. 

Your  ma'am  don't  love  n6  feathers  duttrin'  round) ; 

Jes'  scare  'em  with  the  coals ;  thet  's  my  idee." 

Then,  turning  suddenly  about  on  me, 

'' Wal,  Square,  I  guess  sa    Callilate  to  stay  T 

I 'U  ask  Miss  Weeks ;  'bout  <Aef  it's  hem  to  say.'' 


*  Well,  there  I  lingered  all  October  through. 
In  that  sweet  atmosphere  of  hazy  blue. 
So  leisurely,  so  soothing,  so  f oi^ving. 
That  sometimes  makes  New  England  fit  for  living ; 
I  watched  the  landsca]^,  erst  so  granite  glum. 
Bloom  like  the  south  side  of  a  ripening  plum,  zp 

And  each  rock- maple  on  the  hillside  make 
His  ten  days'  sunset  doubled  in  the  lake ; 
The  very  stone  walls  draggling  up  the  hills 
Seemed  touched,  and  wavered  in  their  roundhead  wi]l& 
Ah  I  there 's  a  deal  of  sugar  in  the  sun  ! 
Tap  me  in  Indian-summer,  I  should  run 
A  juice  to  make  rock-candy  of, — but  then 
We  get  such  weather  scarce  one  year  in  ten. 

'  There  was  a  parlour  in  the  house,  a  room 
To  make  you  shudder  with  its  prudish  gloom.  a6o 

The  furniture  stood  round  with  such  an  air. 
There  seemed  an  old  maid's  ghost  in  every  ohair ; 
Each  looked  as  it  had  scuttled  to  its  {Jaoe 
And  pulled  extempore  a  Sunday  face. 
Too  smugly  proper  for  a  world  of  sin. 
Like  boys  on  whom  the  minister  comes  in. 
The  table,  fronting  you  with  icy  stare^ 
Strode  to  look  witless  that  its  legs  were  bare. 
While  the  black  sofa  with  its  horse-hair  psU 
Gloomed  like  the  bier  for  Comfort's  funera.  370 

Two  portraits  graced  the  wall  in  grimmest  tznth. 
Mister  and  Mistress  W.  in  their  youth, — 
New  Ensland  youth,  that  seems  a  sort  ofpill. 
Half  wish-I-daml,  half  Edwards  on  the  mil. 
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Bitter  to  swftOow,  and  which  leavoB  a  trace 

Of  Galvinistio  oholio  on  the  face. 

Between  thenit  o*er  the  mantel,  hung  in  state 

Solomon*!  temple,  done  in  copperplate ; 

Invention  pure,  but  meant»  we  may  presame. 

To  ^ve  some  Soriptoie  sanction  to  the  room.  sSo 

Faemg  this  last,  two  samplers  yon  might  see. 

Each,  with  its  urn  and  stiffly- weeping  tree. 

Devoted  to  some  memory  long  ago 

More  faded  than  their  lines  of  worsted  woe ; 

Cnt  paper  decked  the  frames  against  the  flies. 

Though  none  e*er  dared  an  entrance  who  were  wise^ 

And  bushed  aspaiagus  in  fading  green 

Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  clean. 

*  When  first  arrived,  I  chilled  a  half-hour  thera^ 
Nor  dared  deflower  with  use  a  single  chair ;  S90 

I  caught  no  cold,  yet  flying  pains  oould  find 
Yor  weeks  in  me, — a  rheumatiam  of  mind. 
One  thing  alone  imprisoned  there  had  power 
To  hold  me  in  the  place  that  long  half-nonr, — 
A  scutcheon  this,  a  helm*surmonnted  shield. 
Three  griffins  aigent  on  a  sable  field ; 
A  relic  of  the  shipwrecked  past  was  here,     % 
And  Ezra  held  some  old*worid  lumber  dear ; 
Nay,  do  not  smile,  I  love  this  kind  of  thing. 
These  cooped  traditions  with  a  broken  wing,  500 

This  real  estate  in  Fancy's  pipe-blown  ball. 
This  less  than  nothing  that  is  more  than  all ! 
Have  I  not  seen  sweet  natures  kept  dUve 
Amid  the  humdrum  of  your  business  hive. 
Undowered  spinsters  shielded  from  all  harms^ 
By  force  imagined  of  a  coat  of  arms  T ' 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  his  features  took 
The  flitting  sweetness  of  that  inward  look 
I  hinted  at  before ;  but,  scarcely  seen. 

It  shrank  for  shelter  *neath  his  harder  mien,  510 

And,  rapping  his  black  pipe  of  ashes  clear. 
He  went  on  with  a  self-derisive  sneer : — 
'  No  doubt  we  make  a  pirt  of  God*8  design. 
And  break  the  forest- path  for  feet  divine ; 
To  furnish  foothold  for  this  grand  prevision 
Is  good, — and  yet  to  be  the  mere  transition^ 
That,  you  will  say,  is  also  good,  though  I 
Scarce  like  to  feed  the  ogre  By-and-bv ; 
My  skull  has  somehow  never  dosed  the  suture 
That  seems  to  bind  yours  firmly  with  the  future,  3^ 
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So  you  *11  exouae  me  if  I  'm  sometiineB  Imii 
To  tie  the  past's  warm  ni^toap  o*er  my  brain ; 
I  'm  quite  aware  't  is  not  in  fashion  here. 
But  then  your  north-east  winds  are  ao  severe ! 

'  But  to  my  story ;  though  *t  is  truly  naught 
But  a  few  hints  in  Memory's  sketchbook  caught^ 
And  which  may  claim  a  value  on  the  score 
Of  calling  back  some  scenery  now  no  more. 
Shall  I  confess  ?    The  tavern's  only  Lar 
Seemed  (be  not  shocked !)  its  homely-featured  bar.  sp 

Here  snapped  a  fire  of  beechen  logs,  that  bred 
Strange  fancies  in  its  embers  golden-red. 
And  nursed  the  loggerhead  whose  hissing  dip. 
Timed  by  nice  instinct,  creamed  the  mug  offlip 
Which  made  from  mouth  to  mouth  its  genial  rounds 
Nor  left  one  nature  wholly  winter-bound ; 
Hence  dropt  the  tinkling  coal  all  meUow-ripe 
For  Uncle  Keuben's  talk-extinguished  pipe ; 
Hence  rayed  the  heat,  as  from  an  indoor  sun. 
That  wooed  forth  many  a  shoot  of  rustic  fun.  yp 

Here  Ezra  ruled  as  king  by  risht  divine ; 
No  othee  face  had  such  a  whoMsome  shine^ 
No  laugh  like  his  so  full  of  honest  cheer ; 
Above  the  rest  it  crowed  like  Chantideer ; 
No  eye  like  his  to  value  horse  or  cow. 
Or  gauffe  the  contents  of  a  stack  or  mow. 
He  could  foretell  the  weather  at  a  word. 
He  knew  the  haunt  of  every  beast  and  bird. 
Or  where  a  two-pound  trout  was  sure  to  lie 
Waiting  the  flutter  of  his  home-made  fly ;  350 

Nay,  once  in  autumns  fine,  he  had  the  luck 
To  drop  at  fair-play  range  a  ten-tined  buck. 
Of  sportsmen  true  he  favoured  every  whim. 
But  never  cockney  found  a  ^ide  in  him. 
A  natural  man,  with  all  his  mstincts  fresh. 
Not  buzzing  helpless  in  Reflection's  mesh. 
Firm  on  its  feet  stood  his  broad-shouldered  mind. 
As  bluffly  honest  as  a  northwest  wind ; 
Hard-headed  and  soft-hearted,  you  'd  scarce  meet 
A  kinder  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and  sweet ;  360 

Generous  by  birth,  and  ill  at  saying  *'  No  *^p 
Yet  in  a  bargain  he  was  all  men's  foe, 
Would  yield  no  inch  of  vantage  in  a  trade. 
And  give  away  ere  nightfall  cSl  he  mada 

^  In  this  one  room  his  dame  you  never  saw. 
Where  reigned  bv  custom  old  a  salio  law ; 
Here  ooatless  lolled  he  on  his  throne  of  oak. 
And  every  tongue  was  muflSed  if  he  vpcikb ; 
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Dae  mirth  he  loved,  yet  was  his  sway  severe ; 

No  blear-eyed  driveller  got  bis  stagger  here ;  370 

^  Measare  was  happiness ;  who  wanted  mcMe, 

Must  buy  his  rain  at  the  Deacon's  store ;  '* 

None  bat  his  lodgers  after  ten  could  stay» 

Nor  after  nine  on  evesof  Sabbath-day. 

He  had  his  favourites  and  his  pensioners. 

The  same  that  gypsy  Nature  owns  for  herSp — 

Loose-ended  souls,  whose  skills  bring  scanty  gold. 

And  whom  the  poor-house  catches  when  they  *re  M  z 

Rode  countrv-minstrels,  men  who  doctor  kine. 

Or  graft,  and,  out  of  scions  ten,  save  nine ;  580 

Creatures  of  genius  they,  but  never  meant 

To  keep  step  with  the  civic  regiment. ' 

These  Ezra  welcomed,  feeling  in  his  mind 

Perhaps  some  motions  of  the  vagrant  kind ; 

These  paid  no  money,  yet  for  them  he  drew 

Special  Jamaica  from  a  tap  they  knew, 

And,  for  their  feelings,  chsJked  behind  the  door 

Wi^  solemn  face  a  visionary  score. 

This  warmed  the  one-eyed  fiddler  to  his  task. 

Perched  in  the  comer  on  an  empty  cask,  390 

By  whose  shrill  art  rapt  suddenly,  some  boor 

Rattled  a  double-shuffle  on  the  floor ; 

This  thawed  to  life  in  Uncle  Reuben's  throat 

A  torpid  shoal  of  jest  and  anecdote, 

like  those  queer  fish  that  doze  the  droughts  away. 

And  wait  for  moistore,  wrapt  in  sun-baked  clay. 

*  'T  was  there  I  caught ^rom  Uncle  Reuben's  lipe» 
In  diibblinff  monologue  'twixt  whiffs  and  sips^ 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  tell ; 

The  humour  coarse,  the  persons  commoOy — ^well,  400 

From  Nature  onlv  do  I  love  to  paint, 
Whether  she  send  a  sat3rr  or  a  saint ; 
To  me  Sincerity 's  the  one  thing  good. 
Soiled  thongli  die  be  and  lost  to  maidenhood. 
Quompegan  is  a  town  some  ten  miles  south 
From  Jethro,  at  Nagnmscot  river- mouth, — 
A  seaport  town,  and  makes  its  title  good 
With  lumber  and  dried  fish  and  eastern  wood. 
Here  Deacon  Bitters  dwelt  and  kept  the  Store, 
The  richest  man  for  many  a  mile  of  shore ;  410 

In  little  less  than  everythins  dealt  he. 
From  meeting-houses  to  a  chest  of  tea. 
So  deztroas  Uierewithal  a  flint  to  skin. 
He  cookl  make  profit  on  a  single  pin ; 
In  business  strict,  to  bring  the  balance  true. 
He  had  been  known  to  cut  a  fig  in  two 
And  change  a  board-nail  for  a  diingle-naiL 
All  that  be  had  he  ready  held  for  safe^^ 
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HiB  houM,  his  tomb,  whatever  the  law  allowi. 

And  he  had  ^(ladly  jparted  with  hk  tpoose.  ^ 

His  one  ambition  soil  to  get  and  set, 

fie  would  arrest  your  very  ghost  lor  debt 

His  store  looked  righteous,  should  the  Parson  come, 

But  in  a  dark  back-room  he  peddled  ram. 

And  eased  Ma*am  Conscience,  if  she  e*er  would  aedd. 

By  christening  it  with  water  ere  he  sold. 

A  small,  diy  man  he  was,  who  wore  a  auene. 

And  one  white  neckdoth  all  the  week-days  throng— 

On  Monday  white,  by  Saturday  as  dun 

As  that  worn  homeward  by  the  prodigal  son ;  * 

His  earlocks  grey»  striped  with  a  foxy  brown. 

Were  braided  up  to  hide  a  desert  crown ; 

His  coat  was  brownish,  black  perhaps  of  yore ; 

In  summer-time  a  banyan  loose  he  wore ; 

His  trousers  short,  through  many  a  season  trae» 

Blade  no  pretence  to. hide  hj^  stockings  blue ; 

A  waistcoat  buff  his  chief  adornment  was, 

Its  porcelain  buttons  rimmed  with  dusky  brasa 

A  deacon  he,  you  saw  it  in  each  limb. 

And  well  he  Imew  to  deacon-off  a  hymn,  ^ 

Or  lead  the  choir  through  aU  its  wandering  woes 

With  voice  that  gatherra  unction  in  his  nose^ 

Wherein  a  constant  snuffle  you  might  hear. 

As  if  with  him  't  were  winter  all  the  year. 

At  his  pew-head  he  sat  with  decorous  pains. 

In  sermon-time  could  foot  his  weekly  gains. 

Or,  with  closed  eyes  and  heaven-abstraoted  air, 

Gould  plan  a  new  investment  in  kmg-prayer ; 

A  pious  man  and  thrifty  too,  he  made 

The  psalms  and  nrophets  partners  in  his  trade,  4 

And  m  his  orthodoxy  straitened  more 

As  it  enlarged  the  business  at  his  store ; 

He  honoured  Moses,  but,  when  gain  he  planned,  i 

Had  his  own  notion  of  the  Promised  Land. 

'  Soon  as  the  winter  made  the  sledding  good,  i 

From  far  around  tiie  farmers  hauled  him  wood. 
For  all  the  trade  had  gathered  *neath  his  thumb ; 
fie  paid  in  groceries  and  New  England  rum. 
Making  two  profits  with  a  conscience  clear,  . 

Cheap  all  he  bought,  andall  he  paid  with  dear ;  ^ 

With  his  own  mete-wand  measuring  every  load. 
Each  somehow  had  diminished  on  the  road ; 
An  honest  cord  in  Jethro  still  would  foil 
By  a  good  foot  upon  the  Deacon^s  scale. 
And,  more  to  abate  the  price,  his  gimlet  eye 
Would  pierce  to  catsticks  that  none  dae  could  spy ; 
Yet  none  dared  grumble,  for  no  farmer  yet 
But  Kew  Year  found  him  in  the  Deacon  s  debt 
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*  While  the  first  snow  was  mealy  under  f eet» 

A  team  drawled  creaking  down  Qnompegan  street ;  470 

Two  cords  of  oak  weighed  down  the  grinding  sled. 

And  cornstalk  fodder  rustled  overhcM ; 

The  oxra's  muzzles,  as  the^  shouldered  through. 

Were  silTer-firinged ;  the  driver^  s  own  was  blue 

As  the  coarse  frock  that  swung  below  his  knee. 

Behind  his  load  for  shelter  wsded  he ; 

His  mittened  hands  now  on  his  chest  he  beat^ 

Now  stamped  the  stiffened  cowhides  oi  his  feet 

Hushed  as  a  ghost's ;  his  armpit  scarce  could  hold 

Hie  walnut  whipstodL  slippery-bright  with  odd.  480 

What  wonder  if,  the  tavern  as  he  past, 

He  looked  and  longed,  and  stayed  nis  beasts  at  last» 

Who  patient  stood  and  veiled  themselves  in  steam 

While  he  explored  the  bar-room's  ruddy  gleam  T 

'  Before  the  fire,  in  want  of  thought  profound. 
There  sat  a  brother-townsman  weawer-oound ; 
A  sturdy  churl,  crisp-headed,  bristly-eared. 
Red  as  a  pepper ;  'twixt  coarse  brows  and  beard 
His  eyes  lay  ambushed  on  the  watch  for  fools. 
Clear,  grey,  and  glittering  like  two  bay-edged  pools ;  490 

A  shif^  creature,  with  a  turn  for  fun. 
Could  swap  a  poor  horse  for  a  better  one, — 
He  'd  a  high-stepper  always  in  his  staU ; 
Liked  far  and  near,  and  dreaded  therewithaL 
To  him  the  in-comer,  "  Perez,  how  d'  ye  do  T  " 
"  Jest  as  I'm  mind  to,  Obed ;  how  do  you  ?  '* 
Then,  his  eyes  twinkling  such  swift  gleains  as  run 
Along  the  levelled  barrel  of  a  gun 
Brought  to  his  shoulder  by  a  man  ^ou  know 
Win  bring  his  game  down,  he  contmued,  "  So,  500 

I  s*pose  you  're  haulins  wood  T    But  you  *re  too  late ; 
The  Deacon 's  off ;  Old  Splitfoot  could  n't  wait ; 
He  made  a  bee-line  last  night  in  the  storm 
To  where  he  won't  need  wood  to  keep  him  warm. 
'Fore  this  he 's  treasurer  of  a  fund  to  train 
Young  imps  as  missionaries ;  hopes  to  gain 
That  way  a  contract  that  he  has  in  view 
For  fireproof  pitchf oiiLS  of  a  pattern  new. 
It  must  have  tickled  him,  all  drawbacks  weighed. 
To  think  he  stuck  the  Old  One  in  a  trade ;  5x0 

His  soul,  to  start  with,  was  n't  worth  a  carrot. 
And  all  he  'd  left  would  hardly  serve  to  swear  at" 

*  By  this  time  Obed  had  his  wits  thawed  out. 
And,  looking  at  the  other  half  in  doubt. 

Took  off  his  fox-skin  cap  to  scratch  his  head. 

Donned  it  again,  and  dmwled  forth,  '*  Mean  he 's  dead  ? ' 
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**  Jes*  so ;  he 's  dead  and  tother  d  that  follera  ^ 

With  folks  that  never  love  a  thing  bat  doUars ; 

He  palled  up  stakes  last  evening,  fair  and  square. 

And  ever  sinoe  there  *s  been  a  row  Down  There ;  5» 

The  minute  the  old  chap  arrived,  yon  see. 

Comes  the  Boss-devil  to  him,  and  says  he, 

'  What  are  you  good  at  ?    Little  enough,  I  fear ; 

We  calculate  to  make  folks  useful  here.* 

'  Well,'  sa^s  old  Bitters,  '  I  expect  I  can 

Scale  a  fair  \d^  of  wood  with  e*er  a  man.* 

'  Wood  we  don't  deal  in ;  but  perhaps  you  'II  sait» 

Because  we  buy  our  brimstone  by  the  foot : 

Here,  take  this  measuring  rod,  as  smooth  as  sin. 

And  keep  a  reckoning  of  what  loads  come  in,  53? 

You  'U  not  want  busmess,  for  we  need  a  lot 

To  keep  the  Yankees  that  you  send  us  hot ; 

At  firing  up  they  *re  barely  half  as  spry 

As  Spanianls  or  Italians,  though  they  're  dry ; 

At  first  we  have  to  let  the  draught  on  stronger. 

But,  heat  *em  through,  they  seem  to  hold  it  kx^ger.* 

*  '*  Bitters  he  took  the  rod,  and  i»etty  soon 
A  teamster  comes,  whistling  an  ex-psalm  tana 
A  likelier  chap  you  would  n't  ask  to  see. 
No  different,  but  his  limp,  from  you  or  QO-^'*  S*^ 

*'  No  different,  Perez  I    Don't  your  memoir  fail  T 
Why,  where  in  thunder  were  his  horns  ana  tail  T  '* 
**  They  're  only  worn  by  some  old-fashioned  pokes ; 
They  mostly  aim  at  looking  just  like  folks. 
Sech  things  are  scarce  as  queues  and  top-boots  hero ; 
'T  would  spoil  their  usefulness  to  look  too  queer. 
If  you  could  always  know  'em  when  they  come. 
They  'd  get  no  purchase  on  you :  now  be  mum. 
On  come  the  teamster,  smart  as  Davy  Crockett, 
Jinglin'  the  red-hot  coppers  in  his  pocket,  SS° 

And  close  behind,  ('t  was  gold-dust,  you  'd  ha'  swixn,) 
A  load  of  sulphur  yellower  than  seed-corn, — 
To  see  it  wasted  as  it  is  Down  There 
Would  make  a  Friction  Match  Ca  tear  its  hair ! 
'  Hold  on ! '  says  Bitters,  '  stop  right  where  you  be ; 
You  can't  go  in  without  a  pass  from  me.* 

*  All  right,'  says  t'  otiier,  '  only  step  round  smart, 
I  must  be  home  by  noon-time  with  the  cart' 
Bitters  goes  round  it  sharp-eyed  as  a  rat. 

Then  with  a  scrap  of  paper  on  his  hat  5^ 

Pretends  to  cipher.       By  the  public  staff. 
That  load  scarce  rises  twelve  foot  and  a  half.' 
'  There 's  fourteen  foot  and  over,'  says  the  driver, 

*  Worth  twenty  dollars,  if  it 's  worth  a  stiver, — 
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Good  foarth-proof  brimstone,  that  *I1  make  *6m  squinn, 

I  leave  it  to  the  Headman  of  the  Firm ; 

After  we  measure  it»  we  always  lav 

Some  on  to  aOow  for  settling  on  the  way ; 

Imp  and  foU-grown,  I  *ve  cuted  sulphur  here. 

And  given  fair  satisfaction,  thirty  year.*  570 

With  that  they  fell  to  quarrelling  so  loud 

That  in  five  minutes  they  had  dnwn  a  crowd. 

And  before  kmg  the  Boss,  who  heard  the  row, 

Ckmies  elbowing  in  with  *  What  *s  to  pay  here  now  I  * 

Both  parties  heard,  the  measuring-roa  he  takes. 

And  A  the  load  a  careful  survey  makes. 

*  Since  I  have  bossed  the  business  here,*  says  he, 

*  No  fairer  load  was  ever  seen  bv  me ;  * 
Then,  turning  to  the  Deacon,  '  You  mean  cus. 

None  of  your  old  Quompegan  tricks  with  us !  580 

They  won't  do  here :  we  're  plain  old-fatshioned  f6lk% 

And  don't  quite  understand  that  kind  of  jokes. 

I  know  this  teamster,  and  his  pa  before  him. 

And  the  hard-working  lfr&  D.  that  bore  him ; 

He  would  not  soil  his  conscience  with  a  lie, 

Thou^  he  nught  get  the  custom-house  thereby. 

Here,  constabw,  take  Bitters  by  the  queue 

And  clap  him  into  furnace  ninety-two. 

And  tnr  this  brimstone  on  him ;  if  he  *s  bright^ 

He  'n  find  the  measure  honest  before  ni^t.  590 

He  is  n't  worth  his  fuel,  and  I  'D  bet 

The  parish  poor-house  has  to  take  him  yet  I '  ** 

'  miis  is  my  tale,  heard  twenty  years  ago 
From  Uncle  Reuben,  as  the  logs  burned  low. 
Touching  the  wafls  and  ceiling  with  that  bkiom 
That  mues  a  rose's  oUyz  of  a  room. 
I  could  not  give  his  language,  wherethrough  rsn 
The  gamy  flSlvour  of  the  bookless  man 
Who  shapes  a  word  before  the  fancy  cools, 
As  lonely  Crusoe  had  to  foige  his  tools.  600 

I  liked  the  tale,  't  was  like  so  many  told 
By  Rutebeuf  and  his  brother  Trouvdres  bold ; 
"Sor  were  the  hearers  much  unlfte  to  theirs. 
Men  unsophisticatei  rude-nerved  as  bears. 
Ezra  is  sone  and  his  laige-hearted  kind. 
The  landlords  of  the  heritable  mind ; 
Good  Warriner  of  Springfield  was  the  last 
An  inn  is  now  a  vision  m  the  past ; 
One  yet  surviving  host  my  mmd  recaUs, — 
You'd  find  him  if  you  go  to  Trenton  FaDs.'  6ie 
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THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


[AOanUe  MtnMy, 

Don't  belioTo  in  the  Flying  Datoh- 
man  T 
Well,  I  have  known  him  for  years ; 
My  button  I've  wrenched  from  his 
olutoh,  man : 
I  shudder  whenever  he  nears ! 

He 's  a  Rip  van  Winkle  skipper, 
A  Wandering  Jew  of  the  sea. 

Who  sails  his  bedevilled  old  dipper 
In  the  wind's  eye,  straight  as  a 
Dee* 

Back  topsails !  youcan'tesgapehim; 
The  man-ropes  stretch  with  his 
weight, 
And  the  queerest  old  toggeries  drape 
him — 
The  Lord  knows  how  far  out  of 
date! 

Like  a  long-disembodied  idea 
(A  kind  of  ghost  plentiful  now). 

He  stands  there ;  you  fancy  you  see  a 
Coeval  of  Teniers  or  Douw. 

He  greets  you ;  would  have  you  take 
letters: 
Tou  scan  the  addresses  with  dread. 
While  he  mutters  his  donners  and 
weUers, — 
They  're  all  from  the  dead  to  the 
dead ! 

You  seem  taking  time  for  reflection, 
But  the  heart  fills  your  throat  with 
a  jam, 

As  you  spell  in  each  faded  direction 
An  ominous  ending  in  dam. 

Am  I  tagging  my  rhymes  to  a  legend  ? 
That  were  changing  green  turtle  to 
mock: 
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No,  thank  you!     I've  foood  out 
which  wedge-end 
Is  meant  for  the  head  of  s  block. 

The  fellow  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
Plays  the  old  Skipper^s  part  npoa 
shore. 

And  sticks  like  a  burr,  till  he  finds  I 
Have  got  just  the  gauge  of  his  bore. 

This  postman  'twizt  ooe  g^bost  sod 
t'  other. 
With  last  dates  that  smefl  of  the 
mould, 
I  have  met  him  (O  man  and  brother. 
Forgive  me !)  in  azure  and  gold. 

In  the  pulpit  I've  known  of  bii 
preaching. 
Out  of  hearing  behind  the  times. 
Some  statement  of  Balaam's  impeach- 
ing. 
Giving  Eve  a  due  sense  of  ber 
crimes. 

I  ha^  seen  him  some  poor  ancient 

tnrashing 

Into   something   (God   save  us!) 

more  dry. 

With  the  Water  of  Life  its^  washing 

The  life  out  of  earth,  sea,  and  skj. 

O  dread  fellow- mortal,  get  newer 
Dispatches  to  carry,  or  none ! 

We  're  as  quick  as  the  Greek  and  the 
Jew  were 
At  knowing  a  loaf  from  a  stone. 


Till  the  Couriers  of  God  fail  in  duty. 
We  sha'n't  ask  a  mummy  for  nen, 

Nor  sate  the  soul's  hunger  for  beaoty 
With  your  drawings  from  casts  oif 
a  Muse. 
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DEDICATION  OF  'AMONQ  MT  BOOKS*.  1870 

TO  F.  D.  L. 

LoTB  oonies  and  goes  with  moBio  in  his  feet. 
And  tones  yonnff  pillses  to  his  roundelays ; 

LoTO  brings  thee  this :  will  it  peraoade  thee^  Sweet, 
That  he  tarns  proeer  when  he  oomes  and  stays  T 


AGASSIZ 


[AilanHe  IfomVy,  May,  1874.] 

Coono 
Dicesii  egii  Mt  f  non  tit'  cgit  sncon? 
NoQ  Am  gli  oochi  suoi  lo  dolM  lome  ? 


I. 

1 
Tbb  electrio  nerre^  whose  instantaneons  thriU 
Makes  next-door  gossips  of  the  antipodes, 
Ooofates  poor  Hope*s  last  faUa<7  of  ease^ — 
Hw  distance  that  divided  her  from  ill : 
Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of  old 

The  homy  foot  of  Pan 
Stamped,  and  the  oonscions  horror  ran 
Beneath  men*s  feet  through  all  her  fibres  cold : 
Space's  bhie  walls  are  mined ;  we  fed  the  throe 
from  ondergroond  of  oar  nij^t-mantled  foe :  xo 

The  flame- winged  feet 
Of  Trade's  new  Mercory,  that  dry-shod  ran 
Through  briny  abysses  dreamless  of  the  san. 
Are  mercOessly  fleet. 
And  at  a  bound  annihilate 
Ocean's  prerogative  of  short  reprieve ; 

Sorefy  in  news  might  wait. 
And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  grieve : 
Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces  that  reveal,  so 

To  senses  finer  than  the  eves^ 
Their  errand's  purport  ere  we  break  the  seal ; 
They  wind  a  sorrow  round  with  ciroumstance 
To  stay  its  f eet*  nor  all  unwarned  lUndaoe 
The  v«l  that  darkened  from  our  sidetang  glance 
The  inexorable  face : 
But  now  Fate  stuns  as  with  a  maoe ; 
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The  savage  of  the  skies,  that  men  have  caught 
And  some  scant  use  of  language  taught. 
Tells  only  what  he  must» — 
The  steel-ooLd  fact  in  one  laconic  thrust 


So  thought  I,  as,  with  vague,  mechanic  eyes, 
I  scannMi  the  festering  news  we  half  despise 

Yet  scramble  for  no  less. 
And  read  of  public  scandal,  private  fraud. 
Crime  flaunting  soot-free  whde  the  mob  applaud, 
Office  made  vifo  to  bribe  unworthiness, 

And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Broken  Promise  serves  of  late 

To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  watt,  43 

When  suddenly. 
As  happens  if  the  brain,  from  over- weight 

Of  blood,  infect  the  eye. 
Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read. 
And  reeled  commingling :  Agassiz  ia  dead. 
As  when,  beneath  the  street's  familiar  jar. 
An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  far. 
Men  listen  and  forebode,  I  hung  my  heed. 

And  strove  the  present  to  recall. 
As  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  to  falL  !^ 

3 

Uprooted  is  our  mountain  oak. 

That  promised  long  security  of  shade 

And  brooding-place  for  many  a  wingdd  thought ; 

Not  by  Time's  softly- warning  stroke 

By  pauses  of  relentmg  pil^  stayed. 
But  ere  a  root  seemed  sapt,  a  boush  decayed. 
From  sudden  ambush  by  the  whirlwind  caught 
And  in  his  broad  maturity  betrayed  1 

4 

Well  might  I,  as  of  old,  appeal  to  yoo* 

O  mountains,  woods,  and  streams^  ^ 

To  help  us  mourn  him,  for  ye  loved  him  too ; 

But  simpler  moods  bent  our  modem  themes. 
And  no  less  perfect  birth  of  nature  oan, 
Though  they  yearn  tow'rds  him,  symoathize  with  mail. 
Save  as  dumb  fellow-prisoners  throaf^  a  wall ; 

Answer  ye  rather  to  my  call. 
Strong  poets  of  a  more  outspoken  day, 
Too  much  for  softer  arts  focgotten  since 
That  teach  our  forthright  tongue  to  lisp  and  mtnce* 
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Lead  me  some  steps  in  vonr  direcfesr  wav»  75 

Tesch  me  those  words  thftt  strike  a  solia  root 

Within  the  ears  of  men ; 
Te  ohMy.  virile  both  to  think  and  feel 
Deep-chested  GhapmAn  and  firm-footed  Ben, — 
For  be  was  maaonJine  from  head  to  heeL 
Nay»  let  himself  stand  ondimished  by 
With  those  elear  parts  of  him  that  wifl  not  die» 
Himself  from  out  the  recent  dark  I  daim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame ; 
To  show  himiwlf,  as  still  I  seem  to  see,  80 

A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan. 
Brimful  of  losty  bkMxl  as  ever  ran,    . 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree ! 
To  claim  my  foiled  good-bye  let  him  appear. 
Large-limbed  and  human  as  I  saw  him  near. 
Loosed  from  the  stiffening  uniform  of  fame : 
And  let  me  treat  him  lamly :  I  should  fear 
(If  with  too  prying  lens  I  chanced  to  err, 
n**t^V'TTg  catalogue  for  character) 

His  wise  forefinger  raised  in  smiling  blame.  99 

Nor  would  I  scant  him  with  judicial  breath 
And  turn  mere  critic  in  an  epitaph ; 
I  choose  the  wheat,  incurious  of  the  chaff 
That  swells  fame  living*  chokes  it  after  death. 
And  would  but  memorize  the  shining  half 
Of  his  lam  nature  that  was  turned  to  me : 
Fain  had  I  joined  with  those  that  honoured  him 
With  eyes  that  darkened  because  his  were  dim. 
And  now  been  silent :  but  it  might  not  be. 


n. 
1 
Li  some  the  genius  is  a  thing  apart,  100 

A  pillar^  hermit  of  the  brain, 
with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellectual  gain ; 
Man*  8  web  of  circumstance  and  fate 
They  from  their  perch  of  self  observe, 
Lidifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  planet* s  sun-swung  curve 
Whose  brignt  returns  they  calculate ; 
Tlieir  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part. 
Were  shsken  from  its  serviceable  mood  110 

By  unpremeditated  stirs  of  heart 

Or  jar  of  human  neighbourhood : 
Some  find  their  natural  mves,  and  only  then. 
In  furioughs  of  divine  escape  from  men, 

U3 
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And  when  bv  that  brief  ecstasy  left  bare» 

Driven  by  BomeinBtinot  of  deare. 
They  wander  worldward,  't  is  to  blink  and  stare. 
Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a  fire. 
Dazed  by  the  social  glow  they  cannot  share ; 

His  nature  brooked  no  lonely  lair,  12c 

But  basked  and  bourgeoned  in  copartnery. 
Companionship,  and  open-windowtMl  glee : 
He  knew,  for  he  had  tried. 

Those  speculative  heights  that  lure 
The  unpractised  foot,  impatient  of  a  guide. 

Towards  ether  too  attenuately  pure 
For  sweet  unconscious  breath,  though  dear  to  pride. 

But  better  loved  the  foothold  sure 
Of  paths  that  wind  by  old  abodes  of  men 
Who  hope  at  last  the  churchyard's  peace  secure^  13: 

And  follow  time-worn  rules,  that  them  8u£Boe, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally  wise. 
Careful  of  honest  custom's  how  and  when ; 
His  mind,  too  brave  to  look  on  Truth  askance, 
No  more  those  habiti^des  of  faith  could  share, 
But,  tinged  with  sweetness  of  the  old  Swiss  manse. 
Lingered  around  them  still  and  f  am  would  spare, 
Patient  to  spy  a  sullen  ^gg  for  weeks, 
The  enigma  of  creation  to  surprise. 

His  truer  instinct  sought  the  fife  that  speaks  uc 

Without  a  mystery  from  kinoly  eyes ; 
In  no  self-woven  silk  of  prudence  wound. 
He  by  the  touch  of  men  was  best  inspured. 
And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  rebound 
From  generositieB  itself  had  fired ; 
Then  how  the  heat  through  every  fibre  ran. 
Felt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the  man. 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesture  came  unhid ! 
Virtues  and  faults  it  to  one  metal  wrought, 

Fined  aU  his  blood  to  thought^  ttc 

And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said  or  did. 
All  Tullv's  rules  and  ail  Quintilian's  too 
He  bv  tne  light  of  listening  faces  knew. 
And  his  rapt  audience  aU  unconscious  lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  eloquent ; 
Persuadon  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone ; 
Our  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he  could  bring 
To  find  new  charm  In  accents  not  her  own ; 
Her  coy  constraints  and  icy  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease,  160 

As  a  brook's  fetten  swell  the  dance  oC  spring. 
Nor  yet  aU  sweefaaess :  not  hi  vain  he  wore, 
Nor  m  the  sheeflth  of  ceremony,  controlled 
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'By  velvet  oourtesy  or  cftutkni  odd. 
That  sword  of  honest  anger  prized  of  old, 

Bot,  with  two-handed  wrath. 
If  haaeneas  or  pretension  crossed  his  path, 
Stmck  onoe  nor  needed  to  strike  mor& 

2 
His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek, — 
He  was  so  human !    Whether  strong  or  weak,  170 

Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor  soared. 
Bat  sate  an  eqoal  guest  at  every  board : 
No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend. 
No  prince  presume ;  for  still  himself  he  bare 
At  manhood*  s  simple  level,  and  where'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 
How  large  an  aspect !  nobly  unsevere. 
With  fr^hneas  round  him  of  Olympian  cheer. 
Like  visits  of  those  earthly  gods  he  came ; 
His  look,  wherever  its  good-fortune  fell,  183 

Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle,  * 

And  on  tiie  hearthstone  danced  a  happier  flame ; 
PhQemon*s  crabbed  vintage  grew  benign ; 
Amphitryon^s  gold- juice  humanized  to  wine. 

III. 
1 

The  garrulous  memories 
Gather  again  from  all  their  far-flown  nooks. 
Singly  at  first,  and  then  by  twos  and  threes. 
Then  in  a  throng  innumerable,  as  the  rooks 

Thicken  their  twilight  files 
Tow'rds  Tintem^s  grey  repose  of  roofless  aisles :  190 

Once  more  I  see  hun  at  tne  table's  head 
When  Saturdav  her  monthly  banquet  spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits. 
All  choice,  some  famous,  loving  things,  not  names, 
And  80  without  a  twinge  at  others^  Munes ; 
Such  company  as  wisest  moods  befits. 
Yet  with  no  pedant  blindness  to  the  worth 

Of  undeliberate  mirth. 
Natures  benignly  mixed  of  air  and  earth. 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  equal  zest  aoo 

Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  jest 

2 
I  see  in  vision  the  warm-lighted  hall. 
The  living  and  the  dead  I  see  aoain. 
And  but  my  chair  is  empty  of  them  all;-^ 
'T  is  I  that  seem  the  dead :  they  all  remain 
Immortal,  changeleM  oreatuiei  of  the  brain : 
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WeDnigh  I  doubt  which  world  is  roal  most. 
Of  sense  or  spirit*  to  tiie  trtdy  sane ; 
In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Mysdf  the  figment  of  some  stronger  dream ;  >i» 

They  are  the  real  things^  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the  solid  door. 
Vainly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair  to  chair. 
And  strive  to  speak  and  am  but  futile  air* 
•  As  truly  most  of  us  are  little  more. 

3 

Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  dearly  miss. 

The  latest  parted  thence. 
His  features  poised  m  genial  armistice 
And  armed  neutrality  of  self-defence  ^ 
Beneath  the  forehead*  s  waUed  preeminence,  239 

While  Tyro,  pluckina  facts  with  careless  reach. 
Settles  off-hand  our  human  how  and  whence ; 
The  lon^-trained  veteran  scarcely  wincing  hearb 
The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 
Making  through  Nature's  waUs  its  easy  breach. 
And  seems  to  learn  where  he  alone  could  teach. 
Ample  and  ruddy,  the  room's  end  he  fills 
As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  Mid  heat. 
Centre  where  minds  diverse  and  various  skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  unhampered  feet ;  ^f 

I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face. 
Wide-smiling  champaign  without  tameness  sweet. 
The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace. 
The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the  lips 
While  Holmes's  rockets  curve  their  long  ellipse, 
And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  burst  again 

To  drop  in  scintillating  rain. 


There  too  the  face  half -rustic,  half -divine. 
Self-poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with  humour  fine. 
Of  hmi  who  taught  us  not  to  mow  and  mope  ^ 

About  our  fancied  selves,  but  seek  our  scope 
In  Nature's  world  and  Man's,  nor  fade  to  hollow  trope; 
listening  with  eyes  averse  I  see  him  sit 
Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  judge's  wit 
(Ripe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and  fresh  again). 
While  the  wise  nose's  firm-built  aquiline 

Curves  sharper  to  restrain 
The  merriment  whose  most  unruly  moods 
Pass  not  the  dumb  laugh  learned  in  listening  woods 

Of  silence-'shedding  pine :  '^ 
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Hud  b^  is  he  whose  art's  ooosoling  spell 
Hath  given  both  worlds  a  whiff  of  asphodel. 
His  look  still  vernal  'mid  the  wintiy  ring 
Of  petals  that  remember,  not  foretell. 
The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 


And  more  there  are :  but  other  forms  arise 

And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer  eyes : 

First  he  from  sympathy  still  held  apart 

By  shrinking  over-eaffemess  of  hearty 

Ciood  oharsed  with  SMrching  fire,  whose  shadow's  sweep       360 

Heightened  mean  tilings  with  sense  of  brooding  ill. 

And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and  hill, — 

New  England*s  poet,  sonl  reserved  and  deep, 

November  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 

Whom  high  o*ar  Concord  plains  we  lud  to  sleep. 

While  the  orohards  mocked  us  in  their  white  array 

And  building  robins  wondered  at  our  tears. 

Snatched  in  his  prime,  the  shape  august 

lliat  should  have  stood  unbent  'neath  fourscore  yean^ 

Hie  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtive  trust,  370 

An  gone  to  speechless  dust ; 

And  he  our  passing  guests 
Shy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  life's  unrest^ 
Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  could  not  hcM, 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to  our  board. 

The  Pftstrs  incalculable  hoard, 
MeDowed  by  scutoheoned  panes  in  cloisters  dd. 
Seclusions  ivy-hushed,  and  pavements  sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet ; 

Toung  head  time-tonsured  smoother  than  a  friar's^  aBo 

Boy  face,  but  grave  with  answerless  desires, 
Poet  in  aD  that  poets  have  of  best* 
But  foiled  with  riddles  dark  and  cloudy  aims, 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest, 
Not  by  stin  Isis  or  historic  Thames, 
Nor  by  the  Charies  he  tried  to  love  with  me. 
But,  not  mlnilaoed,  by  Amo's  hallowed  brim. 
Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Croce's  neighbouring  fames^ 

Haply  not  mindless,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
Of  violets  that  to-day  I  scattered  over  him ;  290 

He,  too,  is  there. 
After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named. 
Whom  learning  dulled  not*  nor  convention  tamed. 
Shaking  with  buHy  mirth  his  hyacinthine  hair. 
Our  heartv  Grecian  of  Homeric  ways, 
Stfll  found  tlie  surer  friend  where  least  he  hoped  the  praise. 
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6 

Tea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 
Fall  from  us  faster,  like  frost-loosened  leaves 
Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  shortening  days, 

And  that  unwakened  winter  nears*  5^ 

'T  is  the  void  chair  our  surest  guests  receives, 
'T  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  wannest  kiss, 
'T  is  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest  to  our  earn ; 
We  count  our  rosaiy  by  the  beads  we  miss : 

To  me,  at  leasts  it  seemeth  so. 
An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  divine. 

While  my  starved  fire  hurts  low. 
And  homeless  winds  at  the  loose  casement  whins 
Shrill  ditties  of  the  snow-roofed  Apennine. 

IV. 

1 
Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  are  gone,  ^ 

But  memory,  still  unsated,  f  ollovrs  on. 
Retracing  rtep  by  step  our  homeward  walk. 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious  talk. 
Across  the  bridge  where,  on  the  dimpling  dde. 
The  long  red  streamers  from  the  windows  gli<^ 

&  the  dim  western  moon 
Bocks  her  skiflPs  image  on  the  broad  lagoon. 
And  Boston  shows  a  soft  Venetian  side 
In  that  Arcadian  light  when  roof  and  tree, 
Hard  prose  bv  dayEght*  dream  in  Italy ;  3^ 

Or  haply  in  the  s^s  cold  chambers  wide 
Shivered  the  winter  stars,  while  all  below. 
As  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill. 
The  world  was  wrapt  in  innocence  of  snow 
And  the  cast-iron  l»y  was  blind  and  still ; 
These  were  our  poet^ ;  in  him  perhaps 
Science  had  barred  the  gate  that  lets  m  dream. 
And  he  would  rather  count  the  perch  and  bream 
Than  with  the  current's  idle  fancy  lapse ; 
And  yet  he  had  the  poet's  open  eye  33^ 

That  takes  a  frank  delight  in  aU  it  sees. 
Nor  was  earth  voiceless,  nor  the  mystic  sky. 
To  him  the  life-long  friend  of  fields  and  trees : 
Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban  street. 
Its  silence  deepened  by  our  echoing  feet. 
And  converse  such  as  rambling  haziEurd  finds ; 
Then  he  who  many  cities  knew  and  many  minds. 
And  men  once  world-noised,  now  mere  Ossian  forma 
Of  misty  memory,  bade  them  live  anew 
As  when  they  shared  earth's  manifold  delight^  S^ 

In  shape,  in  gait,  in  voice,  in  gesture  true. 
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And,  with  an  aooent  heightening  as  he  warms, 
Wookl  stop  forgetful  of  the  shortening  nighty 
Drop  my  oonfinuiff  arm,  and  pour  profuse 
linh  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others'  use. 
Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  radi  and  free. 
His  porse  or  knowledge  all  men^s,  like  the  sea. 
Still  can  I  hear  his  Toioe^s  ■*w^lM"g  mig^t 

Sl^th  pauses  Imken,  while  the  fitful  spark 
e  hlew  more  hotly  rounded  on  the  dark  350 

To  hint  his  features  witii  a  Rembrandt  light) 
Gall  Oken  back,  or  Humboldt,  or  Lamarck, 
Or  CuTier's  taDer  shade,  and  many  more 
Wh<»n  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  others'  sight. 
And  make  them  men  to  me  as  ne'er  before : 
Not  seldom,  as  the  undeadened  fibre  stirred 
Of  noble  friendships  knit  beyond  the  sea» 
German  or  French  thrust  by  the  lagging  word. 
For  a  good  leadi  of  mother- tongueshad  he. 
At  last,  arrived  at  when  our  prais  divide,  360 

*  Qood  night  I '  and,  ere  the  distance  grew  too  wide^ 
'  Qood  night  I  *  sgain ;  and  now  with  cheated  ear 
I  half  hear  his  who  mine  shall  never  hear. 

2 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England  air 
For  his  huge  lungs  too  parsimonious  were. 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dognia  drear 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  nith  austere ' 

Counting  the  horns  o*er  of  the  Beast, 
Stin  scaring  those  whose  faith  in  it  is  least. 
As  if  those  oiaps  o'  th'  moral  atmonihere  370 

That  sharpen  ail  the  needles  of  the  £ast» 

Had  been  to  him  like  death. 
Accustomed  to  draw  Europe's  freer  breath 

In  a  more  stable  element ; 
Nay,  even  our  landscape,  hslf  the  year  morose. 
Our  inmctical  horizon  grimly  pent, 
Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremomous  haze. 
Forcing  hard  outlines  mercilessly  dose. 
Our  social  monotone  of  level  days. 

Might  make  our  best  seem  banishment^  380 

But  it  was  nothing  so ; 

Haplv  his  instinct  mig^t  divine. 
Beneath  our  drift  of  puritanic  snow. 

The  marvel  sensitive  and  fine 
Of  sanguinaria  over-radi  to  blow 
And  warm  its  shyness  in  an  air  benign ; 
WeD  might  he  prize  truth's  warranty  and  pledge 
In  the  grim  ontorop  of  our  granite  edge^ 
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The  Hebrew  feryour  flmihing  forth  at  need 
In  the  stiff  sons  of  Calvin's  iron  breed,  39» 

As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win  and  keep ; 
But^  though  such  intuitions  might  not  oheer. 
Yet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or  here. 
With  that  sufficing  joy,  the  day  was  never  cheap ; 
Thereto  his  mind  was  its  own  ample  sphere. 
And,  like  those  buildings  great  that  through  the  year 
Garry  one  temperature,  his  nature  laige 
Made  its  own  climate,  nor  could  any  maige 
Traced  by  convention  stay  him  from  his  bent : 
He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air ;  4^ 

He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he  went» 

And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 
Of  prospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures  fair 
High- hung  of  viny  Neufch&tel ; 
Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginanr  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landsci^  still  was  Swishl 

V. 

1 

I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to  die 

With  all  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat^ 

And  rosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by  41^ 

To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their  feet, 

He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and  all  her  sweet 

Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly : 

Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 

And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the  foot ; 

To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover- bloom. 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees. 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through  gulfs  of  trea» 
Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb ; 
Only  once  more  to  feel  the  coming  spring  4^^ 

As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  makes  them  sing, 

Qnly  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of  the  elms 

Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  West 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks,  were  a  boon 
Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewhere  blest ; 

To  take  December  by  the  beaxd 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with  springy  foot^ 
While  overheard  the  North* s  dumb  streamers  tixoot,        ^ 
Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  endeared ; 

Then  the  long  evening  ends 

Lingered  by  cosy  chimney-nooks, 
With  high  companionship  of  books 
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Or  dipperod  talk  of  frieoda  ^ 

And  sweet  habitual  looka, — 
Ib  better  thaa  to  stop  the  ean  with  dost : 
Too  soon  the  spectre  oomes  to  say,  *  Thoa  most ! ' 

2 

When  toil-crooked  hands  are  crost  upon  the  breMt» 

They  comfort  as  with  sense  of  rest ;  440 

They  must  be  glad  to  lie  forever  still ; 

Their  work  is  ended  with  their  day ; 
Another  fills  their  room ;  *t  is  the  Worid^s  ancient  way» 
Whetiier  for  f^ood  or  ill ; 
Bat  the  deft  spumers  of  the  brain, 
Tho  love  each  added  day  and  find  it  gain, 
Whem  overtakes  the  doom 
To  snap  the  half -grown  flower  upon  the  loom 
(Trophy  that  was  to  be  of  life-long  pain), 
The  thread  no  other  ddll  can  ever  knit  agun.  450 

'T  was  80  with  him,  for  he  was  glad  to  live, 
'T  was  doubly  so,  for  he  left  wOTk  begue ; 
CoukL  not  this  eagerness  of  Fate  forgive 

Till  all  the  allotted  flax  was  spun  ? 
It  matters  not ;  for,  go  at  night  or  noon, 
A  friend,  whenever  he  dies,  has  died  too  soon. 
And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  Ht  is  dtadj 
»    So  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all  is  said. 

VL 

I  seem  to  see  the  black  procession  go : 

That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  irell  I  know,  460 

The  volgar  paraphrase  of  glorioos  woe ; 
I  see  it  wmd  through  that  unsightly  grove. 
Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 
With  granite  permanence  of  cockney  taste 
And  aB  those  grim  disfigurements  we  love : 
Thoe,  then,  we  leave  hun :  Him  7  such  costly  waste 
Nature  rebels  at :  and  it  is  not  true 
Of  those  most  precious  parts  of  him  we  knew : 
Could  we  be  conscious  but  as  dreamers  be, 
*T  were  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  life  of  tents  470 

Sunk  in  the  changeless  calm  of  Deity ; 
Nay,  to  be  mingled  with  the  elements, 
The  fdlow-servant  of  creative  powers, 
Partaker  in  the  solemn  yearns  events, 
To  share  the  work  of  busy-fingered  hours 
To  be  night's  silent  almoner  of  dew. 
To  rise  again  in  plants  and  breathe  and  grow. 
To  stream  as  tides  the  ocean  caverns  through. 
Or  with  the  rapture  ol  great  winds  to  Mow 
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*  About  earth*  8  shaken  ooignes,  were  not  a  fate  45c 

To  leave  us  aU-diaoonsolate ; 
Even  endless  slumber  in  the  sweetening  sod 
Of  charitable  earth 
That  takes  out  all  our  mortal  stains, 
And  makes  us  clearlier  neighbours  ol  the  ckxl, 
Methinks  were  better  worth 
Than  the  poor  fruit  of  most  men*a  wakeful  pains* 
The  heart's  insatiable  ache : 
But  such  was  not  his  faith. 
Nor  mine :  it  may  be  he  had  trod  49c 

Outside  the  plain  old  path  of  Qod  thus  spake. 
But  God  to  him  was  very  Grod, 
And  not  a  visionary  wraith 
Skulkinff  in  murky  comers  of  the  mind. 

Ana  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperishable  as  He, 
Not  with  His  essence  mystically  combined. 
As  some  high  spirits  lon^  but  whole  and  free, 

A  perfected  and  conscious  Apaasis. 
And  such  I  figure  him :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  and  own  him  of  their  peaceful  fold. 
Not  truly  with  the  guild  enrolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest,  ^ 

And  sroping  in  the  darks  of  thought 
Touchea  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  it  not 
He  rather  shares  the  daily  li^t,  ^ 

From  reason's  charier  fountams  won. 
Of  his  great  chief,  the  slow-paced  Sta^^te, 
And  Cuvier  dasps  once  more  his  longHost  000.  510 


The  shape  erect  is  prone :  forever  stilled 

The  winning  tongue ;  the  forehead's  high-nikd  heap, 

A  cairn  which  every  science  helped  to  build. 

Unvalued  will  its  golden  secrets  keep : 

He  knows  at  last  if  Life  or  Death  be  best : 

Wherever  he  be  flown,  whatever  vest 

The  being  hath  put  on  which  lately  here 

So  many-friended  was,  so  full  of  cheer 

To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker's  noble  zest. 

We  have  not  lost  him  all ;  he  is  not  gone  530 

To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die ; 

The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an  eye 

He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity ; 

He  was  a  Teacher :  why  be  grieved  for  him 


h 
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Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air  7 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  oome 

The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touoh  to  share. 

And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less  dim 

Than  oors  whose  sense  familiar  wont  makes  nomb.  530 

TunBEMCMf  Italt,  Fthnutry^  1874. 


JEFFRIES  WTMAK 

DiBO  401  Sbptsmbss,  1874. 

(iVafiMi,  New  York,  October  8, 1874.] 

Ths  wisest  man  oookL  ask  no  more  of  Fate 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true. 
Safe  from  the  Many,  honoured  by  the  Few ; 
Nothing  to  court  in  World,  or  Church,  or  States 
But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great ; 
To  feel  mysterious  Nature  ever  new. 
To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endless  due. 
And  learn  by  each  discovery  how  to  wait ; 
To  widen  knowledge  and  escape  the  praise ; 
Wisely  to  teach,  because  more  wise  to  learn ; 
To  toil  for  Science,  not  to  draw  men*s  gaze. 
But  for  her  lore  of  self-denial  stem ; 
That  such  a  man  could  spring  from  our  decays 
Fsos  the  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  bum. 


SONNET 

TO  F.   A. 

[AtianHe  Monthly,  May,  1875.] 

Uhookscious  as  the  sunshine,  simply  sweet 
And  generous  as  that,  thou  dost  not  close 
Thyself  in  art»  as  life  were  but  a  rose 
To  rumple  bee-like  with  luxurious  feet ; 
Thy  higher  mind  therein  finds  sure  retreat. 
But  not  from  care  of  common  hopes  and  woes ; 
Tbee  the  dark  chamber,  thee  the  unfriended  knows. 
Although  no  gaping  crowds  thv  praise  repeat : 
Consummate  artist,  who  life's  landscape  bleak 
Hast  brimmed  with  sun  to  many  a  clouded  eye. 
Touched  to  a  brighter  hue  the  beggar^s  cheek. 
Hung  over  orphaned  lives  a  gracious  sk^,  | 

And  traced  for  eyes,  that  else  would  vainly  seek,  | 

Fair  pictures  of  an  angel  drawing  nigh  t 
PiOftBfCB,  Italy,  Jammarff,  1874. 
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JOSEPH  WINLOCK 

Died  Jmm  11, 1875. 
[NMm,  New  York,  June  17, 1875.] 

Shy  BOol  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will 

Through  years  one  hairVbreadth  on  our  Daik  to  gaiOt 

Who,  from  the  stars  he  studied  not  in  vain. 

Had  learned  their  secret  to  be  strong  and  ^all. 

Careless  of  fames  that  earth's  tin  trumpets  fill ; 

Born  under  Leo,  broad  of  build  and  brain. 

He  watched  whUe  others  slept,  in  that  hushed  fano 

Of  Science,  only  witness  of  his  skill : 

Sudden  as  falls  a  shooting-star  he  fell. 

But  inextinguishable  his  luminous  trace 

In  mind  and  heart  of  all  that  knew  him  welL 

Happy  man's  doom !    To  him  .^e  fates  were  known 

Of  orbs  dim-hovering  on  the  skirts  of  space, 

Unprescient,  through  God's  mercy,  of  his  own  I 


SONNETS  FROM  OVER  SEA 

[Atlantie  Monthly,  July,  1875.] 

I 

EKGLISH   BORDEB 

As  sinks  the  sun  behind  yon  alien  hills 
Whose  heatiier-purpled  slopes,  in  glory  rolled. 
Flush  all  my  thought  with  momentary  gold. 
What  pang  of  vague  regret  mv  fancy  thrills  ? 
Here 't  is  enchanted  ground  the  peasant  tills. 
Where  ^e  c^y  ballad  dared  its  blooms  unfold. 
And  memory's  glamour  makes  new  sights  seem  old. 
As  when  our  life  some  vanished  dream  fulfils ; 
Yet  not  to  thee  belong  these  painless  tears. 
Land  loved  ere  seen :  before  my  darkened  eyes. 
From  far  beyond  the  waters  and  the  years. 
Horizons  mute  that  wait  their  poet  rise ; 
The  stream  before  me  fades  and  disappears. 
And  in  the  Charles  the  western  splendour  dies. 
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II 

OH  BSUrO  ASKED  JOB  AN  AUTOQBAFH  IN  ySNICK 

Amid  Uiese  fragments  of  heroic  days 
Wlien  thought  met  deed  with  mutual  paasion^s  leap. 
There  sits  a  Fame  whose  silent  trump  makes  cheap 
What  short-lived  rumour  of  ourselves  we  raise ; 
^ey  had  far  other  estimate  of  praise 
Who  stamped  the  signet  of  their  souls  so  deep 
In  art  and  action*  and  whose  memories  keep 
Their  height  like  stars  above  our  misty  ways : 
In  this  ^ve  presence  to  record  my  name 
Somethmg  within  me  hangs  the  hnd  and  shrinks ; 
Dull  were  the  soul  without  some  joy  in  fame ; 
Yet  here  to  claim  remembrance  were,  methinks. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  desert*s  awful  frame. 
Notches  his  cockney  initials  on  the  Sphinx. 


TBMPORA  MUTANTUR 

[i^ofion,  New  York,  August  26, 1875.] 

Tem  woM  turns  mild ;  democracy,  they  say. 

Rounds  the  sharp  knobs  of  character  away ; 

And  no  great  harm,  unless  at  grave  expense 

Of  what  needs  edjge  of  proof,  &e  moral  sense ; 

For  man  or  race  is  on  tne  downward  path 

Whose  fibre  grows  too  soft  for  honest  wrath. 

And  there  *s  a  subtle  influence  that  Rirings 

From  words  to  modify  our  sense  of  things. 

A  plain  distinction  is  obscured  of  late : 

Men,  if  they  wiD,  may  pardon ;  but  the  State  lo 

Fofgets  its  function  if  not  fixed  as  Fate. 

So  Uiought  our  sires :  a  hundred  years  ago. 

If  men  were  knaves,  why,  people  called  them  so. 

And  crime  could  see  the  pnson*portal  bend 

Its  brow  severe  at  no  long  vista  s  end ; 

In  those  days  for  plain  things  plain  words  would  serve 

Men  had  not  learned  to  admire  the  graceful  swerve 

Wherewith  the  Esthetic  Nature's  genial  mood 

Makes  public  duty  slope  to  private  good ; 

No  muddled  conscience  raised  the  saving  doubt  so 

A  soldier  proved  unworthy  was  drummed  out. 

An  officer  cashiered,  a  civil  servant 

(No  matter  though  his  piety  were  fervent) 
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DiagraoefuUy  dismissed,  and  through  the  land 

Each  bore  for  life  a  stigma  from  the  brand. 

Whose  far-heard  hiss  made  others  more  averse 

To  take  the  facile  step  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Ten  Commandments  had  a  meaning  then 

Felt  in  their  bones  by  least  considerate  men. 

Because  behind  them  Public  Conscience  stood  5: 

And  without  wincing  made  their  mandates  good. 

But  now  that  *  Statesmanship '  is  just  a  way 

To  dodge  the  primal  curse  and  make  it  pay ; 

Since  Office  means  a  kind  of  patent  drill 

To  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's  till. 

And  peculation  something  rather  less 

Risky  than  if  you  spelt  it  with  an  ^ ; 

Now  that  to  steal  by  law  is  grown  an  art, 

Whom  rogues  the  sires,  their  milder  sons  call  smarts 

And  '  slightly  irregular '  dilutes  the  sham  4: 

Of  what  bad  once  a  somewhat  blunter  name  ; 

With  generous  curve  we  draw  the  moral  line ; 

Our  swindlers  are  permitted  to  resign ; 

Their  guilt  is  wrapped  in  deferential  names. 

And  twenty  sympathize  for  one  that  blames. 

Add  national  disgrace  to  private  crime. 

Confront  mankind  with  brazen  front  sublime. 

Steal  but  enough,  the  world  is  unsevere, — 

Tweed  is  a  statesman,  Fisk  a  financier ; 

Invent  a  mine,  and  be — the  Lord  knows  what,  5: 

Secure,  at  any  rate,  with  what  you  *ve  got. 

The  public  servant  who  has  stolen  or  lied. 

If  called  on,  may  resign  with  honest  pride : 

As  unjust  favour  put  him  in,  why  doubt 

Disfavour  as  unjust  has  turned  him  out  ? 

Even  if  indicted,  what  is  that  but  fudge 

To  him  who  counted-in  the  elective  judge  ? 

Whitewashed,  he  quits  the  politician's  strife 

At  ease  in  mind,  with  pockets  filled  for  life : 

His  lady  glares  with  gems  whose  vulgar  blaze  60 

The  poor  man  through  his  heightened  taxes  pays. 

Himself  content  if  one  huge  Rohinoor 

Bulge  from  a  shirt-front  ampler  than  before, — 

But  not  too  candid,  lest  it  haply  tend 

To  rouse  suspicion  of  the  People's  Friend ; 

A  public  meeting,  treated  at  his  costy 

Resolves  him  bi^k  more  virtue  than  he  lost ; 

With  chkraoter  regilt,  he  counts  his  gains ; 

What 's  gone  was  air,  the  solid  good  remains ; 

For  what  is  good,  except  what  fiiend  and  foe  70 

Seem  both  unanimous  in  thinking  so. 

The  stodcs  and  bonds  which  in  our  age  of  loans 
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Replace  the  stupid  pagan*  8  stocks  and  stones  ? 

With  ch(^er  white,  wherein  ho  cynic  eye 

Dares  see  idealized  a  hempen  tie, 

At  parish-meetings  he  conducts  in  prayer. 

And  pays  for  missions — to  be  sent  elsewhere ; 

On  'Change  respected,  to  his  friends  endeared,       ,       ^ 

Add  but  a  Sunaay-school  class,  he 's  revered. 

And  his  too  early  tomb  will  not  be  dumb  80 

To  point  a  moral  for  our  youth  to  come. 


THE  DANCIKG  BEAR 

iAOoHiie  MonOdy,  September,  lt$7&] 

Fab  over  Elf-land  poets  stretch  their  sway. 
And  win  their  dearest  crowns  beyond  the  goal 
Of  their  own  conscious  purpose ;  they  control 
With  gossamer  threads  wide-flown  our  faacy*s  play. 
And  so  our  action.    On  my  walk  to-day 
A  wallowing  bear  begged  clumsily  his  toll. 
When  straight  a  vision  rose  of  Atta  Troll, 
And  scenes  ideal  witched  mine  eyes  away. 
*"  Merci,  Moasieu  I '  the  astonished  bear- ward  cried. 
Grateful  for  thrice  his  hope  to  me,  the  slave 
Of  partial  memory,  seeing  at  his  side 
A  bear  immortal ;  the  gbd  dole  I  gave 
Was  none  of  mine ;  poor  Heine  o*-er  the  wide 
Atlantic  welter  reached  it  from  his  grave. 
June  11, 1875. 


A  MISCOXCEPTION 

[iYo^ion,  New  York,  August  10. 1876.] 

B — ^  TAUGHT  by  Pope  to  do  his  good  by  stealth. 
Nor  *twixt  a  noun  or  verb  the  difference  feeling. 

In  office  placed  to  serve  the  Commonwealth, 
Did  himBolf  all  the  good  he  oould  by  steaHng. 
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BIRTHDAY  VERSES 

WBITTBK  IN  A  CHILD*8  ALBUM 
[AOantie  Monthly,  January,  1877.] 


^T  WAS  Bong  of  old  in  hnt  and  hall 
How  onoe  m  king  in  eyil  hoar 
Hung  musing  o*er  his  oastle  wall. 
And,  lost  in  idle  dreams,  let  fall 
Into  the  sea  his  ring  of  power. 

Then,  let  him  sorrow  as  he  might. 
And  pledge  his  daughter  and  his 

throne 
To  who  restored  the  jewel  bright, 
The  bn^en  spell  would  ne*er  unite ; 
The  grim  old  ooean  held  his  own. 

Those  awful  powers  on  man  that  wait, 
On  man,  the  beggar  or  the  king. 
To  hovel  bare  or  hall  of  state 
A  magio  ring  that  masters  fate 
With  each  suooeeding  birthday  bring. 


Therein  are  set  four  jewda  raie  : 
Pearl  winter,  sommec^a  ruby  biaae. 
Spring's  emendd,  andt  than  all  more 

Fall's  pensive  opal,  doomed  to  bear 
A  heart  of  fire  bedieamed  witli  hazeL 

To  him  the  simple  spell  who  knows 
The  spirits  of  the  ring  to  awaj. 
Fresh  power  with  every  sunriae  flowa. 
And  royal  pursuivants  are  those 
That  fly  his  mandates  to  obey. 

But  he  that  with  a  slac^eiied  wiO 
Dreams  of  things  past  or  thin^  to  be» 
From  him  the  oharm  ia  sUppuw^stil], 
And  drops,  ere  he  suspeot  toe  uL 
Into  the  inexorable 


BANKSIDE 

Dbdham,  Mat  21, 1877. 
INation,  New  York,  May  31, 1ST!.} 


I  CHBISTSNBD  you  in  happier  days,  before 
These  grey  forebodings  on  my  brow  were  seen ; 
You  are  still  lovely  in  your  new-leaved  areen ; 
The  brimming  river  soothes  his  {grassy  shore ; 
The  bridge  is  there ;  the  rock  with  lichens  hoar 
And  the  same  shadows  on  the  water  lean, 
Outlasting  us.    How  many  graves  between 
That  day  and  this  I    How  many  shadows  more 
Darken  my  heart,  their  substance  from  these  eyes 
Hidden  for  ever !    So  our  world  is  made 
Of  life  and  death  commingled  ;  and  the  sighs 
Outweigh  the  smiles,  in  equal  balance  laid : 
What  compensation  ?    None  save  that  the  Allwise 
So  schools  us  to  love  things  that  cannot  ftule. 


BANKSmE  «0I 

u 

Thank  God,  he  saw  yoa  hat  in  pomp  of  May, 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  yeac^s  regret ; 

Yoor  latest  image  in  his  memory  set 

Waa  hir  aa  when  your  landacape^s  peaoefol  away 

Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  hia  to  make  delay 

On  Hope^s  long  prospect* — as  if  They  foiget 

The  happy,  they,  the  unspeakable  ones,  whose  debt^ 

Like  the  hawk's  shadow,  haunts  our  brightest  day : 

Bettor  it  is  that  ye  should  look  so  faur. 

Slopes  that  he  loved,  and  ever-murmuring  pines 

lliat  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air. 

And  Uoom-heaped  orchard-trees  in  prosperous  Dnes  ; 

In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  divmes, 

And  wiser,  than  in  winter's  dull  deqiair. 

m 

Old  friend,  fareweD  I   Tour  kindly  door  again 

I  enter,  but  the  master's  hand  in  mine 

No  more  clasps  wefeome»  and  the  temperate  wine, 

lliat  cheered  our  long  nights,  other  lips  must  stain  i 

An  is  unchang^  but  I  expect  in  vain 

The  face  alerts  the  manners  free  and  fine. 

The  seventy  years  borne  lightly  as  the  pine 

Wears  ito  first  down  of  snow  in  green  disdain : 

Much  did  he,  and  much  well ;  yet  most  of  all 

I  prited  his  skill  in  leiBure  ami  the  ease 

Of  a  life  flowins  full  without  a  plan ; 

For  most  are  idly  busv ;  him  I  call 

Thrice  fortunate  who  knew  himself  to  please. 

Learned  in  those  arte  that  make  a  gentleman. 

IV 

Kor  deem  he  lived  unto  himsdf  alone ; 
His  was  the  public  spirit  of  his  sire, 
And  in  those  eyes,  soft  witib  domestic  fire, 
A  quenchless  light  of  fiercer  temper  shone 
What  time  about  the  world  our  shame  was  bknm 
On  evenr  wind ;  his  soul  would  not  conspire 
With  sdfish  men  to  soothe  the  mob's  desire. 
Veiling  with  sarlands  Moloch's  bloody  stone ; 
Hie  hi^h-bred  instincts  of  a  better  day 
Ruled  m  his  blood,  when  to  be  citisen 
Rang  Roman  yet^  and  a  Free  Ptople's  sway 
Was  not  the  ezobequer  of  impoverisbed  men. 
Nor  statesmanship  with  loaded  votes  to  play» 
Nor  puUie  office  a  tramps*  boosiQg*ken. 
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NIGHTWATCHES 

[Atiantie  MonOdy,  July,  1877.] 

Whilb  the  Blow  olock,  as  they  were  miser^s  ^^ 
OonntB  and  recoants  the  momward  steps  of  Tune, 
The  darkness  thrills  with  conscience  of  each  crime 
By  Death  committed,  daily  grown  more  bold ; 
Once  more  the  list  of  all  my  wronffs  is  told. 
And  ghostly  hands  stretch  to  me  Sx>m  my  prime 
Helpfoss  farewells,  as  from  an  alien  clime ; 
For  each  new  loss  redoubles  all  the  old : 
This  morn  'twas  May ;  the  blossoms  were  astir 
With  southern  wind ;  but  now  the  boughs  are  bent 
With  snow  instead  of  birds,  and  all  thinffs  freeze : 
How  much  of  all  my  past  is  dumb  with  her. 
And  of  my  future,  too,  for  with  her  went 
Half  of  that  world  I  ever  cared  to  please ! 


RED  TAPE 
[Matpts  of  Po€t9y  1878.] 

What  countless  years,  what  wealth  of  brain  were  spent 
To  bring  us  hither  from  our  caves  and  huts. 
And  trace  through  pathless  wUds  the  patient  ruts 
Of  Faith  and  Habit,  by  whose  deep  indent 
Prudence  may  guide  if  genius  be  not  lent, — 
Genius  not  always  happy  when  it  shuts 
Its  ears  against  the  plodder's  ifs  and  huts, 
Thinking  by  some  brave  leap  to  snatch  the  event ! 
The  coursers  of  the.  sun,  whose  hoofs  of  flame 
Bum  through  mom*s  misty  threshold,  are  exact 
As  bankers'  clerks,  and  all  this  star-poised  frame, 
Self-will  allowed,  were  with  convubion  rackt ; 
The  world  would  end,  were  Dullness  not  to  tame 
Wit's  feathered  heels  in  the  stem  stocks  of  fact. 


•MY  HEART,  I  CANNOT  STILL  IT' 

[Masque  of  PoeU,  1878.] 

My  heart»  I  cannot  still  it. 
Is  a  nest  with  song-birds  in  it ; 
And  when  the  last  shall  go,' 
The  dreary  days,  to  fill  i^ 
Instead  of  lark  or  linnet. 
Will  bring  dead  leaves  and  snow.* 
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And  were  they  swallows  otdv^ 
Without  the  passion  strongdT 
Of  joy  that  soars  and  sings, 
Woe  8  me,  I  shall  be  lonely 
When  I  oa&  feel  no  longer 
The  impatienoe  of  their  wings  I 


MERCEDES 

JuvB  26, 1878. 
[ffofpcr'f  Magatinif  Jsnusry,  1881.] 

HiBS  all  that  life  oonld  promise  or  bestow : 

Youth,  beauty,  love,  a  crown,  the  beckoning  years, 

Lids  to  be  nearled  with  none  but  joyous  tears, 

A  life  unsoued  with  any  Tulgar  woe. 

And  bv  a  nation's  swelled  to  lordlier  flow ; 

What  iurkinjB;-plaoe,  we  thought,  for  doubts  or  fears 

When,  a  white  swan,  she  swam  along  the  cheers 

Of  the  Alcali  but  five  brief  monUia  ago  T 

The  cannon  shouted  hymeneals  then 

That  on  her  birthday  now  denounce  her  doom ; 

The  same  white  steeds,  that  tossed  their  scorn  of  men ; 

To>day  as  haughty  drsg  her  to  the  tomb. 

Grim  jest  of  Fate  I    Yet  who  dare  gbJI  it  blind 

Who  knows  what  life  is,  what  our  human  kind  ? 


THE  PRISON  OP  CERVANTES 

[Barper't  Magazine,  January,  1881.] 

WxBX  mine  such  cell !    Though  nature's  firm  decree 

The  narrowing  soul  with  narrowing  dungeon  bind. 

Yet  his  was  free  of  foot  as  any  wind. 

And  held  both  worlds,  of  spirit  and  sense,  in  fee ; 

What  mortals  saw  of  him  lay  here,  while  he 

In  charmed  communion  with  his  dual  mind 

Was  wandering  Spain,  himself  both  knight  and  hind. 

Redressing  wrongs  he  knew  must  ever  be. 

His  humour  wise  could  see  life's  long  deceit, 

Man's  baffled  aims,  nor  therefore  both  despise ; 

His  knightly  nature  could  ill  fortune  sreet 

Like  an  old  friend ;  whose  ever  such  kind  eyes 

That  pierced  so  deep^  such  scope,  save  his  whose  feet 

By  Avon  ceased  'neath  the  same  ApriTs  skies  ? 
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^  PHCEBE 

ICentury  Magazine,  Noronber,  1881.] 


Ebb  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning  star, 
A  bird,  the  loneliest  of  its  kind. 
Hears  Dawn's  faint  footfall  from  afar 
Whileall  itsmatesaredumb  and  blind. 

It  is  a  wee  sad-coloared  thing. 
As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid. 
That,  ere  in  choir  the  robins  ring. 
Pipes  its  own  name  like  one  afraid. 

It  seems  pain-prompted  to  repeat 
The  story  of  some  ancient  ill, 
But  PKcdftf  Ph€sbef  sadly  sweet 
Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  stilL 

It  calls  and  listens  x  Earth  and  sky. 
Hashed  by  the  pathos  of  its  fate. 
Listen :  no  whisper  of  reply 
Comes    from    its    doom-dissevered 
mate. 

PhaAe  t  it  calls  and  calls  again. 
And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  heard. 
Had  hung  a  legendair  pain 
About  the  memory  of  the  bird ; 

A  pain  articulate  so  long 

In  penance  of  some  mouldered  crime^ 

WlK)se  ghost  still  flies  the  Furies' 

thong 
Down  the  waste  solitudes  of  Time ; 

Waif  of  the  young  World's  wonder- 
hour. 
When  gods  found  mortal  maidens  fair. 


And  will  malign  was  joined  with  powK- 
Love's  kindly  laws  to  overbear. 


Like  Progne,  did  it  fed  tbe 
And  coil  of  the  prevailing  words 
Close  round  its  being  sad  cam 
Man's  ftnpler  nature  to  a  ~ 

One  only  memory  left  of  aJl 
The  motley  crowd  of  vanished  sceoes. 
Hers, — and  vain  impulse  to  reoail 
By  repetition  what  it  means. 

PKcdft  /  is  aQ  it  has  to  say 
In  plaintive  cadence  o*er  and  o*er, 
like  children  that  have  lost  their  war 
And  know  their  names,  but  notiujig 
more. 

Is  it  a  type,  sinoe  Natare'^s  lyre 
Vibrates  to  everv  note  in  man. 
Of  that  insatiable  desire. 
Meant  to  be  so,  since  life  began  T 

I,  in  stranse  lands  at  giey  of  dawn. 
Wakeful,  have  heard  that  fmitlesi 

plaint 
Throuf^h  Memory's  chambers  deep 

withdrawn 
Renew  its  iterations  faint. 

So  nigh !  yet  from  remotest  years 
It  seems  to  draw  its  magic,  nfe 
With  longings  unappeased  and  tears 
Drawn  from  the  very  source  of  life. 


ESTRANGEMENT 

[Centwy  Magazine,  May,  1882.] 


The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 
Untrodden    long,    with    grass    is 
grown. 

Mute  carpet  that  his  lieges  spread 
Before  the  Prince  Oblivion 

When  he  goes  visiting  the  dead. 

And  who  are  they  but  who  forget  ? 

You,  who  my  coming  could  surmise 
Ere  any  hint  cl  me  as  yet 


Wacned  other  ears  and  other  eyes. 
See  the  path  blurred  without  rogreL 

But  when  I  trace  its  windings  sweet 
With  saddened  steps,  at  every  spot 
That  feds  the  memory  in  my  feet. 
Each  grass-blade  turns  fofget-me- 
not. 
Where  murmuring  bees  your  name 
repeat 
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[AtlmUie  Monthly, 

DATS  endeared  to  evcoy  maae* 
^hen  nobody  had  any  ViewB, 
or,  while  tlie  doudsoape  of  his  mind 
y  every  breexe  was  new  doBtgned, 
iflisted  all  the  world  shoold  see 
ftmels  or  whales  where  none  there  be! 

happy  days,  when  men  reo6ived 
rom  aire  to  son  what  all  believed, 
nd  left  the  other  world  in  bliss, 
oo  biiay  with  bedevilling  this ! 
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leaet  by  doubts  of  every  breed 
ti  the  last  bastion  of  my  creed, 
nth   shot  and  shell  tor  Sabbath 

chiifffs 

waioh  the  stormin^-party  dimb, 
'anting  (their  prey  m  easy  reach), 
'o    poor   triumphant   tluough   the 

breach 
n  walls  that  shed  like  snowflakes  tcMis 
H  missiles  from  old-fashioned  guns, 
(ut  cmmUe  'neath  the  storm  that 

pours 
iU  aay  and  night  from  bigger  bores. 
There,  as  I  hopeless  watch  and  wait 
The  laat  life-crushing  coil  of  Fate,  aa 
>e8pair  finds  solace  in  the  praise 
)f  those  serene  dawn-nxnr  daya 
•^re  microaoopea  had  made  us  heirs 
To  large  estates  of  doubts  and  snares, 
}y  proving  that  the  title-deeds, 
>noe  all-sufficient  for  men*s  needs, 
\i9  palimpaests  that  scarce  disguise 
rhe  tracings  of  still  earlier  lies,      30 
rhemsdves  as  surdv  written  o'er 
In  older  lib  erased  before. 


H>  from  these  di^a  I  fly  to  those 
rhat  in  the  landlocked  Ptet  repoae, 
iVhere  no   rude   wind  of  doctrine 

ahakea 
Prom  bloom-flushed  boughs  untimely 

flakes, 
Where  morning's  eyes  see  nothing 

strange. 
No  crude  perplexity  of  change. 


February,  1887.] 

And  morrows  trip  along  their  ways 
Secure  as  happy  yesterdays.  40 

nien  there  were  rulers  who  ooukl 

trace 
Through  heroes  up  to  gods  their  race, 
liedged  to  fair  fame  and  noble  use 
By  veins  from  Odin  filled  or  Zeus, 
And  under  bonds  to  keep  divine 
The  praise  of  a  celestial  line. 
Then  priests  could  pile  the  altar's 

sods. 
With  whom  gods  spake  as  they  with 

gods. 
And  everywhere  from  haunted  earth 
Broke  springs  of  wonder  that  had 

birth  50 

In  depths  divine  beyond  the  ken 
And  mtal  scrutiny  of  men ; 
Then  hills  and  groves  and  streams  and 


Thrilled  with  immortal  presences. 

Not  too  ethereal  for  the  scope 

Of  human  passion's  dream  or  hope. 

Now  Pan  at  last  is  surdy  dead. 
And  King  No-Credit  reigns  instead. 
Whose  officers,  morosdy  strict^ 
Poor  Fancv's  tenantry  evict,  60 

Chase  the  last  Genius  from  the  door. 
And  nothing  dances  any  more. 
Nothmg  ?    Ah,  yea,  our  tablea  do. 
Drumming  the  Old  One's  own  tattoo. 
And,  if  the  oradea  are  dumb. 
Have  we  not  mediuma?    Why  br 
glum  ? 

Fly  thither  ?    Why,  the  very  air 
la  full  of  hindrance  and  deapair ! 
Fly  thither  ?    But  I  cannot  fly ; 
My  doubta  enmeah  me  if  I  tiy,       70 
Each  lilliputian,  but,  combined. 
Potent  a  sian^a  limba  to  bind ; 
This  world  and  that  are  growing  dark; 
A  huge  interrogation  mark. 
The  DeviTs  crSak  episcopal. 
Still  borne  before  him  since  the  Fall, 
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Blaokens  with  its  ill-omened  sign 
The  old  blue  heaven  of  faith  benign. 
Whenoe  T     Whither  T     Wherefore  7 

How?    Which?    Why? 
AH  ask  at  onoe,  all  wut  rei>ly.        80 
Men  feel  old  systems  oraoking  under 

'em; 
Life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum 
Which  once  Religion  solyed,  but  she 
Has  lost — ^has  ^ienoe  found  T — ^the 

key. 

What  was  snow-bearded  Odin,  trow, 
The  mighty  hunter  Ions  aco. 
Whose  horn  and  hounos  the  peasant 

hears 
Still  when  the  Northlights  shake  their 

spears? 
Science  hath  answers  twain,   I've 

heard; 
Choose  which  you  will,  nor  hope  a 

third;  90 

Whichever  box  the  truth  be  stowed  in. 
There 's  not  a  sliver  left  of  Odin. 
Either  he  was  a  pinchbrowed  thing, 
With  scarcely  wit  a  stone  to  fling, 
A  creature  bioth  in  size  and  shape 
Nearer  than  we  are  to  the  ape, 
Who  hung  sublime  with  bratandspouse 
By  tail  prehensile  from  the  boughs. 
And,  happier  than  his  maimed  de- 
scendants, 
The  culture-curtailed  ftfidependente, 
Ck)uld  pluck  his  cherries  with  both 

pawsy  .  loi 

And  stufiE  with  both  his  big-boned 

jaws ; — 
Or  else  the  core  his  name  enveloped 
Was  from  a  solar  myth  developed. 
Which,  hunted  to  its  primal  shoot, 
Takes  refuge  in  a  Sanskrit  root, 
Thereby  to  instant  death  explaining 
The  little  poetry  remaining. 
Try  it  with  Zeus,  't  is  just  the  same ; 
The  thing  evades,  we  hug  a  name ; 
Nay,  scarcely  that^ — perhaps  a  vapour 
Bom  of  some  atmospheric  caper,  xia 
All  Lempriere*8  fables  blur  together 
In  cloudy  symbols  of  the  weather,      I 
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And  Aphrodite  rose  from  fra^ 
But  to  illustrate  suoh  hypothesea 
With  yean  enough  behmd  hk 
Lincoln  will  take  the  •^^^■^^irt^ 
And  prove,  hulled  ^uriy  to  the  ocb; 
A  mere  vagary  of  Old  Prob  ; 
Give  the  right  man  a  solar  Biyth, 
And  he  'U  confute  the  son  thorevith. 

They  make  things  admirably  pkin. 
But  one  hard  question  wQl  lemszn: 
If  (me  hjrpothelBis  yon  lo^e. 
Another  in  its  place  yoa  chooae. 
But,  your  faith  goi]e»  O  man  az^ 

brother. 
Whose  shop  shall  f  nmiah  yoa  so- 
other— 
One  that  will  wash,  I  mean,  and  wear. 
And  wrap  us  warmly  from  deqfMir : 
While    they   are   clearing    op   oa 
puzzles,  131 

And  clapping  prophylactio  maBfes 
On  the  ActflMm's  hounds  tliat  8ai£ 
Our  devious  track  through  Bat  and  H, 
Would  they  explain  away  tbe  Devil 
And  other  facts  that  won*t  keep  level, 
But  rise  beneath  our  feet  or  fail 
As  doth  a  ship's  deck  in  a  gsJe  2 

God  vanished  long  ago,  iwis^ 
A  mere  subjective  synthesifl^         x^:^ 
A  doll,  stuffed  out  with  hopes  andfears. 
Too  homely  for  us  pretty  dean. 
Who  wsnt  one  that  oonviotioa  carries^ 
Last  make  of  London  or  of  Fsria 
He  gone,  I  felt  a  moment's  qpasm. 
But  calmed  myself  with  Protc^plasm. 
A  finer  name,  and,  what  is  more. 
As  enigmatic  as  before ; 
Greek,  too,  and  sure  to  fill  with  ease 
Minds  caught  in  the  Sympl^ades 
Of  soul  and  sense,  life*s  two  oondi- 
tions,  15 

Each   baffled   with    its   own   omni- 
science. 
The  men  who  labour  to  revise 
Our  Bibles  will,  I  hope,  be  wise. 
And  print  it  without  foolish  qualms 
Instead  of  God  in  David's  psaktu : 
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Toll  liad  been  more  effective  far 
ocild  lie  have  ahotited  at  Dunbar, 
RiaeyPMtoplaam!'  No  dourest  Soot 
Cflbd  ^waited  lot  another  shot.        160 

Lndl  jet  I  frankly  must  oonfees 

Ik  aeofot  unf orgi wigneas, 

KmmiS.  ihiidder  at  tlie  >^^>og  ofariam 

best  New  Birth  is  Fessimiam ; 
mean  the  bit  of  phosphorusy 
riiakt  fills  the  place  of  what  that  was 

for  us — 
OaA*t  bid  its  inward  bores  defiance 
^^itli  the  new  nursery- tales  of  science. 
WliAt  profits  me,  though  doubt  by 

donbt^ 
As  nafl  by  nail,  be  driven  out,       170 
M^liten  every  new  one,  like  the  last, 
S^m  holds  my  cofibi-lid  as  fast  T 
^Wooldl  findthoughtamoment'struce, 
Oiwe  me  the  young  world's  Mother 

Goose, 
With  life  and  joy  in  every  limb, 
Xhe  chimney-corner  tales  of  Grimm ! 

Onr  dear  and  admirable  Huxley 
Ouinot  explain  to  me  why  ducks  lay. 
Or  rmther,  how  into  their  esgs 
Bhmder  potential  wings  analees   180 
With  will  to  move  them  and  (fecide 
^Whether  in  air  or  lymph  to  glide. 
Who  gets  a  hairVbreadth  on   by 

showing 
That  Something  Else  set  all  agoing  ? 
Farther  and  farther  back  we  push 
From  Moses  and  his  burning  oush  ; 
Cry,  *Art  Thou   there?'      Above, 

below. 
An  natore  mutters  yes  and  no  / 
*T  is  the  old  answer :  we  *re  aoreed 
Being  from  Being  must  proceed,    190 
Life  be  Life's  source.    I  might  as  well 
Obey  the  meeting-house's  bell. 
And  listen  while  Old  Hundred  pours 
Forth  through  the  summer-opened 

doors. 
From  old  and  youns.    I  hear  it  yet. 
Swelled  by  bass- viol  and  clarinet. 
While  the  grey  ministw,  with  face 
Radiant^  Jet  loose  his  noble  basa 


If  Heaven  it  reached  not,  yet  its  roll 
Waked  all  the  echoes  of  the  soul,  aoo 
And  in  it  many  a  life  found  wings 
To  soar  away  from  sordid  things. 
Church  gone  and  singers  too^  the  song 
Sings  to  me  voiceless  all  night  loog. 
Till  my  soul  beckons  me  amr. 
Glowing  and  trembling  like  a  star. 
Will  any  scientific  touch 
With  my  womstringsaohieve  as  much  ? 

I  don't  object,  not  I,  to  know 
My  sires  were  monkeys,  if 't  was  so ; 
I  touch  my  ear^s  collusive  tip        211 
And  own  the  poor-relationship. 
That  apes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
Contained  their  germs  that  aH  the 

.prizes 
Of  senate,  pulpit,  camp,  and  bar  win 
May  give   as  hopes   that   sweeten 

Darwin. 
Who  knows  but  from  our  loins  may 

spring 
(Lonff  hence)  some  winged  sweet- 
throated  thing 
As  much  superior  to  us 
As  we  to  Qsnaocephaltts  ?  aao 

This  is  consoling,  but,  alas, 
It  wipes  no  dimness  from  the  glass 
Where  I  am  flattening  my  poor  nose. 
In  hope  to  see  beyona  my  toes. 
Though  I  accept  my  pedipee. 
Yet  where,  pray  tell  me,  is  the  key 
That  should  unloQk  a  private  door 
To  the  Great  Mystery,  such  no  more  ? 
Each  offers  his,  but  one  nor  all 
Are  much  persuasive  with  the  wall 
That  rises  now,  as  Ions  ago,  231 

Betweoi  I  wonder  and  I  know. 
Nor  will  vouchsafe  a  pin-hole  peep 
At  the  veUed  Isis  in  its  keep. 
Where  is  no  door,  I  but  produce 
My  key  to  find  it  of  no  use. 
Yet  better  keep  it,  after  all. 
Since  Nature 's  economical. 
And  who  can  tell  but  some  fine  day 
(If  it  occur  to  her)  she  may,  340 

In  her  good- will  to  you  and  me, 
if  alx  door  and  lock  to  match  the  key? 
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FANCY  OR  FACT  T 

iAtiantie  Monihfy,  March,  1887.] 


In  town  I  hear,  soaroe  wakened  yet, 
Hy  neighbour's  clock  behind  the  wall 
Record  the  day*s  increasing  debt, 
And  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  I  faintly  call. 

Our  senses  run  in  deepening  grooves. 
Thrown  out  of  which  they  lose  their 

taoty 
And  consciousness  with  effort  moves 
From  habit  past  to  present  fact 

So,  in  the  country  waked  to-day, 
I  hear,  unwitting  of  the  change, 
A  cuckoo's  throb  from  far  away 
Begin  to  strike,  nor  think  it  strange. 

The  sound  creates  its  wonted  frame : 
My  bed  at  home,  the  songster  hid 
Behind  the  wainsooting,--a]l  came 
Ab  long  association  bicL 


I  count  to  learn  how  lake  it  la. 
Until,  arrived  at  thirty-four, 
I  question,  *  What  strange  world  is  thk 
Whose  lavish  hours  would  make  me 
poor  T' 

Cuckoo  f  Cuckoo  f  Still  on  it  wait. 
With  hints  of  mockery  in  its  tone ; 
How  could  such  hoaiids  of  time  be 

spent 
By  one  poor  mortaTs  wit  akme  T 

I  have  it !    Grant,  ye  kindly  Forwers, 
I  from  this  spot  may  never  stir* 
If  only  these  uncounted  hours 
May  pass,  and  seem  too  short,  with 
Her! 

But  who  She  is,  her  form  aad  Imce, 
These  to  the  world  of  dream  belong ; 
She  moves  through  fancy's  visionfid 

space. 
Unbodied,  like  the  cudKOO*8  aoQg. 


THE  SECRET 

lAUatUie  MonOdy,  January,  1888.] 

I  HAVB  a  fancy :  how  shall  I  bring  it 
Home  to  all  mortals  wherever  they  be  T 
Say  it  or  sing  it  ?    Shoe  it  or  wing  it. 
So  it  may  outrun  and  oul^y  Ms, 
Merest  cocoon- web  whence  it  brdce  free  T 

Only  one  secret  can  save  from  disaster. 

Only  one  magic  is  that  of  the  Master : 

Set  it  to  music ;  give  it  a  tune, — 

Tune  the  brook  sings  you,  tune  the  breeze  brings  you. 

Tune  that  the  columbines  dance  to  in  June ! 

This  is  the  secret :  so  simple,  you  see ! 

Easy  as  loving,  easy  as  Idssing, 

tSasy  as--^welC  let  me  ponder — as  missing. 

Known,  since  the  world  was,  by  soaroe  two  or  threes 
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ENDTMION 

A  MTSnCAI.  OOMMSMT  09  TIT1AH*8  '  SACBMD  AHD  PBOVAHB  LOVS ' 

[AtUnHe  MoniUy,  Pebnimry,  1888.] 

I 
Mt  day  began  not  till  the  twilight  feD, 
Andy  lo»  id  ether  from  heaven's  sweetest  Irell, 
The  New  Moon  swam  divinely  isolate 
In  maiden  silenoe,  she  that  makes  my  ftite 
Haply  not  knowing  it,  or  only  so 
As  I  the  secrets  of  my  sheep  may  know ; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  entirely  blest  if  she, 
In  letting  me  adore,  ennoble  me 
To  height  of  what  Uie  Gods  meant  making  man, 
As  ooly  she  and  her  best  beauty  can.  lo 

Mine  be  the  love  that  in  itself  can  find 
Seed  of  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the  mind. 
Seed  of  that  ^bd  smrrender  of  the  will 
That  finds  in  service  self  s  troe  porpoee  still ; 
Love  that  in  outward  fairness  sees  the  tent 
Pitched  for  an  inmate  fmt  more  excellent ; 
Love  with  a  light  irradiate  to  the  core, 
lit  at  her  lamp,  but  fed  from  inborn  store ; 
Love  thrioe-requited  with  the  single  joy 

Of  an  immaculate  vision  naught  could  cloy,  39 

Bearer  because,  so  high  beyond  my  scope, 
Mv  life  grew  rich  with  her,  unbribed  by  hope 
Of  other  guerdon  save  to  think  she  knew 
One  gratSul  votary  paid  her  all  her  due ; 


HMB^py  if  she,  high-radiant  there,  resigned 
To  his  sure  trust  her  image  in  his  mind. 
O  furer  even  than  Peace  is  when  she  comes 
Hushing  War^s  tumult^  and  retreating  drums 
Fade  to  a  murmur  like  the  soudi  of  bees 
Hidden  amoii{(  the  nooo-stilled linden-trees^ 
Brinnr  of  quiet»  thou  that  canst^llav 
The  dust  and  din  and  travail  of  the  oay, 
Stiewer  of  Silence,  Giver  of  the  dew 
That  doth  our  partures  and  our  souls  renew. 
Still  dwell  remote,  still  on  thy  shoreless  sea 
Float  nnattained  in  sacred  empery. 
Still  Ikht  my  thoughts,  nor  UAoa  to  a  prayer 
Wooki  make  thee  km  imperishably  fur  1 

n 
Osot  then,  my  twofold  nature  find  content 
In  vain  conceits  of  airy  blandishment  T 
Ask  I  no  more  T   Since  yesterday  I  task 
My  storm-strewn  thoughts  to  teU  me  what  I  ask 
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Faint  premonitions  of  mutatton  stnuum 
Steal  aer  my  perfect  orb,  and«  with  toe  change, 
Myaelf  am  changed ;  the  shadow  of  my  earth 
Darkens  the  disc  of  that  celestial  worth 
Which  odly  yesterday  could  still  suffice 
Upwards  to  waft  my  thoughts  in  sacrifice ; 
My  heightened  fancy  with  its  touches  warm 
Moulds  to  a  woman  s  that  ideal  form ; 
Nor  yet  a  woman*8.  wholly,  but  diyine 
With  awe  her  purer  essence  bred  in  mine. 
Was  it  long  brooding  on  their  own  surmise. 
Which,  of  the  eyes  engendered,  fools  the  eprs8» 
Or  haye  I  seen  throu^  that  translucent  air 
A  Presence  shaped  in  its  seclusions  bare^ 
My  Goddess  looking  on  me  from  aboye 
As  look  our  russet  maidens  when  they  loye. 
But  high*uplifted  o*er  our  human  heat 
And  passion-paths  too  rough  for  her  pearl  feet  T 

Slowly  the  Shape  took  outline  as  I  gazed 
At  her  f  uU-orbeii  or  orescent,  till,  bedased 
With  wonder-working  light  that  subtly  wrought 
My  brain  to  its  own  substance,  steepmg  thought 
In  trances  such  as  poppies  giye,  I  saw 
Things  shut  from  yision  by  sight*8  sober  law. 
Amorphous,  changeful,  but  defined  at  last 
Into  tne  peerless  Shape  mine  eyes  hold  fast. 
This,  too,  at  first  I  worshipt :  soon,  like  wine. 
Her  eyes,  in  mine  poured,  frenzy-philt^ed  mine ; 
Passion  put  Worship's  priestly  raiment  on 
And  to  uie  woman  knelt,  the  Goddess  gone. 
Was  I,  tiien,  more  than  mortal  made  T  or  she 
Less  than  diyine  that  she  might  mate  with  me  T 


in 

Long  she  abode  aloof  there  in  her  heayen. 

Far  as  the  grape-bunch  of  the  Pleiad  seyen 

Beyond  my  madness*  utmost  leap ;  but  here 

Mine  eyes  naye  feigned  Of  late  her  rapture  near. 

Here  in  these  shadowy  woods  and  brook-luDed  deU^ 

Moulded  of  mind-mist  that  broad  day  dispell  80 

Haye  no  heayen-habitants  e*er  felt  a  yoid 

In  hearts  sublimed  with  ichor  unalloyed  T 

E'er  longed  to  mingle  with  a  mortal  fate 

Intense  with  pathos  of  its  briefer  date  T 

Gould  she  partake,  and  fiye,  our  human  stains  T 

Eyen  with  the  thought  there  tingles  through  my  yeios 
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Sense  of  unwarned  renewal ;  I»  the  dead, 

ReoetTe  and  honae  again  the  ardour  fled. 

As  ottoe  Aksestis ;  to  the  ruddy  brim 

Feel  maaouline  virtue  flooding  every  limb,  90 

And  life,  like  Spring  returning,  brings  the  key 

That  sets  my  senses  from  their  winter  free, 

Banciug  like  naked  fauns  too  glad  for  shame. 

Her  passion,  purified  to  palest  flame. 

Can  It  thus  kmdle  T    Is  her  purpose  this  t 

I  will  not  argue,  lest  I  lose  a  bliss 

That  makes  me  dream  Tithonus^  fortune  mine^ 

(Or  what  of  it  was  palpably  divine 

Ere  oame  the  fruitlessly  immortal  gift ;) 

I  oannot  curb  my  hope  s  imperious  drift  too 

That  wings  with  fire  my  duU  mortality ; 

Though  mnoy-forged,  *t  is  aU  I  feel  or 


IV 

My  Goddess  sinks ;  round  lAtmos*  darkening  broiw 

Trembles  the  parting  of  her  presence  now. 

Faint  as  the  perfume  left  upon  the  grass  « 

By  her  limbs  pressure  or  her  feet  that  pass 

By  me  conjectured,  but  conjectured  so 

As  things  I  touch  far  fainter  substance  show. 

Was  it  mine  eyei^  imposture  I  have  seen 

Hit  with  the  moonbeams  on  from  shade  to  sheen  xio 

Throiwh  the  wood-openings  ?    Nay,  I  see  her  now 

Out  of  her  heaven  new-li^^ted,  from  her  brow 

The  hair  breexe-soattered,  like  loose  mists  that  bbw 

Across  her  crescent,  goldening  as  they  go, 

Hlgh-kirtled  for  the  chase,  and  what  was  shown. 

Of  maiden  rondure,  like  the  rose  half-blown. 

If  dream,  turn  real  I    If  a  vision,  stay  ! 

Take  mortal  shape,  my  phfltre^s  spell  obey  I 

If  hags  compel  tnee  from  thy  secret  sky 

With  gruesome  incantations,  why  not  I,  110 

Whose  only  magic  is  that  I  distu 

A  potion,  blent  of  passion,  thought,  Knd  will. 

Deeper  in  reach,  in  force  of  fate  more  rich. 

Than  e'er  was  juice  wrung  by  Thessalian  witch 

Fh>m  moon-enchanted  herbs,  a  potion  brewed 

Of  my  best  life  in  each  diviner  mood  T 

MyseU  the  elixir  aoi,  myself  the  bowl 

Seething  and  mantling  with  my  soul  of  souL 

Taste  and  be  humaniMd :  what  though  the  oup^ 

With  thy  lips  frenzied,  shatter  T    Drink  it  up !  130 

If  but  these  arms  may  dam  o*erquited  so, 

My  worid,  thy  heaven*  aU  fife  means  I  shall  know. 
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Sure  she  hath  heard  my  prayer  and  granted  half. 

As  Gods  do  who  at  mortal  madness  laogh. 

In  sleep  she  oomes ;  she  visits  me  in  dreams. 

And*  as  her  image  in  a  thousand  streams* 

So  in  my  veins,  that  her  obey,  she  sees. 

Floating  and  flaming  there,  her  images 

Borne  to  my  little  world's  remotest  zone 

With  messages  of  her,  and  her  alone.  140 

With  silence-sandalled  Sleep  she  oomes  to  me, 

(But  softer-footed,  sweeter-browed  than  she,) 

In  motion  gracious  as  a  seagulTs  wing. 

And  all  her  bright  limbs,  moving,  seem  to  siAg. 

If  life*s  most  solid  things  iUusion  seem. 

Why  should  not  substance  wear  the  mask  of  dream  T 

Let  me  believe  so,  then,  if  so  I  may 

With  the  night's  bounty  feed  my  bemiared  day. 

In  dreams  I  see  her  lay  the  goddess  down 

With  bow  and  quiver,  and  her  crescent-crown  150 

Flicker  and  fade  away  to  dull  eclipse 

As  down  to  mine  she  deigns  her  longed-for  lips ; 

And  as  her  neck  my  happv  arms  enfold. 

Flooded  and  lustred  with  her  loosened  gold. 

She  whispers  words  each  sweeter  than  a  kiss : 

Then,  widened  with  the  shock  of  sudden  bliss. 

My  arms  are  empty,  my  awakener  fled. 

And,  silent  in  the  silent  sky  o'erhead. 

But  coldly  as  on  ice-plated  snow,  die  gleams, 

Herself  the  mother  and  the  child  of  dreams.  160 


VI 

Gone  is  the  time  when  phantasms  could  appease 

Mv  quest  phantasmal  and  bring  cheated  ease ;  ' 

when,  if  she  glorified  my  dreams,  I  felt 

Through  all  my  limbs  a  chan^  immortal  melt 

At  touch  of  hers  illuminate  with  souL 

Not  long  could  I  be  stilled  with  Fancy's  dole ; 

Too  soon  the  mortal  mixture  in  me  caught 

Red  fire  from  her  celestial'flame,  and  fought 

For  tyrannous  control  in  all  my  veins : 

My  fool's  prayer  was  accepted ;  what  remains  t  170 

Or  was  it  some  eidolon  merely,  sent 

By  hw  who  rules  the  shades  m  banishment. 

To  mock  me  with  her  semblance  ?    Were  it  thus. 

How  'scape  I  shame,  whose  will  was  traitorous  T 

What  shall  compensate  an  ideal  dimmed  T 

How  blanch  again  my  statue  virgin-limbed. 
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Soiled  with  the  inceaae-smoke  her  choeen  priest 

Poared  more  profuaely  as  within  deoreaaed 

The  fire  unearthly,  fed  with  coals  from  far 

Within  the  sours  shrine  T    Coold  my  fallen  star  i8o 

Be  set  in  heaven  again  by  prayers  and  tears 

And  qnenchless  sacrifice  of  all  my  years. 

How  woold  the  victim  to  the  flamen  leap. 

And  life  for  life's  redemption  paid  hold  cneap  t 

Bnt  what  resooroe  when  she  herself  desoends 

From  her  bine  throne,  and  o*er  her  vassal  bends 

That  Bh»pe  thrice-deified  by  love,  those  eyes 

Wherein  the  Lethe  of  all  o&ers  lies  ? 

When  my  white  queen  of  heaven's  remoteness  tires, 

Herself  against  her  other  self  conspires,  190 

Takes  woman's  nature,  walks  in  mortal  ways. 

And  finds  in  iot  remorse  her  beauty's  praise  ? 

Yet  all  would  I  renounce  to  dream  agam 

The  dream  in  dreams  fulfilled  that  dumIc  my  pain. 

My  noble  pain  that  heightened  all  my  ^ears 

With  crowns  to  win  and  prowess-breedmg  tears ; 

Nay,  would  that  dream  renounce  once  more  to  see. 

Her  from  her  sky  there  looking  down  at  me ! 
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Goddess,  reclimb  thy  heaven,  and  be  once  more 

An  inaccessible  splendour  to  adore,  300 

A  faith,  a  hope-  of  such  transcendent  worth 

As  bred  ennobling  discontent  with  earth ; 

Give  back  the  kn^ing,  back  the  elated  mood 

That,  fed  with  thee,  spumed  every  meaner  good ; 

Give  even  the  spur  of  impotent  despair 

That,  without  tnope,  stiU  bade  aspire  and  dare ; 

Give  back  the  need  to  worship  that  still  pours 

Down  to  the  soul  that  virtue  it  adores ! 

Nay,  brightest  and  most  beautiful,  deem  naught 

These  frantic  words,  the  reckless  wind  of  thought ;  210 

Still  stoop,  stiU  i^rant, — ^I  live  but  in  thy  will ; 

Be  what  thou  wilt,  but  be  a  woman  still ! 

Vainly  I  cried,  nor  could  myself  believe 

That  what  I  prayed  for  I  would  fain  receive. 

My  moon  is  set ;  my  vision  set  with  her ; 

No  more  can  worship  vain  my  pulses  stir. 

Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell, 

My  heaven's  queen, — queen,  too,  of  my  earth  and  hell ! 
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VOB  ▲  WINDOW   PBDXGATBD  TO  THS  MXMOBT    OF   SIB 

PLACED   IK   ST.   MABOABBT*S,    WBSTMINSTBB,   BT   SUBSCBIPTIOBB 
THB  UVITED  STATES  OF  AHBBICA,  A.D.   1882 

The  New  WorlcTB  sons,  from  Eiiffland*s  breasts  we  drew 
Saoh  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  caoie  ; 

Proud  of  her  Past  wherefrom  oar  Present  grew. 
This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's  name. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  1 

I 

TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION 
OF  THE  '  BIGLOW  PAPERS ',  FIRST  SERIES 


I CAK  safely  My  thai  few  thingi  in  my  life 
liave  pleased  me  more  than  the  request  of 
Messrs.  TrQbner,  backed  by  the  expressed 
wiab  of  the  author,  that  I  would  see  the  first 
Boglisb  edition  of  the  'Bi^w  Papers' 
through  the  press.  I  fell  in  with  the  Papers 
^Nxiiteo  years  ago,  soon  after  their  pubucap 
iioa ;  and  the  impression  ibtrr  then  made  on 
HM  has  been  deepening  and  becoming  more 
liFely  ever  since.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that,  even  in  his  own  New  England,  Mr. 
Lowell  can  hare  a  more  constant  or  more 

rrateful  reader,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
^  much  beyond  most  of  my  own  intimate 
friends  over  here  in  my  love  for  bis  works. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  a  copy  of  the  *  Bwlow 
Tapen '  tot  more  than  a  few  weeks  (of  which 
many  of  us  hare  had  repeated  and  sorrow^ 
ful  proof*)  shows  how  much  an  English 
Edition  is  needed. 

Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  I  should  say 
a  reprint,  and  not  an  edition.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  dear  (in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  author 
and  publishers)  that  I  have  any  riAi  to  call 
mvself  editor,  for  the  book  is  as  thoroughly 
edited  alrsaay  as  a  book  need  be.  what 
between  dear  old  Parsoq  Wilbur— with  his 
little  vanities  and  pedantries^  his  *  infinite 
faculty  of  sermonizing ',  his  simplicily  and 
humour,  and  his  deep  and  righteous  views 
of  Ufa,  and  power  of  hard  hitting  when  he 
has  anything  to  say  which  needs  driving 
home— and  rather  Esekiel,  *  the  brown 
parchment-hided  old  man  of  the  geoponic 
or  bucolic  species,'  *  76  year  old  cum  next 


tater  diggin,  and  thair  aint  nowberes  a 
kittinff'  (we  readily  believe)  'spryer*!! 
be  be^ :  and  that  judicious  and  luy  sub- 
editor, *  Columbus  Nye,  pastor  of  a  churcli 
in  Bungtown  Comer \  wiiose  aoquaintanoe 
we  make  so  thoroughly  in  the  ten  lines 
which  he  contributes— whatever  d  setting 
or  framing  was  needed,  or  indeed  possible, 
for  the  nine  gems  In  verse  of  Mr.  Hosea 
Bigiow,  has  Men  so  well  done  already  in 
America  by  the  hand  best  fitted  for  the 
task,  thai  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  meddle  with  the  book  now  in  the 
editing  way.  Even  the  humble  satisfaction 
of  adcung  a  glossary  and  index  has  been 
denied  to  me,  as  there  are  already  very  good 
ones.  I  have  merely  added  some  half-doaen 
words  to  the  glossary^  at  which  I  thought 
that  English  readers  mi|^t  perhaps  stumble. 
When  the  proposal  was  first  siade  to  me, 
indeed,  I  thou^t  of  trying  my  hand  at 
a  sketch  of  American  politics  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  the  date  of  the  Mexican  war  and 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  '  Bi^w 
Papers '.  But!  soon  found  out,  first,  thai 
I  was  not,  and  had  no  ready  means  of 
makinff  myself,  competent  for  such  a  task ; 
secondly,  that  the  book  did  not  need  it. 
Tho  verv  slidit  knowledge  which  eveij 
educated  Rnyishman  has  of  Transatlantic 
polities  will  be  quite  enough  to  make  him 
enjoy  the  racy  smadk  of  the  American  soil, 
which  is  one  of  thair  oreat  charms ;  and, 
as  to  the  paKicular  characters,  they  are 
most  truly  citizens  of  the  world  as  well  as 
Americans.    If  an  Englishman  cannot  find 


1  By  the  Author  of  *  Tom  Brown's  Scbool-Days '  (Thomas  Hughes).    Published-in  1650. 

*  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  persons  who  may  have  forgotten  to  return  American 
copies  of  the '  Bigiow  Papm '  to  their  respective  owners,  they  are  requested  to  forward 
them  to  the  publishers.  The  strictest  secrecy  will  be  preserved,  and  an  acknowledgment 
gif  en  in  Tht  Timet  if  required.— J^sfs  tn  Bn^iA  Edi&m,  1650. 
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'  Bird-o'-freedom  Sawins ',  *  John  P.  Bobin- 
son's',    *  pious    editors',   and  candidates 

*  facin'  south-by-north '  at  home — ^aj,  and 
if  he  is  not  conscious  of  his  own  individual 
propensity  to  the  meanness  and  duplicities 
of  such,  which  come  under  the  lash  of 
Hosea — he  knows  litUe  of  the  land  we  liye 
in,  or  of  his  own  heart,  and  id  not  worthy 
to  read  tHe  *  Biglow  Papers '. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  any  attempt  of  my 
own,  I  will  give  Mr.  Lowell's  own  account 
of  how  and  wh]^  he  came  to  write  this  book. 

*  All  I  can  say  is,'  he  writes,  *  the  book  was 
thar.  How  it  dame  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
I  cannot,  like  the  great  Gdthe,  deliberately 
imagine  what  would  have  been  a  proper 
*'  Entstehongsweise  "  for  my  book,  and  then 
assume  it  as  fact.  I  onljjr  know  that  I  be- 
lieved OUT  war  with  Mexico  (though  we  had 
as  just  ground  for  it  as  a  strong  nation  ever 
had  against  a  weak  one)  to  hd  essentially 
a  war  of  false  pretences,  and  that  it  would 
result  in  widenin;;  the  boundaries,  and  so 
prolonging  the  life  of  slavery.  Believing 
that  it  IS  Uke  manifest  destiny  of  the  English 
race  to  occupy  this  whole  continent,  aiKl  to 
display  there  that  practical  understanding 
in  matters  of  government  and  colonization 
which  no  other  race  has  given  such  proofs 
of  possessing  since  the  Romans,  I  hated  to 
see  a  noble  hope  evaporated  into  a  lying 
phrase  to  sweeten  the  foul  breath  of  demar- 
gogues.  Leaving  the  sin  of  it  to  God,  I  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  that  slavery  is  the 
Achilles-heel  of  our  own  polity,  that  it  is 
a  temporary  and  false  supremacy  of  the 
white  races,  sure  to  destroy  that  supremacy 
at  last,  because  an  enslaved  people  always 
prove  themselves  of  more  enduring  fibre 
than  their  enslavers,  as  not  suffering  from 
the  social  vices  sure  to  be  engendered  by 
oppression  in  the  governing  class.  Against 
these  and  many  other  things  I  thought  all 
honest  men  should  protest.  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  country,  and  the  dialect  was 
homely  to  me.  I  tried  my  first  Biglow 
paper  in  a  newspaper,  and  found  that  it 
had  a  great  run.  So  I  wrote  the  others 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  which 
followed,  always  very  rapidly,  and  some- 
times (as  with  "  What  Mr.  Kobinson  Uiinks  ") 
at  ene  sitting.  When  I  came  to  collect 
them  and  publish  them  in  a  volume,  I  con- 
ceived mv  parson-editor,  with  his  |>edantry 
and  verbosity,  his  amiable  vanity  and 
superiority  to  the  verses  he  was  editing,  as 
a  fitting  artistic  background  and  foil.    He 


gave   me   the   chance,    too,    of 
obliauely  at  many  things  which  were  be^ocd 
the  norixon  of  my  other  characters.' 

There  are  two  American   bookXy  elder 
brethren  of  *  The  Biglow  Piapers ',  vfaicfa  :t 
would  be  unjust  in  an  EnsltsbiBaB  not  to 
mention  while  introducing  their  big  yoaagft 
brother  to  his  own  oountrymen, — t  ansa, 
of  course,  *  Major  Downinrs  LeCtcfi,'  aisd 
*  Sam  Slick';  both  of  niiidi  are  full  of  rare 
humour,  and  treat  of  the  most  exatice 
political  questions  of  their  day  in  a  metb^J 
and  from  points  of  view  of  wfaicb  we  sn> 
often  reminded  while  readinft  the  *  B«gk>v 
Papers '.    In  fact,  Mr.  Lowell  bortowB  \m 
name  from  the  Major's  Leitets; — *ZAA 
Bigetow,  Broker  and  Banker  of  Wall  Stmi, 
New  York,'  is  the  friend  who  comets  th» 
spelling,  and  certifies  to  the  gemuneoasi, 
of  the  honest  Major's  effusions,^  and  m  ooeof 
the  raciest  characters  in  the  book.    No  ooe, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  so  ready  as  Mr.  LoweU 
to  acknowledge  whatever  obiigataoos  h» 
may  have  to  other  men,  and  no  one  as. 
do  it  more  safely.    For  tlu>ui^  be  ma; 
owe  a  name  or  an  idea  to  others,  be  seo^^ 
to  roe  to  stand  quite  atone  amongsi  Am«'i- 
cans,  and  to  be  the  only  one  who  is  beyood 
question  entitled  to  take  his  placae  in  the  first 
rank,  by  the  side  of  the  great  political 
satirists  of  ancient  and  mo(Mm  Europe. 

Greece  had  her  Aristophanes ;  Borne  ber 
Juvenal;  Spain  has  had  her  OerraDtes; 
France  her  Babelais,  ber  Moliire,  ber 
Voltaire;  Germany  her  Jean  Fsui,  bar 
Heine ;  England  her  Swift,  ber  Thackeraj ; 
and  America  has  her  LowelL  By  the  ai* 
of  all  those  great  masters  of  satire,  though 
kept  somewhat  in  the  rear  by  p-ovinrialism 
of  style  and  subject,  the  author  of  tb^ 
*iBiglow  Papers '  holds  his  own  place  distinct 
from  each  and  all.  The  man  who  reads  th^ 
book  for  the  first  time,  and  is  capable  o! 
understanding  it,  has  received  a  new  sensa- 
tion. In  Lowell  the  American  mind  has  for 
the  first  time  flowered  out  into  thorougblj 
original  ^nius. 

There  is  an  airy  grace  about  the  b«st 
pieces  of  Washington  Irving,  which  has  no 
parallel  amoncst  English  writers,  bowever 
closely  modolTed  may  be  his  style  upon 
that  of  the  Addisonian  age.  There  is  mudi 
original  power,  which  wiU  perhaps  be  bettor 
appreciated  at  a  future  day,  about  PenimoiY 
Cooper's  delineations  of  the  physical  awl 
spiritual  border-land,  between  white  and 
red,    between  civilization   and   savagerr. 


>  See  the  English  Edition  of  *  Letters  of  Major  Downing,'  published  by  John  Murrar 
in  1835,  pp.  22,  23 ;  and  Letters  x.  zi.  zii.  and  zv. 
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rhere  Is  driMiiatic  power  of  a  high  order 
kbout  Mr.  Hawthorne,  Uiough  mixed  with 
k  certain  morbidness  and  bad  taste,  which 
itrbar  him  from  ever  attaining  to  the  first 
■ink.  There  is  an  orisinaUty  of  position 
ibout  Mr.  Emerson,  in  nis  resohite  setting 
jp  of  Kin^  Self  against  King  Mob.  which, 
oupled  with  a  singular  metallic  glitter  of 
«tyle,  and  plenty  of  shrewd  New  England 
nioiber-wit,  have  made  up  together  one  of 
Llie  best  counterfeits  of  genius  that  has  been 
^een  for  many  a  day ;  so  good,  indeed,  that 
most  men  are  taken  by  it  for  the  first 
I  pi  after  of  an  hour  at  the  least.  But  for 
I  c^l  unnustakable  genius, — for  that  glorious 
lulliioss  of  power  which  knocks  a  man  down 
:vt  a  blow  for  sheer  admiration,  and  then 
makes  him  rush  into  the  arms  of  the 
Unocker-down,  and  swear  eternal  friendship 
with  him  for  sheer  delight;  the  ^fiiglow 
l*ap«%rs '  stand  alone. 

If  I  sought  to  describe  their  characteris- 
t  ics,  J  should  say,  the  most  exuberant  and 
extravagant  humour,  coupled  with  strong, 
noble,  C^istian  purpose, — ^a  thoroush  scorn 
for  all  that  is  false  and  base,  all  the  more 
withering  because  of  the  thorough  g^iality 
of  the  writer.  Perhaps  Jean  Paul  is  of  aU 
the  satirists  I  have  named  the  one  who  at 
iMttom  presents  most  aflinity  with  Lowell, 
biit  the  differences  are  marked.  The  Intel- 
lectuiJ  sphere  of  ttie  German  is  vaster,  but 
though  with  certain  aims  before  him,  he 
rather  floats  and  tumbles  about  like  a  por- 
iwise  at  play  than  follows  any  direct 
fierceptible  course.  With  Lowell,  on  the 
contrary,  every  word  tells,  every  laugh  is 
a  blow ;  as  if  the  god  Momus  bad  turned 
out  as  Mars,  and  were  hard  at  work  figbUmp 
every  inch  of  him,  grinning  his  broadest  aU 
the  while. 

Will  some  English  readers  be  shocked  by 
this  combinatkm  of  broad  and  keen  humour 
with  high  Christian  purpose — the  associa- 
tion of  humour  and  Christianity?  I  hope 
not.  At  any  rate,  I  would  remind  any  such 
of  Luther,  and  of  our  own  Latimer  and 
Rowland  ilill;  are  they  prepared  to  oon- 
denrn  them  and  many  more  like  them? 
Nay  (though  it  is  a  question  wfaidi  can 
onfy  be  hinted  at  here),  does  not  the  Bible 
itself  sanction  the  oomcrinaUon  b^  its  own 
example  ?  Is  there  not  humour  ouxed  with 
the  tremcndoua  sarcasm  of  the  old  prophets 
—dread  humour  no  doubt,  but  humour 
unmistakably — wherever  they  speak  of  the 
belpleBsoess  of  idols,  as  in  the  forty-fourth 
ana  forty-sixth  chapters  of  IsaSab,  and  in 
Elijah's  mockery  of  the  priesU  of  Baal  :— 


'  Crj^  aloud,  for  he  is  a  Qod ;  eiihet  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a 
journey,  or  Mradventure  he  sleepeth,  and 
must  be  awakened.'  Is  not  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs full  of  grave,  dry,  pungent  humour? 
Consider  only  the  following  passage  out  of 
many  of  the  same  spirit:  'As  the  door 
tumeth  upon  his  hinces.  so  doth  the  slothful 
upon  his  bed.  The  slotof  ul  hideth  his  hand 
in  his  bosom,  it  srieveth  him  to  brin^  it 
again  to  his  mouth.  The  sluggard  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason.  He  that  oasseth  by  and 
meddleth  with  strife  bekmgmg  not  toblm, 
is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears.'— 
Prov.  xxvi.  14-17. 

Or  if  it  be  objected  that  these  things 
belong  to  an  earlier  covenant,  that  laughter 
and  jestinff  are  *  not  convenient '  under  the 
Gospel  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law  tnit  to  fulfil  it,  there  is,  perhaps,  an 
answer  to  this  ako. 

For  a  specimen  of  subdued  humour  in 
narrative,  adhering  in  the  most  literal 
manner  to  facts,  and  yet  contriving  to  bring 
them  out  by  that  graphic  literalness  under 
their  most  ludicrous  aspect,  what  can  equal 
St.  Luke's  description  of  the  riot  at  Ephesus  ? 
The  picture  of  the  narrow  trade  seffishnesa 
of  I>emetriiis— of  polytheism  reduced  into 
amatterof  business  of  the  inanity  of  a  mob 
tumult  in  an  enslaved  country— of  the  mixed 
coaxing  and  bullying  of  its  officials,  wa^ 
surely  never  brought  out  with  a  more  vivid 
sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole.  *  And 
Qallio  cared  for  none  of  these  thin^,'  is 
another  touch  of  quiet  humour,  which  at 
once  brings  out  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  agitators  bf 
means  of  the  very  tumnlts  which  they  raised. 

I  take  it|  therefore,  that  the  exhibitkni 
of  humour,  m  the  pursuit,  and  as  an  akl  for 
the  attainment  of  a  noble  Christian  purpose, 
is  a  means  of  action  not  only  sanctions  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  natures  fin 
which  Uod  has  implanted  so  deeply  the 
sense  of  the  hidierous,  surely  not  that  we 
mi^t  root  it  out),  but  by  the  very  example 
o(  Holy  Writ  The  humour  exhibited  may 
be  different  in  degree  and  in  Quality ;  the 
skies  of  Syria  are  not  those  of  Germany,  or 
of  Spain,  of  England,  whether  old  or  new. 
But  the  gift  in  itself  is  a  pure  and  precious 
one.  if  lawfully  and  rightfully  used. 

Military  braggadocio,  political  and  liter- 
ary humoug,  and  slave-hokling,  are  tlie 
three  great  IbutU  at  which  Hosea  Biglow 
and  Pteson  Wilbur  shoot,  at  point-blank 
range,  and  with  shafts  drawn  well  to  the 
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ear.  The  Utter  Tice,  indeed,  includes  both 
the  others,  or  rather  uses  them  as  its 
instruments.  Thus,  the  'pious  Editor' 
proclaims,  as  his  creed, — 

I  du  believe  in  Freedom's  cause 
£z  fur  avar  ez  Paris  is ; 

I  love  to  see  ner  stick  her  claws 
In  them  inf arnal  Pharisees ; 

It's  wal  enough  agin  a  king 
To  dror  resolves  and  tri^ers, 

But  libbaty's  a  kind  o'  thing 
Thet  dont  agree  with  niggers. 

No  doubt  they  go  further  thiin  this. 
I  am  quite  a^rare  that  Mr.  Liowell  will  be 
claimea  as  a  champion  by  the  peace  party 
in  this  country ;  and.  certainly  no  keener 
things  have  been  said  against  war  in  general 
than  are  to  be  found  in  this  book. 

With  our  own  peace-at-any-prioe  party, 
no  one  has  less  sympathy  than  I ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  urge  on  all  English  readers  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  '  Bigtow  Papers ' 
were  written  for  a  New  England  audience, 
by  a  New  En^dander.  and  must  be  judged 
from  a  New  En^na  point  of  view.  The 
citizen  of  a  huge  voung  mammoth  country, 
divided  by  a  whole  ocean  from  the  nearest 
enem^  that  it  could  fear,  assailable  only  on 
the  fringe  of  its  seaboanl  (itself  consisting 
chiefly  of  unapproachable  swamp  or  barren 
sand  wastes),8urrounded  by  weak  neighbours 
or  thin  wandering  hordes,  only  too  ea^  to 
buUv,  to  subdue,  to  eat  up ;  from  whidi 
bands  of  pirates,  under  the  name  of  libera- 
tors, swarm  forth  year  after  year,  almost 
unchecked,  to  neighbourinff  lands,  and  to 
which  if  defeated  they  only  return  to  be 
caressed  and  applauded  by  tneir  congeners ; 
where  the  getting  up  of  war>fever8  forms 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  too  many  of 
the  leading  politicians ;  where  in  particular 
the  grasping  at  new  territories  for  slave 
labour,  by  means  however  foul,  has  become 
the  special  and  avowed  policy  of  the  slavery 
party ;  the  citizen  of  such  a  country  has 
a  right  to  tell  his  countrymen  that — 

Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 
Taint  afollerin'  your  bell-trethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sisht ; 
£f  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it. 

An'  go  stick  a  feUer  thru, 
Ouv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  biU  to  you. 

And  the  bravest  oflioer  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  will  laugh  as  heartily  as  you  will, 
I  take  it,  my  dear  reader,  if  you  have  never 


heard  it  before,  over  a  picture  aad  a  toaXn^ 
such  as  the  following : — 

Parson  Wilbur  ses  he  never  beerd  in  hiiMc 
Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  ia  thar 
swaller-taU  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drua  aa' 
a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  os  '«o 
votes; 

But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  did  n't  know  evetyHiin'  dovo  b 
Judee. 

But  England  is  a  small  and  wealth 
country,  whose  best  defence  against  a 
neighbour,  alwajrs  likely  to  betome  a  fcv. 
consists  in  a  mere  ocean  caoal ;  viiere  th^ 
question,  I  will  not  say  of  wmr,  but  a' 
readiness  for  war,  is  one  of  life  or  death— a 
which  the  temptation,  always  so  stn»f,  U> 
subordinate  national  honour  to  wlttl  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  policy,  is  in  our  day  for  DK^t 
statesmen  almost  irreslsitble,  beoa^e 
political  influence  is  so  evenJ^  balaoRil 
that  a  peace  party  of  pertiaps  tw«oty  voie^ 
has  often  the  destinies  of  a  minisiiy  in  i^ 
hands.  Had  Mr.  Lowell  been  an  En^Hit- 
man,  no  one  who  knows  his  writiiKs  eu 
believe  for  a  moment  that  he  wouU  hsv« 
swelled  the  cry  or  strengthened  the  bsnd> 
of  the  vain  luid  mischievous  clique,  «t^ 
amongst  us  have  of  late  years  raisK  the  cry 
of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 

The  same  caution  will  i^ply  to  ose 
marked  peculiarity  of  style  m  the  book, 
which  may  offena  at  first  many  persoci 
otherwise  most  capable  of  enterhig  mto  it^ 
spirit.  I  mean  Uie  constant,  and  so  to 
speak,  pervading  use  of  Scripture  languat^ 
and  Incidents,  not  only  side  by  side  with  the 
most  grotesque  effusions  of  humour,  bat  as 
one  main  element  of  the  ludicrous  eOecx^ 
produced.  This  undoubtedly  wculd  be  s^ 
really  offensive  as  it  wouU  be  untnie,  f  ron 
any  other  x>oint  of  view  perhaps  than  that  ot 
a  New  Englander  bred  in  the  country.  The 
rural  population  of  New  En^^land  is  still 
happify  for  itself,  tinctured  m  all  its  Isn- 

Suage,  habits,  modes  of  feeling  and  thought, 
y  a  strict  Scriptural  training — *Out  of 
the  fullnessof  tlie  heart  themouui  speaketb.' 
Look  bebw  the  surface  and  you  will  tee 
that  there  is  no  irreverence  wtiaterer 
beneath  Hosea  Biglow'S  daring  use  of 
Scripture ;  only  that  *  perfect  love  wtiicb 
casteth  out  fear ' ;  that  the  rtrj  purpose 
of  the  whole  book  is  to  set  up  Christ's  Go^] 
as  the  standard  by  which  akme  all  men  sre 
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^be  judged  in  all  their  acts.    We  nuiv 

frocn  him  in  the  conclusions  which 

aws  from  Scripture;   of  his  earnest 

ity  in  enforcing  those  conclusions  we 

not  doubt. 

X%  is  satisfactory,  indeed,  to  think  that 

\lr.  Lowell's  shafts  have  already,  in  a  great 

m«fluBure,  ceased  to  be  required,  or  would 

hfcfa-^we  to  be  aimed  now  at  other  bull's  eyes. 

Ti:&«  serrility  of  the  Northern  States  to  the 

South,  which  twelve  years  ago  so  raised  bis 

irvdigil^ation,  has    wdlnish    ceased  to  be. 

"Fli^e  vital  importance  of  the  slavery  question 

is   now  thoroughly  recognized  by  the  great 

republican  {Ntrty,  which  I  trust  is  year  by 

5r«ar  advancing  towards  an  assured  victory. 

For  that  victory  Mr.  Lowell  has  done 

kntsht's-service  by  his  other  works,  as  well 

as  ^  the  *  Biglow  Papers '.    I  need  not 

<lo  mora  than  reler  to  these,  however,  as  they 

liAATO  been  published  in  a  cheap  form  over 

liere,  and  I  believe  have  circulated  largely. 

In  his  other  poems  he  is  by  no  means  so 

equal  as  in  the  *  Biglow  Tapers ' ;    but 

I  cmnnot  help  thinking  that  (leaving  out  of 

fti^t  altogether  bis  satirical  works) 'fifty 

y«art  hence  be  will  be  recognised  as  the 

greatest  American  poet  of  our  day,  not- 

-writfaatanding  the  contemporary  iudgement 

irliich  has  m  England,  and  1  believe  in 

America,  assigned  that  proud  place  to  his 

friend  and  predecessor  at  Harvard  College, 

H.  W.  Longfellow.    To  any  reader  who  has 

not  met  with  Lowell's  Poems,  and  who  may 

be  induced  to  read  them  after  a  perusal  of 

the  present  volume,  I  should  recommend 

*  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal '. '  A  Parable ', 

*  Stansas    on    Freedom'.    ^Tbe    Present 


Crisis  *,  and '  Hunger  and  Cold ',  as  specially 
fit  to  be  read  m  connexion  with  tfaie 
*  Biglow  Papers  '.  It  is  only  by  looking  at  all 
tides  of  a  man  of  this  mould  that  you  can 
tet  a  notion  of  his  sise  and  power.  Readers, 
therefore,  should  search  out  for  themselves 
the  eiquisite  little  gems  of  a  lighter  kind,  | 


which  lie  about  in  the  other  poems  com- 
prised in  the  volume.  I  am  onfy  indicating 
those  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  taken 
with  the  *  Bigk>w  Papers ',  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  man,  and  what  his  purpose  in  life  has 
been,  and  is. 

I  will  not  think  so  badly  of  my  country- 
men as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  *  T&e 
Bigbw  Papers^  will  not  become  the  intimate 
friends  of  all  good  feltows  in  England ;  and 
when  we  have  really  made  friends  with  a 
book,  we  like  to  know  something  about  our 
friend's  father ;  so  I  shall  add  the  little 
I  know  of  the  history  of  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

He  was  bom  in  1819,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  so  that  he  is  some  years 
younser  than  our  own  laureate,  and  we 
may  nope  to  get  out  of  him  many  another 
noble  work,  though  we  shall  get  no  more 
*  Bigbw  Papers ' — at  least  I  fear  not ;  for 
the  sort  of  inspiration  which  finds  voice  in 
this  wa^  comes.  I  take  it,  only  once  in  a 
man's  life.  Ana  moreover,  this  is  his  own 
conviction.  In  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  him  as  to  the  present  publication,  he 
writes :  '  Friendly  people  say  to  me  some- 
times, **  Write  us  more  *  Bifflow  Papers ' " ; 
and  I  have  even  been  simpM  enougn  to  try, 
only  to  find  that  I  could  not.  This  has 
helped  to  persuade  me  that  the  book  was 
a  genuine  growth,  and  not  a  manufacture, 
and  that  uerefore  I  had  an  honest  right 
to  be  pleased  without  blushing,  if  people 
liked  it.'  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge ;  and,  in  fact,  has  never 
lived  away  from  nis  native  place.  He  read 
law,  but  never  practised;  and  in  1865 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Longfellow  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Literature  in  Harvard 
College.  He  has  visited  Europe  twice; 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  knows 
his  works  must  join  with  me  in  the  hearty 
wish  that  be  may  come  among  us  again  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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